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ELLEN     PERCY; 

OR,    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    AN    ACTRESS. 


CHAPTER   LXXr. 


AW  CNBXPECTED   KKTUKN. 


B)ty  of  seeking  some  means  to  allay  my  perturba- 
tion.    I   left    tho  unhappy  couple  together,   and 
walked  forth  from  tho  house.     It  was  tho  middla 
of  April— tho  weather  was  beautiful — there  was  a 
flush  of  green  upon   tho   Lodges,   tho   trees,  and 
Mt  nerves  were  bo  agitated  by  the  scenes  which    the  fields— and  there  was  just  a  sulRcioncy  of  tho 
had  just  taken  place— first  with  Juliet,  and  then    ealino  breeze  blowing  from  tho  sea  to  mitigate  the 
with  her  husband— that  I  oxporiencod  tho  neces-  ,  sultriness  of  tho  sun's  heat.     Tho  sky  was  cloud- 
No.  53. — Ellbs  PfiacT. 
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less;  and  the  change  of  scene  from  the  presence 
of  the  unhappy  wife  and  distracted  husband,  im- 
parted a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  to  my  spirits. 
Still  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  feel  cheerful; 
for  even  if  that  unfortunate  young  couple  had  been 
almost  complete  strangers  to  me,  I  should  have  felt 
much  affected  by  their  position :  therefore  as  Juliet 
was  my  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  how 
could  I  possibly  be  otherwise  than  grieved  and 
anguished  on  her  account  ?  How  it  would  all  end 
I  could  not  foresee  :  but  that  there  must  be  a 
speedy  termination  of  a  state  of  affairs  so  shocking 
and  unnatural,  was  only  to  be  too  seriously  ex- 
pected. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  I  was  glad  Mr.  Nor- 
man still  remained  upon  the  Continent;  for  if 
he  had  been  in  England  he  might  at  this  very 
moment  be  paying  a  visit  to  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  ; — and  would  he  as  Juliet's  father  sit  down 
tranquilly  and  ask  no  questions  while  her  husband 
wore  that  sable  fillet  bound  about  his  head,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  seek  medical  advice  either 
for  the  alleged  injury  he  had  received  upon  his 
brow  or  for  the  hurt  sustained  by  the  recent  fall 
from  his  horse?  And  in  reference  to  this  latter 
misfortune,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Fre- 
derick must  have  experienced  some  internal  in- 
jury :  for  as  no  bones  were  broken,  and  as  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  complained  of  any  external 
bruises— yet  as  he  evidently  suffered  much,  and 
seemed  at  least  to  have  been  excessively  shaken, 
the  apprehension  that  he  was  hurt  inwardly  seemed 
to  be  borne  out  by  facts ;  and  the  longer  I  re- 
deoted  upon  the  idea,  the  more  was  I  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  the  young  nobleman  to  take 
medical  advice. 

I  was  walking  along  the  road  between  Itiver 
House  and  Dover,  inhaling  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze — it  being  now  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — when  at  a  little  distance  I  beheld  a 
gentleman  approaching.  He  was  dressed  in  deep 
black,  had  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  arm,  and  wore 
a  travelling  cap.  There  was  something  in  bis  gait 
which  immediately  struck  me:  I  looked  again — 
yes,  I  could  not  be  mistaken!— it  was  Mr.  Nor- 
man himself  whom  £  beheld  advancing! — and  I 
who  but  a  few  minutes  back  had  been  congratu- 
lating myself  on  bis  supposed  continuous  sojourn 
on  the  Continent!  Only  three  months  and  a  half 
bad  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  wife :  his  ori- 
ginal intention  had  been  to  remain  abroad  fur 
some  time  longer :  and  yet  here  he  was  again 
upon  the  English  soil,  and  proceeding  to  a  house 
where  naught  but  a  spectacle  of  distress  and 
misery  awaited  bim. 

"  Now,"  thoujjht  I  to  myself,  with  a  sad  and 
sudden  tightening  at  the  heart,  "Mr.  Norman's 
presence  will  assur-edly  bring  matters  to  some 
species  of  termination !" 

I  sped  forward  to  welcome  him  :  he  greeted  me 
with  all  the  parental  kindaess  which  he  bad  ever 
been  wont  to  display  towards  me, — exclaiming, 
"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,  dearest 
Ellen,  to  encounter  you  almost  at  the  very  first 
instant  when  setting  foot  upon  my  native  soil.  But 
how  are  they  at  Eiver  House  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  say,"  I  answered,  scarcely  knowing 
ho'.v  to  reply,  "  that  Lord  Frederick  has  experi- 
enced a  litllo  accident — indeed  two  accidents         " 

"Accidents,  Ellen?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Norman, 


with  terror  upon  his  countenance.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ? — are  they  serious  ?" 

"  Nothing  serious  I  hope indeed  I  am  al- 
most certain,  so  far  as  Lord  Frederick's  life  ia 
concerned :  but — but " — and  I  hesitated — "  he 
has  received  a  wound  or  injury  of  some  sort  which 
threatens  to  disfigure  him         " 

"  Ah !  then  this  is  indeed  most  serious,"  said 
Mr.  Norman.  "But  your  looks  are  troubled, 
Ellen  ?     I  am  afraid  that  you  have  not  as  yet  told 

me   everything You   are     preparing    me    for 

something  worse  ?  For  God's  sake  leave  me  not 
in  suspense!" 

"In  a  word,  my  dear  Mr.  Norman,"  I  said, 
now  regaining  my  self-possession  as  I  saw  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  speaking  in  some  sense  to  the 
point, — "  in  a  word,  Lord  Frederick  went  up  to 
London  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  there  he  sus- 
tained the. injury  which  threatens  to  disfigure  him, 
he  fears,  for  life.  Misfortunes  never  come  alone; 
and  thus  three  or  four  days  back  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse — but  no  limbs  were  broken." 

"All  these  tidings  are  sorrowful  indeed,  Ellen," 
said  Mr.  Norman,  with  agitated  looks.  "  But  that 
first  injury  to  which  you  have  alluded,  and  which 
threatens  to  disfigure  him " 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  tale,  my  dear  sir,"  I  re- 
sponded, "  precisely  as  you  will  hear  it  at  Eiver 
House.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Frederick  on 
visiting  London,  was  knocked  down  by  some  public 
vehicle — that  his  head  came  in  contact  with  the 
kerbstone  of  the  pavement — that  he  received  a 
dreadful  wound  upon  the  forehead — and  that  he 
apprehends  a  ghastly  scar  will  remain  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  lite. 

"  This  is  indeed  sad — very  sad !"  said  Mr.  Nor- 
man ;  "  because  young  people  value  their  personal 
beauty  and  their  good  looks  !" 

"  Lord  Frederick,"  I  continued,  "  has  bound  his 
forehead  with  a  black  fillet,  which  he  vows  that  be 
will  wear  for  ever  sooner  than  display  the  naked 
scar " 

"  What !  wear  a  black  ribbon  for  ever  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Norman.  "  This  is  outrageous  and 
preposterous  !  A  wound  must  heal ;  and  however 
marked  the  scar,  it  must  assuredly  be  less  un- 
sightly than  a  permanent  bandage  round  the  head. 
What  says  the  medical  man  ?" 

"  Lord  Freilerick  consulted  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  London,"  I  replied,  "and  has  since 
followed,  I  believe,  the  advice  which  he  thus 
obtained :  but  he  has  coosulted  no  professional 
adviser  since  his  return  home;  and  as  he  is  irri- 
table—obstinate — prejudiced " 

"And  self-willed  perhaps?"  added  Mr.  Norman. 
"I  understand! — he  will  not  send  for  the  sur- 
geon ?  This  is  often  the  case  with  invalids ;  and 
it  is  always  a  bad  sign.  But  you  say  that  the 
accident  took  place  upwards  of  three  weeks  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Juliet; 
and  she  did  not  allude  to  the  circumstance,  I 
wonder  why  she  should  have  thus  maintained 
silence  ?" 

"  For  the  very  best  of  motives,  my  dear  sir," 
I  hastily  answered,  "and  which  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending.  She  did  not  choose 
to  distress  you  with  the  communication  of  her 
own  sorrows :  she  thought  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  on  your  return  to  England  to  hear  of  all 
these  thinsrs " 
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"Puor  Juliet  i"  said  Mr.  Norman;  "she  is  a 
good  and  affectionate  daughter — she  knew  that  I 
was  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  the  loss  which 
I  had  sustained " 

Here  he  stopped  short,  and  wiped  from  his  eyes 
the  tears  which  had  gathered  there  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  late  bereavement. 

"  You  perhaps  wonder,  Ellen,"  he  presently  re- 
sumed, "  that  I  have  returned  to  England  sooner 
than  I  originally  intended  :  but  a  very  few  words 
will  explain  the  cause— and  after  everything  you 
have  told  me  I  am  glad,  for  dear  Juliet's  sake, 
that  I  have  come  back.  The  truth  is,  the  solitude 
which  I  sought  on  the  Continent  had  become  in- 
tolerable ;  and  instead  of  diminishing  my  grief  on 
account  of  my  poor  wife's  death,  it  only  appeared 
to  increase  it.  I  may  have  written  somewhat 
differently  in  my  letters  to  you  and  dear  Juliet, 
because  I  also  was  unwilling  to  afflict  either  of 
you ;  and  besides,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my- 
self that  my  mind  was  really  and  truly  becoming 
tranquillized.  At  length  I  could  endure  no  longer 
this  separation  from  all  whom  I  held  dear  in  my 
native  land ;  and  my  resolve  was  suddenly  taken 
to  return  to  England.  Alas!  I  thought  that  my 
presence  at  Eiver  House  would  be  welcomed  with 
joy " 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  know 
that  you  will  be  welcomed  !     But  still " 

"  But  still,"  added  Mr.  Norman,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  find  much  unhappiness  within  those  walls 
— an  unhappiness  to  which  it  scarcely  seems  as  if 
the  presence  of  friends  or  relatives  may  be  enabled 
to  impart  any  solace  !  How  long  have  you  been 
there,  my  dear  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  only  arrived  this  afternoon — I  left  London 
very  early  this  morning.  I  came  forth  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  for  half-an-hour,  little  expecting  to 
meet  you " 

".  And  as  little  did  I  expect  to  meet  you,  my 
dear  girl.  But  you  are  always  at  your  post,  Ellen : 
for  where  sorrow  and  sickness  are,  there-  are  you 
to  be  found  !" 

We  now  reached  Eiver  House :  I  would  fain 
have  invented  some  pretext  to  hasten  forward  and 
prepare  both  Juliet  and  Lord  Frederick  for  Mr. 
Norman's  presence— but  I  could  not  adopt  this 
course  :  he  had  kept  me  with  him  in  conversation, 
and  I  dared  do  nothing  to  excite  his  suspicion  that 
matters  were  worse  than  I  had  represented,  or  that 
anything  had  been  kept  back  from  his  knowledge. 
My  soul  vtas  full  of  trouble,  and  apprehension,  and 
evil  presentiments ;  for  I  dreaded  lest  some  pain- 
ful, if  not  fatal  crisis  should  be  now  at  hand.  For 
a  moment— but  only  for  a  moment — the  thought 
bad  flashed  to  me  that  I  would  tell  Mr.  Norman 
everything,  so  that  he  might  rather  aid  in  con- 
cealing Lord  Frederick's  fearful  secret  from  Juliet's 
knowledge  ;  but  the  idea  was  discarded  as  soon  as 
formed.  The  secret  was  not  my  own — it  was  too 
terrible  to  violate— and  besides  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly tell  how  Mr.  Norman  himself  might  act  if  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  had  been  branded  like  a  felon. 

We  reached  Eiver  House :  the  front  door  was 
opened— and  just  at  that  very  moment  Juliet  was 
descending  the  staircase.  With  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment and  joy  she  sprang  forward  and  was  received 
in  her  father's  arms.  I  availed  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  glide  up  the  staircase ;  and  I  sped 


into  the  drawing-room.  There  I  found  Lord 
Frederick  lying  upon  the  sofa :  a  bouk  which  he 
had  taken,  had  fallen  from  his  hand  and  was  upon 
the  carpet, — the  circumstance  being  a  painful  in- 
dication of  the  fearfully  uneasy  state  of  the  young 
nobleman's  mind  which  could  settle  itself  to  no 
soothing  avocation.  On  beholding  me  he  started 
up  to  a  sitting  posture,  exclaiming,  "What  new 
calamity  has  happened,  Miss  Percy  ? — for  your 
looks  are  troubled  !" 

"  My  lord  !"  I  hastily  said,  "  you  are  more  than 
ever  in  need  of  all  your  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion I  Summon  all  your  courage  to  your  aid— for 
Mr.  Norman  has  returned  to  England  ! " 

"  Mr.  Norman  F"  ejaculated  the  unhappy  young 
nobleman,  with  a  start.  "  But  he  must  not  come 
hither — write  to  him  at  once — or  hasten  to  him  ! 
Go  ! — speed.  Miss  Percy  I" 

"Hush! — for  heaven's  sake  tranquillize  your- 
self!" I  said,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  and  vehement 
entreaty.  "  Mr.  Norman  is  here— beneath  this 
roof!  Juliet  is  now  with  him — in  a  few  minutes 
he  will  be  in  your  presence." 

Lord  Frederick  sank  back  upon  the  sofa  with  a 
deep  hollow  groan ;  and  in  the  incautiousness  of 
his  mental  anguish  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
brow.  Then  it  was  almost  a  shriek  or  yell  of 
agony  which  he  sent  forth  from  his  lips :  but  I 
could  not  comprehend  whether  it  was  produced  by 
physical  pain  arising  from  pressure  on  the  branded 
part,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  mere  fact  of 
touching  the  sable  ribbon  which  so  vividly  re- 
minded him  of  his  horrible  condition. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  I  hastily  went  on  to  say,  "  if 
there  were  ever  in  your  life  a  moment  when  you 
stood  in  need  of  all  your  fortitude,  that  moment  is 
come— it  is  now  present!  I  have  prepared  Mr. 
Norman — " 

"Ellen!"  ejaculated  Lord  Frederick,  again 
starting  up  to  a  sitting  posture — and  his  looks  were 
full  of  the  ghastliest  horror :  "  have  you  dared 
violate " 

"  No,  my  lord  !  Of  this  you  know  that  I  am  in- 
capable—or at  least  you  ought  to  know  it !  If  I 
have  kept  the  secret  from  your  wife,  how  much 
more  should  I  seek  to  cover  it  with  a  veil  in  the 
presence  of  your  father-in-law  ?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  done  all  that  human  being  can 
do  to  ward  off  a  catastrophe : — the  rest  depends 
upon  yourself!" 

I  now  glided  forth  from  the  drawing-room,  and 
hastened  to  my  chamber,  where  I  put  off  my  walk- 
ing apparel.  As  I  glanced  from  the  window,  I 
beheld  a  carrier's  van  stopping  at  the  gate:  a 
couple  of  trunks  were  being  brought  into  the  house; 
and  this  circumstance  made  me  reflect  that  Mr. 
Norman  might  possibly  purpose  to  make  a  some- 
what lengthy  sojourn  beneath  that  roof. 

"  And  this,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  all  the  more 
probable ;  for  he  will  linger  here  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  happiness  restored  to  his  daughter's  mind. 
But  every  moment  that  this  visit  is  prolonged,  will 
increase  the  chances  of  a  deplorable  catastrophe  ! 
The  interview  must  now  be  taking  place  in  the 
drawing-room.  Shall  I  remain  here  ?  No !  my 
presence  may  perhaps  prove  useful  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  the  secret :  a  timely  word  thrown  in 
may  in  such  circumstances  avert  the  dreaded  re- 
sult !  At  all  events  I  must  watch  the  proceedings 
in  all  their  stages,  and  act  accordingly." 
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I  hastened  down  to  the  drawing-room,  the  door 
of  which  I  reached  just  as  Mr.  Norman  and  Juliet 
were  passing  into  that  apartment, 

"  Welcome,  Mr.  Norman,  back  to  England! — 
welcome  likewise  to  Eiver  House !"  said  Lord 
Frederick,  rising  from  the  sofa  and  extending  his 
hand  to  his  father-in-law  with  a  certain  degree  of 
composure,  the  maintenance  of  which  I  knew  must 
be  costing  the  unhappy  young  nobleman  the  most 
painful  e£forts. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  replied  Mr.  Norman,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  his  son-in-law,  "  to  find  that  you 
have  sustained  such  injuries." 

"The  less  said  upon  the  subject  the  better,  Mr. 
Norman,"  replied  Frederick:  then  with  a  sickly 
smile  he  added,  "  "We  all  have  our  little  vanity,  I 
presume :  and  it  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  be — to 

be" he  gasped  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  suflfo- 

cate ;  but  regaining  his  firmness,  he  went  on  to 
say,  "to  be  so  cruelly  disfigured,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  this  cursed  bandage !" 

"Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  quietly  upon  the 
subject,"  said  Mr.  Norman. 

"  Surely  it  is  the  dinner-hour  P"  ejaculated 
Frederick,  consulting  his  watch;  "and  you  must 
be  hungry,  Mr.  Norman  ? — you  too.  Miss  Percy  ?" 

"1  have  not  the  slightest  appetite,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Norman ;  "  and  I  would  much  rather " 

"  But  I  have  a  good  appetite  !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Frederick ;  "  and  it  is  close  upon  six  o'clock.  Din- 
ner must  bo  served  up:" — and  hastening  across 
the  room,  he  pulled  the  bell  violently  ;  for  I  could 
full  well  understand  that  he  was  a  prey  to  a  terri- 
fic under-current  of  excitement.  "  I  have  not  felt 
in  better  spirits,"  he  said,  "  for  some  days  past. 
Your  presence" — glancing  towards  Mr.  Norman 
and  myself — "  has  quite  cheered  me  !" 

He  now  afi'ected  to  laugh :  but  the  attempt  was 
a  ghastly  and  a  sickly  one ;  and  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Norman  was  not  deceived  by  it — for  he  looked 
both  grave  and  distressed. 

"  Let  him  have  his  own  way,  my  dear  father," 
whispered  Juliet  entreatingly.  "  He  is  indeed 
in  better  spirits  —  your  return  has  enlivened 
him !" 

At  this  moment  the  footman  entered  the  apart- 
ment to  announce  that  dinner  was  served  up  in 
the  dining-room ;  and  Lord  Frederick,  hastening 
to  give  me  his  arm,  led  the  way  down  stairs.  Mr. 
Norman  and  Juliet  followed.  Juliet  was  whisper- 
ing something  to  her  sire, — no  doubt  entreating 
him  to  humour  her  husband  in  all  things,  and  to 
touch  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  topic  which  so 
much  excited  him.  As  for  Lord  Frederick  himself, 
he  affected  to  be  chatting  gaily ;  but  as  I  knew 
full  well  bow  hollow  was  this  cheerfulness  on  his 
part,  it  sounded  terribly  unnatural  to  my  ears, — 
just  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  corpse  itself  was  giving 
utterance  to  tones  of  merriment ! 

"It  is  astonishiog  how  well  and  happy  I  feel 
this  afternoon,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  these  visits  have 
quite  enlivened  me  !  No  bad  compliment  to  Juliet! 
The  dear  girl  has  done  all  she  could  to  cheer  my 
spirits  :  but  different  voices  and  different  circum- 
stances ate  as  effective  as  change  of  scene.  I  shall 
soon  be  well!  I  feel  that  I  have  a  capital  appetite  ; 
and  that  is  an  excellent  sign.  I  suppose  you  came 
across  by  the  steamer,  Mr.  Normau  ?" 

The  reply  was  in  (be  alHrmative:  but  it  was 
given  in  a  grave  mournful  tone,  as  if  Mr.  Norman 


himself  was  not  deceived  by  his  son-in-law's  a3< 
sumed  hilarity— and  as  if  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  join  in  it. 

"Well  then,  you  likewise  must  have  a  good 
appetite;  and  we  will  sit  down  and  enjoy  our- 
selves," proceeded  Lord  Frederick,  as  we  entered 
the  dining-room. 

"  He  is  evidently  much  better,"  said  Juliet  in  a 
hasty  whisper  to  me,  as  she  passed  my  chair  to 
take  her  own  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "  Let 
us  encourage  him  in  this  mood  !" 

The  dinner  progressed  :  Lord  Frederick  rattled 
away— Juliet  was  deceived  by  the  apparent  cheer- 
fulness of  his  manner — but  I  saw  that  it  was  not 
so  with  her  father,  who  continued  to  wear  a  grave 
and  distressed  look,  as  if  he  felt  convinced  that 
Lord  Frederick  was  acting  a  part  the  necessity  for 
which  he  could  not  altogether  comprehend.  I  saw 
that  the  young  nobleman  was  overdoing  the  thing, 
and  taking  the  very  course  to  excite  sinister  sus- 
picions in  his  father-in-law's  mind.  Bat  I  could 
not  check  him  ;  I  dared  not  so  much  as  make  him 
a  significant  sign  ;  for  I  sat  precisely  opposite  to 
Mr.  Norman— and  every  now  and  then  his  looks 
seemed  painfully  to  interrogate  me  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  scene  which  was  passing 
before  him.  At  length  the  dessert  was  placed  upon 
the  table  ;  and  the  footman  withdrew.  After  a 
little  while  Juliet  rose  ;  and  I  prepared  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  drawing-room.  Then  Lord  Fre- 
derick started  up,  exclaiming,  "You  need  not  leave 
us  by  ourselves  !  I  have  had  enough  wine— and 
I  know  that  Mr.  Norman  does  not  linger  over  the 
bottle." 

"  I  will  nevertheless  take  another  glass  with 
you,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  maintaining  his  seat. 

For  a  moment  Lord  Frederick  looked  undecided 
and  uneasy.  I  saw  that  he  dreaded  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  father-in-law ;  and  I  came  to  his 
rescue  by  saying,  "  Well,  Juliet,  as  this  is  no  for- 
mal party  nor  ceremonial  occasion,  we  also  can  re- 
main." 

AYe  accordingly  resumed  our  seats  :  but  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Norman,  who  really  did  not  care 
about  drinking  wine,  said,  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  if  we  ascended  to  the 
drawing-room  F" 

Again  Lord  Frederick  offered  me  his  arm  :  this 
time  Juliet  and  her  father  were  in  advance  of  us ; 
and  the  young  nobleman,  lingering  behind  them, 
whispered  to  me  in  feverish  haste,  "  You  did  well, 
Miss  Percy,  not  to  leave  us  together !  For  God's 
sake  don't  suffer  me  to  be  for  a  moment  alone 
with  Mr.  Norman  !  I  must  manage  to  get  rid  of 
hira  as  soon  as  possible— at  least  in  a  day  or  two  : 
but  heaven  only  knows  how  !" 

I  was  about  to  advise  Lord  Frederick  to  abstain 
from  overacting  his  part,  when  it  struck  me  that 
in  his  unnatural  and  morbid  state  of  mind  the 
least  check  which  he  might  experience  would  pro- 
duce the  strongest  reaction,  and  would  plunge  him 
from  the  height  of  a  cheerfulness  which  was  as- 
sumed into  the  depths  of  a  despondency  which  he 
would  not  be  able  to  conceal.  I  therefore  said 
nothing  upon  the  subject.  But  here  I  must  ob- 
serve that  whatsoever  assistance  I  lent  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  fearful  secret,  was  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  that  of  his  father-in-law  :  for  apart 
from  these  considerations  I  had  too  little  esteem 
and  respect  for  the  young  nobleman's  character  to 
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condescend  to  the  slightest   shade   of  duplicitjr  on 
his  account  alone. 

We  all  took  our  seats  in  the  diawing-room,  and 
cofifee  was  served  up.  But  Lord  Frederick  now 
began  to  exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  weariness 
and  exhaustion  beneath  the  excitiog  influence  of 
the  part  which  he  had  been  playing. 

"As  an  invalid,"  said  Mr.  Nortuan,  "  you  must 
not  sit  up  too  late.  It  is  now  nine  o'clock — and 
I  should  advise  jou  to  seek  jour  couch." 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  which  to  mj  per- 
ception was  visible  enough,  and  which  methought 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gorman,  that  Lord 
Frederick  availed  himself  of  this  hint.  He  rose — 
bade  us  good  night— and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  cheerfulness  as  before,  "  I  already  feel  so 
touch  better  !  I  know  I  shall  be  quite  well  to- 
morrow !  The  presence  of  friends  is  better  than 
the  advice  of  all  the  doctors  in  the  world." 

Juliet  followed  her  husband  from  the  apartment; 
and  now  I  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Korman.  This 
was  a  circumstance  which  I  had  alike  foreseen  and 
dreaded  :  it  was  another  ordeal  through  which  I 
bad  nerved  myself  to  pass.  For  some  few  minutes 
after  the  door  had  closed  behind  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Norman  remained  silent ;  and  I 
affected  to  be  occupied  by  turning  over  a  portfolio 
of  prints  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  Ellen,"  at  length  said  Mr.  Norman,  speaking 
in  a  very  grave  voice  and  with  corresponding 
looks,  "  what  am  I  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  It 
appears  as  if  a  scene,  which  I  cannot  comprehend, 
were  passing  around  me.  There  is  something 
forced  and  unnatural  on  the  part  of  Ravenscliffe, 
as  if  he  were  striving  far  more  than  could  possibly 
be  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  con- 
ceal the  effects  of  indisposition.  Juliet  was  de- 
ceived by  his  manner  :  but  I  was  ■not—Ani  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  you  were." 

"  Is  it  not  natural,  my  dear  sir,"  I  asked,  "  for 
Lord  Frederick  to  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  cheer 
and  enliven  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes — if  such  had  been  his  course  all  along," 
answered  Mr.  Norman  ;  "  but  the  case  is  different. 
Alike  from  your  lips  and  from  Juliet's  I  have  beard 
bow  depressed  and  desponding  he  has  been  ;  and 
I  am  too  well  experienced  in  the  world,  Ellen,  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  my  arrival  can  alone 
have  thus  tended  to  cheer  him.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible, considering  all  past  circumstances,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Norman,  his  tone  becoming  more  solemn 
and  his  looks  more  grave,   "  that  he  can  entertain 

towards  me  so  strong  an  affection " 

"  You  know,  my  dear  sir,"  I  interjected,  "  that 
Lord  Frederick's  disposition  has  much  altered  since 
his    marriage — that  he  has  been   kind   and  good 

to  Juliet  " 

"Yes,  it  is  his  destiny  which  he  has  accepted — 
to  which  he  has  resigned  himself — and  which  he 
has  made  as  it  were  a  habit  and  a  custom  for  his 
mind  to  fall  into.  Now,  Ellen,  understand  me 
well  I  I  am  not  satisfied  with  appearances  :  there 
is  somethiog  concealed — something  in  the  back- 
ground— something  that  has  to  be  glossed  over  by 
this  assumed  air  of  cheerfulness.  What  this 
something  is,  I  know  not— nor  can  I  form  any 
conjecture.  Lord  Frederick  evidently  dreads  to 
find  himself  alone  with  me.  I  meant  to  have 
spoken  seriously  to  him  after  dinner  ;  then  he  rose 


from  bis  chair  and  expressed  a  desire  to  repair  to  {  at  Itiver  House- 


the  drawing-room.  There  is  somethiog  mysterious, 
I  repeat,  in  all  this— something  which  I  might  even 
proclaim  to  be  suspicious,  only  that  I  know  not 
what  to  suspect !" 

I  listened  in  a  species  of  subdued  consternation : 
I  made  no  comment  and  gave  no  answer.  Mr. 
Norman  continued. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Ellen,"  ho  said, 
"  to  summon  medical  advice.  It  may  be  painful 
to  oppose  the  will  of  an  invalid :  but  there  are 
certain  considerations  which  render  it  necessary 
that  I  should  fulfil  the  duty  I  owe  my  daughter. 
Lord  Frederick's  reason  may  be  affected— hia 
mind  may  be  in  a  morbid  condition ;  and  if  so, 
it  will  become  a  question  whether  it  is  safe  to 
leave  him  beyond  the  pale  of  restraint— and  if 
otherwise,  of  what  nature  such  restraint  must  be. 
Nevertheless,  Ellen,"  continued  Mr.  Norman,  "  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  believe  this  tale  of  the  ac  • 
cident  by  concussion  with  the  kerbstone.  What 
wound  could  have  left  a  scar  so  dreadful  that  it 
must  needs  be  covered  up?  I  again  say  that  I 
know  not  what  to  think :  but  there  are  uneasy 
feelings  in  my  mind— vague  indefinite  suspicions, 
for  which  I  can  scarcely  account,  and  yet  which 
I  cannot  conquer  !" 

Again  Mr.  Norman  paused ;  and  again  I  con- 
tinued silent — but  so  composing  my  looks  as  to 
prevent  him  from  catching  at  the  idea  that  I  knew 
more  than  I  had  chosen  to  tell. 

"Now,  the  matter  stands  precisely  thus,  Ellen," 
he  continued :  "  there  are  two  alternatives.  If 
the  whole  tale  of  the  accident  with  the  kerbstone 
be  true,  the  violence  of  the  concussion  may  have 
injured  the  brain,  and  Frederick  may  scarcely  be 
held  accountable  for  his  actions.  If  this  be  so, 
medical  advice  should  be  speedily  sought :  for  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  aberration 
of  the  intellect  may  reach  when  once  the  reason 
is  unsettled.  The  individual  may  become  danger- 
ous— he  may  burst  forth  into  a  sudden  paroxysm 
of  fury — and  the  dreadful  violence  of  a  lunatic 
often  falls  upon  the  very  being  who  in  his  rational 
moments  is  best  loved.  On  the  other  hand,  Ellen," 
continued  Mr.  Norman,  "  the  whole  tale  of  the 
accident  with  the  kerbstone  may  be  false — though 
God  knows  how  the  disfigurement  of  the  young 
man's  face  is  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for :  bo- 
cause  in  this  country  wrongdoers  are  not  branded 
on  the  brow,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Gar- 
many." 

"  Mr.  Norman !"  I  involuntarily  ejaculated,  as  a 
sensation  of  horror  smote  me. 

"  The  allusion  may  not  have  been  a  proper 
one,  Ellen,"  observed  Mr.  Norman;  "and  perhaps 
I  was  wrong  to  make  it :  but  it  arose  in  my  mind 
at  the  instant.  Indeed,  it  had  already  struck  me 
when  you  first  mentioned  that  Lord  Frederick 
persisted  in  wearing  a  black  band  ;  and  again  it 
struck  me  when  I  first  entered  this  room  and  be- 
held him  with  a  ribbon  on  his  brow.  However,  wa 
of  course  know  that  it  is  impossible  such  a  thing 
could  take  place  in  this  country ;  and  therefore, 
again  supposing  the  tale  of  the  concussion  with  the 
kerbstone  to  be  untrue,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  find  out  what  the  truth  really  is.  For  this 
purpose  medical  assistance  must  be  procured,  as  in 
the  former  case  which  I  have  suggested.  I  think 
that  the  name  of  the  surgeon  who  used  to  attend 
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"Mr.  Singleton,"  I  said,— "  a  worthy  and 
talented  man.  He  attended  upon  Juliet  in  her 
confinement,  on  me  in  my  illness,  and  on  poor 
Mrs.  Oldcastle  in  tho  last  moments  of  her  exist- 
ence." 

"  I  will  do  nothing  to-night,  Ellen,"  said  Mr. 
Norman:  "it  is  too  late.  But  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  " 

"And  you  will  do  nothing,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said, 
"without  consulting  Juliet?" 

"  Here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Norman,  as  Lady  Frederick  EavensclifiFe  en- 
tered  the  room  at  the  moment.  "  Come  and  sit 
down  with  us,  my  dear  child,"  continued  her  sire : 
"  we  are  speaking  most  seriously  in  reference  to 

Trederiek " 

"  Oil !  what  would  you  advise,  my  dear  father  r" 
exclaimed  Juliet,  as  she  placed  herself  by  his  side. 
"I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  on  poor  Frederick's  ac- 
count !  I  was  in  hopes  that  his  spirits  were  cheer- 
ing up :  but  the  instant  he  entered  his  chamber 
just  now,  his  mind  seemed  suddenly  to  give  way 
— he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  burst  into  a 
perfect  agony  of  weeping  !" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Juliet,"  said  Mr.  Nor- 
man,  "I  apprehended  some  such  reaction  as  this: 
for  with  an  invalid  extremes  are  always  followed 
by  extremes.  Now  compose  yourself,  Juliet — do 
not  be  alarmed — I  am  doing  everything  for  the 
best — and  therefore  you  must  answer  me  a  ques- 
tion or  two." 

"  Speak,  my  dear  father— speak  !"  said  Juliet, 
full  of  nervous  agitation.     "I  am  glad  you  have 

come But  pray  speak !" 

"  I  think  I  understood  you,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
"  in  the  course  of  the  few  hurried  words  which  we 
exchanged  when  I  first  entered  the  house,  that 
you  have  never  seen  the  mark  which  the  accident 
has  left  upon  Frederick's  forehead  ?" 
"  No,  not  once,"  responded  Juliet. 
"  You  have  not  so  much  as  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it?"  proceeded  her  father  inquiringly. 
"  Not  once,"  again  answered  Juliet. 
Mr.  Norman  proceeded  to  question  his  daughter ; 
and  he  elicited  from  her  lips  some  of  the  parti- 
culars which  she  had  already  given  to  me :  namely, 
that  Frederick  returned  from  London  with  a  black 
bandage  bound  about  his  head — that  he  had  never 
removed  it  in  her  presence— that  he  would  not 
listen  to  her  entreaty  that  Mr.  Singleton's  advice 
should  be  asked — that  the  lamp  was  excluded  from 
the  bed-chamber  at  night— that  Frederick  suffered 
from  horrible  dreams,  crying  out  in  anguish — and 
that  he  had  been  altogether  wretched  and  misera- 
ble until  within  the  last  few  hours,  when  his 
spirits  had  apparently  experienced  so  sudden  and 
remarkable  an  elevation. 

Mr.  Norman  listened  with  the  deepest  attention 
to  everything  that  Juliet  told  him;  and  when  she 
had  finished  speaking,  he  reflected  profoundly  for 
upwards  of  a  minute.  At  length  he  said,  address- 
ing his  daughter,  "  My  dear  girl,  I  deem  it  abso- 
lutely necessary — for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  1 
■will  not  now  explain  to  you — that  medical  advice 
should  be  called  in  on  your  husband's  behalf." 

"It  is  useless,  father,  to  ofi'er  such  a  sugges- 
tion !"  exclaimed  Juliet :  "  for  I  know  that  he  will 
refuse  it.  I  know  likewise  that  it  will  only  afflict 
and  anger  him." 

"  Nevertheless,  the   course   must  be  adopted," 


answered  Mr.  Norman.  "We  must  not  always 
consult  the  wishes  of  invalids.  Your  own  poor 
mother  Juliet,  had  an  aversion  to  the  doctor— 
whereas  if  she  had  oftener  consulted  him,  she  might 
be  spared  to  us  now.  Say  nothing  to  Frederick 
of  my  intention — it  will  be  time  enough  to  address 
him  on  the  point  when  Mr.  Singleton  shall  be  in 
the  house." 

"  I  will  foUow  your  advice,  my  dear  father,  in 
all  things,"  rejoined  Juliet,  in  a  mournful  tone 
and  with  a  look  of  deep  sadness ;  "  for  I  do  indeed 
feel  that  something  must  be  done — and  I  know 
that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  for  the  best !" 

We  retired  early  to  our  respective  chambers; 
but  before  I  sought  my  couch,  I  sat  down  to 
reflect  upon  Mr.  Norman's  intention  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Singleton.  Should  1  seek  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity on  the  morrow  to  whisper  to  Lord  Frede- 
rick a  warning  of  Mr.  Norman's  resolve?— or 
should  I  now  let  matters  take  their  own  course,  as 
a  catastrophe  seemed  inevitable,  and  it  was  only 
aggravating  suspense  and  anxiety  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  painful  apprehensions  in  others,  to  en- 
deavour to  ward  it  off?  Besides,  I  disliked  tho 
idea  of  doing  anything  in  a  direct  and  positive 
manner  to  frustrate  Mr.  Norman's  designs  or  to 
baffle  his  views.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  would  suffer  the  affair  in  respect  to  the 
summoning  of  medical  assistance  to  take  its  own 
course. 

I  retired  to  rest;  and  slumber  was  just  stealing 
upon  my  eyes,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  cry  which 
almost  resembled  a  yell  of  human  agony;  so  that 
the  blood  stagnated  in  my  veins  and  I  felt  as  if 
my  hair  was  standing  on  end.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  listened.  Two  or  three  other  cries— but  more 
subdued  than  the  first — reached  my  ear  :  and  then 
all  was  still.  The  chamber  which  I  occupied  was  on 
the  same  floor  as  that  where  Lord  and  Lady  Fre- 
derick Eavenscliffe  slept :  there  was  an  untenanted 
room  between  the  two — the  walls  were  thick — and 
yet  I  had  heard  those  sounds  with  a  fearful  plain- 
ness. Oh  !  how  deeply  I  pitied  poor  Juliet,  lying 
by  the  side  of  one  who  started  up  in  the  midst  of 
his  dreams  and  gave  vent  to  such  hideous  yells ! 

"  Yes,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  all  this  must  as- 
suredly be  brought  to  an  end  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other— and  the  sooner  the  better  !" 

It  was  long  before  I  could  compose  myself  to 
slumber ;  and  even  when  sleep  did  visit  my  eyes, 
the  appalling  yells  of  mental  anguish  seemed  still 
to  be  ringing  in  my  brain.  I  rose  in  the  morning 
with  a  headach,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  with 
depressed  spirits.  My  toilet  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  I  descended  to  the  breakfast-parlour. 
I  found  no  one  there  :  and  yet  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Norman  leave  his  own  room  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  previously.  I  looked  out  into  the 
hall :  his  hat  was  not  there  on  the  peg  where  he 
had  hung  it ;  and  I  therefore  felt  convinced  he  had 
already  gone  forth  to  put  his  design  into  execution 
and  to  see  Mr.  Singleton. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Norman  entered  the 
house;  and  on  joining  me  in  the  breakfast  parlour, 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  looks  in  which  a 
subdued  horror  was  expressed,  "Ellen,  did  you 
hear  those  fearful  cries  last  night  ?  That  wretched 
man  has  a  guilty  conscience — I  am  convinced  he 
has!  Some  fearful  mystery  attaches  itself  to  him  ; 
and  I  am  resolved  to  fathom  it.     Not  for  worlds 
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would  I  leave  my  beloyed  daughter  in  the  society 
of  such  a  husband  without  ascertaining  the 
whole  truth!" 

"You  have  doubtless  been  to  see  Mr.  Singleton?" 
I  said  inquiringly. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Singleton,"  answered  Mr. 
Norman  j  "  and  I  have  found  him  everything  you 
represented.  He  is  evidently  a  talented,  a  dis- 
creet, and  a  humane  man.  I  hare  dealt  candidly 
with  him — I  have  told  him  everything  I  know  in 
respect  to  this  most  unfortunate  case." 

"  And  he  is  coming  ?"  I  inquired,  inwardly 
shuddering  with  apprehension. 

Mr.  Norbaan  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,  "  It 
is  now  half-past  nine  o'clock :  I  allowed  an  hour 
for  breakfast;  and  I  have  therefore  requested  Mr. 
Singleton  to  be  here  at  half-past  ten  precisely. 
He  has  promised  to  be  punctual.  I  am  prepared, 
Ellen,  to  deal  resolutely  with  this  case ;  for  some 
secret  voice  within  me  seems  to  whisper  that  the 
happiness  of  my  beloved  daughter  is  cruelly  in> 
Tolved." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Juliet,  who  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  her  husband.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
Lord  Frederick  still  wore  the  ominous  black  fillet 
around  his  head :  but  I  may  add  that  I  noticed 
how  Mr.  Norman's  eyes  were  shudderingly  with- 
drawn from  it,  as  if  the  presentiment  were  indeed 
strong  in  his  mind  that  it  concealed  something 
dreadful.  The  young  nobleman  again  affected  to  be 
cheerful  and  happy :  he  assured  us  that  he  was 
much  better — and  he  talked  of  taking  a  ride  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day  ;  but  not  a 
syllable  was  spoken  by  any  one  about  proceeding 
to  a  place  of  worship : — the  thoughts  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  thither,  were  now  ab- 
sorbed in  more  engrossing  if  not  more  impor- 
tant considerations. 


CHAPTEB  LXXir. 

THE  CIEEGYMAW'S  KAEEATIVB. 

LoED  Febdeeick  Eavenscliffe  lingered  over 
the  breakfast,— sometimes  rattling  away  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  deemed  calculated  to  inspire  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  gay  and  cheerful,  and  sometimes 
directing  his  attention  to  the  London  newspapers 
which  had  arrived  by  the  post.  By  that  assumed 
hilarity  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  cheat  his 
wife  and  father-in-law  into  the  belief  that  his 
mind  was  really  becoming  settled  and  cheerful  : 
but  as  for  myself,  the  wretched  young  nobleman 
knew  only  but  too  well  that  I  was  not  to  be  thus 
deluded — for  I  was  aware  of  the  tremendous  secret 
which  had  for  ever  rendered  happiness  a  mere 
name  to  his  experience  ! 

Precisely  at  half-past  ton  o'clock  Mr.  Singleton 
was  seen  threading  his  way  through  the  little  en- 
closure in  front  of  the  house ;  and  Lord  Frederick 
Eavenscliffe,  dropping  a  newspaper  from  his  hand, 
started  up  from  his  seat,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of 
terror,  "  There  is  the  surgeon  !" 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Mr. 
Norman  :  "  it  is  I  who  have  requested  his  attend- 
»nce  here." 

"  You,  sir  !"  ejaculated  Eavenscliffe  fiercely;  for 


he  momentarily  lost  hi  3  temper  under  the  influsace 
of  the  harrowed  feelings  which  seized  upon  him. 

"Yes— I,  my  lord!"  responded  Mr.  Norman, 
with  a  grave  and  firm  composure.  "  If  you  do  not 
perform  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourself  and 
to  your  wife,  it  is  incumbent  on  your  friends  to 
perform  that  duty  on  your  behalf.  Be  reasonable, 
my  lord " 

"  But  why  should  I  see  a  doctor?"  demanded 
Eavenscliffe.  "  I  tell  you  that  I  am  now  quite 
well " 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  observing,"  said  Mr. 
Norman,  "that  it  is  impossible  one  who  has  re- 
cently suffered  such  injuries  as  you  have  sustained, 
can  be  altogether  well.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  the  fall 
from  your  horse  may  have  hurt  you  internally; 
and  it  is  on  this  point  chiefly  that  I  am  desirous 
Mr.  Singleton  should  be  consulted." 

"  My  dear  Frederick,"  said  Juliet,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  husband's  neck,  "  do  pray  listen 
to  my  father !  I  beseech  you  to  he  reasonable ! — 
he  is  doing  everything  for  the  best !" 

"Well,  well,  Juliet — I  yield — I  consent!" 
ejaculated  Frederick.  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir," 
he  immediately  added,  advancing  to  Mr.  Norman 
and  proffering  his  hand,  "  if  for  a  moment  I  spoke 
abruptly  and  perhaps  ungratefully — but  I  appre- 
ciate your  kindness!" 

"Enough,  Frederick — enough!"  exclaimsd  Mr. 
Norman :  "  say  not  another  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And  now  go  and  see  Mr.  Singleton  :  for  I 
gave  instructions  that  he  was  to  be  shown  up  into 
the  drawing-room." 

I  saw  that  Lord  Frederick  darted  a  look  upon 
me  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  I  were  privy  to  that 
proceeding  on  Mr.  Norman's  part :  but  I  main- 
tained so  complete  a  control  over  my  looks  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  judge  anythin* 
thereby — unless  it  were  that  I  had  most  sacredly 
respected  bis  secret.  He  issued  from  the  room ; 
and  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Juliet  clasped 
her  hands  together,  murmuring  with  an  expression 
of  anguished  terror  upon  hercountenance,  "  Heaven 
grant  that  the  result  of  all  this  may  not  be  toirri- 
tate  or  excite  poor  Frederick's  mind  even  still 
more  than  it  has  yet  been  disturbed  !" 

"Tranquillize  yourself,  Juliet,"  said  Mr.  Nor- 
man ;  "be  composed,  my  dear  child  ! — for  the  step 
which  I  have  taken  was  an  indispensable  one ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  cannot  reproach 
myself." 

Mr.  Norman  now  quitted  the  breakfast-parlour 
for  a  few  minutes— in  order,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  that  he  might  leave  liis  daughter  to  the 
soothing  influeuce  of  my  friendly  consolations. 
But  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  ascend  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, nor  be  present  at  the  interview  between 
his  son-in-law  and  Mr.  Singleton. 

"Dearest  Ellen,"  said  Juliet,  the  instant  we 
were  alone  together,  "  what  did  my  father  mean  by 
saying  last  night  that  in  the  step  that  he  was  ihus 
taking,  he  was  swayed  by  circumstances  which  he 
would  not  then  explain  to  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  Norman,"  I  replied,  '•'  ia  naturally  appre- 
hensive on  your  husband's  account " 

"Tell  me,  dearest  Ellen,"  asked  Juliet,  quickly, 
and  with  a  sad  woe-begone  expression  of  counte- 
nance,— "  tell  me,  did  you  last  night  hear — did  my 

father  hear " 

"  It  were  useless  to  deceive  you,  Juliet,"  I  re« 
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joined,  with  a  sickening  sensation  at  the  heart. 
"  I  did  hear  those  dreadful  cries— and  your  father 
also  beard  them  in  his  ovrn  chamber  !" 

"  Oh  !  it  was  a  dreadful,  dreadful  thing  !"  cried 
Juliet,  joining  her  hands  together  in  anguish, — 
"  all  in  the  deep  darkness  of  our  chamber — the 
lamp  extinguished— the  curtains  closely  drawn 
over  the  windows,  so  that  not  the  faintest  glim- 
mering of  the  beautiful  clear  moonlight  could 
penetrate  !— and  I  to  be  suddenly  startled  up  from 
my  slumber  !  But  G-od  knows  I  do  not  say  this 
to  complain— I  would  do  anything  for  poor  Fre- 
derick  " 

"  My  sweet  friend,"  I  said,  unable  to  restrain 
my  tears,  "it  is  indeed  a  trying  time  for  you; 
and  deeply,  deeply  do  1  sympathise  with  you !" 

Juliet  threw  herself  into  my  arms;  and  she 
clung  to  me,  weeping  and  sobbing,  for  some 
minutes.  At  length,  slowly  disengaging  herself 
from  my  embrace,  she  said  in  a  low  deep  voice,  and 
with  a  look  which  proved  that  she  dreaded  to  put 
the  question,  "  What  did  my  father  think,  Ellen, 
of  those  dreadful  cries?" 

"He  said  but  very  little  on  the  subject,"  I 
answered  :  "  but  the  observation  which  be  did  make 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  more  than  ever  con- 
Tinced  of  the  propriety  of  consulting  Mr.  Singleton." 

Mr.  Norman  now  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour:  Juliet  quickly  composed  her  looks;  and 
her  father  began  to  converse  on  different  topics, 
evidently  with  the  considerate  design  of  soothing 
the  painfulness  of  his  daughter's  suspense  during 
the  interview  that  was  taking  place  in  the  apart- 
ment overhead.  This  interview  lasted  altogether 
for  upwards  of  balf-an-hour ;  and  then  we  heard 
the  drawing-room  bell  ring  as  a  signal  that  the 
surgeon  was  taking  his  leave  of  his  patient.  Mr. 
Norman  issued  from  the  parlour,  met  Mr.  Single- 
ton in  the  hall,  and  led  him  into  the  dining-room 
opposite.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Lord 
Frederick  descended  the  stairs,  and  joined  Juliet 
and  myself  in  the  breakfast-parlour.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  the  look  that  he  wore.  He  was 
smiling  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  :  but  it  seemed 
as  if  this  gaiety  were  only  a  gloss  or  varnish  over 
a  haggard  anguished  expression  which  the  recent 
trial  of  his  leeiings  had  left  behind. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  a  light  tone,  "  I  knew  it 
was  all  useless,  and  that  it  would  end  in  com- 
paratively nothing  !" 

"  Then  there  is  naught  serious  ?"  exclaimed 
Juliet  joyously,  as  she  took  her  husband's  hand 
and  pressed  it  between  both  her  own. 

"  Serious  ?  —  no,  my  dear  girl !"  answered 
Frederick.  "  I  have  been  shaken  by  the  fall  from 
the  horse — Singleton  recommends  repose  and  rest 
—and  he  is  going  to  send  me  some  medicine- 
opiates,  sedatives,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Then  as  for  my  restlessness  at  night,"  continued 
Bavenscliffe,  his  countenance  suddenly  changing 
as  he  thus  alluded  to  the  topic— and  he  glanced 
with  uneasy  furtiveness  at  Juliet,  then  at  me, — 
"  it  is  only  a  repetition  in  my  dreams  of  the 

dreadful  accident but  you  know  what  I  mean, 

and  there  is  enough  upon  the  subject !  I  am  now 
going  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room. 
Get  me  some  books,  Juliet." 

"  I  will  come  and  sit  by  you,  Frederick,"  she 
responded :  "  I  will  get  you  the  books  and  join 
you  immediately." 


With  these  words  she  issued  from  the  room : 
and  Lord  Frederick,  hastily  accosting  me,  whis- 
pered in  a  low  rapid  tone,  "  My  secret  is  still 
safe!  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  Miss  Percy! 
I  see  that  you  have  not  let  fall  a  syllable  that 
might  betray  it !  Singleton  suspects  nothing. 
He  was  keen — searching — minute  in  all  his  ques- 
tions ;  and,  Oh,  my  G-od !  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
probing  a  wound  that  was  already  hideously 
painful !  Nevertheless,  I  satisfied  him  ;  and  he 
will  satisfy  Mr.  Norman  likewise.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  it  must  all  end  at  last ! — but  for  the 
present  I  am  as  happy  as  the  doomed  criminal 
who  has  obtained  a  respite." 

Lord  Frederick  quitted  the  breakfast  parlour, 
and  ascended  to  the  drawing  room, — whither  he 
was  immediately  followed  by  Juliet,  who  had  been 
to  procure  some  books  from  the  library.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and 
I  went  out  into  the  ball  to  speak  to  Mr.  Single- 
ton. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Percy  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
taking  my  hand.  "Once  more  at  Biver  House? 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you !" 

We  exchanged  a  few  observations  on  indiiTerent 
topics;  and  just  as  Mr.  Singleton  was  taking  his 
leave,  he  hastily  whispered,  "  Try  and  favour  me 
with  a  call  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Come  be- 
tween one  and  two  if  possible  :  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

He  significantly  placed  his  finger  upon  bis  lips, 
and  hastened  away.  Mr.  Norman  had  re-entered 
the  breakfast-parlour,  where  I  now  joined  him. 
His  countenance  wore  a  somewhat  lighter  expres- 
sion than  before  bis  interview  with  the  surgeon ; 
and  I  therefore  thought  that  Lord  Frederick  was 
correct  in  bis  idea  that  Mr.  Singleton  would 
satisfy  the  mind  of  Juliet's  father. 

"  You  are  anxious  to  know,  Ellen,  what  has 
taken  place,"  said  Mr.  Norman  ;  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  exactly.  Mr.  Singleton  represented  to  Lord 
Frederick  that  he  ought  to  deal  candidly  with  him, 
and  not  trifle  with  his  health  on  account  of  any 
silly  punctilio  or  prejudice  which  he  might  enter- 
tain. Lord  Frederick  mentioned  certain  symptoms 
which  he  felt ;  and  Mr.  Singleton  heard  enough  to 
convince  him  that  Frederick  had  been  very  much 
shaken  by  the  fall  from  the  horse.  But  relative 
to  the  accident  which  occurred  in  London,  Fre« 
derick  positively  refused  to  suffer  Mr.  Singleton  to 
see  the  wound.  He  said  that  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely healed,  but  that  the  scar  was  horrible,  and 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  remove  the  bandage. 
He  mentioned  circumstances  which  convinced  Mr. 
Singleton  that  when  in  London  he  had  positively 
obtained  advice  from  an  eminent  physician  :  indeed 
he  displayed  the  prescription  for  certain  soothing 
medicines  which  he  had  received  from  that  medical 
practitioner.  And  cow  I  come,  Ellen,"  continued 
Mr.  Norman,  "  to  Mr.  Singleton's  own  opinion 
upon  the  case.  He  says  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Lord  Frederick  must  have  sustained  when 
in  London  some  accident  which  produced  a  very 
great  shock  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  that 
this  influence  has  since  been  aggravated  by  the 
fall  from  the  horse.  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural 
nor  strange  that  Frederick  should  have  horrible 
dreams,  or  that  he  should  start  up  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  give  vent  to  wild  and  mourntul  cries ; 
for  these  results  are  consistent  with  the  nervous 
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febrile  symptoms  previously  spoken  of.  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton thinks  that  I  ought  not  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  what  I  may  look  upon  as  Lard  Fre- 
derick's obstinate  perseverance  in  keeping  the 
black  ribbon  upon  his  brow.  A  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  belongs  to  certain  dispositions ;  and 
it  becomes  enhanced  into  a  positive  excruciation 
when  the  whole  nervous  system  has  received  a 
very  severe  shock.  This  sensitiveness  is  naturally 
greater  with  young  persons  who  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  good  looks,  and  who  have  any 
special  vanity  and  conceit  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Singleton  has  known  many  patients  who  have  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  having  their  disfiguring 
wounds  or  scars  revealed  even  to  the  eye  of  their 
medical  attendant.  Indeed  so  singular  is  some- 
times the  conduct  of  invalids  when  the  nervous 
system  is  unsettled,  that  if  they  be  afraid  of  death, 
for  instance,  they  will  study  their  utmost  to  per- 
suade themselves  there  is  no  real  danger,  and  in 
No.  51.— Ellen  Peecy. 


this  morbid  mood  they  will  even  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal from  their  medical  attendant  what  they  ex- 
perience and  make"  him  believe  that  they  never 
felt  better  in  their  lives.  In  the  same  way  a  pa- 
tient will  recoil  from  the  idea  of  suffering  a 
medical  man  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  disfigured  by  an  accident  or  a  dis- 
ease ;  and  thus,  Ellen,  according  to  all  these 
theories  and  reasonings,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to 
be  surprised  that  my  son-in-law  has  doomed  him- 
self to  wear  the  black  fillet  around  his  head,  and 
that  he  will  not  so  much  as  remove  it  before  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  nor  for  surgical  inspection." 

"Then  you  are  now  satisfied,  Mr.  Norman?"  I 
asked. 

He  did  not  immediately  reply  to  my  question ; 
he  meditated — the  cloud  again  came  over  his  fea- 
tures ,•  and  at  length  he  said,  "  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  Ellen:  but  still  I  cannot  consis- 
tently with  strict  truth  aiQrm  that  I  am.    I  knoir 
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not  ho»-  it  is:— perhaps  the  excessive  l.-re  waieii  I  ought  to  be  giTeo.  I  wiu  telliog  mj  brother  and 
bear  aj  d«iighter  lenden  me  painfoUj  appnhea*  |  aster  at  the  moment  joa  vers  umooneed,  Y^iis 
■re  on  her  aeeoimfr— perheps  my  ovn  aerves  we  FiBfcj,*'coDtuiBed  the  dergymen,  "of  a  verj  p&ia- 
bj  iceeat  dievmstukeee  man  or  kos  a— Iwg—  { fol  aeeae  at  whidi  I  was  praeent  the  daj  baCare 
perfa^iB  Ukewim  the  kaovledge  dt  I<ord  fi»-  jeatarday,  and  whieh  indeed,  eontraiy  to  my  Ofi> 
derifck's  aDtecedeota  ImTe  Imd  their  iirilnimcw  in !  giaal  iatentioo,  delayed  my  depoitvra  from  Irf»> 
TCBdering  me  EMfMCMMn;  fat  yon  know  very  well,  doo  nntil  jeatoday.  I  had  scarcely  comoieiieed 
EUen,  thai  after  aD  hk  eondaei  towards  Joliet  my  BanakiTe  when  yoa  knocked  at  the  door;  aad 
pKTioas  to  their  mazriage,  it  ie  impaesiUe  fiir  me  j  therefore  I  will  again  begin  it.     Ton  will  sec^ 


to  entntain  a  rety  exalted  t^inioa  oC  hia  cha- 
lacter.  Howerer,  as  I  was  aayiag^  it  may  per- 
haps be  all  these  ctreusataBeea  to  which  I  have 
alladed,  that  are  acting  ipoa  my  mind,  and  which 
leave  certain  vagne  and  indefinite  mi«iTings  float. 
ing  there  despite  evraything  I  bar*  beard  from 
Mr.  Singleton's  lips.  Bat  we  will  now  saj  no 
mere  npoa  the  snifieet.  I  hare  dons  all  that  a 
&tb«r  can  do  when  be  EKodes  that  the  happiness 
of  bis  daughter  is  comprosnised;  aad  I  can  do  no 
mote.  Tpa  return  to  town  the  day  after  to- 
BCRow — and  I  wffl  accompany  yov.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  I  dmil  come  back  to  Birer  Honse  and 
see  how  Frederic  is  gettiag  on.  Tiilthealmnat 
endeaToor  to  remain  satwlrd,  and  if  poaabls^  to 
■et  theae  lagne  auagivings  of  mine  at  rest." 

Mir.  Korman  and  I  than  temporarily  separated, 
—he  going  oat  to  take  a  walk,  aad  I  retiring  to 
my  own  chamber.  Tbe  eril  appeared  to  be  stared 
off:  Lord  Frederick's  secret  seamed  to  be  safe  for 
the  preeeat.  Bat  Mr.  Singletaa  deared  to  have  a 
^rate  interriew  with  me.  tim  what  parpose 
eoold  thk  be  P  Did  he  oospect  soaetbiog  ?  had  be 
with  a  kind  diseretkB  fiarbome  from  aeatioBiBg 
■adi  Mupieion,  whataoerer  it  wes^  to  Mr.  Vor- 
I  ?  aad  was  be  aaxioas  to  oonaolt  ma  on  the  po- 


Mlss  Percy,  thai  wild  and  thrilling  romaoee  is  not 
limited  only  to  norelB  or  to  the  stage,  bat  that  in 
the  range  of  teal  lift  it  oAea  siaiiiiii  ii  more  ririd 
forms  sad  takes  more  woadroasembodimenta.** 

I  Mt  interested  by  this  prefMe,  and  pr^aied 
to  fisten  wita  atteatioB, — although  I  was  in  sas- 
pense  ss  to  what  Mr.  Singletoo  the  surgeon's  ob> 
jeet  might  be  in  seeking  a  ^rate  interriew  with 
me. 

"  It  was,  as  I  bare  said,  Iha  day  before  yester- 
day," eontinaed  Mr.  Sii^letoa  the  der^rman, 
"  that  jast  as  I  was  completing  my  prepara:i«>aa  to 
aei  off  on  this  hmg-pcoo^sed  rait  to  Birar,  I  re- 
ceiTed  a  message  reqaesting  me  to  repair  imme- 
diatdy  to  a  neighboonng  hotd  and  administer  the 
last  sacrament  to  a  gentfemaa  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  I  sbooli  tell  yon,  3<i»  Percy, 
that  my  iaeombeaey  is  at  Uie  West  Sal  of  Loo- 
doa,  aad  thai  the  hotd  to  whieh  I  was  thos  sam- 
moaed  is  sitoated  in  a  frshionable  qaarter.  Of 
eoorae  aaA  a  BMosage  was  impeiatiTe:  mj  pre. 
psratJOBS  for  departare  from  the  metropdit  were 
at  oace  abaadoaed,  aad  I  basteaed  to  the  hotel. 
Ibe  name  of  the  dying  gentlemaa  had  been  men- 
tiaaed  to  bm  :  boi  thi%  for  teaeoas  which  will  pre- 
■eatiy  be«Mae  obrioai^   I  sappteei.     t   was  c<m- 


oitioB  of  afiirs  ?  I  cooldnot  cunjwtnre;  bat  I  was  [  daeted  ap  to  an  aatO'^hamber,  wbsce  I  fbaad  two 
iceolred  to  call  aad  see  the  sorgeon  between  the  physicians;  and  thej  gare  me  to  aadnstand  that 
boaia  which  he  had  indicated.  Aeemdiagly,  at  i  their  patient  in  the  aljoimng  roam  wai  engaged 
aboot  oae  o'dock,  I  left  the  bonae  and  prMeeded    widi  a  lawyer  who  had  be^  tent  Sot  to  reeeire 


to  the  little  Tillage  of  Sirer,  wUdi  was  dose  by, 
and  where  Mr.  Siagletoa  reoaded.  On  reaehiag 
his  dwdlin^  I  was  ai  obmo  ahowa  by  a  neatly- 
dusaed  maid  aim  aat  into  a  pailoar  where  Mr.  Sin- 
^Btoa  «M  seated  with  aaether  gentleman  aad 
lady.  Ihe  geBtleeaan— whom  I  jadged  by  bis 
dram  to  be  a  Ucsgyatta,  aad  who  was  a  benero- 
l—t-JiMAmg  maa  of  moddle  aga^was  intzodoeed  to 
me  as  Mr.  ISngletian's  brother.  Xhe  lady  was  the 
■■igean'swife;  andsheieeeiredaawithafineadfy 
m^Bome.  It  was  erident  that  the  dergyman  was 
alieady  aware  of  my  eaqpeeted  pteaeaee,  and  that 
he  had  beea  iafiormed  who  I  ^as;  for  hee^rassed 
bis  graiifieatioB  ai  thos  meeting  me,  aad  he  was  a 
KbetalHBinded  moa  who  had  ao  prejodiee  against 
the  stage,  its  ^nflniMiw*,  or  ito  rotaiiee.  Indeed  he 
pteeoitly  gave  me  to  ondeiataad  that  be  had  aeea 
me  in  two  or  three  of  my  &roiitite  characters;  fiv 
it  speared  that  he  fired  ia  Londoa.  I  may  here 
add  that  he  bad  eoow  to  pass  a  frw  ds^  with  his 
brother,  aad  he  had  onij  arriredat  Birer  at  a  late 
hoar  <«  the  preewHng  ereaing. 

"Ton  may  eoatinae  that  tala  wUeh  yon  wen 
teUing  as,"  said  Mr.  Singfeton  the  angeoa,  that 
addrnds^  biaadf  to  his  brother,  after  I  had 
taken  the  seat  which  was  placed  for  my  accomnio- 
datioa.  "  Wm  Fbtcy  is  doobtkas  in  ao  hany  tot 
mttm  asinotes;  and  as  it  is  perhaps  no  secret— ^'* 

"  Hot  precisely  a  secret,"  answered  the  clergy- 
nsan,  "  tboagfa  as  a  amiter  of  coarse,  from  its  reiy 
nature,  it  is  not  a  nazrabTe  to  which  fall  pabUeity 


and  record  the  dying  man's  last  testamentary  in- 
strartioaBi  One  of  the  physidans  proceeded  to 
aaannwfe  that  I  had  arrired :  he  retamed  in  a 
few  mommte  with  the  iatelligenoe  that  the  will 
was  drawn  ap,  thai  it  merdy  awaited  dgnatare, 
aad  that  when  the  eereeaony  was  orer  I  sboald  be 
free  to  enter  into  the  dying  man's  presence-  Toe 
two  phyaciaas  pasaed  into  the  death-chamber  to 
atteet  the  will;  aad  ia  a  few  annates  they  came 
forth,  awnmpanied  by  the  lawyer.  I  that  entered 
the  inner  room.  The  dying  gentleman  was  com 
pletdy  aenoible:  he  was  in  foU  poswaiioTi  of  hia 
moital  feeoltiea.  I  fbond  him  to  be  an  dderiy 
man ;  aad  from  the  conversation  whieh  preeently 
took  place  between  oa^  I  discorered  that  he  was 
very  lich,  and  that  he  had  eadarad  the  saddest 
calamities:  fbr,ala8 !  the  wealthy  in  this  world  an 
as  liable  to  miafertsae  as  tiie  test  of  ho 
It  is  the  eommon  lot  of  homanify.'* 

The  dergymon  paaaed  for  a  few  mnment^  aad 
then  eontinaed  in  the  fdlowing  strain  :— 

"  I  foand  the  dying  gentleman,  as  I  hare  said, 
in  the  fall  posaesgaon  of  bis  mental  fsealtiei^  and 
perfectly  aware  that  hia  ead  was  ^^roaehiqg. 
He  was  not  poishiog  of  any  partiealar  disease— 
bat  was  fitetally  and  tra^  dying  throng  grief  aad 
with  a  breaking  heart.  Vader  these  iofloeaoes  be 
was  anking  oat  of  eriilencw.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  bem>  calm  aad  eoDected  when  giriog  hu 
find  imttnctions  to  the  attorney;  bat  he  grew 
dieadfally  agitated  while  anbosoming  his  feeling 
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to  me.  Ho  declared  that  throughout  his  life  he 
had  never  until  within  the  last  few  weeks  com- 
mitted a  single  deed  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
trouble  his  miad  as  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed 
of  death.  Eut  within  those  few  weeks  it  was 
different !  He  had  done  something  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  which  he  had  considered  himself  fully 
and  completely  justified  at  the  time;  but  now 
that  the  band  of  death  was  upon  him,  grave  and 
serious  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  soul  whether  it 
were  not  a  crime  which  he  bad  thus  committed. 
Indeed  it  was  a  terrible  vengeance  which  he  had 
wreaked;  and  I  shuddered  from  head  to  foot, 
while  my  blood  ran  cold  within  me,  as  I  listened 
to  his  explanations.  It  appeared  that  his  daugh- 
ter—his only  child,  whom  he  had  loved  with  the 
fondest  parental  devotion — had  been  basely  seduced 
by  a  young  nobleman  " 

It  was  here  with  the  greatest  diiUculty  that  I 
could  prevent  an  ejaculation  from  escaping  my 
lips.  The  tale  which  was  being  told,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  be  fitting  itself  into  the  framework  of 
circumstances  already  known  to  me.  I  however 
conquered  my  emotion;  but  it  was  with  suspended 
breath  and  with  the  deepest  suspense  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  progress  of  the  clergyman's  narra- 
tive. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Beverend  Mr.  Singleton, 
"  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  beloved  and  only 
daughter  had  been  rendered  the  victim  of  a  most 
atrocious  villany  :  she  had  perished,  and  her  babe 
with  her !  Then  this  gentleman  resolved  to  wreak 
a  terrific  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  these 
calamities.  The  name  of  this  guilty  young  noble- 
man was  not  mentioned  to  me  :  the  gentleman 
had  pledged  himself,  it  appears,  to  respect  the 
secret  of  the  fearful  chastisement  which  he  in- 
flicted on  his  daughter's  seducer.  And  what  think 
you  was  this  chastisement  ?  The  vindictive  father 
had  enticed  the  young  nobleman  to  the  house 
which  ho  occupied  at  the  time;  and  there,  in  the 
same  room  where  the  dead  daughter  and  the  babe 
lay, — there,  in  that  room,  certain  ruffians  hired 
for  the  purpose  seized  upon  the  young  nobleman, 
held  him  forcibly  in  a  chair,  and  upon  his  brow 
impressed  a  red-hot  iron  !" 

"  Good  God,  Miss  Percy !  you  are  ill !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Sing:eton  the  surgeon,  springing  up 
from  his  chair.  "  Come  with  me  into  the  next 
room  ! — No  !  no  !"  he  ejaculated,  thus  address- 
ing himself  to  his  wife  and  his  brother ;  "  do  you 
both  of  you  remain  here  !"— fur  they  likewise  had 
now  sprung  up  from  their  seats,  and  were  anxious 
to  render  whatsoever  assistance  lay  in  their 
power. 

I  had  not  swooned — I  had  not  lost  my  con- 
sciousness :  on  the  contrary,  all  my  mental  faculties 
were  most  keenly  and  vividly  alive  within  me. 
But  a  deadly  pallor  had  come  over  my  coun- 
tenance: I  had  started  as  if  galvanized  with 
sudden  horror ;  and  then  I  had  sunk  back  in  my 
chair.  Mr.  Singleton  led  me  from  the  sitting- 
room,  and  conducted  me  into  his  surgery,  where 
he  gave  me  volatile  essences  to  inhale ;  and  I 
quickly  recovered— or  rather,  I  should  say,  re- 
gained my  self-possession.  And  now,  when  I 
glanced  up  at  his  countenance,  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  Lord  Frederick  Ravenscliffe's  fatal  secret  was 
no  longer  in  my  keeping  alone  ! 

"Do   not  be  excited,  Miss  Percy!— compose 


yourself  1"  ho  said,  with  a  kind  voice  and  look. 
"  It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  coincidences 
whiuh  some  persons  would  call  accideutal,  but 
which  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  evidences  of 
the  inscrutable  working  out  of  providential  de- 
signs !" 

"  It  is  useless,  Mr.  Singleton,  for  me  to  deny," 
I  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  you  have  fathomed 
one  of  the  most  fearful  mysteries  which  ever  came 
within  my  knowledge !" 

"  Ah  !  then,  it  is  so !"  ejaculated  the  surgeon. 
"  Good  heavens  !  that  wretched  young  nobleman  ! 
But  his  unfortunate  wife  — does  she  also  know  it  ? 
and  is  she  striving  to  keep  it  secret  from  her 
father  ?" 

"No— Oh,  no!"  I  exclaimed;  " heaven  forbid 
that  she  should  learn  this  hideous  truth  !  But 
leave  me  here  by  myself  for  a  few  minutes,"  I 
continued;  "return  to  your  brother — ascertain 
from  him  whether  that  gentleman  of  whom  he 
was  speaking  actually  died " 

"  I  can  answer  this  question.  Miss  Percy," 
responded  Mr.  Singleton,  "  without  seeking  my 
brother  for  further  information  ;  because  when  he 
began  to  tell  my  wife  and  me  the  tale  before  you 
knocked  at  the  front  door,  he  commenced  by 
saying  that  he  had  the  day  before  yesterday  at- 
tended at  the  death-bed  of  a  penitent  who  died  in 
peace  in  his  arms  !" 

"  Then  Mr.  Gower  is  no  more,"  I  thought 
within  myself :  "  the  avenger  is  gone  to  his  last 
account !  And  oh  !  was  not  his  life  cut  short  be- 
neath the  blighting  influence  of  that  wickedness 
which  crushed  bis  hapless  daughter  down  into  the 
grave  P  Frederick  liavenscliffe,  you  have  indeed 
much  to  answer  for  !" 

"  You  are  reflecting  sorrowfully  and  painfully, 
Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  gently  breaking 
in  upon  my  meditations.  "  This  is  a  frightful 
secret  which  has  been  in  your  keeping  I" 

"  And  lest  you  should  think  it  strange,  Mr. 
Singleton,"  I  responded,  "  that  the  hideous  secret 
should  be  known  to  me,  and  not  to  the  wife  of  the 
delinquent  su£ferer  himself,  I  must  give  you  some 
explanations." 

I  then  told  Mr.  Singleton  a  sufficiency  of  past 
events  to  make  him  comprehend  how  it  was  that 
I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  horrible  ceremony  of 
branding  Lord  Frederick  Ravenscliffij :  I  informed 
the  surgeon  that  it  was  merely  through  motives  of 
the  kindest  consideration  fur  Juliet  that  I  had  ia 
any  way  aided  her  husband  to  keep  his  disgrace  a 
secret;  and  I  concluded  by  repeating  the  vehe- 
ment, impassioned,  and  anguished  language  in 
which  Lord  Frederick  had  spuken  to  mo  on  the 
preceding  day  when  he  alluded  to  suicide  and  the 
various  means  that  had  suggested  themselves  to 
bis  ferered  imagination  for  accomplishing  the 
work  of  self-destruction, 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  said, 
"  why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  to  your  house  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  why  did  you  seek  a  private 
interview  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Miss  Percy.  During  my  in- 
terview in  the  forenoon  with  Lord  Frederick 
Havenaciifle,  the  suspicion  entered  my  mind  that 
there  was  something  kept  in  the  background — 
aome  mystery  enveloping  him  !  Indeed,  I  shared 
the  suspicion  which  Mr.  Norman  had  previously 
confessed  to  me  with  franknes?,  that  the  tale  of 
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the  accident  with  the  kerbstone  was  more  or  less 
liable  to  doubt,  and  that  there  was  something  in 
the  whole  business  which  remained  to  be  probed 
and  fathomed.  But  I  could  not  tell  Lord  Frede- 
rick what  ideas  were  thus  floating  in  my  mind : 
neither  could  I  obtain  any  information  from  his 
lips  to  confirm  those  ideas.  His  tale,  though  ex- 
traordinary, was  consistent,  and  might  be  strictly 
true.  Eemember,  I  say  it  might  be  strictly  true  ! 
Still  there  was  a  little  incident  which  somewhat 
strengthened  my  misgiving 

"  And  that  incident  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Lord  Frederick  informed  me  that  soon  after 
the  accident  in  London,  he  consulted  an  eminent 
physician.  He  showed  me  a  prescription  which 
that  physician  had  given  him;  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  for  calming  and  soothing  medicines.  I  in- 
quired if  the  physician  had  not  given  an  additional 
prescription— an  ointment  for  instance,  or  any 
other  application  for  the  wounded  forehead  ?  For 
a  moment  Lord  Frederick  appeared  to  be  thrown 
oflf  his  guard :  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
searched  amongst  certain  papers  in  a  writing-desk, 
and  then  told  me  that  he  had  lost  the  other  pre- 
scription, I  repeat.  Miss  Percy,  this  little  incident 
seemed  suspicious ;  and  yet  it  might  on  the  other 
hand  be  strictly  consistent  with  facts.  Indeed, 
everything  which  emanated  from  Lord  Frederick's 
lips  might  have  been  the  actual  truth  to  the  very 
letter ;  and  as  a  medical  man  I  was  bound  to 
report  accordingly  to  Mr.  Norman.  This  report 
was  given  with  strict  reference  to  the  knowledge 
which  I  actually  possessed ;  and  I  carefully  avoided 
suffering  my  report  to  be  biassed  by  any  misgivings, 
suspicions,  or  sinister  ideas  which  might  have  been 
floating  in  my  mind." 

"You  could  not  possibly  have  acted  more  con- 
scientiously or  honourably,"  I  observed.  "  But 
you  have  now  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Singleton,  why  you 
sought  this  interview  with  me  ?" 

"  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  the  requisite 
information,"  responded  the  surgeon.  "  I  tell  you 
that  though  bound  by  circumstances  to  make  to 
Mr.  Norman  a  report  which  to  a  certain  degree  was 
satisfactory,  I  was  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind. 
I  was  like  a  juror  who  having  to  judge  only  by  the 
circumstances  actually  presented  to  him,  finds  him- 
self constrained  to  return  a  verdict  favourable  to 
the  accused,  though  in  his  own  mind  there  may 
be  lingering  suspicions  and  misgivings  tending  to 
suggest  a  very  opposite  decision.  Such  was  mj 
position  as  the  medical  juror  in  this  case.  But  the 
matter  was  not  to  end  there.  I  had  undertaken 
to  send  medicine  to  the  young  nobleman :  I  was 
to  treat  him  professionally:  I  therefore  naturally 
wished  to  obtain  as  deep  an  insight  as  possible  into 
the  particulars  of  his  case.  I  thought  that  if  there 
were  anything  in  the  background — any  secret, 
in  short— his  wife  would  be  aequainted  with  it,  and 
you,  as  her  most  intimate  friend,  would  have  been 
taken  into  her  confidence.  Therefore  I  considered 
that  thsre  would  be  no  harm  in  my  having  a  little 
private  conversation  with  you,  Miss  Percy,  upon 
the  point — though  when  I  asked  you  to  come 
hither,  I  little  foresaw  it  would  be  for  you  to  hear 
a  tale  which  was  so  much  to  afiect  you,  and  which 
was  so  singularly  destined  to  elucidate  the  mys- 
tery concerning  Lord  Frederick  Eavensclifi'e."       , 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  said,  "  what 
course  will  you  adopt  ?    Will  you  sufii^er  the  wile 


of  that  unhappy  young  nobleman,  as  well  as  her 
father,  to  learn  the  tale  of  this  deep  branding  in- 
famy ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid.  Miss  Percy,"  exclaimed  the 
kind-hearted  surgeon,  "  that  I  should  be  the  means 
of  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  !" 

"  I  expected  nothing  less  than  such  an  assurance 
from  your  lips.  But  carefully  though  Lord 
Frederick  has  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  his 
neighbours  the  fact  that  he  wears  a  bandage  about 
his  head,  yet  servants  will  whisper  and  gossip  — 
perhaps  Mrs-  Singleton  already  suspects  from  your 
brother's  narrative         " 

"  I  can  assure  you  she  suspects  nothing  1"  an- 
swered the  surgeon ;  "  for  I  looked  at  her  counte- 
nance the  very  moment  when  the  truth  flashed  to 
my  knowledge.  Oa  my  return  from  Eiver  House 
I  mentioned  nothing  to  her  of  what  had  there  taken 
place  :  I  never  reveal  professional  secrets  even  to 
my  wife.  It  is  not  as  yet  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Lord  Frederick  wears  the  black  fillet; 
for  when  he  has  been  seen  riding  out,  he  wears  his 
hat  so  low  down  upon  his  head  as  to  conceal  the 
ribbon.  My  brother  departs  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  and  he  is  little  likely  to  catch  any  float- 
ing gossip,  even  if  it  were  really  current.  At  the 
same  time.  Miss  Percy,"  added  Mr.  Singleton, 
speaking  seriously,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  as  a  young 
lady  of  sense,  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  fact  that  Lord  Frederick  does  wear  that  black 
band  to  be  long  concealed.  It  must  ooze  out 
sooner  or  later;  my  wife  may  hear  of  it— she  may 
put  two  and  two  together,  recollecting  my  bro- 
ther's story But  this  much  I  can  promise,  that 

she  will  maintain  silence  upon  her  lips  !" 

"  More  than  all  this,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  responded, 
"  you  can  neither  say  nor  do.  But  tell  me,  is  it 
impossible — is  it  utterly,  absolutely  impossible  that 
the  mark  of  the  brand  can  be  removed  from  the 
brow  of  that  wretched  young  nobleman?" 

"Utterly,  absolutely  impossible !"  answered  Mr. 
Singleton :  "  there  is  no  surgical  operation  by 
which  it  can  be  accomplished." 

"At  all  events,"  I  said,  "you  now  know  pre- 
cisely the  sad  particulars  of  the  case  with  which 
you  have  to  deal.  Perhaps  though  you  cannot 
help  the  physical  disfigurement,  you  may  possibly 
be  enabled  to  minister  to  the  diseased  mind  ?" 

"  Such  shall  be  my  study.  Miss  Percy,"  rejoined 
the  surgeon. 

I  now  rose  to  take  my  leave.  I  returned  for  a 
moment  into  the  parlour  to  pay  my  farewell  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Singleton  and  the  surgeon's  brother; 
and  I  bent  my  way  towards  Eiver  House.  On 
arriving  there,  I  found  that  Mr.  Norman  had  gone 
out  again  after  luncheon ;  and  on  ascending  to  the 
drawing-room,  I  perceived  Lord  Frederick  sleep- 
ing on  the  sofa,  Juliet  being  seated  near  him  with 
her  arms  thrown  about  his  form.  I  wondered 
how  he  could  be  so  incautious  as  thus  to  suffer 
repose  to  steal  over  him  in  the  broad  daylight, 
when  the  finger  of  curiosity  might  lift  the  black 
fillet  from  his  brow ;  and  I  marvelled  all  the  more 
on  remembering  the  numerous  precautions  which 
he  took  at  night-time  to  prevent  the  revelation  of 
the  Cain-brand  in  case  that  black  fillet  should 
happen  to  come  off  in  the  midst  of  his  slumbers. 
But  Juliet  whispered  to  me  that  sleep  had  now  in- 
sensibly stolen  over  him,  as  on  the  previous  day  it 
had  done. 
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Geotlj  disengaging   her   arms  from  about  his  I half-an-hoar  I  thought  I  would  again  seek  Juliet; 


form,  Ladj  Frederick  HaTensclLfiPe  motioned  me  to 
follow  her  from  the  room.  We  proceeded  into 
another  apartment;  and  there  she  at  once  ex- 
claimed, with  a  singular  expression  of  mingled  joy 
and  anguish  upon  her  countenance,  "  Thank 
GK>d  that  jou  came,  Ellen !  It  was  heaven  which 
sent  you  at  that  moment  1" 

The  shuddering  conyiction  of  what  my  unhappy 


for  as  she  assured  me  that  my  presence  inspired 
her  with  courage,  I  deemed  it  better  to  leave  her 
as  little  alone  with  her  husband  as  possible.  To 
the  drawing-room  I  accordingly  repaired  :  but  at 
the  very  instant  that  I  opened  the  door,  a  shriek 
smote  my  ears ;  and  rushing  in,  I  beheld  Juliet 
with  the  black  ribbon  in  her  hand,  and  with  a 
wild,  horror-stricken  countenance  —  while   Lord 


friend  meant,  struck  me;  and  I  said  earnestly  and    Frederick,  startled  by  that  cry  from  his  slumber, 
entreatingly,  "I  conjure  you,  Juliet,  to  rise  supe-    was  thus  suddenly  wakened  up  to  the  conscious- 


nor  to  this  temptation  !" 

"  Oh  !  I  pray  to  heaven  to  give  me  strength  to 
do  so!"  she  replied:  "but  there  are  moments 
when  this  dreadful  curiosity  becomes  stronger 
than  myself!  Last  night,  Ellen,  those  hideous 
cries — they  ring  in  my  brain !  they  vibrate  in  my 
ears !  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad  !  I  am  con- 
vinced too  that  my  father  entertains  some  ideas — 
some  suspicions— though  God  knows  what  they 
are  or  can  be :  for  how  can  the  tale  be  by  any  pos- 
sibility otherwise  than  Frederick  has  represented 
it  ?  Of  what  other  interpretation  or  construction 
are  the  incidents  themselves  susceptible?  It  is 
this  that  bewilders  me !  I  think  there  must 
be  something;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  it  can 
be.  I  seem  to  be  catching  at  shadows — phantom 
forms,  hideous  and  undefined,  as  they  flit  past  in 
the  gloomy  obscurity  of  my  soul !  And  that  my 
father  has  his  doubts  and  misgivings,  I  am  con- 
vinced !— and  these  have  only  tended  to  aggravate 
mine !  Oh,  Ellen !  it  is  dreadful— and  you  cannot 
wonder  that  a  horrible  resistless  curiosity  should 
sometimes  seize  upon  me — especially  when  I  am 
alone  with  him,  when  he  is  asleep,  and  I  have 
naught  to  do  but  perform  an  act  so  slight,  so 
brief,  and  so  simple  in  itself  as  that  of  lifting  the 
black  fillet  with  my  finger !" 

"No,  Juliet,"  I  answered,  "you  must  not  do 
it — you  must  no  more  violate  your  husband's  will 
in  this  respect  than  you  might  open  a  letter  which 
he  had  forbidden  you  lo  read,  or  peer  amongst  the 
contents  of  a  writing-desk  which  he  had  forbidden 
you  to  touch." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  my  sweet  friend,"  answered 
Juliet,  "  to  obey  your  recommendation  !  Oh,  rest 
assured  that  I  will  strive  my  utmost  to  perform  my 
duty  in  this  respect  !  And  now,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  I  feel  myself  strong — for  your  words, 
dear  Ellen,  inspire  me  with  energy — I  wonder  at 
that  weakness  which  almost  betrayed  me  into 
error,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  !  God  grant 
that  I  shall  not  again  experience  such  a  failing  of 
the  moral  courage,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  such  painful  and  humiliating  con- 
fessions to  you,  dear  Ellen !" 

I  was  much  pleased  to  listen  to  these  words 
which  came  from  Juliet's  lips,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  her  countenance  assumed  a  look  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  her  soul  was  indeed  re- 
covering some  of  its  lost  fortitude  ;  and  as  she 
pressed  my  hand,  she  said,  "  It  is  your  friendship, 
dearest  Ellen,  that  has  nerved  me  in  many  a  trial ; 
and  it  shall  still  prove  equally  effective  1  I  will 
return  to  him — I  will  sit  by  his  eide.  Be  not 
afraid,  dearest  Ellen!— the  dark  mood  will  not 
?ome  over  me  again  !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Juliet  sped  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  while  I  ascended  to  my  own  cham- 
ber for  a  little  while.     At  the  expiration  of  about 


ness  that  his  terrible  secret  had  at  length  become 
revealed  to  bis  wife  ! 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

THE  BEASTDED   OHE. 

The  scene  which  now  took  place  almost  defies  the 
power  of  language  for  its  description.  In  my 
terror  lest  any  of  the  servants  should  have  hap- 
pened to  hear  that  wild  shriek  and  should  speed 
to  the  apartment,  I  closed  and  locked  the  door 
behind  me :  then  I  sprang  forward — and  snatch- 
ing the  black  bandage  from  the  hand  of  Juliet, 
I  tossed  it  towards  her  miserable,  guilty  husband. 
Juliet  was  holding  the  ribbon  with  the  firm  grasp 
of  convulsive  tenacity, — that  firmness  which  de- 
rived its  energy  from  the  strength  of  her  anguish 
itself;  so  that  it  was  with  a  certain  degree  of 
violence  and  with  an  abrupt  jerk  that  I  snatched 
the  fillet  from  her.  Then  the  unfortunate  Juliet 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  burst  into  a  per- 
fect agony  of  weeping.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Frederick  was  giving  way  to  the  bitterest  lamen- 
tations as  he  sat  upon  the  sofa  with  a  wild  horror 
depicted  on  his  ghastly  countenance.  And  now 
for  the  first  time  since  that  fatal  night  on  which 
the  mark  of  Cain  was  impressed  upon  his  brow, 
did  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hideous  brand.  It 
was  a  long  mark  of  vivid  scarlet,  stretching 
lengthways  almost  entirely  across  the  forehead  ; 
and  my  blood  ran  cold  within  me  as  I  quickly 
averted  my  eyes  from  the  appalling  spectacle. 

"  My  God !  my  God !  what  have  I  done  ?" 
moaned  the  wretched  Juliet,  her  voice  broken  with 
convulsive  sobbings. 

"  Accursed  being  that  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Frederick  :  "  how  have  I  lived  to  meet  this  mo- 
ment which  was  inevitable  !" — and  with  a  species 
of  frenzy  he  thrust  both  his  hands  into  his  hair 
and  tore  it  as  if  he  sought  to  wrench  it  out  by  the 
roots. 

"  0  Ellen  !  you  will  despise  me— you  will  hate 
me  !"  continued  Juliet,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
woful   lamentation  :    "  but  the   dark  mood  came 

over   me   again — it  was  irresistible and  I  did 

it !  Frederick  !"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  bursting 
from  my  arms  and  rushing  towards  him,  "  I  ad- 
jure you  to  tell  me  what  means  that  dreadful 
mark  !" 

There  was  frenzy  in  the  looks  of  the  wretched 
wife  as  she  stood  before  him  :  there  was  frenzy 
likewise  in  the  looks  of  the  perhaps  still  more 
wretched  husband  as  he  now  gazed  up  at  her 
with  a  wild  bewilderment.  Ob,  it  was  a  dreadful 
scene!  Full  well  did  I  know  that  behind  that 
branded  brow  there  was  a  maddening  brain,  racked 
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with  the  most  horrible  excruciation— and  a  scarcely 
less  frenzied  brain  throbbing  behind  the  pure  white 
brovv  of  the  miserable  man's  wretched  wife !  Yes 
—it  was  a  scene  that  to  be  looked  upon  only  for  a 
moment,  would  leave  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,— a  scene  which  even 
as  I  am  now  writing,  appears  to  rise  up  vividly 
before  me  with  all  its  terrible  incidents  as  strongly 
marked  as  they  were  at  that  moment. 

"  Frederick!"  repeated  Juliet,  "  I  adjure  you  to 
answer  me !" 

She  wept  no  longer :  her  eye-balls,  unmoisteued 
by  tears,  seemed  to  burn;  her  countenance  was 
ghastly  pale — the  features  were  rigid:  a  terrible 
energy  seemed  to  be  inspiring  her,  as  if  she  were 
resolved  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  Por  a  few 
instants  longer  did  her  husband  continue  to  gaze 
up  at  her  in  that  same  horror-stricken  manner ; 
and  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees,  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  the  most  rending 
anguish,  "Have  pity  upon  your  miserable  hus- 
band, Juliet !  I  am  accursed  ! — the  punishment 
of  Clime  is  upon  the  brow  of  the  criminal !" 

"My  God!"  moaned  Juliet,  all  her  energy 
giving  way  in  an  instant :  and  she  sank  senseless 
into  my  arms. 

"  I  will  leave  you  with  her,  Miss  Percy,"  said 
Lord  Frederick.  "  Tell  her  everything !  let  the 
whole  truth  be  made  known  to  her !  The  time  for 
deception  is  past !  Tell  her  everything,  I  say ! — 
spare  me  not  in  the  unfolding  of  your  narrative ! 
Let  all  my  guilt  be  made  known  -aye,  and  my 
sufferings  likewise  !  Tell  her  also  that  she  is  now 
the  arbitress  of  my  destinies  !  Whatever  she  may 
decide  upon,  I  will  do  !      It  is  now  my  wish  to  go 

abroad  and  hide  myself  for  ever But  let  it  be," 

ho  ejaculated,—"  yes,  let  it  be  all  as  she  shall  dic- 
tate!" 

Lord  Frederick  had  spoken  with  rapid  and  ex- 
cited utterance;  and  having  hastily  tied  the  fillet 
round  his  head,  he  quitted  the  room.  While  he 
was  still  speaking,  I  had  deposited  Juliet  upon  the 
sofa  :  I  now  lost  no  time  in  applying  a  bottle  of 
Volatile  essence  to  her  nostrils;  and  she  slowly  be- 
gan to  recover.  How  I  dreaded  lest  her  father 
should  return  from  his  walk  at  the  moment,  and 
find  his  daughter  in  a  state  that  must  inevitably 
lead  to  explanations ! — though,  under  any  circum- 
stances, 1  now  scarcely  saw  how  such  explanations 
were  to  bo  avoided. 

Juliet  seemed  to  awaken  as  if  from  a  wild  and 
horrible  dream :  she  looked  up  vacantly  at  me — 
then  she  glanced  rapidly  around,  with  the  light  of 
intelligence,  painfully  vivid,  flashing  in  her  eyes; 
and  when  she  beheld  not  the  branded  being  whom 
she  had  expected  to  behold,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
mind  suddenly  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief.  I 
took  a  chair  and  sat  by  her.  I  did  not  imme- 
diately speak :  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor  how  to 
enter  upon  the  explanations  which  I  was  charged 
to  give.  Deep  sighs,  having  even  the  strength  of 
sobs,  were  convulsing  Juliet's  bosom,  as  she  gazed 
upon  me  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
she  expected  me  to  speak,  but  that  she  herself 
dared  not  ask  me  to  do  so,  as  she  knew  that  they 
could  be  only  dread  revealings  which  must  issue 
from  my  lips. 

"  My  poor  friend,"  I  at  length  said,  bending 
over  her  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  this  is  in- 
deed a  wretched  day  for  you !      But  yet,  after  all, 


it  is  perhaps  better  that  you  should   know  the 

worst " 

"  Yes— it  is  better,  Ellen,"  she  answered :  "  it  is 
a  relief,  though  of  a  horrible  kind  I  What  did  he 
say  ere  he  left  the  room  P — for  doubtless  he  said 
something." 

"  He  told  me,  Juliet,  that  I  was  to  explain  every* 

thing  to  you " 

"  Ah !  then  you  know  everything,  Ellen  ?"  said 
Juliet. 

"  Yes — all  along  I  have  known  everything :  and 

if  I  have  dissembled " 

"Oh  !  you  need  not  tell  me  that  it  has  been  for 
the  very  best  of  motives!  —for  do  I  not  know  you 
well,  Ellen  P  have  I  not  received  a  thousand  proofs 
of  the  excellence  of  your  disposition  P  Tell  me 
all ! — tell  me  everything,  whatever  it  may  be!  Did 
I  hear  aright" — and  she  shuddered  visibly — "did 
I  indeed  hear  that  he  has  been  branded  as  a  cri< 
minal  P" 

"  Not  branded  by  the  law,"  I  rejoined :  "  for 
you  know  that  this  punishment  exists  not  legally 
in  England.  It  is  a  terrible  tale,  Juliet! — a  tale 
of  dark  iniquity  on  the  one  hand  and  of  fearful 
vengeance  on  the  other !" 

"  Tell  it  me,  Ellen :  I  am  nerved  to  hear  it ! 
Let  me  know  the  worst ;  for  it  is  indeed  time  that 
so  unnatural  a  state  of  things  should  cease — and 
I  see  that  there  is  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at.  But 
answer  me  at  once ! — am  I  to  understand  that  the 

branding-iron  of  infamy " 

"  The  branding-iron  of  vengeance,"  I  said,  "  has 
been  imprinted  upon  the  brow  of  the  wretched 
Frederick  Eavenscliffe !  Listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  tale ;  for  his  parting  words  were,  as  he 
left  the  rooaa,  that  you  are  now  to  know  every- 
thing—that you  are  to  become  the  arbitress  of  his 
destinies— and  that  whatever  you  ordain,  he  will 
fulfil." 

I  then  proceeded  to  describe  to  Juliet  all  those 
circumstances  with  which  the  reader  has  been 
made  acquainted, — how  Mr.  Grower  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  vengeance  which  had  left  its  inefface- 
able sign  upon  Lord  Frederick's  brow — how  Fe- 
licia had  been  seduced,  had  become  a  mother,  and 
had  perished  with  the  babe — how  I  had  been  ren- 
dered the  witness  of  the  horrible  chastisement- 
how  Mr.  Gower  had  died  two  days  back — and 
how  I  had  just  before  heard  the  tale  of  that  death 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Singleton's  brother.  But  all 
these  revealings  were  gradually  broken  by  me 
with  the  most  delicate  care  and  consideration; 
for  mine  indeed  was  no  pleasing  task,  to  be  com- 
pelled thus  to  speak  to  a  wife  of  her  husband ! 
Juliet  listened  in  profound  silence :  her  face  was 
as  pale  as  death— her  looks  were  fixed — her  fea- 
tures were  still  rigid.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were 
indeed  now  thoroughly  nerved  to  hear  the  very 
worst.  When  I  had  concluded  my  narrative,  she 
remained  a  long  time  silent ;  she  was  reflecting 
deeply ;  but  not  the  slightest  change  came  over 
her  countenance.  I  saw  that  she  was  taking 
some  fixed  resolve — that  she  was  making  up  her 
mind  how  to  act — and  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
consult  me,  nor  her  father,  nor  any  one  upon  the 
point,  but  that  she  felt  that  she  alone  must  decide 
in  the  midst  of  the  circumstances  wherein  she 
found  herself  placed. 

"  Lord  Frederick's  guilt  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate Felicia  Gower,"  ehe  at  length  said,  "  took 
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place  before  he  became  my  husband ;  and  for  this 
reason  perhaps  I  ought  to  think  the  more  merci- 
fully of  him— were  it  not  that  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  crime  was  so  black,  so  infamous!  Sull  I 
must  remember  that  he  was  forced  into  that  mar- 
riagfo  with  me,  and  that  this  very  marriage  per- 
haps prevented  him  from  performing  an  act  of 
justice  towards  Miss  Gower.  I  must  not  there- 
fore abandon  him  altogether :  I  have  accepted 
the  position  of  a  wife,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
must  I  perform  its  duties.  Frederick  has  agreed 
to  abide  by  ray  decision  ;  and  I  am  now  enun- 
ciating it.  We  will  continue  to  Utc  beneath  the 
same  roof;  wo  will  endeavour  to  maintain  certain 
appearances  before  the  world:  but  in  other  re- 
spects we  shall  dwell  apart.  Never  again  will  I 
incur  the  risk  of  being  startled  from  my  slumbers 
by  the  wild  cries  which  in  his  horrible  dreams  he 
sends  forth !  As  for  his  secret,  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  for  his  own  must  it  be  respected ! — not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  it  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  father!  No!  bifore  him  we  must  both 
dissemble  !  And  now,  Ellen,  do  me  one  more  act 
of  kindness — seek  my  husband,  and  tell  him  all 
that  I  have  just  said  to  you." 

Juliet  spoke  with  a  mournful  calmness,  but 
with  a  firm  decisiveness  of  tone.  As  I  had  ex- 
pected, she  dictated  her  decision  and  consulted  me 
not  upon  it.  I  therefore  offered  not  a  syllable  of 
comment:  but  I  rose  from  my  seat,  with  the 
simple  intimation  that  I  would  do  her  bidding — 
and  I  left  the  room  for  the  purpose.  Deeply, 
deeply  as  I  pitied  her,  yet  I  was  almost  glad,  and 
I  certainly  experienced  a  relief,  that  the  crisis 
should  be  brought  about ;  for  it  put  an  end  to  a 
most  unnatural  state  of  things,  or  at  least  brought 
matters  to  a  settled  point. 

Lord  Frederick  had  doubtless  expected  that 
I  should  presently  have  something  to  communi- 
cate to  him :  he  was  waiting  to  hear  the  drawing- 
room  door  open ;  and  he  descended  from  the  land- 
ing above.  I  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
library;  and  when  we  were  there  alone  together, 
1  e3Eplained  to  him  Juliet's  decision.  He  himself 
was  now  calm  and  nerved — though  I  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  there  was  something  fearfully 
forced  and  unnatural  in  this  composure.  He 
listened  in  silence  until  I  had  finished  speaking ; 
and  he  then  said,  "  It  shall  be  as  Juliet  has 
ordained.  Miss  Percy,  you  have  acted  a  noble 
part  throughout  these  distressing  transactions ; 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  deeply,  deeply 
grateful." 

He  then  quitted  the  library  :  and  I  returned  to 
Juliet. 

"I  have  still  for  a  day  or  two  a  most  difficult 
part  to  perform,"  she  said ;  "  for  as  long  as  my 
father  is  with  us,  I  must  dissemble  —  I  must 
endeavour  to  wear  a  look  that  will  betray  nothing. 
But  you  know  not,  Ellen,  how  diflferent  I  now 
feel!— for  it  is  far  better  to  ascertain  the  worst, 
than  to  live  amidst  the  tortures  of  anxiety  and 
suspense." 

Mr.  Norman  soon  afterwards  returned ;  and 
thtn  Lord  Frederick  joined  us  again  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  and  bis  v.  ife  were  courteous  and 
polite  to  each  other :  but  words  and  epithets  of 
endearment  were  dropped.  During  the  dinner- 
hour  I  did  my  best  to  sustain  the  conversation  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  until  I  almost  began  to  fear 


that  Mr.  Norman  would  suspect  I  was  straining  to 
keep  his  attention  diverted  from  particular  sub- 
jects. The  evening  wore  away  ;  and  I  was  glad 
when  the  moment  came  for  us  to  retire  to  our 
respective  chambers. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  to  sleep  : 
but  at  last  slumber  came  upon  my  eyes.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  felt  rejoiced  that  I  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  those  cries  which  on  the 
preceding  night  had  penetrated  so  fearfully  into 
my  room ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Heaven  grant 
that  all  may  now  go  on  tranquilly,  and  that  nothing 
may  transpire  to  reveal  the  dread  secret  to  Mr. 
Norman  !" 

When  we  were  all  assembled  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  Juliet  and  Lord  Frederick  still  adopted 
towards  each  other  an  outward  air  of  friendly  po- 
liteness ;  and  as  I  furtively  watched  Mr.  Norman's 
countenance,  I  trembled  as  I  fancied  that  his 
eye  occasionally  wandered  suspiciously  from  bis 
daughter  to  his  son-in-law.  After  breakfast  Mr. 
Singleton  called :  he  remained  alone  with  Lord 
Frederick  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  took  his 
departure,  I  did  not  see  him — neither  did  Juliet 
or  Mr.  Norman;  nor  did  the  last- mentioned  seek 
an  interview  with  the  surgeon.  It  struck  me 
that  this  circumstance  was  favourable,  and  that 
Mr.  Norman  was  now  resolved  to  suffer  matters 
to  take  their  own  course.  Juliet  and  I  asked  him 
to  walk  out  with  us — to  which  he  readily  assented, 
Lord  Frederick  having  casually  observed  that  ho 
had  some  letters  to  write,  and  should  shut  himself 
in  the  library  for  a  few  hours. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  transpired  during 
the  day :  we  all  assembled  at  the  usual  hour  in 
the  dining-room,  and  still  Lord  Frederick  and 
his  wife  maintained  towards  each  other  that  ex- 
ternal demeanour  which  it  seemed  they  had  tacitly 
resolved  to  adopt.  After  the  dessert  I  went  out 
to  roam  in  the  garden ;  and  I  had  not  been  many 
minutes  there,  when  I  was  joined  by  Mr  Norman. 
I  at  once  perceived  by  his  looks  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  me ;  and  I  dreaded 
a  recurrence  to  the  one  terrible  subject. 

"Ellen,"  he  abruptly  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  un- 
derstand all  this !  Circumstances  seem  to  have 
taken  a  new  phase  :  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  which  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend !  At  first  Juliet  and  Frederick  were  all 
tenderness  towards  each  other  :  but  since  yesterday 
afternoon  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  change  bad  come 
over  them.  Their  demeanour  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. I  am  not  to  be  deceived  :  there  is  a  coldness 
— a  constraint  which  is  not  to  be  glossed  over  by 
a  simple  bearing  of  courtesy !  They  now  show 
each  other  mere  polite  attentions,  as  if  they  were 
friends :  but  affection  is  visibly  dead  between 
them.  And  you  too,  Ellen,  appear  to  be  in  a 
strange  and  unnatural  element.  You  converse  aa 
if  you  were  inwardly  conscious  of  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  discourse  which  would 
otherwise  droop  and  dwindle  into  silence.  And 
there  is  another  thing  too,  Ellen: — my  daughter 
and  her  husband  occupied  different  chambers  last 
night;  for  I  heard  distinct  doors  closiog,  despite 
the  caution  that  waa  used  by  Juliet  in  shutting 
her  own  door.  Ah  !  circumstances  have  rendered 
me  keenly  alive  to  every  fresh  incident;  for  in  the 
present  strange  and  unnatural  posture  of  affairs, 
everything  is  significant — nothing  is  trivial!" 
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I  listened  in  silence ;  and  I  still  held  my  peace 
when  Mr.  Norman  had  done  speaking.  I  knew 
not  how  to  answer  him.  I  was  sick  of  dissem- 
bling; and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give  utterance 
to  any  direct  untruths.  Yet  I  was  cruelly  embar- 
rassed. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand,  Ellen  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Norman.  "  You  do  not  reply  to  me.  I  know 
the  subject  must  be  a  most  painful  one :  but  I 
fancied  that  you  were  in  my  daughter's  confi- 
dence— and  if  you  are  not,  who  could  be  P" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  ejaculated;  "for  heaven's  sake 
distress  not  yourself  any  more  in  these  matters ! 
I  thought  you  had  resolved  to  let  them  take 
their  course — that  you  would  return  in  a  few 
weeks " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Norman ;  "  I  see  that  this 
is  indeed  all  I  can  do  !" 

We  walked  together  for  some  minutes  in  silence; 
and  it  was  in  the  little  enclosure  in  front  of  the 
house  that  this  scene  took  place.  Presently  we 
heard  the  gate  opening ;  and  looking  in  that  di- 
rection, we  beheld  an  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in 
black,  entering  the  garden.  He  had  grey  hair; 
and  he  walked  quickly  with  a  certain  bustling  air 
which  seemed  professional  in  some  sense  or  another. 
Accosting  us,  he  said,  "  Could  I  speak  to  Miss 
Percy  for  a  few  moments  ? — or  perhaps  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  addressing  her  ?" 

"I  am  Miss  Percy,"  I  said,  wondering  who  the 
gentleman  could  be  and  what  he  wanted. 

He  immediately  drew  forth  his  card,  which  an- 
nounced him  to  be  Mr.  Aspinall,  a  solicitor  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

"You  must  prepare  yourself.  Miss  Percy,"  he 
proceeded  to  say,  "  for  a  very  startling  and  extra- 
ordinary communication." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Norman  anxiously,  just  as  my  own  lips  were 
about  to  put  a  similar  question. 

"  The  tidings  are  in  some  sense  agreeable,"  con- 
tinued the  lawyer,  "  but  the  pleasure  they  may 
impart,  has  its  drawback.  In  plain  terms.  Miss 
Percy,  you  have  the  chance  of  inheriting  a  very 
considerable  fortune— but  if  ultimately  obtained, 
it  will  only  be  when  you  shall  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  lawsuit,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be 
both  tedious  and  expensive." 

The  idea  for  a  moment  struck  me  that  Mr.  As- 
pinall must  be  alluding  to  the  fortune  which  my 
grandfather  had  left,  but  of  which  I  had  been  so 
infamously  defrauded  by  Mrs.  Parks  and  her  son. 
Yet  a  second  thought  made  me  feel  convinced  that 
the  present  business  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other :  for  the  latter  could  scarcely  be 
now  brought  to  my  cognisance  in  such  a  shape. 
As  for  Mr  Norman,  he  looked  bewildered ;  and 
he  said,  "  I  really  think,  sir,  jou  must  be  making 
some  mistake.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  Miss  Percy 
whom  the  business  concerns  r" 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Aspinall,  with  a  courteous  smile,  "  if  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  Miss  Percy  the  great  tra- 
gedian ?" 

"  Then  pray  explain  yourself !"  cried  Mr.  Nor- 
man,  "for  your  announcement  is  startling  enough." 

"  When  I  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Q-ower, 
Miss  Percy " 

"Ah,  Mr.  Gower  !"  I  ejaculated  with  a  sudden 
excitement,  as  if  I  were  all  in  a  moment  brought  | 


to  the  very  threshold  of  some  new  calamitous 
phase  in  the  subject  which  I  so  much  yearned  to 
avoid. 

"That  gentleman,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "died 
on  Friday  last ;  and  I  was  employed  to  receive  and 
draw  up  his  testamentary  instructions.  He  haa 
bequeathed.  Miss  Percy,  the  great  bulk  of  hia 
property  to  you.  Immediately  after  his  death,  I 
communicated  the  fact,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  his 
nephew  M^jor  Gower;  and  I  regret  to  add  that 
this  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  instituting  legal 
proceedings  by  taking  out  a  caveat  against  the 
proving  or  administering  of  the  will." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Norman,  bending  upon  me  a 
very  grave  and  serious  look,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?" 

"Nothing  prejudicial  to  that  high  character 
which  Miss  Percy  bears,"  the  lawyer  hastened  to 
interpose.  "  Not  only  did  I  receive  this  solemn 
assurance  from  Mr.  Gower's  lips  when  he  lay 
stretched  upon  his  death-bed,  but  the  fact  itself  is 
as  solemnly  recorded  in  the  will.  The  bulk  of 
Mr.  Gower's  property  is  bequeathed  to  Miss  Percy 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  which 
she  displayed  towards  the  late  Felicia  Gower,  and 
likewise  as  a  reparation  for  certain  evil  construe* 
tions  which  the  testator,  Mr.  Gower,  at  one  time 
put  upon  Miss  Percy's  conduct." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Norman, 
grasping  my  hand,  "  forgive  me  if  for  a  moment 
I  looked  suspiciously  upon  this  matter! — and  I 
now  hope  to  God  it  will  prove  a  subject  on  which 

I  may  congratulate    you though  I   certainly 

like  as  little  as  possible  the  aspect  of  the  threatened 
law-proceedings." 

"  I  considered  it  my  duty,"  said  Mr.  Aspinall, 
"  to  see  you.  Miss  Percy,  with  the  least  pos* 
sible  delay,  and  I  deemed  it  better  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  you  than  to  write  on  so 
important  a  topic.  I  called  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  your  house  in  Great  Ormond- street.  I 
learnt  that  you  were  temporarily  staying  here  ; 
and  I  therefore  came  down  to  Dover  this  after- 
noon. The  fortune  is  very  large ;  and  the  chance 
of  obtaining  it  is  worth  a  battle  in  the  law-  courts. 
But  of  course  you  will  see  your  own  legal  adviser 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  am  now  power- 
less to  act  in  the  face  of  the  caveat  which  has  beea 
served  upon  me  by  Major  Gower." 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to  return  to  London  to- 
morrow," I  said ;  "  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
making  you  aware  of  my  intentions.  I  have 
friends  to  consult " 

"  Naturally  so.  Miss  Percy  I"  exclaimed  the 
lawyer.  "  I  have  now  performed  my  duty— and  I 
may  add  that  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success." 

Mr.  Norman  invited  Mr.  Aspinall  to  enter  the 
house  and  partake  of  some  refreshment ;  but  he 
declined,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  into  Dover 
to  see  one  or  two  persons  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted in  that  town. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Norman 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  every  circumstance  that 
had  borne  any  reference  to  Mr.  Gower,  beyond 
the  simple  fact  that  I  had  happened  to  become 
acquainted  with  such  a  gentleman  a  few  months 
back.  All  that  he  had  therefore  heard  from 
Mr.  Aspinall's  lips  had  naturally  stricken  him 
with  the  greatest  astonishment ;    and  it  was  really 
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so  wonder  tbat  he  should  have  looked  suspiciously 
on  this  bequest  of  a  large  fortune  to  myself  on  the 
part  of  one  whom  he  fancied  to  be  almost  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  me. 

"  This,  my  dear  Ellen,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  !Mr. 
Aspinall  had  taken  his  departure,  "  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  luck;  for  all  in  a  moment 
you  find  yourself  the  heiress  of  a  fortune  and  a 
lawsuit !  However,  we  will  proceed  cautiously  in 
this  matter,  and  take  the  best  possible  advice.  But 
bow  were  you  enabled  to  show  any  sympathy  to- 
wards Felicia  Gower  ? — and  what  evil  construction 
^'o.  65.— Ellen  Pekcx. 


could  her  father  at  any  time  have  put  upon  your 
motives  ?" 

"  It  is  all  too  long  a  tale  to  tell  at  present,"  I 
said  :  "  but  there  were  circumstances  a  little  while 
back " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Ellen,"  cried  Mr.  Norman,  "  you 
choose  to  do  good  in  secret ! — quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously do  you  pour  forth  your  sympathy  where 
it  is  needed  !  Perhaps  there  is  some  little  mys- 
tery in  this  case  ?  — perhaps  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  young  lady  which  you 
would  rather  not  reveal  P— and  if  eo,  my  dear  girl, 
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act  according  to  your  discretion,  for  you  know  that 
I  have  no  undue  curiosity." 

"  There  were  indeed  circumstances  connected 
with  Felicia  Goner,"  I  gravely  and  solemnly  an- 
Bwered,  "  which  I  would  rather  not  explain— no, 

not  even  to  you,  my  kind  friend though  if  to 

any  oue  I  revealed  them         " 

"  Yes,  Ellen,  I  know  that  it  would  be  to  myself. 
But  you  shall  not  speak  another  word  upon  the 
subject " 

"  And  in  order  that  I  may  not  fee  asked  for  ex- 
planations indoors,"  I  said,  thus  alluding  to  Lord 
Frederick  and  Juliet,  "  let  us  for  the  present 
keep  silence  in  respect  to  this  visit  of  Mr.  Aspi- 
noll:"~for,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  the  name 
of  Gower  was  the  very  last  which  I  could  wish 
to  be  breathed  in  the  presence  of  the  two  afflicted 
beings  who  had  bo  much  reason  to  recoil  in  horror 
from  that  name. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  Ellen,"  rejoined  M». 
Norman  :  "  you  always  have  good  motives  for 
everything  that  you  do  !" 

I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  thus  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  ex- 
planations with  Mr.  Norman  ia  reference  to  the 
legacy  bequeathed  to  me,  and  that  I  had  also  put 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  his  lips,  so  that  the  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Gower's  name  might  be  avoided  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Frederick  Eavens- 
cliflFe.  We  re-entered  the  house  :  coffee  was  soon 
served  up;  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  retired  to  our 
respective  chambers — for  both  Mr.  Norman  and 
myself  had  to  rise  somewhat  early  in  the  morning 
to  take  our  departure  for  London. 

"When  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room,  I  reflected 
upon  the  communication  which  I  had  received 
from  the  London  solicitor.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
was  particularly  elated  by  the  tidings;  for  it  was 
evident  that  if,  after  consulting  legal  opinions,  I 
advanced  my  claim  to  the  property,  I  should  have 
to  enter  upon  the  painful  harassing  ordeal  of  a 
lawsuit.  That  Mr.  Gower  had  been  stricken  by 
remorse  for  his  inhuman  conduct  towards  me,  was 
evident  enough  ;  and  when  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed he  had  doubtless  reflected  that  his  treatment 
of  me  was  indeed  most  cruelly  outrageous  after 
having  but  a  comparatively  short  time  before 
thanked  me  with  so  much  fervour  for  the  sym- 
pathy I  had  displayed  towards  bis  daughter.  But 
though  upon  his  death-bed  he  conceived  (as  I  had 
heard  from  the  clergyman's  lips)  that  he  had 
usurped  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  by  wreak- 
ing BO  frightful  u  vengeance  on  Lord  Frederick 
EavensclifFe,  yet  his  remorse  on  this  score  evi- 
dently had  nut  reached  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  him  to  make  atonement,  or  seek  to  make  it, 
for  that  deed. 

I  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  my  meditations  : 
but  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  startled  up  by  the  wild 
and  fearful  ciies  which  denoted  the  mental  agonies 
of  the  wretched  young  nobleman  in  his  dreams. 
Then  I  heard  a  door  open-— then  hasty  footsteps 
passing  on  the  landing— and  then  another  door 
opening.  What  could  it  be  P  Was  Mr.  Norman 
seeking  his  son-in-law's  room  ?  A  terrible  pre- 
sentiment of  a  new  crisis  seized  upon  mo  :  I 
glided  from  my  couch— thrust  my  feet  into  slip- 
pers—hastily threw  on  a  wrapper  — and  looked 
forth  from  my  chamber.  The  door  of  Lord 
Frederick's  room  stood  half  open ;  and  there  was 


a  light  burning  within.  The  branded  being  was 
crying  out  in  his  slumber ;  for  this  was  evident 
by  what  he  was  saying— and  1  caught  the  words 
plainly  enough. 

"No,  uo!  you  shall  not  do  it!  Stand  back, 
miscreants !  Good  G  jd  !  a  hot  iron  P  No,  no  ! 
you  shall  not !     Mr.  Grower,  are  you  a  fiend " 

"Ah!  that  name!  Gower!"  ejiculated  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Norman.  "  By  heaven  tho  mystery 
shall  be  cleared  up  !" 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  half-8tifl?d  cry  of 
anguish,  followed  by  a  deep  moan,  these  souuda 
being  on  tho  pait  of  Eavensclifife :  while  simul- 
taneously therewith  an  exclamation  of  horror  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Norman  Then  the  door  of 
the  wretched  young  nobleman's  room  was  abruptly 
closed — no  doubt  by  Mr.  Norman's  hand  ;  and  the 
next  moment  Juliet  came  forth  from  her  own  sepa- 
rate chamber,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  half-wild  with 
affright.  Sashing  towards  me,  she  exclaimed. 
"  Good  heavens,  Ellen !  what  is  the  matter  P" 

"  I  fear,  Juliet,"  I  said,  hastily  drawinjj  her  into 
my  chamber  and  shutting  the  door, — "  I  fear' 
alas !  I  am  only  too  certain  that  everything  is  at 
length  discovered !" 

For  a  moment  I  perceived,  by  the  light  burnine 
in  my  chamber,  that  a  ghastly  pallor  like  that  of 
death  came  over  Juliet :  but  the  next  instant  sbo 
exerted  all  her  power  of  self-control — and  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  was  low  but  strangely,  perhaps 
unnaturally  composed,  "  It  is  better  thus,  Ellen  !— 
better  that  everything  should  be  known  to  my 
father  than  that  we  should  all  continue  to  exist  in 
a  hideous  state  of  fear,  unoertaioty,  and  sus- 
pense !" 

"  Eemain  with  me,  toy  dear  friend,"  I  said,— 
"remain  here  for  the  rest  of  the  night:" — for  not- 
withstanding  this  calmness  on  her  part,  I  thought 
that  she  might  need  consolation,  and  I  was  fearful 
lest  she  should  experience  a  reaction  and  be  plunged 
into  wildest  grief. 

Scarcely  had  I  spoken  when  there  was  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door ;  and  as  I  partially  opened  it,  Mr. 
Norman  inquired  in  a  voice  that  was  hoarse  with 
the  strong  feelings  which  possessed  him,  ''  Where 
is  Juliet  P" 

'- 1  am  here,  father— I  am  here  with  Ellen,"  was 
her  response. 

"  I  am  gled  of  it,"  he  said :  "  remain  with  your 

friend  !     I  know  everything but  thank  heaven, 

the  servants  have  not  been  alarmed — the  house  is 
now  quiet !     Good  night." 

Mr.  Norman  at  once  retired  to  his  own  chamber; 
and  when  the  door  of  my  room  was  again  closed, 
Juliet  asked,  "  What,  think  you,  will  my  father 
do  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate,  my  dear  friend," 
I  replied :  "  but  one  thing  is  certain— that  it  is 
impossible  for  matters  to  be  rendered  worse  than 
they  have  been  :  whatever  now  takes  place  must 
assuredly  be  for  the  better." 

Juliet  said  nothing  more;  and  as  she  lay  by  my 
side  in  the  couch,  1  knew  not  whether  she  slept,  or 
whether  she  were  absorbed  in  deep  painful  th'JUght: 
but  I  sincerely  hoped  for  her  own  sake  that  her 
senses  were  steeped  in  slumber. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXI. 


THE  DECISION. 


I  AAVOKE  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning; 
and  Llien  I  perceived  that  Juliet  was  sleeping.  I 
noiselessly  performed  my  toilet  in  the  ailjoining 
dressing-room  :  Juliet  still  slumbered ; — and  issuing 
from  my  chamber,  I  descended  the  stairs.  I  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  breakfast-parlour :  but  on 
reaching  the  door,  I  caught  the  sounds  of  voices 
speaking  inside  the  room;  and  I  immediately 
retreated,  for  I  now  knew  Mr.  Norman  and  his 
sonin.law  were  in  conference  together.  I  went 
out  into  the  garden  to  woo  the  refreshing  breeze  to 
my  brows  which  were  feverishly  throbbing ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Norman, 
His  face  was  pale:  the  expression  of  his  ooun- 
tcnaoce  was  that  of  mingled  resoluteness  and  grief. 
1  felt  assured  that  some  decision  bad  been  arrived 
at ;  and  with  no  small  degree  of  suspense  did  I 
await  the  explanation. 

"  During  the  past  night,  Ellen,"  he  said,  "  every- 
tbing  was  at,  length  most  fearfully  cleared  up 
to  ray  knowledge ;  and  the  lips  of  that  wretched 
young  nobleman  have  just  revealed  the  fullest  de- 
tails of  the  horrible  narrative.  To  you  I  find  it 
was  all  along  known  :  but  to  poor  Juliet  it  was  a 
mystery  until  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  do  not 
blame  you,  Ellen,  for  having  kept  the  dreadful 
secret :  you  were  only  obeying  the  dictates  of  your 
humane  and  generous  heart.  Ah !  and  now  too  I 
comprehend  wherefore  the  deceased  Mr.  Gower 
should  have  thought  it  right  to  make  you  an  atone- 
ment for  the  pain  and  horror  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  as  a  witness  he  dragged  you.  Ellen  !"  added 
Mr.  Norman,  stopping  short  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravel- walk  of  the  garden,  and  gazing  fixedly  upon 
my  countenance,  "I  scarcely  believe  that  there  is 
a  wretch  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  the  sum  of 
whose  iniquities  is  greater  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  become  my  son-inlaw  !  I  thank  God 
that  he  took  my  poor  wife  away  from  me  before  all 
these  horrors  transpired !" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  we  slowly  con- 
tinued our  way  along  the  path ;  and  at  length  Mr. 
Norman  again  spoke. 

"You  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  an  im- 
mediate and  eternal  separation  between  Lord 
Frederick  and  Juliet.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can 
Bufi'er  my  daughter  to  live  for  another  day  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  a  man  who  bears  the  indelible 
mark  of  a  felon  upon  his  brow  !  It  is  true  that 
the  mark  was  not  branded  by  the  law  itself  :  but  it 
is  impossible  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  waa  a  terrible  justice  in  the  retribution  dealt 
by  the  hand  of  private  vengeance.  In  a  word, 
Ellen,  Lord  Frederick  ia  about  to  take  his  depar- 
ture  for  the  Continent;  and  he  has  assured  me  he 
shall  there  bury  himself  in  some  seclusion  for  the 
remainder  of  hia  days.  Have  you  anything  to 
urge  against  the  decision  which  has  thus  been  ar- 
rived at  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered,  "  to 
offer  an  opinion  in  matters  of  such  exceeding  deli- 
cacy." 

"  Yes,  Ellen — as  a  friend  of  the  family  may  you 


speak :  and  it  is  in  this  light,"  ad'led  Mr.  Norman, 
"that  I  appeal  to  you." 

"But  Juliet  must  be  consulted,"  I  said,  endea- 
vouring to  evade  the  necessity  of  giving  any  direct 
reply ;  "  and  if  she  as  well  as  her  husband  be 
agreeable " 

"  Frederick  is  now  with  Juliet,"  answered  Mr. 
Norman ;  "and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  what 
her  decision  will  be.  I  have  suggested  certain 
precautions  to  prevent  a  scandal  in  the  house  or  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  thus  Lord  Frederick  will 
presently  intimate  to  the  servants  that  pressing 
business  suddenly  calls  him  upon  the  Continent.  It 
is  my  intention  to  remain  here  with  my  daughter; 
and  nothing  therefore  need  prevent  you,  my  dear 
Ellen,  from  fulfilling  your  original  intention  of  re- 
turning to  London  to-day." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  we  re-entered 
the  house ;  and  I  ascended  the  staircase  to  seek 
Juliet.  On  the  first  landing  I  met  Lord  Frede- 
rick :  bis  face  was  exceedingly  pale— he  was 
dressed  as  if  for  a  journey — he  had  on  his  hat, 
and  it  was  drawn  eo  far  down  over  his  forehead 
as  to  conceal  the  black  band. 

"Farewell,  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hur- 
ried, and  excited  tone  •  "  you  will  never  see  mo 
again." 

He  did  not  offer  me  his  hand,  nor  did  he  stop 
for  any  answer  that  I  might  have  made :  but  ha 
sped  down  the  stairs  and  soon  afterwards  quitted 
the  house.  1  ascended  to  my  chamber — but  Juliet 
was  not  there:  I  proceeded  to  her  own  room, 
where  I  found  her.  She  was  enveloped  in  a  mora- 
ine wrapper — her  long  hair  was  floating  all  dis- 
hevelled over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  back : 
she  was  seated  upon  a  chair,  evidently  absorboJ  in 
profound  and  painful  reflections.  But  she  was 
not  weeping :  there  was  not  a  tear  upon  her 
cheeks: — her's  was  not  now  the  afiliction  which 
could  find  a  vent  by  such  means.  She  did  not  im- 
mediately perceive  me  as  I  entered  the  room;  and 
her  aspect  was  such  that  I  felt  a  kind  of  solemn 
awe  which  prevented  me  from  intruding  with 
speech  on  her  profound  and  painful  reverie.  At 
length  she  started  slightly  ;  and  then  taking  my 
hand,  she  said  in  a  low  half-stifling  voice,  "  It  is 
all  over  now,  Ellen — the  last  scene  of  the  drama 
is  played  out !  Frederick  and  I " — here  she 
gasped,  and  she  repeated  the  words, "  Frederick  and 
I  have  bidden  each  other  an  eternal  farewell!" 

In  silence  I  embraced  her;  and  there  was  a  long 
pause  ere  she  again  spoke. 

"  I  feel,  Ellen,"  she  at  last  said,  "  that  I  am  in 
some  sense  righteously  punished  for  the  ambition 
which  I  entertained.  My  mirror  told  me  that  I 
was  beautiful ;  and,  as  you  well  know,  I  longed  to 
form  a  brilliant  matrimonial  alliance  and  obtain  a 
high  social  position.  Oh!  I  recollect  that  when 
you  first  came  to  live  with  us  in  Hunter  Street,  I 
told  you  that  such  was  my  ambition,  and  in  my 
vanity  I  looked  upon  my  face  as  my  fortune.  It 
is  true  that  when  Frederick  first  presented  him- 
self as  my  suitor,  I  loved  him— and  therefore  I 
am  spared  the  bitterness  of  the  reflection  of  having 
thrown  myself  into  his  arms  entirely  through  am- 
bition and  without  the  purer  and  more  feminine 
impulse  of  attachment  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
I  am  punished  for  whatsoever  amount  of  ambition 
1  did  entertain " 

"Speak  not  thus,  Juliet!"    I  said:  "why   re- 
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proacli  yourself  at  a  time  when  you  ought  to  seek 
all  means  of  consolation  P  It  is  useless  to  repine 
for  the  past " 

"But  this  past  leaves  me  so  little  hope  for  the 
future !"  said  Juliet,  with  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness in  her  accents.  "  I  bear  a  patrician  title 
— but  it  becomes  a  mockery,  situated  as  I  now 
find  myself!" 

"  Yet  you  must  admit,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  that 
you  have  many  elements  of  happiness  still  left  ? 
You  possess  a  competency — you  have  a  kind  and 
affectionate  father,  who  purposes  to  remain  here 
with  you,  at  least  for  the  present——" 

"And  I  have  a  kind  friend  in  you,  dearest 
Ellen!"  answered  Juliet,  as  she  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck.  "I  must  accept  my  destiny  !  — 
whatever  evils  have  overtaken  me,  were  more  or 
less  prepared  by  my  own  hand 

"  No,  Juliet,"  I  said ;  "  I  cannot  even  allow  you 
to  reproach  yourself  to  this  extent !  After  every- 
thing which  had  originally  occurred  between  your- 
self and  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe,  it  was  alike 
natural  and  proper  that  you  should  avail  yourself 
of  the  opportunity  to  become  his  lawfully  wedded 
wife;  and  at  the  time  you  knew  not  of  his  deep 
criminality  in  respect  to  the  unfortunate  Felicia 
Gower.  All  the  evils  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred,  therefore,  were  directly  and  solely  the  fruit 
of  his  own  wickedness;  and  you  were  as  innocent 
as  the  unborn  child  of  any  complicity  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  sad  destinies.  Look  up,  my 
dear  Juliet,  from  the  depth  of  your  affliction!  — 
take  courage — put  your  faith  in  heaven — be  thank- 
ful for  the  bounties  and  blessings  which  still  re- 
main to  you— and  recollect,  moreover,  that  you 
have  a  father  whose  heart  will  continue  deeply 
wounded  so  long  as  he  perceives  that  you  abandon 
yourself  to  despair !" 

In  this  strain  I  continued  to  address  her  for 
some  little  time  longer,  until  she  was  cheered,  en- 
couraged, and  consoled ;  and  then,  so  soon  as  her 
toilet  was  completed,  we  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour.  Lord  Frederick  had  made  a  show  of  par- 
taking of  the  morning  meal  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the 
domestics  suspecting  something  wrong;  and  he 
had  already  left  the  house  when  Juliet  and  I  joined 
Mr.  Norman  in  that  room.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  Juliet,  in  obedience  to  my  counsel,  strove 
to  summcn  all  her  fortitude  to  her  aid  :  I  never- 
theless offered  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  with 
her  and  send  up  some  fitting  excuse  to  Mr. 
[Richards  for  my  non-appearance  at  the  theatre. 
But  Juliet  would  not  listen  to  the  idea  that  I 
should  thus  violate  my  engagement  and  incur  the 
risk  of  paying  the  heavy  pecuniary  penalties  which 
the  lessee  might  inflict  upon  me.  Mr.  Norman 
also  urged  me  to  depart ;  and  finally  with  reluc- 
tance I  yielded.  I  bade  my  friends  adieu,  and  set 
out  on  my  return  to  London.  During  the  journey 
thither  I  thought  to  myself  that  no  three  days  of 
my  existence  had  on  any  previous  occasion  been  so 
replete  with  wildly  romantic  and  painful  inci- 
dents as  those  three  days  that  I  had  just  passed  at 
Eiver  House. 

I  reached  Great  Ormond  Street  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Mary 
Glentworth,  who  knew  the  period  of  my  probable 
return,  was  expecting  me.  AYithout  entering  into 
any  of  the  painful  particulars  which  are  known  to 


the  reader,  I  briefly  informed  her  that  Mr.  Nor 
man  had  returned  to  England,  and  that  Lord  Fre* 
derick  Eavenscliffe  had  gone  abroad  upon  the  Con- 
tinent,—adding  that  it  unfortunately  proved  that 
the  marriage  was  not  altogether  a  happy  one,  and 
that  the  separation  might  possibly  be  eternal. 
Mary  Glentworth  expressed  much  surprise  and 
grief  at  this  announcement :  but  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  she  had  no  undue  share  of  curiosity, 
and  she  did  not  question  me  minutely  on  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  that  I  was  depressed  in 
spirits  and  unsettled  in  mind  by  all  the  events 
which  had  recently  occurred  at  Eiver  House,  I 
was  compelled  to  appear  upon  the  stage  that  even- 
ing; for  the  engagements  with  lessees  and 
managers  are  rigidly  binding  and  the  public  are 
sternly  exacting  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  per- 
sons of  my  profession.  Thus,  unless  actual  indis* 
position  or  deep  domestic  calamity  intervene,  the 
dramatic  professional  must  ever  be  in  readiness  to 
appear  at  the  hour  and  the  moment— to  put  aside 
as  it  were  all  private  feelings— and  to  assume  the 
character,  whether  comic  or  tragic,  gay  or  grave, 
announced  for  the  particular  occasion.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  heart  and  soul  are  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  the  avocation,  and  when  the  profession 
is  pursued  not  merely  as  a  means  of  gain  but  like- 
wise with  a  veritable  enthusiasm,  it  is  surprising 
how  readily  one  can  adapt  oneself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  position.  And  so  it  was  with  me;  and 
thus  on  the  particular  night  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  made  my  appearance  with  as  much  eclat  as 
ever. 

On  the  following  day  I  saw  my  father,  to  whom 
I  of  course  in  confidence  revealed  everything  that 
had  taken  place ;  and  I  likewise  told  him  of  the 
particulars  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  soli- 
citor, to  Eiver  House.  My  father  spoke  in  much 
the  same  sense  that  Mr.  Norman  had  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  congratulating  me  on  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  fortune,  but  sorrowing 
that  there  should  be  the  expense,  anxiety,  and  un- 
certainty of  a  lawsuit, — recommending  likewise 
that  the  opinion  of  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  re< 
spectable  attorney  should  at  once  be  taken.  I 
asked  my  father  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Aspinall  in  the 
first  instance,  and  glean  from  him  the  minutest 
particulars,  for  fear  lest  I  should  have  forgotten  or 
misinterpreted  anything  that  this  gentleman 
might  have  said  during  the  hurried  interview  that 
took  place  between  us  in  the  garden  at  Eiver 
House.  My  father  set  off ;  and  it  was  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  returned  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  Mr.  Aspinall's  offices  were 
situated.  I  had  ordered  my  carriage  for  that 
hour  ;  and  it  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

"  Come,  Ellen,"  said  my  father  ;  "I  have  learnt 
all  particulars — the  affair  is  precisely  as  you  ex- 
plained it  to  me,  with  this  important  addition  that 
it  is  a  property  of  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
a-year  which  is  at  stake.  We  have  somewhere  to 
go  at  once,  to  put  the  matter  into  a  proper  train ; 
for  if  we  decide  on  fighting  the  battle,  it  must  be 
in  the  Chancery  Court— or  if  on  the  other  hand 
we  negotiate  a  compromise  with  Major  Gower,  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  a  solicitor." 

I  was  ready  apparelled  to  go  out :  my  father 
and  I  accordingly  took  our  seats  in  the  carriage, 
he  having  given  some  instructions  to  the  coach* 
man,  which  did  not  however  reach  my  ears. 
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"  Mr.  Aspinall,"  said  my  father,  as  we  pursued 
our  way  in  the  carriage,  "  is  an  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  intelligent  man.  It  is  a  pity  he 
should  be  so  situated,  as  the  solicitor  who  drew  up 
the  will,  to  render  it  inexpedient  that  he  should 
conduct  the  business  on  your  behalf.  But  he  has 
given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  lawyer 
whom  he  recommends  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  gentleman's  ofEce  we  are  now  proceeding. 
Do  not  forget,  Ellen,  that  I  am  appearing  in  the 
matter  as  Mr.  Forsyth,  your  uncle." 

The  carriage  soon  drove  through  a  gateway  into 
a  moderately-sized  square  ;  and  it  stopped  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  numerous  houses  all  of  which 
bad  tho  appearance  of  constituting  lawyers' 
offices.  We  alighted ;  and  on  entering  the  pas- 
sage, my  father  stopped  for  a  moment  to  seek 
amidst  the  names  painted  on  the  wall  for  the  par- 
ticular one  to  which  bis  letter  of  introduction  was 
addressed. 

"First  floor — Mr.  Wilkinson,"  he  said,  thus 
reading  the  indication  which  he  sought. 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  ?"  I  ejaculated,  instanta- 
neously struck  by  the  name.  "  Is  this  Furuival's 
Inn  ?" 

"The  same,"  replied  my  father.  "  But  why 
do  you  ask  .'  Do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson f  " 

"Not  personally — but  I  have  heard  of  him 
before,  in  some  little  matter  connected  with  Mary 
Glentworth." 

While  thus  speaking,  we  had  ascended  the  first 
flight ;  and  my  father  now  opened  the  door  of  the 
clerks'  ofiice.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  in  his  own 
private  room,  and  disengaged  at  the  instant. 
The  letter  of  introduction  was  taken  to  him  by  one 
of  the  clerks  ;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  lawyer  himself  came  forth  to  invite  us  into  his 
own  office.  He  was  a  gentlemanly-looking  per- 
son, between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  his  offices,  with  the  numerous  clerks, 
and  the  quantities  of  legal  documents  scattered 
about,  as  well  as  with  the  arrays  of  japanned 
boxes  bearing  the  names  of  titled  clients,  amongst 
which  names  my  eye  caught  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Ardleigh,— all  indicated  a  large,  respectable, 
and  prosperous  business. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  conducted  us  into  his  private 
room,  and  placing  seats  for  our  accommodation,  he 
said,  "  I  am  delighted.  Miss  Percy,  to  have  the 
honour  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
you.  I  have  frequently  been  gratified  by  behold- 
ing you  elsewhere  ;  and  I  have  also  heard  of  your 
kindness  in  respect  to  a  certain  young  lady " 

"And  now,  sir,"  I  hastened  to  interject,  for  my 
father  was  unacquainted  with  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances which  regarded  Mary  Glentworth, — 
"  we  have  called  upon  you  on  a  most  important 
business." 

"So  I  perceive,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Aspinall's 
letter,"  remarked  Mr.  Wilkinson.  "  We  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  confiding  tho 
business  to  my  hands." 

My  father  bad  obtained  froiA  ii'c.  Aspinall  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Gower's  will ;  and  Mr,  Wilkinson 
carefully  perused  it.  But  he  required  n  copy  of 
the  caveat  which  Major  Gower,  the  nephew  c^  the 
deceased,  had  entered  against  the  proving  or  av- 
ministering  of  the  will ;  and  my  father  volunteered 


to  hasten  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  procure  it  if  I  would 
wait  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  chambers  until  his  return. 
I  agreed  ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
said,  "  I  perceived  that  everything  which  relates 
to  Mary  Glentworth  has  been  kept  a  secret  from 
your  uncle  Mr.  Forsyth ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  will  fully  appreciate 
the  delicacy  and  generosity  which  have  signalized 
your  entire  conduct." 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  six  months,"  I  said, 
"since  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  went 
abroad  :  I  was  given  to  understand  that  having 
wintered  upon  the  Continent  they  would  return 
to  England " 

"Their  Graces  are  expected  almost  immedi- 
ately," rejoined  Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  "  and  then  I  have 
no  doubt  some  decisive  step  will  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  Miss  Glentworth.  I  presume  that 
young  lady  is  still  staying  beneath  your  hospitable 
roof?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  and  as  you  are  well  aware, 
she  is  most  anxious  to  see  her  supposed  uncle. 
Indeed,  of  this  anxiety  you  very  recently  had  a 
proof;  and  Mary  is  very  grateful  for  the  kindness 
which  you  showed  her." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  looked,  methought,  somewhat 
astonished  as  if  he  did  not  precisely  comprehend 
me;  and  he  said,  "I  really  had  no  opportunity 
of  showing  any  kindness  to  Miss  Glentworth  :  it 
was  merely  a  professional  visit  which  I  paid  her 
some  six  months  back  when  she  was  living  with 
you  in  Hunter  Street." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  astonished,  as  I 
said,  "But  you  have  seen  her  since  then  ?' 

"Xever,  to  my  knowledge,"  answered  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson. 

I  was  completely  confounded :  the  lawyer  per- 
ceived that  there  was  some  strange  misunder- 
standing; and  he  said,  "Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  kind  and  courteous  on  my  part  to  have 
called  upon  Miss  Glentworth — but  I  have  been 
so  occupied — and  moreover  I  thought  it  better  to 
let  the  matter  rest  until  the  return  of  the  Ardleigh 
family " 

"Then  I  must  have  been  mistaken,"  I  said:  "I 
must  have  erroneously  interpreted  something  that 
Mary  Glentworth  remarked  to  me.  But  my  im- 
pression really  was  that  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  back  Miss  Glentworth  called  upon  you  to 
inquire  when  there  was  a  chance  of  her  supposed 
uncle  returning  to  England." 

"  She  might  have  inquired  of  my  clerks,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson ;  "  but  I  can  assuro  you  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  young  lady  since  I  paid  my 
respects  to  her  in  Hunter  Street — and  that  was 
six  months  ago." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  my  mistake,"  I  ob- 
served, with  an  outwardly  quiet  air;  but  inwardly 
I  was  much  distressed. 

My  father  shortly  afterwards  returned,  the 
distance  between  Furnival's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
being  very  short,  and  he  having  had  the  use  of 
my  carriage.  He  brought  the  copy  of  the  caveat, 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  This  gentleman 
read  it,  and  said,  "  I  will  at  once  devote  my  best 
attention  to  the  business.  I  will  send  notice  to 
Major  Gower's  attornies  that  I  am  engaged  on 
your  behalf;  and  as  I  happen  to  be  privately  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I  will  ascertain  in  a  day  or 
two  whether  there  be  any  chance  of  effecting  a 
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compromise.      What  character  doea  this  Major 
Govrer  bear  ?" 

Mj  father  answered  the  question,  saying,  "I 
learn  from  Mr.  Aspinall  that  Major  Gower  ia  an 
honourable  and  upright  young  man — for  though 
he  bears  a  military  rank  comparatively  high,  he  is 
not  above  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  I  am 
further  informed  that  he  quarrelled  with  his  de- 
ceased uncle  some  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
back ;  but  with  the  reason  of  this  dispute  I  am 
unacquainted.  Certain  however  it  is  that  the  late 
Mr.  Gower  was  very  bitter  against  his  nephew, — 
though  from  this  circumstance  it  must  be  by  no 
mean's  assumed  that  the  nephew  was  in  the  wrong, 
or  that  he  gave  the  provocation  in  the  first  in- 
stance—for Mr.  Gower  was  a  peculiar  character, 
passionate,  impulsive,  and  vindictive." 

"You  have  spoken  very  fairly,  Mr.  Forsyth," 
said  Mr.  Wilkinson;  "and  the  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  you  deal  with  the  case  as  far  as 
Major  Gower  is  concerned,  commands  my  ad- 
miration." 

"  It  were  perhaps  better,"  I  said,  "  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  I  should  explain  my  own 
sentiments.  Mr.  Gower  had  clearly  a  right  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  it 
caa  be  proved  to  you,  Mr.  Wilkinson— not  merely 
on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall— but  likewise  on 
that  of  two  respectable  physicians,  as  well  as  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Singleton,  that  his 
mind  was  perfectly  lucid  and  sane  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. If  therefore  he  chose  to  bequeath  his 
property  to  me,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  renounce  my  claim  to  it.  But  still,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  and  violent  prejudices,  swayed 
by  powerful  and  passionate  impulses,  doing  things 
in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure,  I  should  be 
Borry  if  his  nephew  Major  Gower  were  made  to 
suffer  unjustly  in  consequence  of  the  will  which 
his  uncle  has  left  behind  him.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  compromise 
the  business  at  issue  in  an  amicable  manner.  In 
short,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  if  you  find  the  opposing 
party  agreeable  to  make  a  compromise,  I  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  business  entirely  to  your 
discretion." 

We  now  took  our  leave  of  the  solicitor ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  and  my  father  also  separated. 
While  returning  to  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  re- 
flected painfully  upon  the  unmistakable  fact  that 
Mary  Glentworth  had  deceived  me  in  reference 
to  her  pretended  visits  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  What 
could  have  been  her  motive  P  Was  it  to  account 
for  her  absence  from  home  on  two  occasions  when 
that  absence  was  prolonged  to  hours  ?  I  shuddered 
and  trembled— but  I  strove  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
vent  my  mind  from  prejudging  her  whom  I  looked 
upon  as  a  friend  and  loved  almost  as  much  as  if 
she  were  a  sister. 

On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mary  at  work 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  I  requested  her  to  ac- 
company me  to  my  chamber.  Whether  it  were 
that  she  had  a  guilty  conscience,  or  that  there  was 
something  in  my  look  which  made  her  suspect 
that  all  was  not  right,  I  knew  not  at  the  time  :  but 
certain  it  was  that  a  flush  transiently  passed 
over  her  features  as  I  thus  addressed  her.  When 
we  were  together  in  my  room,  I  said  to  her,  "  You 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  having  some  little 
law-business  to  transact,  I  was  led  by  accident  to 


call  upon  a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  you— — 
I  mean  Mr.  Wilkinsou  of  Fui-nival's  Inn." 

A  deep  blush  immediately  suffused  Mary's 
countenance :  but  it  quickly  vanished,  leaving 
her  face  very  pale — and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Then  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  exclaiming, 
"Forgive  me,  Ellen!  I  see  that  you  have  dis- 
covered that  I  deceived  you!— and  Oh!  lam 
very  unhappy  that  I  should  have  done  so!" 

"  Tell  me,  Mary,"  I  said,—"  tell  me  at  once  I 
conjure  you — what  was  your  motive  ?" 

She  sat  down— wiped  away  her  tears— reflected 
for  a  few  moments— and  at  length  said,  "Pray 
do  not  question  me,  Ellen!— do  not,  I  beseech 
you !" 

I  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  and  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Mary  !  is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  any 

secrets  from  me  ?     Do  I  not  love  you " 

"Yes,  yes— I  know  it !"  she  murmured,  again 
bursting  into  tears;  and  her  bosom  was  now  con- 
vulsed with  sobs.     "  But  still,  Ellon " 

"  There  is  something  in  all  this,  Mary,  which 
fills  me  with  apprehension  on  your  account!     Do, 

for  heaven's  sake,  relieve  my  mind " 

"Oh!"  she  ejaculated,  starting  up  from  her 
seat,  "if  you    think  that  I  have  done  anything 

wrong,  Ellen 1  mean  to  say  if  you  think  that 

I  am  lost  and  no  longer  worthy  of  your  love  and 
ffiendship you  misjudge  me— Oh!  yoa  mis- 
judge me!" 

"  I  believe  you,  Mary,"  I  said :  "  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  are  innocence  itself!  But  you  will 
see  the  necessity  of  explaining  why  you  practised 
that  little  deception  upon  me.  Remember,  you 
told  me  that  on  one  occasion  you  were  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  office- then  you 
said  that  you  dined  at  his  private  house  at  High- 
bury, with  bis  wife  and  daughters.  Oh,  Mary ! 
now  that  I  recall  these  tales,  I  see  that  there  was 
something  deliberate  and  circumstantial  in  them 
—and  it  must  have  been  for  an  object  of  great 
importance  that  you  condescended  to  such  false- 
hoods!" 

Mary  Glentworth  did  not  answer  me;  but 
with  her  countenance  bent  downward,  she  wept 
and  she  played  nervously  with  her  kerchief.  She 
was  all  in  a  trepidation — her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  with  powerful  heavings — she  was  deeply 
agitated. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  in  the  kindest,  most  affectionate, 
and  yet  most  urgent  tone,  "  I  beseech  you,  let  there 
be  the  fullest  confidence  between  us !  For  some 
little  time  past  it  has  struck  me  that  you  were  un- 
happy. You  have  had  fits  of  abstraction — you 
have  been  pensive — I  have  asked  you  whether  there 
was  anythiug  upon  your  mind — then  your  coun- 
tenance has  brightened  up  —  you  have  made  an 
effort  to  be  guy— and  I  candidly  confess  that 
there  has  been  a  vague  uneasiness  floating  in  mj 

brain " 

"Ellen— dearest  Ellen,  do  not  distress  yourself 
on  my  account !"  exclaimed  Mary  Glentworth, 
once  more  flinging  her  arms  about  my  neck :  but 
as  she  embraced  me,  methought  it  was  with  a 
species  of  convulsive  vehemence,  as  if  she  were 
still  labouring  under  a  strong  nervous  agitation. 

"  You  surely  will  not  deny  your  confidence,"  I 
said,  "  to  one  who  loves  you  like  a  sister  ?  I  have 
no  impertinent  curiosity,  Mary — I  do  not  seek  to 
pry  into  your  affairs " 
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"  Oh!  how  jou  distress  me  by  such  assurances 
as  these !"  she  sai.-l,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  and  it 
even  struck  me  for  a  moment  that  she  vrrung  her 
iands. 

"Do  be  candid  with  me,  Mary!"  I  entreatingly 
urged;  "for  your  conduct  frightens  me.  Recollect! 
it  was  only  a  couple  of  months  back  that  you  ex- 
perienced an  adventure  which  prored  to  me  your 
innocence — your  artleesness  —  your  unsuspecting 
nature  !  You  remember,  Mary,  when  you  were  ac- 
costed by  a  woman  in  the  Burlington  Arcade — 
when  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale  insulted  you— and 
when  a  young  gentleman  rescued  you  from  his 
importunities  ?" 

The  blushes  were  now  burning  upon  Mary  Glent- 
worth's  countenance ;  and  I  know  not  precisely 
how  it  was,  but  a  suspicion  made  mc  instanta- 
neously in  my  own  mind  associate  those  incidents 
with  her  subsequent  peculiarities  of  conduct, 

"Answer  ne,"  I  said, — "  answer  me,  I  conjure 
you! — have  you  renewed  those  acquaintances? — 
have  you  since  encountered  any  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  I  have  just  referred  ?" 

"Oh,  Ellen  1"  she  exclaimed,  for  the  third  time 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  and  weeping  on 
my  bosom  ;  "  is  it  a  sin  to  be  beloved  ?  is  it  a  sin 
to  love  in  return  ?  or  is  it  a  crime  to  endeavour  to 
keep  the  secret  after  being  emphatically  assured 
that  this  secret  is  not  my  own  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  I  ejaculated.  "  Xow,  Mary,  you  are 
telling  me  the  truth — or  at  least  you  are  approach- 
ing it.  You  love,  my  sweet  friend  ?  Come, 
place  yourself  by  my  side,"  I  continued,  making 
her  sit  next  to  me  upon  a  sofa  which  was  in  my 
bedchamber  ;  "  and  speak  to  me  as  if  it  were  to  a 
eiflter !" 

Mary,  whose  countenance  was  still  suffused  with 
blushes,  sat  down  by  my  side;  and  as  I  held  her 
hand  in  my  own,  I  gently  entreated  her  to  give 
me  her  confidence. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Ellen,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  murmuring  voice,  and  with  diffidently  averted 
looks,  "that  the  secret  is  not  altogether  mine 
own " 

"  What  mean  you,  Mary  .''  Y'ou  have  doubtless 
been  enjoined  by  the  object  of  this  love  of  yours 
to  maintain  it  as  a  secret  for  the  present " 

"  Oh !  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  uncle  Mr.  Glent- 
worth — I  spoke  to  him  likewise  of  you,  Ellen — and 
he  assured  me  that  it  were  better  that  our  love 
should  remain  a  secret  !  He  advanced  a  thousand 
reasons — I  do  not  recollect  them  now — I  am  so 

bewildered  and  confused but  I  yielded  to  his 

representations;  and  therefore  did  I  remain  silent. 
At  first  my  conscience  smote  me,  and  I  could 
scarcely  endure  to  look  you  in  the  face,  dear 
Ellen  ;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  acting  with  duplicity 
towards  you.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  on  the 
very  point  of  throwing  myself  into  your  arms,  or 
even  at  your  feet — and  confessing  everything — 
but  my  feelings  held  me  back ;  for  in  my  soul 
there  appeared  to  be  two  distinct  currents  of  emo- 
tions— one  prompting  me  to  do  my  duty  and  act 
frankly  towards  you,  Ellen,  as  my  best  and  dearest 
friend — the  other  impelling  me  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  that  love  which  is  so 
aweet  to  experience  and  to  be  reciprocated  ." 

There  was  an  unmistakable  artlessness,  an  un- 
questionable sincerity  in  Mary  Glentworth's  lan- 
guage, tone,  and  looks,   as  she  thus  spoke  ;  and  I 


I  felt  convinced  that  if  she  had  been  acting  with  im- 

I  prudence  she  had  not  fallen  into  frailty  or  error. 

[  Thus  my  mind  was  infinitely  relieved;  and  I  could 

now  proceed  to    question   her   with    comparative 

calmness. 

"Bat  you  have  not  told  me,  Mary,"  I  said, 
"  who  is  the  object  of  this  love  of  yours  ?  Confi- 
dent am  I  that  notwithstanding  all  this  secrecj 
he  cannot  be  an  unworthy  one  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  did  but  know  him,  Ellen,"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
young  and  loving  heart,  "you  would  like  him — 
you  would  not  wonder  that  he  should  have  made 
an  impression  upon  me — his  voice  is  so  harmonious 
—  his  language  is  so  tender— his  looks  arc  so  full 

of  affection And  then  too,"  she  added,  with  a 

deepening  blush  upon  her  cheeks,  "  he  is  so  hand- 
some— he  possesses  such  a  beautiful  figure— his 
manners  are  so  elegant " 

"But  his  name,  Mary  ?"  I  said  ;  "  what  is  his 
name  ?  and  who  is  he  ?" 

"His  name  is  Clarence,"  replied  Miss  Glent- 
worth :  "  is  it  not  a  pretty  one  ?  He  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune — having  no  profession — free 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations " 

"  Clarence  I  presume  is  his  Christian  name,"  I 
said :  "  but  what  is  his  surname  ?  and  where  does 
he  live  ?" 

"  Clarence  Beauchamp — that  is  his  name,"  re- 
joined Mary,  all  these  revealings  being  charac- 
terised by  mingled  artlessness  and  reluctance,  by 
sincerity  and  hesitation,  as  if  she  felt  that  she 
was  sacrificing  to  her  friendship  for  me  the 
pledges  of  secrecy  which  she  had  made  to  her 
lover.  "  He  lives  at  an  hotel  at  the  'West-Ead— 
he  belongs  to  two  or  three  clubs " 

"So  far  so  good,"  I  interjected,  with  an  in- 
creased feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction,  for  I  was 
now  convinced  of  the  respectability  of  the  object 
of  Mary's  aflfection.  "  But  how  came  you  to  form 
his  acquaintance  ?  If  I  might  hazard  a  coujfc- 
ture,  this  is  the  same  young  gentleman  who 
behaved  so  handsomely  to  you  two  mouths  ago, 
when  you  were  accosted  by  that  bad  designing 
woman,  and  when  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale  so 
grossly  insulted  you  ?" 

"Yes — he  is  the  same,"  responded  Mary.  "A 
few  days  after  that  incident  I  met  him  again — it 
was  of  course  quite  hj  accident — and  he  accosted 
me.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  speak  to 
him :  he  kept  me  in  conversation  for  a  little 
while— but  his  manner  was  so  respectful  and  yet 
so  kind,  that  when  we  were  about  to  separata 
and  he  asked  if  he  might  have  the  honour  of  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  me  at  my  own  residence,  I  was 
about  to  answer  with  all  frankness  in  the  affirma- 
tive, when  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  had  no 
right  to  give  an  invitalioa  to  any  one  to  visit  at 
j/our  house  without  your  permission  being  pre- 
viously obtained." 

"And  what  therefore  did  you  say,  Mary?"  I 
inquired. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  living  with  parents 
or  relatives,  but  that  I  was  residing  with  a  very 
dear  friend — and  then  I  named  you,  speakiug  of 
you  as  Miss  TraflTord.  The  young  gentleman  was 
surprised  at  the  announcement — but  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  praise  you  in  a  manner  which  gave 
me  infinite  pleasure,  because  I  always  like  to  read 
or  to  hear  the  eulogies  which  are  passed  upon 
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you  !  He  however  said  that  it  assuredly  would 
be  improper  for  him  to  call  at  your  house  without 
your  permission ;  and  then  we  parted.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  mention  this  incident  to  you,  Ellen — 
but  I  scarcely  know  how  it  was— I  feared  that 
you  might  blame  me  for  having  stopped  to  speak 
to  that  young  gentleman  after  the  earnest  advice 
you  had  given  me  to  be  ever  on  my  guard  in  re- 
ference to  strangers — I  did  not  then  know  his 
name — I  thought  that  of  course  you  would  ask 
me,  and  that  I  should  feel  myself  foolish  and  em- 
barrassed in  being  compelled  to  reply  that  I  really 
did  not  know.  So  I  remained  silent :  but — but — 
I  must  candidly  confess,  Ellen" — and  here  Mary 
Grlentworth  reposed  her  blushing  countenance 
upon  my  shoulder  — "  that  I  thought  of  that 
young  gentleman  and  that  his  image  had  made  a 
'  certain  impression  upon  my  mind  !" 
'  "And  doubtless  you  again  met  him  shortly  P"  I 
inquiringly  said,  thus  endeavouring  piecemeal  to 
elicit  the  facts  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

"Yes— it  was  so,"  replied  Mary.  "Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  while  you  were  at  rehearsal, 
I  went  out  to  make  a  few  little  purchases — and  I 
met  him  in  a  neighbouring  street.  He  immedi- 
ately accosted  me— he  seemed  delighted  to  see  me 
—and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  his 
name— he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  rich 
and  his  own  master.  Then — I  can  scarcely  tell 
how— but  I  found  myself  listening  to  the  assu- 
rances which  he  was  giving  me,  but  in  language 
so  gentlemanly  and  delicate,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  never  ceased  to  think  of  me  from  the  moment 
we  first  met,  and  that  he  felt  unhappy  till  he  be- 
held me  again.  I  was  trembling  all  over — it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doing  wrong  to  listen  to 
Buch  language— or  at  least  that  I  was  in  duty 
bound  to  communicate  everything  afterwards  to 
you:  but  he  besought  me  to  grant  him  another 
meeting  on  the  following  day  and  to  remain  alto- 
gether silent  upon  the  subject  in  the  interval.  I 
did  not  promise  that  I  would — neither  did  I  say 
that  I  would  not.     TTe  parted— and — and " 

"  On  the  following  day  you  met  him  again  P"  I 
said. 

"  Yea,  Ellen — I  met  him— he  then  spoke  to  me 
more  plainly — he  declared  that  he  had  never  loved 
before— but  that  he  felt  he  loved  me  deeply,  and 
that  he  could  not  live  without  me.  He  besought 
me  to  tell  him  whether  I  could  love  him  in  return ; 
and  he  vowed  that  the  most  delightful  moment  of 
his  life  would  be  that  in  which  he  should  conduct 
me  to  the  altar.  Afterwards  we  met  frequently, 
Ellen— for  I  am  now  confessing  everything " 

"  But  what  arguments  did  he  use,  my  dear 
Mary,"  I  inquired,  "  as  a  reason  for  not  calling  at 
the  house  and  for  keeping  all  these  proceedings  a 
secret  ?" 

"  I  could  not  tell  him  that  I  loved  him  in  re- 
turn— I  experienced  some  feeling,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  explain  it — but  it  was  a  reluctance  to  admit 
that  in  so  short  a  time  he  had  made  an  impression 
upon  my  heart.  Ah !  perhaps  it  was  that  I 
feared  he  might  think  it  was  levity  on  my  part, 
and  I  wished  to  merit  his  esteem — his  love        ■ " 

"But  did  it  not  strike  you,  Mary,"  I  gently  in- 
quired, "  that  you  might  suffer  in  his  estimation 
by  continuing  to  meet  him  thus  stealthily  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  begged  and  implored  me  to  meet  him 
•—he  said  that  until  I  came  to  know  him  better 


and  could  give  him  a  positive  decisiou,  it  were 
more  prudent  that  he  should  abstain  from  calling 
at  the  house— and  in  a  word  that  he  would  not 
visit  me  there  until  he  could  be  isiroduced  to  you 
and  to  my  uncle  as  my  accepted  suitor.  And 
then  too,  Ellen,  I  must  admit  that  there  was  such 
soft  persuasion  in  his  language  —  I  felt  myselt 
as  if  under  a  spell  when  in  his  company " 

"But  now  tell  me,  Mary,"  I  said,  "on  that 
particular  evening  when  I  returned  from  Peters- 
field,  and  you  said  you  had  been  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson " 

"  Ah !  I  will  explain  everything,  my  dear 
Ellen,"  she  exclaimed.  "  The  day  before  you  re- 
turned from  Petersfield  I  met  Clarence  Beau- 
champ,  and  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Gardens  in  the  Eegent's  Park.  We  went :  and 
as  I  was  two  or  three  hours  absent  from  home — 
much  longer  than  I  had  ever  before  been  absent, 
when  not  using  the  carriage — I  thought  on  my 
return  that  it  would  appear  strange  to  the  ser- 
vants; and  not  knowing  precisely  what  excuse  to 
make,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  it  would  seem 
natural  enough  if  I  had  been  engaged  in  some 
business  with  a  solicitor.  So  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  came  uppermost;  and  as  if  quite 
casually,  I  dropped  a  hint  to  that  effect,  1  had 
promised  that  I  would  meet  Clarence  again  on  the 
following  evening,  and  that  I  would  then  give 
him  my  decision — for  as  yet  I  had  not  suffered 
him  to  elicit  from  my  lips  an  avowal  of  reciprocal 
affection :  but  as  I  had  by  that  time  known  him 
exactly  one  month,  I  thought  that  I  need  no 
longer  conceal  the  true  state  of  my  feelings — and 
all  the  less  so  because  he  must  have  fully  com- 
prehended them  from  the  fact  of  my  consenting' 
to  meet  him  from  time  to  time,  and  that  I  had 
listened  to  the  language  of  love  which  he  breathed 
in  my  ear.  I  had  promised  to  meet  him  again 
in  the  Eegent's  Park;  and  foreseeing  that  my 
absence  would  once  more  be  prolonged,  I  again 
used  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  as  a  pretext 
with  the  servants:  — I  said  that  I  was  going  to 
dine  with  that  gentleman.  Now  believe  me,  my 
dear  Ellen,  if  you  had  been  at  home  on  these  two 
occasions,  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  give 
utterance  to  those  untruths  deliberately  to  your 
face :  but  to  servants  one  will  casually  throw  out 
excuses  which  one  would  not  breathe  to  one's 
friends  or  equals.  Nevertheless,  when  on  return- 
ing that  evening  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  found  you 
had  come  back  from  Petersfield— unexpectedly  in- 
deed, for  I  thought  that  your  business  would  most 
probably  detain  you  a  day  or  two  longer  there  — 
I  was  seized  as  it  were  with  a  species  of  conster- 
nation, and  I  found  myself  compelled  to  repeat 
deliberately  the  pretext  which  I  had  lightly  and 
casually  thrown  out  in  the  presence  of  the  lady's- 
maid.  Fur  you  must  understand,  Ellen,  I  had 
promised  Clarence  that  the  secret  of  our  love 
should  be  maintained  until  be  himself  considered 
that  a  proper  time  had  elapsed  when  everything 
might  be  revealed  to  you  and  when  my  uncle 
should  have  returned " 

"  But  nearly  a  month  has  passed,  Mary,"  I  in- 
terjected, "  since  you  suffered  Mr.  Beauchamp  to 
elicit  the  avowal  of  love  from  your  lips— you  have 
now  known  him  about  two  months  altogether — and 
yet  during  all  this  time  you  have  kept  the 
secret * 
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"Yes,  ElleD,"  responded  Mary,  "because  Cla- 
rence Beauchamp  convinced  me  by  arguments  that 
it  was  necessary.  He  said  that  if  I  were  to  men- 
tion everything  to  you,  you  would  insist  that  I 
should  desist  from  seeing  him  until  the  return  of 
my  uncle  to  England  ;  and  as  the  date  of  his  return 
IS  80  uncertain — it  may  still  be  weeks,  or  it  may 
be  months  —  Clarence  pleaded  so  hard  that  I 
would  take  no  step  which  would  put  an  end  to 
these  interviews  and  prevent  us  from  seeing  each 
other  occasionally.  So  I  yielded  to  this  reasoning 
—and  I  pledged  myself  that  I  would  say  nothing 
to  you  until  the  return  of  my  uncle.  This  is  why 
I  assured  you  when  you  ere  now  began  to  press 
me,  that  the  secret  was  not  my  own.  But  I  could 
no  longer  refuse  my  confidence ;  and  now  you  know 
everything  !  Tell  me,  my  dear  Ellen— t6ll  me — for 
there  is  indeed  a  sisterly  affection  between  na  — 
are  you  angry  with  me  ?  and  have  i  done  Tcry 
wrong  ?"  '  ' 

No.  56. — Ellen  Peect. 


"  It  may  seem  strange,  Mary,"  I  answered  seri- 
ously but  with  kindness,  "  that  I,  who  am  only  of 
your  own  age,  should  take  it  on  myself  to  sj>oak  a? 
one  having  greater  experience " 

"Oh  !  but  you  do  possess  greater  experience  in 
the  worlJ,  Ellen!"  exclaimed  Maryj  "  for  you 
have  seen  so  much,  whereas  I  lived  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  existence  in  country  places " 

"Well,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  resumed,  "if  you 
admit  this  superior  experience  on  my  part,  you 
will  not  be  offended  that  I  speak  candidly.  Yna 
ought  not  to  have  kept  all  these  things  a  secret 
from  me.  Had  you  told  me  in  the  first  instance 
that  Mr.  Beauchamp  addressed  you  in  the  language 
of  love— that  he  had  made  a  certain  impression  on 
your  heart— and  that  you  bad  every  reason  to  sup. 
pose  him  to  be  a  highly  honourable  and  respectable 
young  gentleman,  I  should  have  said  to  you,  'Let 
him  call  at  the  house,  Mary  :  let  him  pay  his  at- 
tentions openly;  and  at  least  let  bis  courtship  have 
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the  sanction  and  countenance  of  tlie  friend  with 
whom  you  live.' — But  jou  have  adopted  another 
course  ;  you  have  acted  secretly,  until  this  secresy 
has  assumed  the  character  of  duplicity,  and  you 
have  even  been  led  into  the  utteraoce  of  untruths 
—of  which  however,  heaven  be  thanked!  I  see 
that  you  are  ashamed." 

Mary  Glentworth  was  now  weeping :  I  began 
to  fear  that  I  had  spoken  too  severely  to  her,  and 
that  in  the  fervor  of  my  friendship  I  had  exer- 
cised a  greater  authority  and  power  than  I  ought 
properly  to  usurp.  I  therefore  threw  my  arms 
about  her  neck,  saying,  "Do  not  weep,  Mary — 
and  do  not  think  that  I  am  reproachiag  you  with 
harshness  or  unkindness !  You  know  that  I  love 
you — and  whatsoever  I  may  say  is  only  for  your 
good!" 

"What  am  I  to  do,  then,  Ellen?"  asked  Mary 
Glentworth,  continuing  to  sob  convulsively  and 
weep  plenteously.  "  I  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  duplicity,  and  I  have  been  led  into  the 
utterance  of  untruths  to  which  I  could  never  de- 
liberately condescend,  and  frotd  which  my  soul 
now  recoils !  But  I  will  make  every  possible 
atonement.  How  shall  I  act  ?  I  will  be  alto- 
gether guided  by  your  counsel  and  advice.  Can 
I  say  more,  Ellen  ?  —  i&n  I  do  mote?" 

"Nothing,  dear  Mary! — and  believe  me  when 
I  assure  you  that  your  prciont  conduct  is  a  com- 
plete atonement  in  my  estitnation  for  the  past. 
Have  you  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Beauchamp  again  P 
If  so,  when  and  whore  ?" 

"Yes— I  have  promised,"  bhe  blurmaringly  re- 
plied.  "The  day  after  ta-moii<iw-^A%  the  West- 
End  of  the  town -" 

"  Then  you  will  suffer  me  to  dcoompany  you  on 
the  occasion,"  I  said.  "I  will  exculpate  you  from 
any  wilful  breach  of  faith  towards  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  in  confessing  everything  to  me.  He  is 
doubtless  an  honourable  youhgl  gentleman,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied.  I.  will  invite  him  to  the  house — 
he  shall  henceforth  visit  you  openly — and  when 
your  uncle  returns  to  England,  he  Will  hot  object 
to  your  receiving  the  attentions  of  an  eligible 
suitor.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  subject  for 
congratulation " 

"  Ob,  how  kind  you  are,  Ellen !"  exclaimed 
Mary,  wiping  away  her  tears,  and  an  expression 
of  joy  animating  her  countenance.  "Yes— you 
shall  accompany  me  at  my  next  meeting  with 
Clarence " 

"  And  we  will  therefore  now  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject,"  I  interrupted  her.  "  I  have  a  little 
treat  in  store  for  you  this  evening,  if  you  like  to 
avail  yourself  of  it.  There  is  to  be  a  grand  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons— I  have  never  as  yet 
visited  the  legislative  assemblies— and  I  purpose 
to  be  present  there  on  this  occasion.  Do  you  feel 
inclined  to  accompany  me  ?" 

Mary  expressed  her  readiness  to  accept  my 
invitation;  and  we  therefore  partook  of  an  early 
dinner  that  we  might  be  at  the  House  at  five 
o'clock,  the  hour  when  the  debate  was  expected  to 
commence. 


CHAPTEE    LXXII. 


The  reader  will  recollect  that  when  I  first  resided 
with  the  Norman  family,  they  were  accustomed  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  company ;  and  thus  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  noblemen.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  After  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
connected  with  Lord  Frederick  Ravenscliffc  and 
Juliet — I  allude  to  the  mock- marriage  and  the 
events  which  ensued  directly  therefrom— the  Nor- 
mans gave  up  receiving  company  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  formerly :  and  the  circle  of  their  visiting 
friends  became  chiefly  limited  to  their  dramatic 
acquaintances.  "When  I  was  compelled  by  Mrs, 
Norman's  death  to  have  an  establishment  of  my 
own,  I  narrowed  the  limits  of  my  visiting  acquaint- 
ances to  a  very  small  circle :  but  still  several  of 
the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction  to  whom  I  have  above  alluded,  occa- 
sionally left  their  cards  as  a  token  of  respect,  as 
I  believe,  to  my  eminence  as  a  tragedian.  A 
County  Member,  having  called  some  little  time 
previous  to  the  incidents  which  have  occupied  the 
last  few  chapters,  happened  to  inquire  of  me 
whether  I  had  ever  been  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — and  on  my  answering  in  the  negative,  he 
tolunteered  to  send  me  admissions  for  myself  and 
my  friend  Miss  Glentworth  on  the  very  first  occa- 
sion when  there  should  happen  to  be  a  debate 
worth  heating.  He  had  kept  his  word;  and  it 
was  of  these  admissions  that  Mary  and  I  now 
atailed  ourselves. 

The  compartment  allotted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ladies  in  the  old  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
species  of  little  wooden  cage,  or  dungeon,  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  and  capable 
only  of  containing  about  a  dozen  persona  When 
Mary  and  I  arrived  at  our  destination  and  were 
shown  up  into  this  wretched  little  place,  we  found 
that  it  was  already  nearly  filled  by  elegantly 
dressed  ladies,— most  of  them,  as  I  presently 
learnt,  being  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  lead- 
ing Members  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
bate. Amongst  these  ladies  was  Mrs.  St.  Clair; 
and  immediately  upon  our  entrance  she  came  and 
sat  by  our  side.  Mary  was  already  acquainted 
with  her,  for  on  two  or  three  occasions  she  had 
called  upon  me  in  Great  Ormond  Street;  and  she 
now  expressed  her  delight  at  meeting  us  both  on 
the  present  occasion.  She  had  been  there  before : 
she  was  therefore  enabled  to  point  out  to  us  the 
diflferent  arrangements  of  the  House— the  Treasury 
benches  where  the  Ministers  sat,  the  Opposition 
benches,  the  Eeporters'  Gallery,  and  so  forth. 
She  likewise  indicated,  from  personal  knowledge, 
the  leading  members  of  all  parties ;  and  thus  it 
was  fortunate  we  had  fallen  in  with  her  on  the 
occasion.  She  did  not  mention  her  husband's 
name  -.  but  I  beheld  Edwin  St.  Clair  seated  on  the 
front  Treasury  bench,  amongst  the  leading  Cabinet 
Ministers;  and  in  a  whisper  I  directed  Mary 
Gleutworth's  attention  to  him.  I  should  observe 
that  Zirah  looked  exceedingly  well.  She  was  very 
handsomely  dressed ;  and  she  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  by  most  of  the  ladies  who  were 
present  in  the  little  cage-like  compartment  where 
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we  all  eat,  screened  off  from  the  raale  portion  of 
the  auditory  ia  the  Speaker's  Gallery. 

At  first  there  was  only  some  routine  business 
of  an  uninteresting  nature — the  reading  of  private 
bills  for  Jocks,  turnpike-roads,  canals,  railways, 
and  so  forth ;  and  during  the  hour  thus  occupied 
Zarah  and  I  bad  leisure  for  a  little  whispered  dis- 
course. 

"  Nearly  a  month  has  elapsed,  my  dear  Zarah," 
I  observed,  "since  you  and  I  parted  after  our 
return  from  PetersSeld ;  and  you  have  not  as  yet 
suggested  what  course  is  to  be  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  forger  and  assassin  Mr.  Parks." 

"I  called  at  your  house,  Ellen,  last  Saturday," 
replied  Zarah ;  "  and  I  learnt  that  you  had  gone 
to  Dover.  I  wished  to  discourse  upon  tho  matter 
with  you;  and  I  will  therefore  visit  you  to- 
morrow, if  you  should  be  disengaged,  in  the  after- 
noon," 

"  I  shall  be  disengaged,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you,"  was  my  answer.  "  Indeed,  the  sooner 
something  is  now  done  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parks, 
the  better.  You  know  my  resolution! — the  man 
shall  not  escape  punishment!" 

"  Nor  is  it  my  wish  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  enjoyment  of  impunity,"  replied  Mrs.  St. 
Clair, — "especially,  my  dear  Ellen,  as  it  would 
afford  me  infinite  pleasure  to  behold  you  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortune  of  which  you  were  so  cruelly 
plundered.  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
subject — I  have  already  revolved  several  plans  in 
my  imagination,  and  I  have  settled  upon  one 
which  I  think  will  be  effective.  But  more  of  this 
to-morrow.  By  the  bye,  I  experienced  a  little 
adventure  the  other  day,  which,  if  I  had  seen 
you  on  Saturday,  it  was  my  intention  to  com- 
municate." 

"  No  adventure  of  an  unpleasant  character,  let 
me  hope  ?"  I  said. 

"  It  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  I  can  assure 
you,  Ellen,"  was  the  response.  "  But  you  know 
that  I  am  tolerably  strong-minded,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile ;  "  and  therefore  it  produced  upon  me 
a  more  mitigated  impression  than  it  would  have 
made  upon  most  persons  of  our  sex.  But  to  the 
tale  : — A  few  days  ago,"  continued  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
"  I  went  to  call  upon  a  lady  residing  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  as  the  distance  was  very  short,  I 
proceeded  on  foot.  On  my  way  thither  I  per- 
ceived a  crowd  gathered  at  tho  entrance  of  a 
diverging  street  j  and  I  saw  that  it  was  assembled 
to  behold  the  performances  of  a  party  of  Italian 
mountebanks.  They  were  about  half-a-dozen  in 
number:  they  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  style — 
and  they  were  performing  various  teats  after  the 
usual  manners  of  itinerant  acrobats.  I  was  pass- 
ing towards  the  other  side  of  the  way  in  order  to 
avoid  this  crowd,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly 
directed  to  one  of  the  mountebanks,  who  came 
rushing  forward  with  a  saucer  in  Lis  hand  to 
solicit  a  donation.  I  quickly  drew  forth  a  coin 
from  my  purse:  but  just  at  that  very  instant 
these  strange  words  hissed  in  my  ears — '  The  day 
is  yet  to  come  when  I  will  wreak  a  deadly  ven- 
geance upon  you  !  Much  as  I  once  loved  you,  so 
bitterly  do  I  now  hate  you  !'  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Zsirah  !"  I  whisperingly  ejacu- 
lated :  "  could  it  possibly  have  been " 

"  Yes,  Ellen — I  see  that  you  already  suspect 
who  the  man  was !     It  was  the  wretch  Luigi !" 


"  The  murderer  of  hia  unfortunate  master,  the 
Count  of  Carboni!"  I  esclaimed,  though  still 
speaking  in  a  low  whispering  tone  :  "  or  at  least 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
the  Count's  assassin !  I  told  you  that  dreadful 
tragedy  at  the  time-——" 

"Yes— and  most  assuredly  I  had  not  forgotten 
it !"  responded  Zarah.  "  But  listen  to  my  nar- 
rative. When  the  mountebank  first  approached 
me,  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  him— I  did 
not  even  glance  at  his  countenance:  I  was  in 
haste  to  bestow  my  donation  and  escape  from  tho 
notice  of  the  crowd.  But  when  those  words  sud- 
denly  hissed  upon  my  ear  as  if  breathed  from  the 
mouth  of  a  hideous  reptile,  I  flung  my  eyes  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  speaker ;  and  then,  through 
the  mask  of  paint  which  bedaubed  his  face,  I  at 
once  recognised  Luigi.  '  Wretched  murderer  ! 
assassin  !'  I  ejaculated :  but  scarcely  had  the  words 
gone  forth  from  my  lips,  when  he  darted  away 

with  the  speed  of  lightning not  rejoining  hia 

companions,  nor  mingling  amongst  the  crowd,  but 
turning  into  another  street  and  disappearing  from 
the  view  as  if  it  were  a  phantom  melting  into  the 
thin  air.  A  police-constable  instantaneously  ac- 
costed me  and  asked  if  I  had  been  robbed  ?— '  No,* 
I  hastily  responded  ;  '  but  that  man  who  has  just 
fled  from  my  presence,  is  the  supposed  assassin  of 
the  Count  of  Carboni  who  about  six  months  ago 
was  murdered  at  Dover  !' — *  Ah,  I  recollect !'  eja- 
culated the  constable :  and  without  sajing  another 
word  he  set  off  in  pursuit." 

"  But  he  did  not  overtake  him  ?"  I  exclaimed : 
"  he  did  not  capture  him  ?— for  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  incident  in  the  papers  !" 

"And  I  heard  nothing  more  of  it,"  rejoined 
Zarah:  "I  therefore  conclude  that  the  wretch 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  I  must  how- 
ever add  a  few  more  words  to  my  narrative.  The 
incident  which  I  have  described  took  place,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  and  as  it  was 
apart  from  the  crowd,  none  of  those  bystanders 
overheard  anything  that  was  thus  said — but  there 
was  of  course  a  general  sensation  when  the  people 
beheld  the  occurrence.  From  certain  ejaculations 
which  burst  forth,  I  perceived  the  impression  to  be 
that  the  mountebank  had  snatched  my  purse  from 
my  hand  and  had  fled.  Cries  of  'Stop,  thief!' 
therefore  soon  became  general ;  and  I,  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  bent  my  hur- 
ried steps  to  the  house  whither  I  was  proceeding 
at  the  time." 

"  Luigi  thus  discovered,"  I  said,  "  that  he  is 
suspected  as  the  murderer  of  his  late  master ;  and 
since  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  the 
police  on  that  occasion  when  his  mountebank 
dress  ought  to  have  rendered  him  an  object  so 
easy  to  capture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by 
this  time  he  has  got  safely  out  of  the  country.  If 
this  be  so,  I  shall  feel  glad  for  one  reason— that 
you,  my  dear  Zarah,  will  remain  in  security 
against  the  execution  of  the  villain's  vindictive 
threats ;  though  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  justice  were  to  be  cheated  of  its  due  and 
that  the  murderer  should  escape  the  arm  of  the 
law." 

Our  conversation  now  ceased ;  for  the  order  of 
the  day  initiating  the  grand  debate  was  read. 
Then  some  loading  member  of  the  Opposition  rose 
to  bring  forward  an  amendment,  of  which,  aa  it 


appeared,  he  had  given  notice  ;  and  he  spoke  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  the  subject.  His 
oration  was  an  eloquent  one ;  and  he  sat  down 
amongst  the  loud  cheers  of  his  party.  Then,  upon 
the  Ministerial  side  rose  Edwin  St.  Clair  ;  and  a 
profound  silence  prevailed.  I  glanced  at  Zarab, 
and  I  saw  that  through  the  duskiness  of  her 
gipsy-complexion  the  rich  b'.ood  was  mantling  ; 
for  though  she  loved  not  her  husband,  and  though 
there  continued  to  reign  a  species  of  strong,  stern, 
tacit  warfare  between  them,  yet  was  she  proud  of 
him, — proud  of  being  the  wife  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Edwin  St.  Clair  who  was  now  about  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  listening  senate ! 

I  must  confess  on  my  own  part  that  much  as  I 
loathed  and  abhorred  the  character  of  this  man — 
much  as  I  had  reason  to  deplore  that  an  indivi- 
dual whose  soul  I  knew  to  be  blackened  with 
crimes,  should  occupy  a  post  of  public  authority — 
I  was  nevertheless  inspired  by  curiosity  to  hear 
him ;  for  I  had  learnt  how  brilliant  was  his  style 
of  oratory  and  what  a  commanding  genius  he  as  a 
statesman  possessed.  I  will  also  acknowledge  that 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  oration,  I  was  so  led 
away  by  his  eloquence  as  to  forget  for  intervals 
that  it  was  a  man  of  such  a  character  who  was 
speaking,— until  I  was  suddenly  startled  as  it  were 
by  the  recollection.  He  began  in  a  voice  that  was 
comparatively  low,  and  yet  so  clear  in  its  mas- 
culine harmony  that  not  a  syllable  was  lost  even 
in  the  remote  screened-off  nook  where  I  was 
seated.  Presently  a  cheer  burst  forth  from  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  :  then,  as  he  re- 
sumed, he  raised  his  voice — he  became  animated — 
his  tones  swelled — they  rolled  through  the  build- 
ing in  continuous  waves  of  harmonious  sound ; 
and  when  he  again  paused,  the  cheering  was 
perfectly  enthusiastic.  He  proceeded,  sometimes 
breaking  forth  with  withering  sarcasm  against  his 
political  opponents— but  chiefly  pursuing  a  line  of 
argument  most  logically  and  closely  reasoned,  de- 
molishing one  by  one  the  statements  set  forth  by 
the  proposer  of  the  amendment.  Then  again  he 
indulged  in  bitter  taunts  and  overwhelming  sar- 
casms,— the  fluctuations  of  his  voice  being  most 
skilfully  modulated  so  as  to  suit  the  various 
styles  of  oratory  which  he  thus  successively  in- 
troduced into  his  speech.  Frequent  cheers 
burst  forth ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  effect  he  produced  was  immense.  And 
now  bis  eloquence  became  ornate  with  flowers 
and  metaphors  :  and  this  portion  of  his  speech  was 
surpassingly  beautiful.  He  never  hesitated  for  a 
word,  and  he  never  used  an  inappropriate  one :  he 
had  the  most  perfect  command  of  language — and 
yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  he  had  previously  studied  his  speech.  It 
seemed  entirely  to  be  the  spontaneous  efi'usion  of 
the  mind,  evoked  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  As  he  stood  there,  elegantly  dressed— 
looking  in  every  sense  the  polished  gentleman — 
his  countenance  glowing  with  the  fervour  that 
carried  him  onward,  and  with  anticipated  triumph, 
—as  he  sometimes  drew  his  tall  slender  form  up 
to  its  full  height,  and  by  his  gestures  as  well  as 
his  words  hurled  defiance  at  his  antagonists  on  the 
opposite  benches — or  as  he  burst  forth  into  pas- 
sages of  thrilling  eloquence,  full  of  argument  and 
beauty, — as  he  stood  there  indeed,  with  the  pres- 
tige  of  having  raised  himself  by  his  own  talent  to  i 


be  what  he  was,  I  could  not  help  thinking  during 
a  pause  in  his  speech  —  but  a  pause  that  was 
occupied  by  loud  cheering— how  lamentable  and 
shocking  a  thing  it  was  that  a  man  so  highly 
gifted  should  be  so  inwardly  depraved,  and  that  a 
being  capable  of  deeds  the  noblest  and  the  grandest, 
should  have  condescended  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  vilest  and  the  worst. 

Ever  and  anon  I  glanced  towards  Zarah ;  and  I 
perceived  that  her  eyes  were  beaming  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushing  with  a  triumph  of  her  own. 
Full  well  could  I  understand  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  She  was  the  wife  of  that  man — she 
bore  the  name  of  him  who  was  thus  commanding 
the  applause  of  the  assembly  of  British  represen- 
tatives !  the  glory  which  sat  upon  his  brow  was 
reflected  on  her  own  !  The  two  hours  that  his  speech 
lasted  were  two  hours  of  pride  and  satisfaction  for 
her;  and  when  at  length  he  sat  down  amidst 
bursts  of  loud  cheering  that  was  prolonged  for 
several  minutes,  she  hastily  applied  her  kerchief 
to  her  eyes :  the  strong-minded  Zarah  was  for  a 
moment  overpowered  by  the  very  luxury  of  her 
feelings,  —  feelings  of  pride,  and  satisfaction,  and 
triumph ! 

The  debate  lasted  until  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock :  several  Members  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion— but  none  spoke  with  the  same  effect  as 
Edwin  St.  Clair.  When  the  division  ensued,  the 
Government  obtained  an  immense  majority;  and 
the  Ministerial  triumph  was  proclaimed  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  following  day  to  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  eloquent  oration  of  the  Eight  Honour- 
able Edwin  St.  Clair.  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
returned  with  Mary  Glentworth  on  that  evening 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  with  a  certain 
depression  of  spirits  :  I  felt  shocked  for  humanity's 
sake  that  a  person  of  St.  Clair's  genius  should  be 
the  flend-like,  remorseless,  unprincipled  creature 
that  I  knew  he  was. 

On  the  following  day  a  note  from  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son compelled  my  attendance  at  his  office ;  and  I 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
billet  for  Zaiah,  apologizing  for  my  absence  from 
home,  and  requesting  her  to  favour  me  with  a  call 
on  the  day  but  one  next  ensuing  (for  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  was  to  accompany  Mary  Glentworth 
in  her  interview  with  Clarence  Beauchamp).  On 
arriving  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  offices,  I  found  that 
he  had  not  sufl'ered  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet;  for  he  had  already  seen  Major  Gower's 
solicitors,  and  they  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  their  client  was  willing  to  compromise  the 
matter  amicably.  They  had  however  suggested 
that  I  should  renounce  two-thirds  of  the  property 
on  Major  Gower's  behalf.  To  this  arrangement 
Mr.  Wilkinson  by  no  means  counselled  me  to  agree ; 
and  he  proposed  that  the  whole  property  should 
be  equally  divided.  I  left  the  matter  entirely  to 
his  discretion;  and  he  promised  that  he  would 
speedily  communicate  with  Major  Gower's  at- 
torneys. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  appeared  at  the 
theatre  in  some  new  character  ;  but  what  it  was  I 
do  not  remember,  for  I  accidentally  omitted  to  re- 
cord it  iu  the  diary  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep,  and  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  complete  narrative  which  I  am  now 
giving  to  the  public.  The  announcement,  how- 
ever, of  vay  appearance  in  this  character  for  tha 
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first  time,  drew  one  of  the  must  crowded  houses 
to  which  I  bare  ever  played;  and  on  sweeping  my 
eyes  around  the  closely-packed  tiers,  I  caught  sight 
of  Edwin  St.  Clair  and  Zarah.  Zarah  frequently 
attended  the  theatre :  but  her  husband  seldom 
visited  places  of  public  entertainment  since  his 
appointment  to  the  Ministerial  office  demanded  so 
much  of  his  time  and  attention.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  teas  present ;  and  until  I  entered  upon 
the  stage,  he  and  his  handsome  wife  were  the 
objects  of  almost  universal  notice.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  drama  I  was  greeted  with  the  usual 
testimonies  of  applause;  and  on  proceeding  to  my 
dressing-room,  I  was  speedily  joined  by  Mary 
Grlent  worth  and  Aline  Marcy,  who  had  occupied 
one  of  the  stage-boxes.  They  enthusiastically 
congratulated  mo  on  my  triumph  ;  and  I  saw 
that  Aline's  beautiful  blue  eyes  glistened  with 
hopefulness  on  her  own  account  when  the  day  of 
her  debut  should  come.  Mary  Qlentworth  likewise 
espericnced  an  inspiration  of  a  somewhat  kindred 
character  :  for  she  whispered  to  me,  "  Oh,  my  dear 
Ellen!  bow  happy  should  I  bo  if  I  were  the  heroine 
of  this  evening's  triumph,  but  without  depriving 
you  of  the  honour !" 

I  was  about  to  make  her  some  answer,  when 
sounds  indicative  of  agitation  and  confusion  reached 
our  ears, — several  voices  speaking  hurriedly  and 
in  an  excited  manner,  blended  with  ejaculations 
expressive  of  horror,  as  if  something  dreadful  had 
occurred.  Then  there  was  the  rush  of  many  foot- 
steps in  the  narrow  corridor  from  which  my 
dresssing-room  opened  ;  and  indeed  everything 
indicated  that  some  unusual  and  alarming  event 
was  transpiring.  The  apprehension  of  fire  struck 
me;  and  as  I  was  half  undressed,  I  besought  my 
maid  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  and 
Mary  Glentworth  hastened  forth  together:  but 
Mary  almost  immediately  returned  with  the  assur- 
auce  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  kind  I  had 
apprehended.  The  cause  of  the  excitement  was 
some  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  a 
lady  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre— but  what  it 
was  Mary  Glentworth  had  not  been  enabled  to 
glean  from  the  person  to  whom  she  had  addressed 
herself  for  information.  My  lady's-maid  bad  how- 
ever gone  to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

By  the  assistance  of  Aline  and  Mary  I  speedily 
finished  my  toilet ;  and  scarcely  was  it  completed, 
when  the  maid  returned,  with  horror  and  conster- 
nation in  her  looks. 

"  Oh,  Miss !"  she  cried^  "  what  a  dreadful  occur- 
rence !"  and  she  sank  all  pale  and  trembling  upon 
a  seal. 

"  Crood  heavens !  what  is  it  ?"  I  inquired,  while 
my  own  terror  and  anxiety  were  shared  by  Mary 
and  Aline. 

"A  villain,"  gasped  the  maid,  "has  just  thrown 
a  quantity  of  vitriol " 

"  Vitriol !"  1  shudderingly  ejaculated.  "  Upon 
whom  ?" 

"  Upon  your  friend.  Miss,'  was  the  response,— 
"  upon  Mrs.  St.  Clair  !" 

"  O  horror  !"  I  ejaculated,  instantaneously  smit- 
ten with  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  hideous 
work  of  the  vindictive  miscreant  Luigi. 

"  But  is  she  much  injured  P" 

"  We  feared  so.  Miss !  Her  screams  were  dread- 
ful—  she  was  instantaneously  placed  in  her  car- 
riage  " 


'      "  And  the  villain  ?"  I  anxiously  asked :  "  was  he 
captured?" 

"  No,  Miss— he  escaped  in  the  midst  of  the  con. 
fusion  :  but  he  will  no  doubt  bo  speedily  taken,  for 
he  wore  a  peculiar  dress " 

"Oh!  heaven's  justice,"  I  exclaimed,  in  anguish 
of  mind  on  poor  Zarah's  account,  "  will  not  suffer 
him  to  evade  the  righteous  vengeance  of  the  law! 
But  Mrs.  St.  Clair " 

"  She  was  at  once  placed  in  her  carriage,  and  her 
husband  gave  a  hurried  order  for  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  nearest  surgeon's." 

"  We  will  go  and  make  inquiries !"  I  said  :  and 
I  rushed  from  my  dressing-room.    • 

The  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  the  theatre, 
both  behind  and  before  the  curtain.  The  actors 
and  actresses  were  conversing  in  detached  groups : 
the  theatre  itself  was  half-emptied  of  an  audience 
that  but  a  few  minutes  back  was  overflowing ;  and 
Mr.  Eichards,  the  lessee,  was  now  announcing  that 
in  consequence  of  the  horrible  impression  made  by 
the  fiend-like  deed,  the  after-piece  would  not  be 
presented  and  the  performances  would  at  once 
close  for  the  evening.  Although  my  carriage  was 
in  attendance,  I  did  not  immediately  seek  it  at  the 
private  door  whore  it  was  drawn  up :  but  I  issued 
forth  by  a  nearer  avenue,  for  my  mind  was  dread- 
fully excited,  and  I  was  anxious  to  learn  to  what 
extent  my  unfortunate  friend  Zarah  had  suffered. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  collected  in  front  of  tho 
theatre  :  but  the  moment  I  was  recognised,  a  pas- 
sage was  cleared  for  me,  followed  closely  as  I  was 
by  Aline  Marcy,  Mary  Glentworth,  and  my  maid. 
I  hurriedly  inquired  of  a  police-official  in  which 
direction  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  carriage  had  gone  ?— and 
I  speedily  ascertained  that  it  was  at  no  very  great 
distance.  Thither  I  hastened,— thus  for  the  first 
time  voluntarily  seeking  any  place  where  I  stood  a 
chance  of  encountering  Edwin  St.  Clair :  but  I 
thought  not  of  him— all  my  ideas  and  feelings  were 
most  painfully  absorbed  in  Zarah's  calamity.  Tha 
crowd  extended  all  the  way  to  the  surgeon's  resi- 
dence, where  the  carriage  had  stopped  ;  and  just  as 
I  reached  the  spot,  I  beheld  Zarah  issuing  forth, 
supporting  herself  on  the  arm  of  her  husband.  A 
large  black  veil  (which,  as  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  surgeon's  wife  had  furnished)  completely 
wrapped  her  head ;  and  the  sickening  conviction 
smote  me  that  her  countenance  was  disfigured.  A 
dizziaess  seized  upon  my  brain — a  dimness  came 
over  my  vision — my  tongue  was  paralysed — I  could 
not  give  utterance  to  a  word ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
strong  effort  that  I  saved  myself  from  falling.  The 
carriage  drove  rapidly  away ;  and  Mary  Glentworth, 
drawing  my  arm  in  her  own,  said,  "  You  look  very 
ill,  Eilen  !  Let  me  entreat  you  to  get  out  of  this 
crowd  ?" 

Though  I  did  not  faint,  yet  I  had  scarcely  any 
subsequent  recollection  of  how  I  goi  to  mv  own 
carriage :  but  I  presently  found  myself  seated 
therein,  with  Mary,  Aline,  and  my  maid.  I  was 
determined  that  before  I  returned  to  Great  Or- 
mond  Street,  I  would  make  personal  inquiries  con- 
cerning my  friend  Zarah ;  and  the  order  was 
accordingly  given  to  the  coachman.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  suspense,  excruciating  to  a  degree,  which 
I  endured  while  proceeding  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  E-egent's  Park;  and  on  our  arriving  at  St. 
Clair's  house,  I  was  too  ill  to  alight  from  my  car- 
riage.   I  begged  Mary  Glentworth  to  make  the 
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inquiries  for  me.  She  descended — knocked  at  the 
door — and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  conver- 
sation with  the  footman  who  opened  it.  Then 
she  returned  to  me,  saying  in  a  hurried  manner, 
"Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  much  injured— she  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous state — two  or  three  physicians  are  with  her 
— but  the  servant  does  not  as  yet  know  of  what 
nature  the  injuries  are,  nor  to  what  extent  they 
have  reached." 

By  this  time  several  other  carriages  came  driv- 
ing  up  to  the  house ;  for  many  persons  who  were 
at  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence, were  thus  coming  to  make  the  same  in- 
quiries which  had  led  me  thither.  I  at  once  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  indiscreet  on  my  part  to 
ask  to  see  Zarah ;  and  I  accordingly,  though  with 
considerable  reluctance,  gave  orders  to  return 
home.  On  reaching  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  sent 
the  carriage  to  convey  Aline  Marcy  back  to  the 
theatre,  where  Lady  Eelvedon's  equipage  was  to  be 
in  attendance  to  fetch  her  to  Eaton  Square. 

I  passed  a  sad  anxious  night— sleeping  but  little, 
and  then  only  feverishly ;  and  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  sent  off  the  coachman 
in  a  cab  to  the  Regent's  Park  to  make  inquiries 
relative  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  But  before  the  do- 
mestic returned,  I  obtained,  through  the  medium 
of  the  morning  newspapers,  a  deeper  insight  than 
I  already  possessed  into  the  hideous  transaction. 
I  read  a  paragraph  which  was  couched  ia  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"Diabolical  Outeage.— We  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  record  a  most  diabolical  outrage 
which  was  last  night  perpetrated  against  Mrs.  St. 
Clair,  wife  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edwin  St. 
Clair.     It  appears   that   the  lady  and  her  husband 

visited  the  Theatre  Eoyal  ,  to  witness 

the  performance  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Trafford. 
When  the  drama  was  over,  the  Eight  Honourable 
gentleman  and  his  lady  were  preparing  to  quit  the 
theatre,  when  just  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
former  was  handing  the  latter  into  the  carriage,  a 
quantity  of  corrosive  fluid  was  thrown  from  be- 
hind the  equipage.  Cries  of  pain  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair— ejaculations  of  horror  from 
those  of  her  husband  and  the  bystanders.  A  rush 
was  made  to  capture  the  miscreant  who  had  per- 
petrated the  fiend-like  deed :  but  he  darted  away 
with  incredible  celerity,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  dressed  in  a  strange  mounte- 
bank garb  which  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  was  immediately  conveyed  in  the  car- 
riage to  the  residence  of  the  nearest  surgeon,  by 
whom  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  she  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  effects  of  the  corrosive 
fluid.  Indeed  we  regret  to  state  that  this  lady's 
countenance,  so  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  is 
threatened  with  complete  disfigurement.  We  have 
instituted  inquiries  until  the  latest  moment  before 
going  to  press,  at  which  time  the  miscreant  was 
not  captured  :  but  the  police  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  pursuit,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
time  this  statement  comes  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  he  will  be  in  custody.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  the  only  crime  which  may 
be  brought  ogainst  him ;  but  that  a  deed  of  still 
darker  iniquity  will  be  laid  to  his  charge.  We 
allude  to  the  murder  of  the  Count  of  Carboni,  an 


Italian  nobleman,  who  some  mouths  ago  was 
hurled  from  the  cliffs  at  Dover.  Only  vague  con- 
jectures can  be  formed  in  reference  to  any  pro- 
bable reason  which  might  have  instigated  the  vil- 
lain to  make  this  atrocious  attack  upon  Mrfi.  St. 
Clair ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  it  was  intended 
expressly  for  herself  instead  of  her  husband.  In- 
deed,  it  is  surmised  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  real  object  of  the  wretch's  vengeance ;  for  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the 
Eight  Honourable  gentleman  animadverted  very 
strongly  from  his  place  in  parliament  on  the 
secret  machinations  which  were  going  on  in  this 
country  on  the  part  of  certain  Italian  refugee 
desperadoes  whose  ideas  and  hopes  are  to  excite 
the  flame  of  revolution  in  Italy.  It  is  not  there- 
fore improbable  that  political  vengeance  may  have 
instigated  a  deed  of  which  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman's  wife  has  become  the  victim  instead  of 
that  gentleman  himself.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  totally  unaware  of  having  ever 
given  umbrage  to  the  vile  author  of  this  crime ; 
and  therefore  the  hypothesis  we  have  just  set 
forth,  and  which  ascribes  the  deed  to  a  political 
vengeance  directed  against  her  husband,  seems  all 
the  more  probable." 

Scarcely  bad  I  read  this  paragraph,  when  the 
coachman  came  back;  and  the  tidings  which  ho 
brought  most  painfully  corroborated  all  the  worst 
fears  which  I  already  entertained  on  poor  Zarah's 
account.  It  appeared  from  the  inquiries  he  had 
made,  that  Zarah  was  shockingly  burnt  upon  the 
face,  neck,  and  bosom— that  the  sight  of  one  eye 
was  entirely  destroyed — and  that  the  loss  of  the 
other  was  apprehended.  In  a  word,  her  beauty 
was  ruined,  and  her  life  was  pronounced  to  be  in 
danger.  I  was  greatly  distressed  on  receiving 
this  intelligence;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
order  the  carriage  that  I  might  hasten  to  Zarah's 
abode  and  offer  to  bestow  the  most  assiduous  at- 
tentions upon  my  poor  friend :  but  a  second 
thought  induced  me  to  recall  the  mandate.  I 
reflected  that  perhaps  it  might  be  imprudent  to 
take  a  step  which  would  at  once  show  the  world 
on  what  intimate  terms  Zarah  and  I  had  been  to- 
gether; and  I  also  thought  that  if  she  required 
my  presence,  she  would  send  for  me.  She  could 
not  fail  to  know  that  I  had  left  my  card  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  that  I  had  sent  again  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  her;  and  her  natural  intelligenco  would 
enable  her  to  understand  the  motives  which  pre- 
vented me  from  personally  seeking  her.  I  should 
add  that  Mary  Grlentworth — who,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  was  acquainted  with  Zarah— expe» 
rienced  much  gener#us  sympathy  on  her  behalf. 

The  day  was  passing,  and  as  no  message  came  I 
sent  up  in  the  evening  to  make  fresh  inquiries. 
My  messenger  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  much  worse,  and  that  her  life 
was  almost  despaired  of.  I  procured  the  evening 
paper;  and  I  thereby  learnt  that  Luigi  was  still 
at  large,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  the  police  to 
discover  him  had  as  yet  proved  ineffectual.  I  was 
reflecting  with  a  sad  depression  of  spirits  upon  my 
unfortunate  friend's  calamity,  when  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  her  own  confidential  maid 
arrived,  with  a  request  that  I  would  immediately 
hasten  to    see  her  mistress,  who,  it  was  supposed 
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could  not  survive  the  night.  The  ladj's-tnaid  had 
como  in  a  cab  :  I  did  not  therefore  wait  to  order 
out  my  own  carriage — but  I  at  once  accompanied 
her.  I  had  not  now  the  slightest  fear  of  setting 
foot  beneath  the  roof  of  Edwin  St.  Clair;  for  un- 
principled though  I  knew  him  to  be,  I  could  not 
suppose  that  in  existing  circumstunces  he  would 
attempt  to  do  me  a  mischief.  Besides,  I  knew 
that  ho  maintained  a  large  establishment  of  do- 
mestics of  a  different  character  from  those  viho 
were  the  ready  accomplices  of  his  misdeeds  at  the 
time  when  I  was  a  captive  at  that  bouse ;  and  I 
likewise  reflected  that  the  physicians  would  be  sure 
to  be  present  witkin  the  walls— so  that  in  every 
sense  I  was  safe. 

During  the  drive  to  St.  Clair's  residence  I  learnt 
from  the  lady's-maid  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
distressing  report  which  my  own  servant  had 
brought  me  in  reference  to  the  disfigurement  of 
Zarab.  I  inquired  how  she  bore  up  against  her 
misl'ottune  ? — and  I  was  assured  that  she  sup- 
ported it  with  an  heroic  fortitude.  Of  her  own 
accord  the  maid  added  that  her  master  seemed 
greatly  distressed,  and  that  he  was  assiduous  in 
his  attentions  to  his  wife.  On  arriving  at  the 
house,  I  was  in  the  first  instance  shown  to  the 
drawiug-room,  where  I  remained  alone  for  a  few 
minutes;  and  then  the  maid  returned  to  me  with 
a  request  that  I  would  follow  her.  On  ascending 
tTie  staircase  leading  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  chamber, 
I  met  two  elderly  gentlemen  coming  down ;  and 
these  I  knew  to  be  the  physicians.  The  maid 
conducted  me  to  the  room,  which  I  entered— and 
I  was  now  left  alone  with  Zarab. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

A   LAST   INTEEVIE-W  -WITH    ZAEAH. 

A  La:iip  burnt  upon  the  toilet-table;  and  Zarab, 
in  a  voice  which  had  iu  it  but  little  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  indisposition,  bade  me  approach  the  couch 
in  which  she  lay.  It  was  with  a  sad  palpitation 
of  the  heart  that  I  obeyed;  and  the  first  glance 
which  I  threw  upon  her,  showed  me  how  her  coun- 
tenance was  almost  completely  concealed  with  the 
bandages  which  enveloped  her  bead.  I  sank 
weeping  upon  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  and 
taking  her  hand,  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  murmur- 
ing, "  Oh  !  Zarab,  how  wretched  I  am  !  It  was 
in  the  aid  of  my  designs  that  you  made  an  enemy 
of  Luigi " 

"Do  not  weep  for  me,  my  dearest  friend  !"  said 
Zarah,  pressing  my  hand  warmly  :  "  and  do  not  re- 
proach yourself!  I  am  resigned  to  die  —  and  a 
career  which  for  a  long  while  was  a  life  of  vaga- 
bondage, but  which  was  of  late  elevated  into  a 
sphere  of  lofty  ambition,  is  drawing  fast  towards 
its  close !" 

"  No,  Zarah,"  I  said  ;  "  you  will  live ! — your 
voice  has  lost  little  of  its  power " 

"  Ellen,"  she  suddenly  interrupted  me,  "  I  tell 
you  that  this  is  my  death-bed  ! — and  inasmuch  as 
I  am  about  to  render  you  a  service,  I  demand  one 
at  your  hands." 

"  Speak,  my  dearest  friend  !"  I  exclaimed,  suffer- 
ing the  excruciations  of  the  wildest  grief;  "and 
whatsoever  you  ask  of  me,  I  will  accomplish  !" 


"You  swear,  Ellen,"  asked  Zarah,  with  solemn 
impressiveness,  "that  you  will  fulfil  this  pledge, 
and  that  you  will  accord  this  boon  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  ?" 

So  overcome  was  I  by  my  anguished  feelings 
and  so  immense  was  the  compassion  which  I  en- 
tertained for  my  unfortunate  friend,  that  I  shonld 
at  the  moment  have  promised  almost  anything 
which  did  not  militate  against  my  own  honour  as 
a  woman  or  the  safety  of  my  immortal  soul.  I 
therefore  replied,  "Yes,  Zarah  — I  swear  to  do 
your  bidding  !  Oh,  how  could  I  refuse  you  any- 
thing ia  existing  circumstances  P" 

"A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Ellen!"  she  said, 
again  pressing  my  hand  with  fervour.  "I  knew 
full  well  that  I  could  rely  upon  you !  The  boon 
I  demand  is  simply  this, — that  whoa  you  hear  or 
read  of  my  death,  which  must  shortly  happen,  you 
will  remain  altogether  silent  in  respect  to  me — you 
will  abstain  from  any  comment  which  your  know- 
ledge of  past  circumstances  might  possibly  suggest 
— and  that  if  you  speak  of  me  at  all,  it  will  only 
be  with  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  ?" 

"Dearest  Zarah,"  I  exclaimed,  the  tears  stream- 
ing from  my  eyes,  "  could  you  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  I  should  act  otherwise  than  in  the  very 
manner  which  your  words  have  just  pointed  out? 
No,  no !  it  were  impossible  !  Think  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  I  am  so  heartless  as  to  be  capable  of 
breathing  a  syllable  that  might  in  any  way  taint 
your  memory  ?" 

"  Eest  assured,  Ellen,"  she  rejoined,  "  that  not 
for  a  single  instant  did  I  suspect  your  friendship : 
but  still  it  was  a  satisfaction  and  consolation  to  ob- 
tain this  pledge  from  your  lips.  And  do  not  forget 
it,  my  dear  Ellen !  liemember  the  terms  in  which 
you  have  couched  it,— that  when  I  shall  be  no 
more,  you  will  not  breathe  a  syllable  in  any  way 
calculated  to  taint  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
loved  you  so  sincerely  and  so  well !" 

I  was  still  weeping  bitterly,  as  in  a  broken  Toice 
I  murmuringly  repeated  the  assurance  that  the 
pledge  should  be  most  faithfully  observed ;  and  then 

I  exclaimed,  "But  you  will  not  die,  Zarah Oh, 

no  !  you  will  not  die  !  You  may  be  injured— dis- 
figured—but  there  is  a  strong  vitality  yet  inspiring 
you " 

"Enough  upon  that  point,  Ellen!"  she  inter- 
rupted me,  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone :  "  you 
know  not  my  feelings  as  I  myself  experience  and 
comprehend  them !  The  pledge  you  have  given 
mo  will  soothe  my  last  moments;  and  let  it  be  to 
you  likewise  a  consolation  that  you  have  been  en- 
abled to  impart  this  solace !  And  now  we  will 
speak  on  another  subject.  Our  interview  must  be 
short — and  therefore  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  re- 
stricted to  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  had  devised  a 
project  for  dealing  with  Mr.  Parks  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  hoped  and  believed  would  reduce  him  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  you  an  act  of  justice  I 
thought  perhaps  that  if  ho  were  forced  to  disgorge 
the  fortune  of  which  he  has  plundered  you,  Ellen, 
you  would  be  satisfied :  for  rest  assured  your  ven- 
geance would  thereby  be  complete  enough  !  I  had 
not  been  idle  on  your  behalf  since  we  parted  on  our 
return  from  Petersfield :  I  have  instituted  in- 
quiries—and I  have  obtained  the  positive  cer- 
tainty  that  if  Mr.  Parks  were  to  restore  you  your 
fortune  with  all  accumulations  of  interest,  ho 
would    be    utterly    beggared  —  he,  his    wife,    and 


his  children.  Yea,  they  would  be  reduced  to 
destitution  ! — and  surely  this  would  prove  suffi- 
cient chastisement  for  the  crimes  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty  ?  Murderer  though  he  may  be,  yet 
is  there  not  a  punishment  equal  to  that  of  send- 
ing him  to  the  gibbet  ?— or  indeed  I  would  ask 
whether  the  long  agony  of  want,  penury,  and  des- 
titution, which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
must  endure,  be  not  even  a  greater  punishment 
than  the  shorter  agony  of  trial,  condemnation,  and 
the  preliminaries  to  death  upon  the  scaffold  ? 
Dispossess  him  utterly  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
you  leave  him  to  his  own  remorse — you  leave  him 
likewise  to  the  excruciation  of  beholding  his  wife 
and  children  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of 
existence — and  thus  terrible  must  be  the  penalties 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  complicity  in  the 
death  of  your  grandsire  !  But  even  in  this  very 
vengeance  will  you  be  exercising  a  mercy,  Ellen  ! 
— for  you  will  leave  a  husband  to  the  wife  and  a 
father  to  the  children — whereas  if  you  gave  him 
to  the  scaffold  you  would  be  striking  a  blow  that 
would  not  fail  to  redound  upon  the  heads  of  the 
innocent !  And  there  is  yet  one  other  considera- 
tion which  I  have  to  offer.  I  have  hitherto  been 
reasoning  as  if  you  absolutely  possessed  the  power 
of  sending  that  man  to  the  scaffold  :— but  I  will 
now  ask,  '  What  if  you  have  not  that  power  ?' 
You  may  be  morally  certain  of  his  guilt— but  how 
would  you  establish  it  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 
"Where  is  your  witness  ?  That  wretched  woman 
i— my  grandmother — who  sold  him  the  poison,  is 
no  longer  in  England.  True,  you  and  Beda 
might  repeat  the  confession  which  you  extorted 
from  her  lips  at  the  cottage  near  Petersfield  :  but 
this  would  be  regarded  only  as  hearsay  evidence. 
In  a  word,  you  would  not  be  enabled  to  convict 
Mr.  Parks  ;  and  therefore,  for  this  reason  alone, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  inflict  the  other  ven- 
geance which  I  have  suggested  ?— a  vengeance 
which  will  be  sure  in  its  execution  and  equally 
certain  in  its  effects, — I  mean  the  process  of  com- 
pelling him  to  the  restitution  of  your  long  usurped 
fortune,  and  leaving  the  man  to  misery  and  desti- 
tution, with  his  wife  and  his  children  ?" 

My  feelings  were  so  absorbed  in  the  distress 
produced  by  Zarah's  fearful  calamity — and  the 
idea  that  she  was  actually  upon  her  death-bed, 
was,  after  all  she  had  previously  said,  so  para- 
mount in  my  mind — that  1  had  no  faculty  for  deli- 
berate reflection  upon  matters  personally  regard- 
ing myself,  and  which,  indeed,  under  such  circum- 
stances involved  only  selfish  considerations.  And 
then  too,  any  appeal,  no  matter  of  what  nature, 
which  was  made  to  me  by  one  who  declared  that 
she  was  hovering  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
grave,  exercised  an  influence  which  at  any  other 
time  and  in  different  circumstances  might  have 
been  far  less  potent.  In  a  word,  my  mind  was  so 
attenuated  by  the  shock  it  had  received  on  her  ac- 
count, that  I  was  prepared  to  give  my  assent  to 
any  appeal  which  she  might  make  to  my  reason,  as 
well  as  to  any  favour  she  might  ask  at  my  hands. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Zarab,"  I  said,  still  weeping  and 
Bobbing,  "  I  yield  to  your  arguments  !  Give  me 
your  counsel,  and  with  gratitude  will  I  follow 
it !" 

"  Our  interview  must  soon  terminate,"  she  said  j 
"  and  I  have  therefore  but  a  brief  opportunity  for 


speech.  Look  in  the  centre  drawer  of  that  toilet* 
table — and  you  will  perceive,  in  the  left  hand 
inner  corner,  a  scrap  of  paper  containing  a  name 
and  an  address.  Hesitate  not  to  seek  that  man  at 
his  abode  :  he  is  already  prepared  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  you,  because  Zarah  has  so 
willed  it  !  On  this  point  I  need  say  no  more ; 
for  he  is  acquainted  with  the  plan  which  I  had 
conceived  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parks— and  he  will 
carry  it  out." 

I  proceeded  to  the  toilet- table— I  opened  the 
drawer,  and  possessed  myself  of  the  scrap  of 
paper.  I  glanced  at  the  words  written  upon  it : 
but  my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  I  could 
not  decipher  them.  I  therefore  thrust  the  paper 
into  my  bosom,  and  returned  to  the  side  of  Zarah's 
bed. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dearest  friend,"  I  asked, — "  tell 

me,  I  entreat  you,  is  he ^you  know  to  whom  I 

allude " 

"  My  husband  ?"  she  said  in  a  firm  tone,  y 

"  Yes !  Is  he  indeed  kind  to  you  under  existing 
circumstances  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ellen !"  ejaculated  Zarah,  "  is  it  possible 
that  you  know  so  little  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  as  to 
suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  a  real  and  genuine 
kindness  towards  one  whom  he  has  never  ceased  to 
hate  as  -the  wife  that  forced  herself  upon  him  ? 
No,  no ! — it  suits  him  to  maintain  an  appearance 
before  the  world,  as  he  has  hitherto  maintained 
it  !  Is  he  not  a  Minister  ?  is  he  not  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  people  ?  and  must  he  not  study  any 
point  which  may  in  any  sense  affect  his  reputation  ? 
Yes  ! — and  this  is  his  study  !"  added  Zarab,  with 
bitterness  and  scorn  in  her  accents.  "  When  he 
is  in  this  room,  and  my  maid  or  the  physicians 
are  present,  he  is  full  of  endearment,  and  he  mani- 
fests the  deepest  distress ;  while  I  on  my  part, 
with  a  corresponding  dissimulation,  seem  to  ac- 
cept his  language  as  the  outpouring  of  a  sincere 
and  genuine  grief.  Yes! — because  I  would  not 
have  it  known,  nor  even  suspected  by  the  world 
at  large  that  instead  of  being  the  loved  and 
cherished  wife,  I  have  been  the  hated  and  the 
loathed  one  ! — instead  of  being  the  woman  whom 
for  her  beauty  he  voluntarily  espoused,  I  was  the 
woman  who  forced  myself  upon  him  !  The  same 
feelings  of  vanity  and  ambition  which  inspired  me 
when  I  sought  the  elevation  which  this  marriage 
would  give,  extend  beyond  the  grave :  I  am  care- 
ful  of  what  shall  be  said  of  me  when  I  go  hence 
and  exist  no  longer  in  this  world  !  Perhaps  you 
may  wonder  at  such  feelings,  such  ideas,  and 'such 
precautions  ? — but  if  you  have  studied  my  character 
aright,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  consistent 
therewith." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  I  re- 
flected with  mingled  painfulness  and  perplexity  on 
this  last  speech  of  Zarah's ;  and  at  length  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  I  have  told  you  how  St.  Clair  behaves  towards 
me  when  others  are  present :  I  will  now  tell  you  ho  w 
he  acts  when  he  is  alone  in  this  chamber  with  me. 
He  does  not  condescend  to  what  he  would  deem 
the  pettiness,  the  paltriness,  and  the  meanness 
of  expressing  his  triumph  in  words  :  but  his  looks 
full  well  demonstrate  that  ho  is  veritably  trium- 
phant  at  what  may  be  termed  my  downfall !  You 
know  that  at  one  period  I  thought  I  might  pos- 
sibly  win  back  his  love  :  but   that  for  some  time 
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past  I  have  seen  to  be  impossible  !  His  hatred 
has  endured;  and  therefore  he  gloats  in  silence 
over  the  fearful  calamity  which  has  overtaken  me 
and  which  must  speedilj  have  its  termination  in 
the  tomb.  Faithful  to  his  entire  policy  of  seeming 
to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  my  account, 
and  of  suffering  it  to  be  believed  that  he  espoused 
me  because  ho  really  loved  me,  he  will  give  me  a 
grand  funeral— he  will  follow  in  deep  mourning 
— he  will  gather  his  friends  to  do  the  last  honours 
to  my  name — his  hypocrisy  and  his  dissimulation 
will  endure  throughout  the  obsequies  themselves ! 
But  in  his  heart   he  is  glad— he  is  rejoiced — he  is 

triumphant " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  not  tjjus,  Zarah  !"  1 
said,    shocked  and   horrified   at  everything  I  now 

heard.     "  It  is  dreadful— it  is  terrible " 

"  Then  we  will  quit  the  subject,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Zarah.    "  Yet  one  thing  I  must  mention.    Do 
not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  Edwin  St.  Clair 
No.  67.— Ellen  Peect. 


would  seek  to  abridge  the  remnant  of  life  that 
may  still  be  left  in  me  !— do  not  think  that  even 
if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  live  on,  he  would 
inflict  death  upon  me  to  rid  himself  of  one  who 
has  become  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  object  ! 
No  !  Rest  assured  that  it  would  please  his  hatred 
and  his  vengeance  if  I  were  to  live  yet  awhile, 
excruciated  with  the  sense  of  my  ruined  beauty 
—my  hideously  disfigured  countenance  !  There- 
fore,  Ellen,  whatsoever  you  may  hear  or  read  in 
reference  to  my  last  moments,  do  not  for  a  single 
instant  imagine  that  St.  Clair  dealt  foully  with 
me  !     As  surely  as  I  behold  you  here,  by  my  side, 

80  confident   am  I  that  in  this  sense  I  am  com- 

pletely  safe  at  his  hands.  Therefore,  dear  Ellen, 
in  a  single  word,  let  me  conjure  you  to  entertain 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  against  my  husband,  no 
matter  what  circumstances  may  attend  my  last 
moments  !" 
j      I  was  so  full  of  grief— I  was  weeping  and  sob- 
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bing  so  bitterly — that  at  the  time  I  bad  but  a  very 
dim  comprehension  of  what  Zarah  was  saying, — 
though  afterwards  I  was  enabled  fully  to  recall 
every  syllable  that  had  been  thus  spoken. 

"  And  now  farewell,  my  dear  friend  !"  she  said, 
her  voice  becoming  tremulous  with  emotion  for 
the  first  time  throughout  this  interview  :  "  we  are 
about  to  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world  ! 
May  heaven  bless  you,  Ellen  ! — may  God  in  his 
mercy  shower  his  choicest  gifts  upon  your  head, 
for  you  deserve    them    all  !     Farewell,   my  sweet 

friend  !     Leave    me    quickly or    this    parting 

will  be  more  than  I  can  endure  !" 

I  carried  her  hand  to  my  lips— I  covered  it  with 
kisses  and  with  tears.  Fervidly  did  she  press  my 
hand  in  return  ;  and  then  again  she  said,  "  Leave 
me,  Ellen  ! — leave  me,  I  conjure  you  !" 

I  staggered  forth  from  the  chamber,  reeling  like 
a  tipsy  person — my  heart  rent  with  the  most  tor- 
turing pangs— my  soul  a  prey  to  the  most  pas- 
sionate grief.  How  I  found  my  way  down  the 
staircase,  I  scarcely  remember  :  but  on  the  land- 
ing below  I  met  the  maid  who  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  me— and  she  sustained  me  to  the  cab  which 
was  waiting  to  bear  me  home.  I  felt  exceedingly 
ill  :  I  had  no  power  for  deliberate  reflection — my 
brain  was  a  confused  whirl  of  harrowing  and  dis- 
tracting thoughts ;  and  on  reaching  Great  Ormond 
Street,  I  was  at  once  compelled  to  seek  my  cham- 
ber. Mary  Glentworth  and  Beda  were  so  alarmed 
on  my  account,  that  they  sent  for  a  neighbouring 
physician,  who  prescribed  some  medicine  calculated 
to  soothe  the  excited  nerves,  and  under  the  opiate 
influence  of  which  I  speedily  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  languid 
and  depressed — all  my  energies  seemed  prostrated 
— and  it  was  even  some  time  before  I  could  give 
utterance  to  a  word  :  moreover  iu  one  sense  I 
feared  to  breathe  the  inquiry  which  in  another 
sense  I  longed  to  put.  At  length  I  asked  if  any 
tidings  had  been  received  in  reference  to  Mrs.  St. 
Clair,  and  if  the  morning  newspapers  had  yet 
arrived  ?  It  appeared  that  no  message  of  any 
kind  had  been  delivered,  and  that  the  newspapers 
were  late.  I  at  once  sent  off  a  domestic  to  make 
inquiries  relative  to  the  invalid  :  but  during  the 
interval  the  journals  were  brought  in,  and  a  para- 
graph in  two  brief  lines  recorded  the  death  of 
Mrs.  St.  Clair :  a  presentiment  had  prepared  me 
for  the  intelligence :  but  still  it  came  upon  me 
with  a  shock  which  even  for  a  few  minutes  pre- 
vented the  tears  from  finding  a  vent ;  but  at  last 
they  gushed  forth,  and  I  wept  copiously  to  the 
memory  of  my  perished  friend.  All  the  good 
ofiices  I  had  ever  received  at  her  hands  swept 
vividly  in  unto  my  memory :  I  thought  likewise 
of  the  numerous  excellent  qualities  which  she  had 
possessed,  and  I  deplored  her  fate. 

Before  my  own  domestic  returned  from  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  the  late  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  lady's-maid 
arrived  in  Great  Ormond  Street ;  and  she  sought 
a  private  interview  with  me.  This  was  the  same 
confidential  person  who  on  the  previous  evening 
had  fetched  me  to  the  death-bed  of  her  mistress. 
I  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping — she  was  much 
affected— and  some  little  interval  elapsed,  after 
we  were  alone  together,  before  she  could  enter 
upon  the  explanations  which  she  had  come  to 
give. 


"And  Mrs.    St.    Clair  is   gone?"    I  said.     "I 

just  now  read  her  death  in  the  newspaper " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Percy,"  responded  the  maid  ;  "  she 
breathed  her  last  precisely  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. And  Oh,  it  was  so  sudden  !  I  was  scarcely 
five  minutes  absent  from  the  room — it  really 
seems  as  if  death  struck  her  as  if  with  a  lightning- 
stroke " 

"  Indeed !"  I  said  :  '•'  so  suddenly  as  this  ?" 
"  Yes,  Miss  Percy.     The  death  of  my  poor  mis- 
tress was  not  only  sudden,  but   it    was    attended 
with  circumstances  which  1  scarcely  know  whether 

to  describe  as  more  strange  or  more  affecting " 

"Strange  circumstances?"  I  asked  —  and  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  some  peculiar  and  be- 
wildering suspicion  arose  in  my  mind :  yet  it  was 
scarcely  a  suspicion — it  was  a  species  of  vague 
bewildering  uneasy  thought  that  the  singular 
character  of  Zarah  had  been  destined  to  have 
something  mysterious  associated  with  it  until  the 
very  last. 

"  I  will  tell  you  ^11,  Miss  Percy,"  resupned  the 
lady's-maid  ;  "  for  I  know  that  my  mistress  loved 
you  very  much — and  almost  the  last  words  she 
spoke  were  in  reference  to  yourself." 

"  Proceed,"  I  said,  deeply  affected,  but  also  in- 
spired with  a  solemn  curiosity. 

"  Soon  after  you  had  left  the  house  last  night, 
Miss  Percy,"  continued  the  maid,  "  my  mistress 
said  that  she  felt  death  to  be  approaching.  The 
physicians  begged  her  to  entertain  a  hope  that  it 
would  be  otherwise — for  thai  her  constitution  was 
strong  and  her  health  had  throughout  life  been 
vigorous,  so  that  there  was  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate that  she  might  successfully  battle  against 
the  effects  of  the  injuries  she  had  sustained.  I 
was  present  iu  the  room  at  the  time  :  her  husband 
was  also  there.  In  reply  to  the  physicians  she 
spoke  with  a  serene  firmness.  She  said  that  she 
herself  could  best  tell  what  she  felt— that  she  gave 
her  medical  attendants  all  possible  credit  for  the 
professional  knowledge  which  prompted  their 
opinion  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
enunciated  it,  but  that  her  own  sensations,  alike 
mental  and  physical,  told  her  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  she  never  could  re- 
cover. Then  I  saw  that  the  countenances  of  the 
physicians  became  grave  and  serious;  and  I  felt 
convinced  that  they  recognised  only  too  fatally 
and  despondingly  the  probable  truth  of  the  words 
jast  spoken  by  their  patient.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone  with  her  husband,  that  she 
might  take  of  him  a  last  farewell;  for  she  said 
that  she  already  had  the  sensation  as  if  life  were 
ebbing  away.  The  physicians  and  I  accordingly 
retired ;  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  hus- 
band." 

"And  how  long  did  this  parting  interview 
last  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Probably  half-an-hour,"  replied  the  lady's- 
maid.  "At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  St.  Clair 
came  forth  with  his  kerchief  to  his  eyes;  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  weeping  bitterly." 

"  The  hypocrite !"  I  thought  within  myself. 
"  Ob,  heavens !  was  it  not  monstrous  that  this 
dissimulation  should  be  continued  until  the  very 
last  ?" 

"On  thus  coming  forth  from  my  mistress's 
chamber,"  continued  the  maid,  "  Captain  St.  Clair 
bade  me  not  enter  thither  for  the  present,  for  that 
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he  was  about  to  return  for  a  few  minutes.  He  yet  she  could  not  help  doing  so,  because  they  in- 
proceeded  to  his  own  room,  where  he  however  volved  matters  of  importance  : — but  she  desired 
stayed  not  more  than  a  few  seconds;  and  then  he  :  me  to  abstain  from  speaking  to  any  other  living 
went  back  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  I  think  !  soul  besides  yourself  of  what  was  then  passing  be- 
that  he  must  have  gone  to  fetch  something  which  !  tween  us.  When  she  had  ceased  giving  me  these 
she  wished  to  see  before  she  died— and  perhaps  it  j  instructions,  she  lay  profoundly  quiet  for  upwards 


was  the  very  flower' 

"The  flower.'^"  I  ejaculated,  with  something 
like  a  start. 

"Ah!  I  was  proceeding  too  rapidly  with  my 
narrative,"  rejoined  the  maid ;  "  but  my  mind  is 
still  full  of  grief — and  there  are  moments  when  I 
grow  bewildered.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  speak 
calmly  and  collectedly." 


of  half-an-hour,  as  if  absorbed  in  the  deepest 
meditation — doubtless  in  prayer.  I  sat  as  mo- 
tionless by  her  bedside  as  if  I  had  been  a  statue  : 
there  was  something  awful  in  the  silence  which 
prevailed  in  that  chamber — I  can  scarcely  describe 
the  sensations  that  possessed  me.  Then  indeed  I 
knew  that  death  was  close  at  hand  :  the  presenti- 
ment that  it  was  so  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  my 


"  Proceed,"  I  said,  now  experiencing  a  painful  -  mind.  At  last  my  mistress  spoke  again.  Sho 
degree  of  curiosity.  "  Mr.  St.  Clair  went  to  his  1  bade  me  open  a  bureau,  of  which  she  gave  me  the 
own  room — then  he  returned  to  that  where  his  ]  key,  and  which  key  she  took  from  beneath  her 
perishing  wife  lay "  |  pillow.     I  obeyed    her  ;  and  she  directed  me  to 

"  Yes,  Miss— it  was  thus  that  it  happened,"  |  bring  her  a  little  rosewood  box,  about  sis  inches 
continued  the  maid.     "  But  in  a  very  few  minutes  <  square,  which  I  should  find  on   a  particular  shelf 


ho  came  forth  again ;  and  he  said  to  me  in  a 
broken  voice,  '  The  catastrophe  is  approaching ; 
my  poor  wife  has  not  long  to  live  :  I  would  re- 
main with  her  until  the  last,  but  she  will  not  per- 
xnit  me.  Go  to  her :  she  requires  your  presence  ; 
hasten,  delay  not !' — It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  ; 
but  I  inquired  whether  the  physicians  were  not 
also  to  return  into  the  sick  room  ? — '  K'o,'  replied 
Mr.  St.  Clair;  'your  mistress  will  see  them  no 
more,  unless  indeed  she  be  very  much  mistaken 
in  her  sad  presentiment,  and  this  should  be  a  mere 
passing  crisis  which  will  leave  her  better  after- 
wards. But  of  this  I  fear  there  is  no  hope.' — 
Mr.  St.  Clair  then  hastened  away,  with  his  ker- 
chief to  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  repaired  to  his  own 
room,  I  returned  into  the  chamber  where  my  poor 
dying  mistress  lay.  I  found  her  perfectly  calm, 
resigned,  and  collected.  She  told  me  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  now  passed  since  she  had 
taken  the  final  leave  of  her  husband.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  thank  me  for  what  she  was  pleased  to 
term  the  kind  attentions  I  had  displayed  towards 
her  :  she  presented  me  with  her  watch  and  chain, 


in  that  bureau.  This  also  I  did.  She  took  the 
box  in  her  hands,  and  desired  me  to  raise  her  up 
somewhat  in  the  couch  by  placing  additional  pillows 
behind  her  head.  tVhen  I  had  fulfilled  this  man- 
date, she  went  on  speaking  in  a  low,  plaintive,  but 
clear  and  firm  voice.  As  nearly  as  as  I  can  recol- 
lect she  spoke  to  the  following  efiect  : — '  This  box 
contains  an  artificial  flower  which  was  bequeathed 
to  me  by  my  mother,  and  which  was  almost  super- 
stitiously  associated  with  her  own  fate.  What  the 
tale  was  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  feel  that  my 
life  is  rapidly  ebbing  away.  But  it  is  a  strange 
wild  tale  :  I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  prophetic 
of  my  own  fate  !  I  wish  to  pray  alone ;  and  my 
prayers  will  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  this 
object,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  in  your  eyes,  yet 
dear  as  it  is  to  me  because  it  was  bequeathed  by 
my  deceased  mother.  Now  leave  me,  and  return 
in  five  minutes.  Tou  need  not  go  far  !  Remain 
just  outside  the  door ;  and  I  repeat,  in  five  minutes 
you  can  return.  Ah  !'  she  added  ;  '  a  thought 
strikes  me  !  The  very  moment  that  I  am  no 
more,  go  and  summon  my  husband :  it  is  my  wish. 


several  other  little    articles  of  jewellery,    and    a  i  and  I  desire  that  it  may  be  fulfilled.' — Ihadapre- 


purse  filled  with  gold,  telling  me  that  it  was  with 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  perfect  concurrence  that  she  thus 
rewarded  me  for  my  services.  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you,  Miss  Percy,  how  affected  I  was  while  pouring 
forth  the  assurances  of  my  gratitude." 

Here  the  maid  wept ;  and  for  some  moments 
she  was  unable  to  pursue  her  narrative.  At  length 
she  continued  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

"  My  dying  mistress  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
you.  Miss  Percy.  She  said  how  much  she  loved 
you — how  highly  she  had  ever  esteemed  your 
character — how  consoled  and  comforted  she  was 
by  the  visit  which  you  had  paid  her.  She  went 
on  to  say  that  as  she  knew  her  death  to  be  ap- 
proaching, and  that  she  had  not  even  an  hour  to 
live,  she  begged  that  I  would  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing and  remind  you  of  the  generous  promises  you 
had  made  her,  but  to  the  nature  of  which  she 
did  not  allude.  She  entreated  that  through  my 
lips  you  should  be  enjoined  to  keep  those  pro- 
mises  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  necessary  !"  I  exclaimed  :  "  I 
am  incapable  of  violating  them  !  Proceed — tell 
me  the  rest  of  this  sad,  sad  narrative  '." 

"  My  mistress  said  that  she  knew  it  was  un- 
necessary to  remind  you  of  your  promises  ;  and 


sentiment  that  I  should  not  again  see  my  poor 
mistress  alive  :  I  knelt  down  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  my  lips.  The  tears  were  flowing  fast  from  my 
eyes  as  I  issued  from  the  room.  I  did  not  close 
the  door  :  I  merely  left  it  ajar — for  I  thought 
that  if  my  mistress  wanted  anything  I  ought  to 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  summoning  of  her 
voice,  which  had  become  low  and  feeble.  I  re- 
mained outside — and  all  continued  still  within  the 
chamber.  That  very  stillness  seemed  to  me  to  be 
solemnly  presentient  of  death  ;  and  never  in  my 
life  had  I  before  experienced  such  feelings.  At 
length,  when  I  conceived  that  the  prescribed  in- 
terval of  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  I  slowly  and 
tremblingly  pushed  the  door  open  and  crossed  the 
threshold.  I  at  once  saw  that  all  was  over  :  my 
mistress  lay  dead  upon  the  pillows  !  One  arm 
was  by  her  side,  the  other  hung  down  over  the 
edge  of  the  couch— and  upon  her  bosom  was  an 
artificial  flower  resembling  a  faded  white  rose." 

I  moaned  inwardly;  for  I  had  a  horrible  com- 
prehension of  it  all !  But  my  lips  gave  expres- 
sion to  no  sound  ;  and  whatsoever  feelings  my 
features  may  have  expressed,  might  well  appear 
to  the  maid  to  be  simply  those  of  deep  affliction 
for  my  friend  Zarah's  death. 
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"  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  for  upwards  of  a 
minute,"  she  continued,  "contemplating  thatspec^ 
tacle;  and  then  suddenly  recollecting  the  last  in- 
junction my  mistress  had  given,  I  hastened  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  room  to  inform  him  that  all  was 
over.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Miss  Percy,  with  what 
a  wild  rapidity  he  flew  to  the  chamber  where  bis 
wife  lay  :  he  shut  himself  in  there— for  several 
minutes  he  remained  alone  with  the  corpse — and 
when  he  came  forth,  he  bad  the  little  rosewood 
box  in  bis  band.  He  was  very,  very  pale ;  but  be 
was  not  then  weeping.  He  muttered  some  words 
to  me  in  a  broken  voice  ;  I  could  not  exactly 
catch  their  sense — but  methought  he  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  faded  flower  contained 
in  that  box  should  be  cherished  by  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  as  it  was  found  upon  the  bosom  of  bis 
beloved  and  lamented  Zarah." 

The  maid  ceased  speaking — and  I  was  plunged 
into  the  most  painful  meditations  ;  for  only  too 
able  was  I  to  furnish  a  fearful  clue  to  the  mystery 
of  that  white  rose.  At  length,  after  a  long  pause, 
I  asked,  "  And  what  said  the  physicians  relative 
to  the  death  of  your  mistress  P" 

"They  expressed  some  little  surprise  that  it 
should  have  taken  place  so  suddenly,"  answered 
the  maid  ;  "  but  they  spoke  of  the  shock  which 
her  nervous  system  had  sustained— and  what  else 
they  said  I  know  not,  for  my  mind  was  too  much 
distressed  to  enable  me  to  devote  much  attention 
to  them.  They  soon  took  their  departure ;  for, 
alas !  Miss  Percy,  their  patient  was  gone,  and  all 
their  skill  had  been  unavailing  to  arrest  the  ap. 
proach  of  death !  I  believe  there  is  to  be  a  splen- 
did  funeral " 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  no  doubt  of  it !"  I  said,  with 
some  degree  of  bitterness,  though  the  maid  per- 
ceived it  not — but  at  the  same  time  I  remembered 
the  parting  words  which  Zarah  had  addressed  to 
me  in  reference  to  her  husband. 

The  confidential  maid  of  the  late  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
remained  with  me  a  little  time  longer  in  conver- 
sation ;  and  then  she  went  away. 

When  1  was  by  myself,  I  reflected  on  all  that 
bad  taken  place  and  on  everything  that  I  bad  just 
beard.  I  must  describe  the  nature  of  my  medita- 
tions to  my  readers.  I  felt  convinced  that  Zarah 
bad  perished  by  suicide— that  she  had  poisoned 
herself  by  means  of  that  white  rose  the  deadly 
secret  of  which  had  been  acquired  in  foreign  parts 
by  her  criminal  grandmother !  But  that  the  allu- 
sions she  bad  thrown  out  in  reference  to  a  fatal  as- 
sociation between  that  rose  and  her  own  mother's 
fate,  were  pure  fictions  in  order  to  prevent  her  maid 
from  suspecting  anything  strange,  I  was  equally 
well  convinced;— and  the  same  degree  of  certi- 
tude did  I  entertain  in  reference  to  the  complicity 
of  St.  Clair  in  his  wife's  self-destruction.  The 
physicians  were  no  doubt  right  when  they  bad 
asserted  that  her  naturally  vigorous  constitution 
would  have  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  the  shock 
which  her  nerves  had  sustained  :  but  Zarah  was 
not  the  being  who  could  consent  to  live  with 
ruined  beauty — a  disfigured,  hideous,  loathsome- 
looking  creature  !  Thus  she  bad  all  along,  from 
the  moment  of  the  outrage,  contemplated  self- 
destruction.  She  knew  that  the  white  rose  would 
prove  most  fatally  efficient  in  enabling  her  to  ac- 
complish her  deadly  purpose,  and  that  no  suspi- 
cion of  suicide  would  remain  behind.     She  doubt- 


less knew  likewise  that  her  husband  had  one  of 
those  fatal  flowers  in  his  possession,  and  that  he 
would  only  too  gladly  place  it  at  her  disposal  when 
finding  that  it  was  to  rid  him  for  ever  of  the  wife 
whom  he  hated.  That  these  conjectures  on  my 
part  were  borne  out  by  facts,  was  suflSciently  evi- 
dent, inasmuch  as  portions  of  the  tale  which  I  had 
just  heard  from  the  lady's-maid  confirmed  every- 
thing in  this  respect.  In  the  last  hour  of  his 
wife's  existence  St.  Clair  had  fetched  something 
from  his  own  room.  What  could  this  somethinc/ 
be  unless  it  was  the  rosewood  box  which  the  maid 
had  subsequently  taken  from  the  bureau? — and 
how  could  the  key  of  the  bureau  have  been  under 
Zarah's  pillow  unless  her  husband  had  himself 
given  it  to  her  to  place  there  P  Besides,  the  in- 
junctions which  Zarah  had  given  to  me,  and  the 
observance  of  which  she  had  enjoined  almost  with 
her  last  breath  through  the  medium  of  her  maid, 
proved  that  she  contemplated  suicide  at  the  time. 
Her  object  was  to  prevent  me  from  giving  pub- 
licity to  any  facts  which  might  prove  that  she  had 
sought  relief  in  self-destruction  from  the  calamity 
which  had  overtaken  her.  She  had  enjoined  me 
that  when  she  should  be  no  more,  I  would  not 
breathe  a  syllable  in  any  way  calculated  to  taint 
her  memory — that  I  would  remain  altogether 
silent  in  respect  to  her — that  I  would  abstain 
from  any  comment  which  my  knowledge  of  past 
circumstances  might  possibly  suggest— and  that  if 
I  spoke  of  her  at  all,  it  would  only  be  with  the 
sympathizing  regretfulness  of  a  friend.  And  then 
too,  she  had  so  earnestly  enjoined  me  not  to  en- 
tertain any  suspicion  injurious  to  her  husband,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  circumstances  attending 
her  last  moments  ;  and  she  had  so  skilfully  con- 
trived everything  that  St.  Clair  should  not  even 
be  in  the  room  with  her  when  she  inhaled  the 
fatal  poison  of  the  white  rose.  Yes — it  was  all  a 
deliberate  calculation  on  her  part, — a  tissue  of 
proceedings  woven  with  a  horrible  calmness  by  a 
woman  whose  strength  of  mind  bad  endured  until 
the  very  last !  And  so  skilfully  were  these  ar- 
rangements combined — with  such  a  fearful  clear- 
ness of  intellect  were  they  all  conducted — that  the 
very  physicians  themselves  were  cheated  into  the 
belief  of  a  natural  death,  and  the  confidential 
maid  utterly  failed  to  suspect  that  there  was 
aught  sinister  !  She  simply  looked  upon  the 
closing  scene  as  superstitiously  strange  and  affect- 
ing ;  and  as  if  dissimulation  were  most  fully  to 
crown  the  extraordinary  drama,  the  grief  of  the 
widowed  husband  was  so  well  assumed  that  it 
passed  for  genuine. 

I  was  shocked  and  appalled  at  the  whole  tre- 
mendous tragedy.  I,  the  constant  actress  ia 
tragedies  upon  the  stage,  shrank  with  feelings  of 
indescribable  horror  from  this  tragedy  of  real  life  ! 
It  looked  like  an  awful  dream — a  tremendous 
vision  impossible  of  realization  :  and  yet  it  was  all 
true !  But  after  a  little  while  I  reflected  even 
still  more  deeply  upon  the  details  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  upon  the  minutest  springs  of  action 
which  bad  influenced  the  perished  Zarah.  An 
immense  ambition  and  a  high  degree  of  vanity 
had  for  a  while  past  been  the  influences  that  ruled 
her.  She  found  herself  the  envied  wife  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Edwin  St.  Clair,  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of 
the  day.     Life  had  charms  only  so  long  as  her 
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beauty  embellished,  so  to  speak,  the  position  to 
which  she  was  raised  ;  and  when  she  became  a 
loathsome  object,  she  could  exist  no  longer.  But 
might  she  not  in  her  last  moments  hare  wreaked 
upon  her  husband  a  horrible  rengeance  for  all  his 
conduct  towards  her  ? — might  she  not  have  pro- 
claimed the  tale  of  his  crimes  and  bequeathed  him 
her  vengeance  as  a  legacy  ?  Yes  :  or  she  might 
have  lived  to  inflict  this  vengeance,  to  mark  its 
progress,  and  to  gloat  over  its  results.  But  no  !  — 
Zarah,  whether  living  or  dead,  was  resolved  that 
her  husband  should  continue  great  and  honoured 
and  renowned,  so  that  her  name  and  her  memory 
might  be  illuminated  by  the  reflecting  halo.  She 
had  perished,  carrying  with  her  to  the  wilfully 
sought  tomb  the  secret  of  her  husband's  enor- 
mities,— leaving  the  world  to  suppose  that  she  was 
a  beloved  and  cherished  wife,  so  that  the  historian 
and  the  biographer  when  writing  of  the  great 
statesman,  might  make  favourable  mention  of  the 
handsome  gipsy  who  had  become  his  bride! 

But  now,  in  reference  to  myself — what  course 
was  I  to  adopt  ?  Could  I  do  otherwise  than  keep 
the  pledges  which  I  had  so  solemnly  given  to 
Zarah  ?— could  I  falsify  those  promises  by  pro- 
claiming all  that  I  knew,  or  ac  least  suspected,  in 
reference  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy  ? 
No ! — I  could  not.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  destroy 
with  a  breath  the  false  fabric  of  fame  which  Zarah 
had  so  laboriously  piled  up  for  herself :  I  could 
not  stand  before  the  world  and  pronounce  it  to 
have  been  all  a  hideous  fiction  !  Such  a  course 
would  have  been  to  heap  dirt  upon  the  memory  of 
the  dead — to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Zarah  of  the 
rites  of  Christian  burial,  and  to  brand  her  as  a 
deliberate  suicide.  Fully  evident  was  it  that  if 
St.  Clair  was  an  accomplice  in  that  deed  of  self- 
destruction  by  supplying  her  with  the  means,  he 
at  all  events  had  neither  urged  her  to  its  accom- 
plisliment — nor  had  treacherously  and  mur- 
derously taken  away  her  life,  I  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  respect  the  fatal 
secret  as  Zarah's  own,  and  leave  her  husband  to 
whatsoever  remorse  bis  evil  conscience  might 
sooner  or  later  inflict,  or  else  to  whatsoever 
punishment  heaven  might  eventually  send  down 
upon  his  head. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

MAEX'a  LOVEE. 

Theoughout  that  day  I  kept  my  own  chamber 
—  for  I  was  a  prey  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
painful  thoughts  and  meditations  which  I  have 
been  describing  ;  and  my  self-seclusion  seemed 
natural  enough  to  Mary  Glentworth  and  the  ser- 
vants, for  they  knew  that  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
deceased  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  that  I  might  well  be 
expected  to  mourn  for  her  loss.  A  medical  certi- 
ficate procured  my  exemption  from  appearing  at 
the  theatre  in  the  evening ;  and  the  public  were 
neither  surprised  nor  indignant  when  Mr.  Richards 
announced  that  my  absence  on  the  occasion  arose 
from  the  shock  my  nerves  had  sustained  on  account 
of  the  hideous  outrage  perpetrated  on  a  lady  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  outrage 
had  terminated  in  her  death. 


I  will  here  observe  that  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
grand  funeral  took  place ;  and  Zarah  was  buried 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  in  her  last 
hour  she  had  anticipated,  and  which  did  indeed 
seem  most  appropriate  as  the  crowning  incident  of 
her  ambitious  career.  But  previous  to  her  funeral 
events  occurred  which  I  must  proceed  to  relate 
in  due  order;  and  if  I  have  now  out  of  place  al- 
luded to  these  obsequies,  it  was  merely  that  I  miglit 
thus  without  interruption  terminate  the  episode 
which  so  sadly  and  horribly  concerned  my  gipsy 
friend. 

The  day  after  the  diabolical  outrage  at  the 
theatre,  was  the  one  on  which  I  was  to  accompany 
Mary  Glentworth  to  keep  her  appointment  with 
Clarence  Beauchamp :  but  on  that  day  I  was  so 
dreadfully  distressed  in  mind  —  so  anxious  and 
nervous  on  Zarah's  account— that  I  could  think  of 
scarcely  anything  else ;  and  I  asked  Mary  Glent- 
worth if  it  were  not  possible  for  her  to  postpone 
her  appointment  with  Clarence  Beauchamp?  Sbe 
at  once  replied  that  she  could ;  for  though  she  did 
not  remember  the  name  (even  if  she  had  ever 
heard  it)  of  the  hotel  at  which,  as  he  alleged,  he  re- 
sided, she  nevertheless  knew  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Union  Club  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Indeed,  he 
had  requested  that  if  at  any  time  circumstances 
should  transpire  to  render  correspondence  neces- 
sary, she  would  communicate  with  him  at  that 
Club.  I  was  pleased  to  behold  the  willingness 
with  which  in  order  to  suit  my  own  frame  of  mind 
as  well  as  my  convenience,  she  offered  to  postpone 
that  appointment;  for  it  proved  that  she  was  now 
ready  to  be  guided  by  my  counsel  in  all  things.  I 
therefore  requested  her  to  write  to  Mr.  Beauchamp 
and  to  intimate  her  inability  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  particular  day  for  which  it  was  giveu, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  promise  that  she  would 
shortly  see  her  lover.  The  day  after  the  one  on  whiuh 
Zarah's  death  was  announced  to  me — and  which,  to 
be  particular  in  dates,  was  the  30th  of  April,  18i2 
— I  reflected  that  the  business  which  so  intimately 
concerned  Mary  Glentworth,  was  not  one  which 
ought  to  be  postponed;  and  I  therefore  begged 
her  to  write  and  make  an  appointment  with 
Clarence  Beauchamp  for  the  ensuing  day.  This 
she  did :  but  she  said  nothing  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  discovery  that  I  had  made  of  their 
love-aff'air,  nor  of  my  intention  to  accompany  her 
at  the  interview  which  was  thus  arranged. 

Mary  Glentworth  had  written  to  Mr.  Beauchamp 
to  the  efiect  that  she  would  meet  him  at  one 
o'clock  precisely,  near  the  church  in  Langham 
Place ;  for  I  thought  that  we  might  thence  walk 
together  into  the  Regent's  Park,  where  I  could 
have  some  serious  conversation  with  the  young 
gentleman  on  her  account.  It  was  now  the  com- 
mencement of  May — the  weather  was  remarkably 
fine — we  dispensed  with  the  carriage  for  the  oc- 
casion—and we  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the 
place  of  appointment.  I  could  judge  from  Mary's 
looks  that  her  heart  palpitated  with  a  nervous 
anxiety ;  but  I  assured  her  that  I  would  address 
Clarence  Beauchamp  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
prevent  him  from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  an- 
noyed wiih  herself  on  account  of  the  interposing 
part  I  was  taking  in  their  affairs.  As  we  were 
somewhat  too  early  for  the  appointment — and  as  I 
had  a  little  purcbase  to  make  at  a  jeweller's  in 
Oxford  Street,  where  I  was  accustomed  to  deal— 
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we  proceeded  in  that  direction,  I  was  going  to  | 
order  a  mourning  ring  to  forward  to  Zarah's  con-  ; 
fidential  maid,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  j 
attention  she  had  displayed  towards  myself  in 
the  recent  unfortunate  occurrences.  Mary  and  I  ' 
reached  the  jeweller's  shop :  but  just  as  we  entered  ■, 
it  whom  should  I  at  the  first  glance  recognise  i 
standing  at  the  counter  making  purchases,  but 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  ? 

"  My  uncle  !  my  dear  uncle  !"  ejaculated  Mary :  | 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  precipitated  herself  to- 
wards that  titled  nobleman  whom  she  believed  to 
be  plain  Mr.  Glentworth. 

The  Duke  caught  her  in  his  arms ;  for  he  was 
discomfited  and  bewildered — he  was  seized  with 
confusion — he  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  that  very 
instant  the  assistant  who  was  serving  behind  the 
counter,  was  addressing  some  observation  to  the 
Duke,  whom  he  of  course  styled  "My  Lord"  and 
"Your  G-race;" — and  not  more  bewildered  with 
confusion  was  the  nobleman  himself,  than  Mary 
suddenly  became  with  amazement  on  hearing  her 
supposed  uncle  thus  spoken  to  with  those  lofty 
sounding  titles.  At  once  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  a  scene  in  the  shop,  which  might  lead 
to  unpleasant  revelations  and  exposures  before  the 
assistants  who  were  serving  there,  I  caught  Mary 
somewhat  violently  by  the  arm, — drew  her  hastily 
aside  —  and  whispered,  "  For  heaven's  sake  be 
composed !  —  say  nothing !  —  I  will  tell  you  all 
presently !" 

Mary  gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
species  of  consternation,  as  if  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  think: — then  abruptly  turning  to  an 
assistant  who  was  serving  on  that  side  of  the  shop 
to  which  I  had  led  her  across,  she  demanded, 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?" 

There  was  something  so  positive  if  not  abso- 
lutely imperious  in  her  tone,  that  the  assistant, 
taken  by  surprise — in  fact  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  entire  scene  or  to  think  how  ho  himself  had 
better  act— at  once  answered,  "  That,  Miss — that 
is  a  great  nobleman— the  Duke  of  Ardleigh." 

Mary  G-lentworth  turned  deadly  pale,  staggered 
back  a  pace  or  two — and  was  about  to  sink  upon 
the  floor  when  I  caught  her  in  my  arms.  Con- 
sciousness had  abandoned  her;  and  one  of  the 
assistants,  rushing  into  the  adjoining  parlour,  re- 
turned  with  some  water,  which  I  hastened  to 
sprinkle  upon  the  poor  girl's  face. 

"  Good  heavens!"  said  the  Duke,  rushing  about 
the  shop  like  one  demented,  "  what  a  scone  !  what 
a  coincidence  !  Here's  a  pretty  business !  I  wish 
Peaseblossom  was  present " 

"  Silence,  my  lord !"  said  the  voice  of  the 
Duchess,  speaking  in  that  habitual  tone  of  com- 
mand  which  at  once  operated  like  magic  upon 
her  husband.  "We  v*ill  retire  to  the  carriage 
immediately.  Miss  TrafFord,  let  me  see  you  and 
Miss  Glentworth  at  Ardleigh  House  in  one  hour 
from  this  time.  You  can  tell  her  what  you  think 
fit  in  the  meanwhile,"  she  added,  bending  down 
towards  me  so  as  to  whisper  these  last  words  in 
my  ears. 

The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  and  his 
wife  now  came  hastening  into  the  shop  to  render 
assistance  or  offer  their  services  ;  and  the  Duchess 
hastily  said,  "  Mrs.  Brooks,  have  the  kindness  to 
let  this  young  lady  be  borne  into  your  sitting- 
room.     Mr.  Brooks,  I  reckon  upon  the  discretion 


of  yourself  and  your  assistants  in  the  observance 
of  implicit  silence  with  regard  to  this  scene !" 

The  Duchess  of  Ardleigh,  who  was  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  though  her  countenance  indi- 
cated mingled  anger  and  mortification,  issued  her 
various  directions  and  injunctions  with  the  com- 
pletest  self-possession.  She  then  made  an  im- 
perious sign  for  her  husband  to  follow  her,  and 
they  went  forth  from  the  establishment.  The 
carriage — which  had  proceeded  a  little  way  along 
the  street  in  order  to  turn  the  more  conveniently, 
and  which  therefore  was  not  at  the  door  when 
Mary  Glentworth  and  I  reached  the  establish- 
ment— had  drawn  up  while  the  scene  was  taking 
place  in  the  shop.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  entered 
the  vehicle,  and  the  equipage  drove  away.  Mrs. 
Brooks,  the  je-.e  er's  wife,  assisted  me  to  convey 
Mary  Glentworth  to  a  chamber  up-stairs :  but 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
poor  girl  could  be  brought  back  to  complete  con- 
sciousness. As  she  began  to  recover  1  requested 
Mrs.  Brooks  to  leave  us  alone  together ;  and  she 
at  once  retired.  Mary  Glentworth  threw  herself 
into  my  arms  and  wept  passionately  on  my  bosom. 
For  several  minutes  she  was  unable  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  word :  she  was  convulsed  with  sobs ;  and 
I  felt  only  too  painfully  convinced  that  the  scene 
in  the  shop  below  had  smitten  her  soul  with  some 
suspicion,  if  not  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  real 
truth. 

"Ellen,  dearest  Ellen!"  she  at  length  murmur- 
ingly  faltered ;  "  I  always  knew  there   was  some 

mystery at  least  for  a  long  time  I  have  fancied 

it 1  thought  there  was  something  with  which 

you  were  acquainted,  but  which  you  were  hiding 
from  me " 

"Do  not  excite  yourself,  Mary! — compose  your 
feelings !"  I  said ;  "  and  let  us  converse  tran- 
quilly." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  do  not  deny  it  ?"  she  exclaimed 
with  another  passionate  ebullition  of  grief;  "and 

I — and  I  am  compelled But  tell  me,  Ellen,  I 

adjure  you!"  she  abruptly  demanded:  "in  what 
relation  does  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  stand  towards 
me  ?" 

"Mary,"  I  answered,  much  excited  and  affected, 

"I  see  that  you  already  know  it or   at  least 

the  suspicion  has  entered  your  mind— ^ it  is 
therefore  useless  to  trifle  with  the  matter.  The 
Duke  of  Ardleigh  is — is — your  father !" 

I  saw  that  Mary  Glentworth  was  shaken  as  if 
by  a  cold  tremor  suddenly  passing  through  her 
entire  frame;  and  for  upwards  of  a  minute  she 
remained  altogether  silent.  At  first  she  gazed 
fixedly  upon  me  with  a  strange  vacant  look  :  then 
her  regards  gradually  sank — and  as  her  eyes  were 
bent  downward,  the  tears  started  forth  anew,  the 
big  drops  rolling  upon  her  pale  cheeks.  Yes  ! — for 
those  cheeks  which  were  wont  to  bloom  with  the 
carnation  hues  of  health,  were  now  of  dead  pallor. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  my  father !"  she  at 
length  said  in  a  musing  tone  and  in  a  low  voice : 
"  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  my  father  !  Then  what 
can  I  now  think  ?  Alas,  alas  !  the  reputation  of 
that  mother  whose  memory  I  sought  to  revere  as 

that  of  one  deserving  all  veneration But  oh ! 

I   cannot  think  of  it !     Alas,    my   poor   mother ! 

you  must  have  been  cruelly  betrayed and   I 

am  almost  called  upon  to  hate  the  author  of  my 
being  for  having  so  betrayed  you  !" 
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Mary  Glentworth  ceased;  and  again  for  up- 
wards of  a  minute  she  bent  her  looks  downward, 
while  the  tears  trickled  upon  her  cheeks.  I  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  in  my  own:  but  I  said 
nothing. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  my  father !"  she  at 
length  repeated.  "  Ob,  my  dear  Ellen  !  you  must 
all  along  have  known  this  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance!" 


champ  was  for  one  o'clock — and  it  is  now  a  quarter 
to  two.  In  a  few  minutes  we  must  be  at  Ard- 
leigh House :  the  appointment  with  Clarence 
Beaucbamp  must  therefore  be  postponed  until 
another  occasion— because  it  is  vitally  important  to 
your  interests,  my  dear  Mary,  that  you  should  learn 
to  what  extent  you  may  reckon  on  your  father's 
love  and  protection." 

"I  do  not  want   to  see  my  father  !"    she  petu- 


"  It  is  true,  Mary,"  I  replied  in  a  sorrowful  ;  lantly  exclaimed.  "  I  can  only  look  upon  him 
voice,  "that  I  Tiave  known  the  secret  from  a  very  [  "Have  you  not  told  me,  Mary,"  I  interrupted 
early  stage  of  our  acquaintance ;  and  if  I  have  her,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  remonstrance,  "  that 
kept  it,  your  own  heart  will  tell  you  that  it  has  he  has  ever  treated  you  with  kindness  ? — and  so 
been  from  the  best  and  kindest  of  motives.  But  I  long  as  you  believed  him  to  be  your  uncle,  have 
always  foresaw  that  the  day  must  inevitably  come  you  not  loved  him  ? — and  have  you  not  for  months 
when  it  would  be  revealed  to  you "  j  past  been  hoping  that  he  would  soon  return  i" 

"  And  that  day  has  come  at  length  !"  said  Mary.  "  Perhaps  he  has  never  been  absent,"  she  iater- 
"  And  would  to  heaven,"  she  added,   passionately  '  jected  with  renewed  petulance:    "perhaps  it  was 

wringing  her  hands,  "  that  I  had  ever  remained    only  a  subterfuge " 

ignorant  of  this  secret !  Tou  know  how  I  loved  |  "  No— he  has  been  absent,"  I  said  ;  "  and  he 
my  mother,  Ellen — you  know  how  I  revered  her  has  only  just  come  back  to  London.  He  and  the 
— how  I  looked  upon  her  as  the  very  personification  Duchess  have  been  upon  the  Continent — I  saw 
of  all  virtues  ! — and  it  is  hard — Oh !  it  is  hard  to  them  at  Dover  previous  to  their  departure  :  her 
have  the  idol  of  one's  worship  suddenly  destroyed !  i  Grace  knows  that  you  are  her  husband's  daughter 
It  shakes  one's  faith  in  the  existence  of  truth  and  |  — and  she  promised  that  on  the  return  of  the 
purity  and  rectitude  in  the  world  !"  ;  family  to  England  something  should  be  done  for 

"  But  as  you  say,  Mary,"  I  interrupted  her,  you." 
while  the  tears  were  flowing  down  my  own  cheeks,  "  Now  listen  to  me,  Ellen,"  said  Mary  Glent- 
— "  as  you  say,  my  dear  friend,  your  mother  may  j  worth,  speaking  with  a  calm  firmness  :  "  I  will  ac- 
have  been  betrayed,  and  therefore  she  was  perhaps  j  cept  no  favours  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  At  all  events  it  is  ,  Ardleigh  !  The  stigma  of  illegitimacy  rests  upon 
for  you  as  her  daughter  to  afford  your  sympathy  1  me— and  there  is  no  compensation  which  can  miti- 
to  her  memory,  and  not  to  look  upon  her  with  the  gate  or  efface  it.  Whatever  they  might  give  me 
bitterness  of  reproach  !"  would  be  in  charity ;  and  perhaps  I   have  already 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  now  think  lightly  ,  accepted  too  much  from  the  Duke's  hand  !  As  for 
of  her  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  clasping  her  hands  with  j  the  Duchess,  she  cannot  possibly  regard  me  with 
deprecating  anguish.  i  favour — she  can  only  look  upon   me  as  the  living 

"  Besides,  my  dear  friend,"  I  hastened  to  inter-  I  proof  of  her  husband's  infidelity  towards  herself, 
ject,  "remember  that   within  the  range  of  your  ,  No  ! — I  will  accept  nothing  at  their  hands:    and  I 


own  knowledge  there  was  in  your  mother's  conduct 
no  reason  for  reproach.  She  dwelt  in  respectability 

and  seclusion " 

"Yes— Ob,  yes!"  ejaculated  Mary.     "But even 


will  not  go  to  Ardleigh  House.  I  have  now  no 
consent  to  ask  of  him  whom  I  believed  to  be  my 
uncle,  in  reference  to  my  marriage  with  Clarence 
Beaucbamp.     Circumstances  are  altered ;  Clarence 


still  more  must  I  remember  that  her  love  for  me    will  joyfully  make  me  his  bride  with  the  least  pos- 
partook  of  the  character  of  devotedness— that  she    sible   delay — and  you,   my  sweet  friend,  will  not 
reared  me  with  the   tenderest  care — that  she  was    interpose  a  syllable   to  dissuade  me  from  obtaining 
to  me  a  moral  teacher  and  a  guide  as  well  as  a  |  a  settled  position,  a  name,  and  a  home  F" 
parent "  j      "  If  Mr.  Beaucbamp  be  all  that  you  suppose  and 

"Then  think  of  her  in  this  sacred  light!"  I  represent,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  answered,  "not  for 
hastened  to  interpose  ;  for  I  was  glad  to  clutch  at  worlds  would  I  say  or  do  aught  to  delay  your  hap- 
any  recommendation  which  might  serve  as  a  source  piness  for  a  single  hour!  You  now  seem  to  be 
of  solace  to  my  afflicted  friend.  "It  is  not  for  us  fully  able  to  discuss  your  affairs  with  calmness  and 
frail  human  creatures  to  judge  each  other  harshly  firmness.  Listen  therefore,  I  entreat,  to  the  coun- 
in  the  world,  liable  as  we  all  are  to  error  and  to  sel  which  I  am  about  to  give  !" 
failing  !— much  less  should  a  child  judge  harshly  of  :  "Ob,  yes  —  I  will  listen!"  exclaimed  Mary, 
a  parent !"  !  "  Your  advice,  dearest  Ellen,  shall  ever  have  its  due 

Mary  reflected  for  a  few  moments :  she  was  evi- 


dently becoming  calm  and  resigned;  and  she  prC' 
sently  said,  "  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  now  ? 
— was  that  the  Duchess  who  was  with  him  ? — and 
how  am  I  to  act  ?" 

"The  Duke  and  Duchess  have  taken  their  de- 
parture—and it  is  almost  time  that  we  ourselves 


weight  with  me  1" 

"  You  say  that  Mr.  Beaucbamp  is  rich,"  I  con- 
tinued :  "  but  no  young  gentleman  ever  has  any 
objection  against  his  wife  possessing  a  dower.  You 
have  nothing,  Mary,  beyond  the  few  hundreds  of 
pounds  which  are  invested  in  your  name  in  the 
Bank  of  England.      The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  will 


should  go  hence,"  I  continued,  "  in  order  to  keep  most  assuredly  act  handsomely  by  you— or  at  least  I 
an  appointment  which  the  Duchess  whispered  to  \  hope  so;  and  you  would  be  wrong  to  reject  what- 
me,  at  Ardleigh  House."  soever  he  may  propose  to  give.     Besides,  notwith- 

"  An  appointment  ?"  ejaculated  Mary.  "And  '  standing  the  circumstances  of  your  birth,  he  has  a 
that  other  appointment "  ;  certain  claim,  if  he  choose  to  assert  it,  upon  your 

"  The  hour  has  long  passed,"  I  said,  looking  at  \  obedience.  Kemember,  he  is  the  author  of  your 
my  watch  ;  "the  appointment  with  Clarence  Beau-    being;  and  this  fact  imposes  its  obligations.  I  now 
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therefore  entreat  you  to  accompany  me  to  Ard- 
leigh  House.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ungracious  and 
improper  to  refuse :  for  the  Duchess  has  given  the 
invitation,  and  she  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
She  will  behave  liberally :— you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  whomsoever  may  become  your  husband 
to  accept  the  worldly  gifts  that  are  oflfered  you 
from  such  sources." 

Mary  Glentworth  suffered  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  this  reasoning  J  and  she  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me.  We  now  descended  from  the  chamber  : 
we  cordially  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  for 
their  kindness— I  hastily  made  the  little  purchase 
which  I  required — and  issuing  from  the  establish- 
ment, we  took  a  cab  to  Ardleigh  House.  As  the 
vehicle  drew  up  in  front  of  the  palatial  mansion, 
Mary  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  saying,  "  Oh !  if  the 
circumstances  of  my  birth  were  different,  1  might 
have  been  a  dweller  beneath  that  proud  roof!" 

"We  alighted — we  ascended  the  stops— and  we 
entered  tlie  hall.  A  half-shrieking  querulous  voice 
was  at  the  moment  resounding  through  that  hall, 
and  giving  vent  in  an  angry  tone  to  these  ejacu- 
lations:— "What !  the  Duchess  not  visible  and  the 
Duke  engaged — and  this  too  at  lunch-time,  when 
you  know  that  I  am  always  welcome !  It  is 
scandalous  ! — and  if  poor  dear  Lord  Mangold  were 
alive " 

"  Eeally,  my  lady,"  said  the  hall-porter,  to 
whom  the  irate  expostulations  were  addressed, 
"  it  is  not  my  fault — I  only  repeat  the  orders  1  re- 
ceived  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Man- 
gold, with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head.  "  Am  I 
not  the  aunt  of  her  Grace  of  Ardleigh  ?  and  have 
I  not  a  right  of  entree  at  all  times  ?  I  tell  you 
that  if  poor  dear  Lord  Mangold  were  alive " 

"I  am  sorry,  my  lady,"   said  the   hall-porter, 

"  but  my  instructions Be  so  kind  as  to  walk 

that  way,  ladies  !"  he  said,  thus  suddenly  turning 
to  address  himself  to  Mary  and  me. 

"  What  I"  cried  Lady  Mangold,  now  positively 
furious;  "the  play- actress  to  be  received — and  I, 
the  aunt  to  the  Duchess,  to  be  denied  at  the  very 

threshold  !     If  Lord  Mangold  were  alive But 

thank  God  he  is  dead !  or  it  would  break  his  heart, 
the  good  old  soul " 

"  That  way,  ladies  !"  repeated  the  hall-porter, 
looking  very  uneasy,  as  if  he  dreaded  a  compli- 
cation of  the  unpleasant  scene.  "  Now,  James, 
make  haste  and  show  these  ladies " 

"  This  way,  ladies!"  said  the  footman  who  was 
about  to  escort  us. 

"I  won't  have  it !  I  declare  I  won't  have  it !" 
shrieked  forth  Lady  Mangold.  "  What !  to  be 
eclipsed  by  a  play-actress,  who  refused  to  let  me 
appear  as  Venus  amidst  clouds  and  attended  by  a 
host  of  little  Cupids!  It  is  preposterous  ! — and  if 
poor  dear  Lord  Mangold  were  alive " 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  onward 
with  Mary  Glentworth.  The  footman  conducted 
us  up  the  spacious  staircase;  and  we  were  es- 
corted into  an  apartment,  where  we  found  the 
Duchess  of  Ardleigh  alone,  waiting  for  us.  The 
Duke  was  not  there.  Her  Grace  looked  coldly 
affable :  hauteur  and  condescension  were  in  her 
bearing.  Methought  that  I  could  comprehend 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind :  she  did  not  like  to 
seem  ungenerously  repulsive  towards  Mary  Glent- 
worth—she  did  not  on  the  other  hand  choose  to 


appear  too  kind  and  friendly  ;  and  thus  she  had  a 
dif&cult  part  to  perform.  Slightly  rising  for  an 
instant  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  seated,  she 
motioned  with  her  hand  for  Mary  and  myself  to 
take  chairs ;  and  she  at  once  entered  upon  the 
business  by  saying,  "  I  suppose.  Miss  Trafford,  you 
have  communicated  everything  to  your  friend  Misa 
Glentworth  ?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  Duchess 
went  on  to  observe,  "It  was  an  unpleasant  scene 
which  took  place  just  now:  but  not  for  a  single 
instant  do  I  blame  Miss  Glentworth  !  She  had 
been  deceived  and  misled.  Yet  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing  that 
the  day  of  elucidation  has  arrived.  You  will 
both  of  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  better  his 
Grace  should  not  be  present  at  this  interview. 
Certain  arrangements  must  be  made — and  I  am 
prepared  to  make  them.  Perhaps  you  will  inform 
me,  Miss  Trafford,  what  are  your  friend's  views 
and  aims  in  life?— or  perhaps  Miss  Glentworth 
herself  will  explain  them  ?     In  a  word " 

"  I  have  already  advised  Miss  Glentworth  to 
accept,"  I  said,  "  that  which  his  Grace  of  Ardleigh 
may  deem  consistent  with  his  position  towards 
her,  to  bestow." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Mary  Glentworth,  speaking 
with  calmness  and  decision,  "  I  will  frankly  con- 
fess that  at  one  time  I  experienced  a  strong  in- 
clination for  the  stage ;  and  I  should  even  now 
adopt  it,  were  it  not  that  circumstances  have 
arisen " 

Here  she  blushed  and  suddenly  became  seized 
with  confusion.  I  accordingly  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  discourse  which  she  herself  was  too  much 
embarrassed  to  pursue. 

"As  your  Grace  thinks  fit  on  this  occasion,"  I 
said,  "  to  appear  as  the  representative  of  the  Duke 
of  Ardleigh,  the  same  statements  must  be  made 
to  your  ladyship  which,  were  the  Duke  present, 
would  have  been  made  to  his  lordship.  Tlie  hand 
of  Miss  Glentworth  has  been  sought  in  marriage 
by  a  young  gentleman  whom  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  to  be  the  occupant  of  an  honourable 
position  and  possessed  of  some  fortune " 

"His  name?"  inquired  the  Duchess. 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  Beauchamp,"  I  replied. 

"  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  pru- 
dence, Miss  Trafford,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Ard- 
leigh ;  "  and  therefore  if  you  assure  me  that  this 
is  an  eligible  alliance,  I  shall  at  once  assent  on 
the  Duke's  part ;  and  indeed  I  shall  congratulate 
Miss  Glentworth  on  the  prospect  of  so  advanta- 
geously settling  herself  in  life.  She  shall  not  go 
a  dowerless  bride  to  the  altar :  but  the  secret  of 
her  birth  must  be  maintained  inviolate " 

"  I  ought  to  inform  your  Grace,"  I  here  broke 
in,  "  that  I  am  as  yet  totally  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Beauchamp  :  but  this  very  day  was  he  to  have 
been  introduced  to  me——" 

"And  you  would  have  satisfied  yourself,"  said 
the  Duchess,  "  that  he  is  in  every  sense  an 
honourable  character  ?  I  thought,  Miss  Traf- 
ford," she  added,  with  an  approving  smile,  "  that 
I  was  not  wrong  when  I  declared  that  I  could 
trust  to  your  prudence  and  discretion.  But  Ah  I 
I  fancied  that  Miss  Glentworth  lived  altogether 
with  you  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  how  happens 
it  that  she  should  have  formed  so  intimate  an 
acquaintance    who  is  entirely  unknown   to  your- 
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self  ?  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  represent  the 
Duke  upon  this  occasion — that  I  am  therefore 
asking  these  questions  through  no  motive  of  im- 
pertinent curiosity — but,  to  speak  plainly,  be- 
cause I  will  not  suffer  the  Duke's  purse  to  furnish 
a  dower  for  Miss  Glentworth  with  the  chance  of 
its  being  expended  by  some  extravagant  person." 
"  I  will  pledge  my  existence,"  exclaimed  Mary 
Glentworth  indignantly,  "  for  the  honourable 
character  of  Clarence  Beauohamp  !  But  I  do 
not  want  the  dower  ;  and  he  will  gladly  espouse 
me  without  it.  Come,  Ellen! — let  us  depart !  I 
had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  be  insulted 
within  these  walls !" 

"Miss  Glentworth,"  said  the  Duchess,  coldly 
and  severely,  "no  one  has  insulted  you;  and  your 
friend  Miss  Traflford  will  inform  you  that  I  am 
only  adopting  a  reasonable  and  prudential  course." 
"  Her  Grace  speaks  truly,  my  dear  Mary,"  I 
said  ;  '•'  and  I  beseech  you  to  be  calm." 
;No.  58. — Ell::v  Terct. 


"Prove  to  my  satisfaction,"  continued  the 
Duchess,  addressing  herself  to  me,  "  that  this 
Mr.  Beauchamp  is  an  honourable  and  well  prin- 
cipled young  gentleman— as  indeed  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  what  Miss  Glentworth  says,  that  he  is— 
and  I  will  present  her  with  a  dower  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  But  let  it  be  well  understood  that  this 
is  on  the  condition  of  the  secret  of  her  birth  being 
inviolably  kept  !  I  can  assure  Miss  Glentworth 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  insulting  her " 

"  I  thought  that  your  Grace,"  said  Mary,  now 
speaking  with  the  utmost  civility,  "  endeavoured 
to  throw  a  slur  over  Mr.  Beauchamp's  character, 
just  because  it  happens  that  my  friend  Ellen  is  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  him." 

"  I  am  incapable  of  prejudging  persons  in  this 
light  or  reckless  manner,"  responded  the  Duchess 
of  Ardleigh  :  "  but  when  I  was  informed  that  he 
was  a  total  stranger  to  Miss  Tra£ford,  I  thought 
that  if  there  was  not  something  strange,  there 
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was  at  least  somethiog  which  required  explan- 
ation." 

"  And  as  we  are  sot  here  to  be  catechised  in 
this  manner,"  said  Mary  Glentworth,  "we  will 
take  our  departure." 

Thus  speaking,  she  rose  abruptly  from  her  seat. 
Her  mind  had  been  chafed  by  the  incidents  pre- 
ceding our  arrival  at  Ardleigh  House  :  she  had 
looked  upon  her  father  as  the  betrayer  of  her 
mother  rather  than  in  any  other  light— and  she 
now  felt  that  she  stood  in  the  position  of  one  who 
was  about  to  receive  charitable  or  eleemosynary 
assistance  from  the  proud  Duchess.  Therefore 
that  spirit  which  was  usually  latent  under  the 
mild  amiability  of  her  disposition  and  the  in- 
genuous artlessness  of  her  character,  had  flatned 
up.  The  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  was  by  no  means  a 
lady  formed  to  brook  any  display  of  temper  of  this 
kind  ;  and  she  said  with  haughty  indignation,  "  I 
little  thought  to  find  so  forward  and  perverse  a 
disposition  in  the  young  person  whose  best  in- 
terests I  was  endeavouring  to  serve.  She  may  do 
as  she  pleases  :  but  until  I  am  convinced  that  her 
hand  is  sought  by  a  respectable  young  man,  not 
one  single  shilling  of  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh's 
money  shall  be  forthcoming  with  the  chance  of 
its  being  recklessly  expended  by  an  unprincipled 
adventurer !" 

"  Unprincipled  adventurer  ?"  ejaculated  Mary 
Glentworth,  her  cheeks  flushing  with  indignation 
—and  I  noticed  that  she  quivered  with  rage. 

"Hush,  my  dear  Mary  !  hush!"  I  hastened  to 
interpose — for  I  saw  that  she  was  indeed  damag- 
ing all  her  best  interests,  and  even  proving  un- 
grateful towards  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  who  was 
disposed  to  treat  her  with  liberality:  "you  are 
not  behaving  right  towards  het  Grace " 

"  Did  she  not  call  Clarence  Beauehamp  an  un- 
principled adventurer?"  demanded  Mary,  with  the 
glow  still  upon  her  cheeks  ;  "and  have  not  I  over 
and  over  again  proclaimed  that  he  is  in  every  way 

worthy But  ah !"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of 

joy  and  amazement ;  "  here  he  is  to  speak  for  him- 
self !" 

They  were  likewise  ejaculations  of  amazement 
— though  heaven  knows  with  nothing  of  joy  in 
them — which  almost  simultaneously  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  startled  Duchess  and  myself  as 
Mary  Glentworth  bounded  towards  the  individual 
who  entered  the  room  at  the  moment  :  for  he 
whom  she  believed  to  be  Clarence  Beauehamp,  was 
none  other  than  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ardleigh's  son  ! 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 

THE    HAIF-BEOTHEE   AND   SISTEE. 

A  HOEEIBLE  shudder  swept  through  my  entire 
frame  at  the  thought  of  the  fearful  precipice  on 
which  not  merely  Mary  Glentworth  had  been 
standing,  but  likewise  that  young  nobleman  him- 
self. The  half-brother  and  half-sister  had  formed 
a  mutual  passion  ;  and  though  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  I  was  in  a  moment  struck  by  the  convic- 
tion that  on  Herbert  Dalrymple's  part  it  was  no 
genuine  love,  but  merely  the  inclination  of  a  liber-^ 
tine,   yet  for   this  very  reason  it    was  peiliapt,  all 


the  more  shocking  that  he  should  have  breathed 
the  language  of  a  deceptive  tenderness  in  the  ears 
of  one  who  by  blood  was  related  to  him.  That 
Mary  was  completely  innocent — that  she  was  pure 
and  chaste  —  that  she  had  escaped  whatsoever 
seductive  wiles  the  young  Marquis  had  hitherto 
been  with  a  systematic  craftiness  practising  to- 
wards her,  I  had  Eot  the  slightest  doubt :  but 
were  it  not  for  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  this  explosion,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  heaven  only  knows  to  what  miserable 
catastrophe  mv  too  trusting  and  confiding  friend 
might  have  been  hurried  onward ! 

The  scene  which  was  now  occurring  in  that 
apartment  presented  what  in  theatrical  language 
may  be  denominated  a  perfect  tableau.  It  indi- 
cated several  varieties  of  interest,  sentiment,  and 
feeling.  For  myself,  I  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  for  an  instant  shocked  and  smitten  with  a 
shuddering  tremor  at  the  discovery  :  and  then  the 
next  moment  my  heart  leaped  with  satisfaction 
that  this  discovery  should  have  been  made  ere  it 
was  too  late  :  but  in  another  instant  my  mind  ex- 
perienced an  equally  powerful  revulsion,  and  I 
thought  of  the  anguish  that  was  now  in  store  for 
poor  Mary,  who  had  learnt  to  love  her  own  half- 
brother  !  The  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  was  smitten 
with  amazement  on  finding  that  her  son  had  been 
unconsciously  wooing  his  half-sister,  evidently  with 
no  honourable  purpose,  but  with  the  seductive  de- 
sign of  a  profligate ;  and  as  I  glanced  towards  her 
Grace,  I  saw  that  the  colour  was  coming  and  going 
in  rapid  transitions  upon  her  haughtily  handsome 
countenance.  The  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  had  en- 
tered that  room  in  ignorance  of  whom  he  was  to 
ineet  there :  he  Was  seized  with  a  sudden  confu- 
sion on  beholding  Mary  Glentworth  and  myself; 
and  when  the  former  bounded  towards  him,  he 
mechanically  sustained  her  in  his  artns— but  it 
was  with  the  embarrassed  air  of  a  guilty  person 
whose  criminal  desigtis  i*ere  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving the  fullest  exposure.  Yet  be  it  understood 
he  was  still  utterly  unaware  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attaching  themselves  to  Mary  Glent- 
worth :  these  startling  facts  he  had  yet  to  learn. 
As  for  Mary  herself,  she  had  at  first  flown  to- 
wards him  with  all  the  confidence  of  her  sincere 
and  artless  love,  delighted  that  he  should  suddenly 
present  himself  to  vindicate  a  character  which  she 
believed  to  have  been  unjustly  aspersed,  or  at  least 
suspected,  by  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  :  —  she 
dreamt  not  of  aught  sinister  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground and  being  about  to  transpire ;  and  even 
when  she  perceived  that  her  lover  was  stricken 
with  confusion,  she  attributed  it  not  to  a  guilty 
conscience,  but  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  sudden 
meeting  with  me,  in  the  presence  too  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion. 

Yes,  it  was  a  veritable  tableau,  —  lasting  for 
nearly  a  minute  —  during  which  every  lip  was 
sealed  by  the  sentiments  that  were  respectively 
experienced.  Mary  Glentworth  was  the  first  to 
break  that  silence ;  and  looking  up  into  her  lover's 
countenance,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come,  Clarence  !" 

"Unhappy  girl  i"  cried  the  Duchess  of  Ard- 
leigh, hastening  forward  ;  "  you  know  not  what 
you  say!  you  know  not  what  you  do  !" 

"  Mary,  for  God's  sake  pardon  me !"  exclaimed 
the  young  Marquis,  in  a  voice  of  anguish— for  he 
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was  not  utterly  depraved,  and  his  conscience  smote 
him  severely: — "I  have  deceived  you — I  am  not 
Clarence  Beauchamp " 

A  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  Mary  Glentworth 
as  she  started  back  from  the  arm  to  which  she  had 
been  clinging ;  and  she  gazed  with  consternation 
and  afiFright  upon  the  countenance  of  that  young 
nobleman. 

"  But  I  swear  to  you,"  he  continued,  with  rapid 
and  excited  utterance,  "  that  I  will  make  you 
amends  !  My  eyes  are  open  to  all  your  virtuous 
qualities— and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  altar !" 

It  was  with  a  cry  of  joy  that  Mary  G-lentworth 
bounded  back  into  his  arms  :  the  poor  girl's  brain 
was  in  confusion — the  shock  which  she  had  for  an 
instant  sustained  by  being  told  that  she  was  de- 
ceived, had  yielded  to  an  equally  sudden  sense  of 
delight  on  hearing  that  she  should  become  the 
bride  of  him  she  loved.  But  rapid  as  the  changes 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  another  phase  in  the  hurried 
and  excited  drama  was  now  to  ensue.  Literally 
wresting  Mary  from  the  arms  of  the  young  noble, 
man,  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  exclaimed,  almost 
with  a  shriek  of  mingled  anguish  and  horror, 
"Wretched  girl !  unhappy  boy  !  ye  know  not  what 
ye  are  doing !" 

"  Madam,  unhand  me  !"  ejaculated  Mary,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  indignation. 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  "  I  will  not  be 
domineered  over  by  you  !" 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Mary,  now  smitten  with  a  new 
cause  of  amazement  and  aflfright  :  "  the    Duchess 

of  Ardleigh  your  mother  ? O  heavens !  JSTo,  no! 

Say  not  that!     But  the  Duke— the  Duke " 

"  Is  my  father  !"  cried  the  Marquis.  "  Yes, 
my  beloved !  I  am  not  Clarence  Beauchamp — 
and  you  shall  become  the  Marchioness  of  Dai- 
ry mple  !" 

"  Oh,  my  God !  is  this  possible  ?" — and  now  it 
was  a  wild  cry  of  horror  and  distress  that  thrilled 
from  Mary's  lips  as  she  sank  down  on  the  carpet 
from  the  hold  which  the  Duchess  had  laid  upon 
her. 

"  Good  God !  how  can  I  make  known  the 
truth  ?"  exclaimed  her  Grace.  "  Be  tranquil, 
Mary!— stand  back,  Herbert!  It  is  your  own 
half-sister  whom  you  behold  there  I — the  offspring 
of  your  father's  infidelity  towards  myself !" 

A  groan  of  indescribable  horror  was  but  too 
fearfully  indicative  of  the  shock  thus  given  to  the 
wretched  young  nobleman  :  but  for  the  moment  I 
had  no  leisure  to  pay  any  attention  to  him  nor  to 
his  mother  the  Duchess — for  I  was  sustaining  the 
half-fainting  Mary  Glentworth  in  my  arms.  I 
had  flown  to  her  the  instant  she  sank  down  upon 
the  carpet,  crushed,  overpowered,  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  awful  revelation  which  had  just  been 
made  to  her  that  it  was  her  own  half-brother  the 
Marquis  of  Dalrymple  whom  she  had  loved  !  Com- 
plete  consciousness  did  not  however  abandon  her  : 
she  became  fearfully  agitated — her  bosom  heaved 
and  sank  with  convulsive  sobs— the  most  piteous 
lamentations  came  gaspingly  from  her  ashy  pale 
lips— and  with  a  nervous  violence  did  she  keep 
pressing  my  band  as  I  retained  her's  in  my  clasp. 
I  got  her  to  a  sofa — I  entreated  her  to  be  calm — 
and  I  whispered  to  her  in  a  tone  of  the  most  ear- 
nest prayer,  "  You  displayed  courage  and  fortitude 
ere  now  in  your  dealings  with  the  Duchess :  for 
heaven's  sake  lose  not    your   presence   of   mind 


at  a  moment  when  it  is  more  than  erer  necessary 
to  sustain  you  !" 

I  perceived  that  the  unfortunate  girl  exerted 
a  powerful  effort  over  herself ;  and  she  said — 
though  it  was  in  a  hollow  voice  that  she  spoke — 
"Ellen,  the  calamity  is  frightful;  but  I  will  be 
courageous— I  will  be  calm !" 

I  now  glanced  towards  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh 
and  her  son :  they  were  whispering  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  apartment — the  young  nobleman 
leant  against  the  wall — his  countenance  was  as 
pale  as  death — his  features  had  a  look  of  unutter- 
able anguish.  I  could  not  see  his  mother's  face  — 
her  back  was  towards  me ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  giving  some  hasty  details  explanatory  in 
respect  to  Mary  Glentworth.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
young  Marquis  uttered  an  ejaculation  as  if  his 
mind  had  thus  abruptly  taken  some  fixed  resolve ; 
and  striding  across  the  room,  he  said  to  Mary 
Glentworth,  "  Pardon  me  for  the  past ! — on  my 
knees  do  I  entreat  your  pardon.  There  was  all 
along  something  which  made  me  treat  you  with  a 
degree  of  respect — though  to  my  shame  and  sorrow 
I  confess  that  my  intentions  were  vile  to  a  degree ! 
Forgive  me — for  God's  sake  forgive  me  !  You  are 
my  sister — and  whether  so  acknowledged  or  not 
by  my  family,  yet  in  that  light  will  I  regard  you 
— will  I  love  you — will  I  cherish  you — will  I  protect 
and  defend  you !" 

No !  that  young  man  was  not  utterly  depraved ! 
All  the  natural  generosity  of  his  disposition — all 
the  native  magnanimity  of  his  character,  were  now 
asserting  themselves  and  rising  dominant  above 
other  influences  and  feelings.  He  sank  upon  his 
knees :  his  countenance  wore  a  look  of  ineffable 
anguish  and  entreaty  as  he  made  this  appeal  to 
Mary  and  took  her  hand.  For  an  instant  she 
abandoned  that  hand  to  him,  and  a  violent  struggle 
was  evidently  taking  plac3  within  her.  But  it  was 
only  for  an  instant  that  she  thus  remained  a  prey 
to  doubt  and  indecision :  the  next  moment  her  re- 
solve was  taken.  Abruptly  withdrawing  her  hand, 
she  started  up  from  her  seat;  and  with  indignant 
looks,  she  exclaimed,  "Rise,  my  lord! — kneel  not 
to  me  ! — ask  not  a  pardon  which  never  can  be  ac  • 
corded !" 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Mary  my  sister !"  cried  the 
young  nobleman,  quitting  his  suppliant  posture, 
but  now  joining  his  hands  in  anguished  entreaty. 
"  You  will  drive  me  mad — you  will  plunge  me 
into  despair,  if  you  refuse  to  accept  whatsoever 
atonement  1  offer  for  the  past !" 

"  I  will  receive  no  boon,  no  favour,  no  kindness 
from  any  member  of  the  Ardleigh  family  !"  and 
Mary's  voice  was  sombre  and  gloomy,  but  stern 
and  decisive ;  and  Oh !  it  was  terrible  to  think  that 
one  so  young,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  should 
become  acquainted  with  calamities  and  feelings 
which  thus  influenced  her  speech  and  her  language. 
"The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  was  the  betrayer  of  my 
mother— and  in  this  light  only  can  I  henceforth 
regard  him !  The  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  has  in- 
sulted me  with  her  insolently. profferred  charities  : 
but.  Oh  !  infinitely  worse,  has  been  your  conduct !" 
— and  here  she  bent  her  eyes  with  the  bitterest 
reproach  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  Mar- 
quis. "  You  sought  to  ruin  me — you  deceived  me 
with   a  display  of  affection — you   were  gradually 

winding  your  meshes  about  me your  character 

jnust  be  infamous !    I  now  hate  you— I  hate  every 
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ono  belonging  to  your  family !  The  stigma  that 
rests  upon  my  birth  is  derived,  proud  Duchess, 
from  your  own  husband  ! — unprincipled  Marquis, 
from  your  own  father  !  No — I  seek  not  kind- 
ness here !  Give  me  your  hatred,  as  I  give  you 
mine." 

It  was  with  a  frightful  bitterness  and  a  terri- 
bly passionate  vehemence  that  Mary  Glentworth 
thus  spoke;  the  fury  of  the  volcano  was  in  her 
heart — the  stormy  ocean  seemed  to  have  lent  its 
tumultuous  heavicigs  to  her  bosom.  The  Duchess 
looked  appalled  —  Herbert  was  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed— and  I  myself  was  smitten  with  conster- 
nation. 

"  Come,  Ellen,  my  only  friend  !"  exclaimed 
Mary,  suddenly  turning  towards  me  and  taking 
my  hand ;  "  come — let  us  depart  hence !  You  are 
the  only  being  except  my  poor  betrayed  mother 
that  ever  loved  me  !  Come,  I  say !  let  us  leave 
this  house  where  the  very  atmosphere  itself  is  op- 
pressive as  if  laden  with  the  breath  of  crime !" 

Thus  speaking,  she  drew  me  with  violence  from 
the  sofa;  and  now  recovering  my  self-possession, 
I  made  a  rapid  sign  to  the  Duchess  to  imply  that 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  the  half  dis- 
tracted girl  away. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  depart  not  thus !"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple,  rushing  forward  to  de- 
tain his  half-sister. 

"  Back,  back,  my  lord,"  she  cried,  with  hysterical 
violence  and  with  actual  affright,  as  if  it  were  a 
wild  beast  that  was  about  to  spring  or  a  reptile  to 
dart  upon  her.  "Touch  me  not,  I  say!  but  let 
me  go !" 

She  rushed  to  the  door— I  was  with  her — and 
the  next  instant  it  closed  behind  us. 

"Now,  Mary,"  I  said,  "for  heaven's  sake  be 
calm — or  the  domestics  will  notice  that  there  is 
something  strange!" 

"Fear  not,  Ellen,"  she  replied;  "I  am  perfectly 
calm  :" — but  it  was  in  a  forced  unnatural  tone 
that  she  spoke — a  tone  that  was  broken  likewise 
by  a  short  hysterical  laugh  which  it  did  me  harm 
to  hear. 

She  was  very  pale  ;  her  features  were  now  rigid 
—and  I  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the 
frightful  things  that  had  taken  place.  Within 
the  comparatively  brief  interval  of  two  hours  she 
had  learnt  two  startling  facts :  first,  that  she  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh 
—second  that  the  individual  who  under  a  feigned 
name  had  sought  her  love  was  that  Duke's  son, 
her  own  half-brother  !  It  was  suDBcient  to  over- 
whelm her;  and  if  she  had  given  way  to  hours 
and  hours  of  passionate  weeping,  I  should  have 
been  more  tranquil  on  her  account  than  I  was 
now  that  I  found  her  in  this  mood  of  forced  com- 
posure and  unnatural  calmness. 

We  descended  the  staircase — we  passed  out  of 
the  mansion — we  resumed  our  seats  in  the  cab  that 
had  brought  us  thither.  Mary  G-lentworth  re- 
mained plunged  in  deep  silence :  her  looks  were 
fixed — her  countenance  continued  very  pale — no 
tears  trickled  from  her  eyes  —  her  bosom  had 
ceased  to  heave — it  was  completely  still.  She  had 
the  air  of  a  person  who  was  making  up  her  mind 
to  some  desperate  resolve.  It  was  a  silence  which 
I  dared  not  break,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  say  to 
her.  My  own  reflections  and  apprehensions  were 
painful  enough.     As  I  thought  of  past  incidents  I 


remembered  amongst  other  things  that  conversa- 
tion which  about  six  weeks  back  I  had  overheard 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  between  Mr.  Ormond 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  relative  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dalrymple  having  been  seen  walking  in  a  street 
at  the  West  End  with  a  young  and  beautiful  lady. 
I  had  now  no  doubt  that  this  was  Mary  G-lent- 
worth ;  for  it  was  the  precise  period  when  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when 
she  might  well  have  appeared  timid,  diffident,  and 
affrighted,  as  I  remembered  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Ormond  describe  that  she  was.  Oh  !  how  deeply, 
deeply  did  I  pity  my  poor  friend  ! — and  in  respect 
to  myself  I  felt  that  adventures  and  incidents  of  a 
painful  character  were  comiug  upon  me  as  if 
striking  me  blow  upon  blow,  and  without  abso- 
lutely injuring  me,  yet  with  bitterness  enlarging 
my  experience  of  life. 

At  least  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  we  left 
Ardleigh  House  before  a  word  was  spoken  by 
either  of  us:  and  then  Mary,  slowly  raising  her 
head  and  looking  towards  me,  said,  "  This  is  a  day 
of  trials,  Ellen." 

"  And  you,  my  dearest  Mary,"  I  replied,  "  must 
collect  all  your  courage  and  fortitude " 

"  I  am  fully  nerved  with  both,"  she  answered, 
in  a  cold,  level,  unnaturally  monotonous  voice. 
"Within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  I  have  acquired 
the  experiences  of  a  lifetime.     My   heart  seems 

dead  within  me or  at  least  it  beats  only  with 

two  feelings  :  an  illimitable  commiseration  for  the 
memory  of  my  deceased  mother,  and  the  equally 
boundless  affection  of  a  sister  towards  yourself  ! 
The  rest  of  the  world  I  hate  and  hold  almost  in 
abhorrence." 

I  was  about  to  tell  her  that  it  was  wrong  to 
speak  in  this  latter  strain — but  I  checked  myself : 
I  thought  it  better  that  she  should  have  her  own 
way,  and  that  the  present  despairing  mood  should 
take  its  course  and  either  wear  itself  out  or  else 
in  reaction  yield  to  some  other  state  of  mind. 

"  I  am  resolved  how  to  act,"  she  continued : 
"  my  future  career  is  sketched  forth  so  far  as  my 
own  ideas  can  determine  it.  From  all  those 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  recently  agitated 
me  I  fall  back  upon  my  original  inclination  as  a 
relief.  Ellen,"  she  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  and 
speaking  with  even  more  firmness  than  she  had 
before  adopted,  "  I  shall  go  upon  the  stage." 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like,  Mary,"  I  answered, 
in  the  kindest  possible  tone  :  "  but  for  awhile— for 
a  few  months,  or  at  least  for  a  few  weeks — you  shall 
remain  quiet  and  tranquil ;  you  shall  have  leisure 
to  compose  yourself " 

"  I  require  not  the  leisure  of  even  a  few  days," 
she  interrupted  me  ;  and  it  was  still  with  firmness 
though  with  kindness  that  she  spoke.  "  I  am 
already  composed — and  the  only  means  by  which 
I  can  retain  that  composure  is  by  following  my 
inclinations.  I  shall  adopt  a  profession  which  will 
absorb  all  my  attention — all  my  thoughts  and 
ideas — and  which  I  hope  will  give  me  bread." 

"This  last  consideration,  Mary,"  I  said,  in  a 
gentle  tone  of  remonstrance,  "  need  not  enter  into 
your  thoughts;  for  you  have  told  me  that  you 
love  me  as  if  you  were  my  sister— and  as  I  enter- 
tain a  similar  affection  towards  yourself,  every- 
thing that  I  possess  is  at  your  disposal.  Besides, 
you  have  money  of  your  own " 

"Now,   my  dear  Ellen,  let  us  not  argue  the 
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point!"  interrupted  Mary.  "  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  within  me  :  and  you  shall  see  that  it 
is  80.  Everything  is  now  to  give  place  in  my 
mind  to  the  execution  of  the  resolve  I  have 
adopted; — and  this  is  to  go  upon  the  stage.  I 
shall  become  your  pupil,  ray  dearest  friend,  as 
Aline  Marcy  already  is.  You  will  instruct  me — 
will  you  not?  Yes — I  know  you  will !— and  oh  ! 
you  shall  soon  see  the  smiles  come  back  to  my 
lips         " 

Here  she  stopped  short  and  averted  her  face  for 
a  moment.  Hastily  she  lifted  the  kerchief  to  her 
eyes — then  she  looked  at  me  again,  and  said  in  a 
lower,  more  tremulous  tone,  "  I  have  gone  through 
a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  I  cannot 
all  in  a  moment  shake  off  the  effects.  But  let  us 
not  speak  of  the  past — let  us  think  only  of  the 
present  and  the  future ;  for  from  this  instant  I 
commence  a  new  epoch  of  my  existence  !" 

"We  now  reached  Great  Ormond  Street,  and 
Aline  Marcy  was  there  to  receive  her  usual  lesson. 
Mary  Glentworth  insisted  upon  joining  her :  I 
remonstrated  but  feebly — for  on  seeing  that  she 
was  resolute,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  to  succour  her  in  any 
course  which  might  tend  to  wean  her  mind  from 
reflecting  gloomily  on  recent  occurrences.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  re- 
ceived her  lesson:  there  was  no  abstraction— no 
wandering  of  the  thoughts  to  other  subjects.  Her 
mind  was  a  strong  one,  but  peculiar  in  its 
strength;  and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would 
experience  no  relapse  nor  reaction. 

On  the  following  morning  I  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  requesting  me  to  call  at  his 
office  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  did  not 
tell  Mary  that  I  had  received  this  communication ; 
for  I  had  a  suspicion  that  it  might  probably  relate 
to  her  own  affairs  rather  than  to  those  which  I 
had  recently  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  guid- 
ance :— but  I  set  out  alone  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. 

"This  is  altogether  a  sad  affair,"  said  the  at- 
torney, the  moment  I  had  taken  a  seat  in  his 
private  office ;  and  though  the  observation  was  so 
abruptly  made,  yet  I  comprehended  full  well  to 
what  subject  it  related. 

"  Then  you  have  doubtless  received  some  com- 
munication from  Ardleigh  House  ?''  I  said  in- 
quiringly, 

"Her  Grace  sent  for  me  last  evening,"  re- 
sponded the  attorney,  "  and  she  told  me  every- 
thing  that  had  occurred.  She  likewise  gave  me 
certain  instructions  how  to  act.  This  is  the  reason 
I  requested  a  visit  from  you,  Miss  Percy  ;  for  as 
yet  1  have  nothing  to  communicate  iu  respect  to 

your  own  personal   matters.     Her   Grace for 

perhaps  you  know  that  she  does  everything  and 

her  husband  is  but  a  cipher has  directed  that 

the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  be  offered  to  Miss 
Glentworth,  on  condition  that  an  inviolable  secrecy 
be  maintained " 

"  If  the  money  be  proffered  as  a  bribe,  Mr. 
Wilkinson,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  the  proposal  be- 
comes a  direct  insult " 

"  Come,  come.  Miss  Percy,"  said  the  lawyer 
good-naturedly,  "  do  not  take  things  in  this  light ! 
You  and  I  can  understand  each  other— though 
your  friend  Miss  Glentworth  may  be  smarting, 
as  is  natural   enough,  under  the  sense  of  recent 


circumstances.      The   Duchess  wishes    to  provide 

for  the  young  lady " 

"  I  can  give  you  the  positive  assurance,  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  that  Mary  Glentworth  has  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  afford  publicity  to  matters 
the  painfulness  of  which  has  already  induced  her 
to  express  the  positive  desire  that  they  cease  to  be 
a  topic  of  conversation  even  between  herself  and 
me.  She  has  decided  upon  going  on  the  stage. 
In  her  present  humour  she  will  accept  of  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ardleigh  family " 

"  But  you  will  give  her  better  advice,  Miss 
Percy?"  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 

"  I  shall  most  assuredly  counsel  her  to  accept 
the  fortune  which  her  own  father  offers  her,"  I 
replied.  "  It  is  no  boon  which  he  confers — no 
charity  which  he  bestows :  it  is  a  mere  duty  which 
he  fulfils.  But  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  think  Mary  Glentworth  will  follow 
my  advice  on  this  point.  I  never  saw  such  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  any  human  being  ! — her  re- 
solve is  firmly  taken  to  reject  everything  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ardleigh  family." 

"  This  mood  of  mind  is  forced  and  unnatural," 
said  the  solicitor,  "  and  will  not  last." 

"  I  thought  so  yesterday,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  I 
think  differently  to-day.  Within  the  last  few 
hours  I  have  acquired  a  greater  insight  than  ever 
I  before  possessed  into  the  state  of  Mary  Glent- 
worth's  mind.  It  is  strong  ;  and  if  once  she 
adopt  an  idea — it  may  become  a  prejudice,  a  per- 
verseness,  an  obstinacy,  call  it  what  you  will— but 
nevertheless  she  will  adhere  to  it  !  I  shall  of 
course  communicate  to  her  the  proposal  of  the 
Duke  of  Ardleigh " 

"  And  if  she  reject  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, "  we  must  accomplish  the  matter  secretly — we 
must  invest  the  money  in  the  funds  in  her  name  ; 
and  she  need  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  day 
shall  come  when  in  an  altered  state  of  mind  she 
will  gladly  accept  the  little  fortune  thus  provided 
for  her." 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments;  and  then  I  said, 
"  Since  you  have  the  power  to  do  this,  it  will  be 
infinitely  better  to  adopt  such  a  course  than  that  I 
should  reopen  the  subject  and  enter  into  a  fresh 
series  of  unavailing  arguments.  If  you  will  act  as 
trustee,  the  investment  need  not  become  known  to 
Miss  Glentworth  until  a  more  opportune  moment 
shall  arrive." 

"  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  lawyer.  "And  now  to 
another  point.  The  Marquis  of  Dalrymple,  know- 
ing of  my  intention  to  liave  this  interview  with 
you  to-day,  most  earnestly  and  vehemently  en- 
treated  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  you.  I  gave  no  pro- 
mise :  I  simply  informed  bim  that  he  might  call 
here  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  when,  it  you  de- 
cided upon  seeing  him " 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  him,"  I  said.  "  He  may  have 
something  to  communicate;  and  it  would  be  wrong, 
considering  all  circumstances,  that  I  should  refuse 
to  hear  him." 

"  Then  I  will  ascertain  if  he  be  arrived,"  said 
the  attorney:  and  he  passed  out  into  the  front 
office. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  door  again 
opened,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  made  his 
appearance.  His  looks  were  haggard  and  care- 
worn  :  his  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  aa  if  he  had 
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passed  a  sleepless  night :  he  had  an  abashed,  a 
diffident,  and  guilty  air  as  he  entered  into  my  pre- 
sence. He  closed  the  door  behind  him  ;  and  on 
perceiving  how  coldly  severe  my  demeanour  was, 
he  seemed,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  distress. 
Averting  his  countenance,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  sobbed  audibly.  Then  bursting 
forth  with  vehement  and  passionate  utterance,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  how  the  vices  of  men  may  lead 
to  the  most  fearful  consequences  and  hurry  them 
onward  unconsciously  to  the  brink  of  crime  !  My 
father's  folly  and  his  infidelity  towards  my  mother 
gave  birth  to  her  who  is  my  half-sister — accident 
threw  me  in  her  way — evil  thoughts  took  posses- 
sion of  me — and  but  for  the  sudden  discoveries  of 
yesterday  a  hideous  crime  might  have  been  per- 
petrated !" 

"  1  hope,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  that  all  this  will 
prove  a  salutary  lesson  for  you " 

"  Oh !  it  will,  it  will,  I  can  assure  you  !"  he 
exclaimed,  with  unquestionable  sincerity.  "  It 
has  rendered  me  an  altered  being.  As  G-od  is  my 
judge  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  !  Never,  never 
again  will  I  strive  to  seduce  an  innocent  girl  from 
the  path  of  virtue  !  I  am  going  abroad,  Miss 
Percy — to-morrow  I  shall  leave  England.  If 
henceforth  you  hear  of  me,  it  will  only  be  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  myself  j  and  if  we  ever  meet 
again,  you  will  not  blush  to  know  me.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  my  past  conduct " 

"  Eemember,  my  lord,"  1  said,  "  that  in  no 
sense  do  I  stand  towards  you  in  a  position  which 
necessitates  you  to  ask  my  forgiveness,  nor  which 
entitles  me  to  expect  such  a  prayer  from  your 
lips." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Percy !  as  the  bosom-friend — as  the 
more  than  sister  of  poor  Mary,  you  have  a  right 
to  demand  proofs  of  contrition  from  me  ;  and  you 
have  the  power  to  vouchsafe  a  promise  of  forgive- 
ness if  my  future  conduct  shall  render  me  deserv- 
ing of  it  !  And  there  is  another  reason,"  he  con- 
tinued, hesitatingly  and  diffidently ;  "  for  there 
was  a  time  when — and  Oh  !  at  that  time  I  was  an 
honourable  young  man— pure  and  uncontaminated 
and  then  I  dared  love  you  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity offer  you  my  hand " 

"  Enough,  my  lord !"  I  interrupted  him  :  and  I 
could  not  help  adding,  "  The  Marquis  of  Dal- 
rymple  of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from 
the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  of  the  other  day. 
Look,  my  lord,  at  the  whole  tenour  of  your  con- 
duct towards  the  unfortunate  Mary  Q-lentworth ; 
and  for  ever  blush  for  it  as  the  darkest  chapter  in 
your  life's  history !  It  was  a  tissue  of  the  most 
complicated  deceptions ;  and  Ah,  my  lord  !  in  one 
sense  it  furnishes  the  most  potent  reason  why  you 
ought  to  sink  down  with  shame  in  alluding  to 
whatsoever  once  took  place  between  yourself  and 
me.  For  what  was  your  conduct  to  Mary  G-lent- 
worth?  Accident  rendered  you  acquainted  with 
her :  you  became  smitten  with  her  beauty — you 
threw  yourself  in  her  way — you  dared  to  talk  to 
her  of  an  honourable  love — and  yet  it  was  the 
basest  design  which  you  cherished.  Yes! — for  it 
was  no  headlong  passion  which  hurried  you  on  : 
it  was  from  the  outset  a  deliberately  conceived, 
and  I  may  almost  say  a  cold-blooded  plan  to  ac- 
complish the  poor  girl's  ruin.  You  adopted  a 
feigned  name ;  and  in  case  of  any  circumstance  aris- 
ing to  render  correspondence  necessary,  you  bribed 


some  underling  at  your  Club  to  receive  whatsoever 
letter  might  come  addressed  to  you  under  that 
fictitious  name.  Was  not  all  this  the  proof  of  a 
deep-laid  and  studied  scheme  of  villany  ?  But 
you  did  more !  When  you  learnt,  no  doubt  to 
your  great  surprise,  that  Mary  Glentworih  lived 
with  me,  you  put  forward  all  kinds  of  pretexts 
to  prevent  her  from  revealing  the  secret  to  my 
ears;  for  you  dared  not  come  to  ray  house  under 
your  false  name  to  woo  her — and  you  dreaded 
likewise  that  I  should  detect  and  expose  your 
wickedness  before  it  was  entirely  consummated. 
Ah,  my  lord  !  I  have  heard  from  Mary's  lips  all 
the  sophistries  which  you  called  into  requisition 
to  blind  and  to  bewilder  her,  and  to  leave  clear  the 
pathway  of  villany  along  which  you  were  drag- 
ging her  towards  the  precipice  at  the  end  !  When 
you  think  of  all  this,  my  lord,  you  must  indeed 
feel  that  you  have  played  a  part  on  which  you 
never  can  look  back  otherwise  than  with  shame, 
remorse,  and  regret.  And  not  even  that  love 
with  which  you  say  that  I  myself  had  some  time 
back  inspired  you — not  even  the  brotherly  friend- 
ship which  at  that  period  you  proclaimed  towards 
me  when  you  found  that  I  would  not  accept  your 
hand, —  and  not  even  the  respect  which  you  migiit 
have  borne  for  one  whom  but  the  other  day  you 
professed  to  love, — no,  none  of  these  considera- 
tions availed  to  arrest  you  in  the  path  of  wicked- 
ness when  once  your  mind  was  bent  on  rendering 
poor  Mary  Grlentworth  your  victim  !" 

I  had  not  intended  at  the  outset  to  make  this 
long  speech,  nor  even  to  condescend  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  the  young  Marquis  apart  from 
the  business,  whatsoever  it  were,  on  which  he  had 
sought  an  interview  with  me:  but  the  subject 
grew  upon  me  as  I  progressed — and  thus  was  my 
discourse  elaborated.  Herbert  Dalrymple  was 
thoroughly  abashed,  cowed,  crushed  down  :  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse.  I  con- 
tinued to  speak  mercilessly,  because  when  I  per- 
ceived that  he  displayed  a  real  contrition,  I  fan- 
cied that  the  castigation  would  prove  beneficial  to 
his  future  welfare. 

"  But  heaven  was  resolved,"  I  continued,  "  in 
its  goodness  and  mercy  to  save  you  from  the  ac-- 
complishment  of  an  aim  which  in  the  long  run 
would  have  proved  to  be  a  crime  of  darker  dye  and 
greater  magnitude  than  you  could  have  at  first 
conceived.  Yes — heaven  has  been  merciful  to  you, 
and  has  stretched  out  its  helping  hand  to  lift  you 
from  the  precipice  down  which  you  were  falling. 
Let  all  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  I  I  have  spoken 
severely :  there  are  deep  wounds  in  your  soul — 
and  you  may  think  that  1  have  been  probing 
them  unmercifully.  But  I  will  confess  that  there 
is  no  need  to  despair  of  you  for  the  future !  All 
good  principles  and  generous  sentiments  have  not 
'been  crushed  out  of  you.  If,  my  lord,  you  avoid 
evil  society  for  the  future — the  gaming-table — 
and  the  company  of  those  who  make  evil  actions 
the  subject  of  their  applause,  and  who  consider  it 
manly  to  lead  a  life  of  profligacy  and  debauchery, 
— if  you  avoid  such  society  as  this,  I  say,  you  will 
prosper— you  will  redeem  yourself— and  you  will 
atone  for  the  past.  Now,  my  lord,  if  I  at  first 
spoke  severely,  I  have  at  last  spoken  hopefully ; 
and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  with  a 
friendly  interest  shall  I  watch  your  future  career." 

"  Generous  Miss  Percy !"  exclaimed  the  young 
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nobleman,  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  emotions; 
"  it  required  but  an  angel-voice  such  as  yours  to  lift 
me  completely  up  from  the  depths  into  which  I 
have  been  plunging !  Tours  is  the  voice  of  sin- 
oerest  friendship :  you  rebuke  me  for  my  misdeeds 
— but  you  tell  me  that  there  is  hope  for  me  in 
the  future.  My  Grod !  that  I  could  ever  have 
gone  wrong !  But  by  heaven !  it  was  not  alto- 
frether  my  fault.  Not  upon  others  would  I  un- 
justly throw  the  blame  of  my  own  delinquencies; 
but  judge  whether  I  speak  not  truly  when  I  de- 
clare that  my  father's  frivolities  and  my  mother's 
imperiousness  first  drove  me  from  home  by  ren- 
dering that  home  intolerable.  Then  what  was  I 
to  do  ?  I  naturally  associated  with  young  men  in 
my  own  sphere ;  and  they  led  me  astray.  Most 
solemnly  do  I  swear  to  you,  Miss  Percy,  that  I 
have  gone  forth  from  Ardleigh  House  of  an  even- 
ing when  if  my  home  had  been  comfortable  I 
would  infinitely  rather  have  remained  within  its 
walls.  I  have  sought  the  society  of  dissipated 
young  men  about  town — not  because  I  preferred 
it,  but  because  it  presented  itself  as  the  only  re- 
source. I  have  drunk  deep  of  wine  because 
others  drank,  although  my  heart  sickened  at  it 
after  the  few  first  glasses.  I  have  gambled  and 
thrown  my  money  about,  because  others  around 
me  did  the  same,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  sought  that 
society  I  was  bound  to  follow  its  example.  Oh  ! 
believe  me  therefore — since  you  have  permitted 
me  to  make  these  confessions — since  you  have 
listened  to  them  with  patience— and  I  think — 
I  hope,  not  altogether  without  sympathy, — be- 
lieve me,  I  say,  my  reformation  is  an  easier  task 
than  you  may  have  supposed  :  but  even  if  it  were 
the  most  difficult  ever  undertaken  by  man,  I  swear 
that  it  should  be  accomplished  I" 

It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  this  speech,  so 
frank,  so  genuine,  and  so  sincere  in  its  depth  of 
feeling,  without  being  moved  :  it  was  likewise  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  expressing  myself  in  a 
kind  and  encouraging  manner  after  having  at  the 
outset  expostulated  with  the  young  nobleinan  so 
severely  and  so  mercilessly. 

"  My  lord,"  I  therefore  said,  "  it  is  with  a 
friendly  sympathy  that  I  have  listened  to  you ;  for 
I  know  that  when  our  acquaintance  began  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  ago,  you  possessed  the 
loftiest  sentiments  and  the  most  generous  dispo- 
sition. Neither  have  I  forgotten  certain  kind 
services  which  you  rendered  towards  myself.  It 
is  therefore  with  satisfaction  I  have  heard  all 
those  confessions,  avowals,  and  assurances  from 
your  lips ;  and  I  repeat  I  shall  watch  your  future 
career  with  a  friendly  interest.  But  now,  my  lord, 
tell  me — for  what  special  purpose  did  you  seek  the 
present  interview  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percy !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you  !  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you  of  her  whom  I  sincerely  love  as  if  she  were 
my  legitimately-born  sister!  She  is  well-prin- 
cipled and  virtuous.  She  believed  that  in  Clarence 
Beauchamp  she  had  an  honourable  suitor ;  and  in 
her  artless  confidence  she  consented  to  meet  me 
from  time  to  time.  But  if  ever  I  sought  to  be- 
stow even  the  simplest  token  which  a  lover  may 
offer  to  the  object  of  his  affections — a  kiss  or  the 
pressure  of  a  hand — her  natural  modesty  recoiled  ; 
and  she  invariably  by  the  very  purity  of  her  cha- 
racter kept  me  at  a  distance.      I  will  now  confess 


that  the  very  difficulties  that  I  thus  encountered 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  villanous  design,  piqued 
me,  urged  me  on,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  it  were 
almost  a  point  of  honour  that  I  should  persevere 
until  I  might  achieve  success.  Thank  God  that 
Mary  was  thus  right-principled,  and  that  my 
wicked  persistence  was  so  timeously  baffled  as  it 
was  yesterday  !  All  these  assurances  I  have  just 
given  you  for  your  satisfaction,  that  you  may  the 
better  know  how  to  appreciate  the  good  qualities, 
the  innate  chastity,  and  the  correct  principles  of 
your  bosom  friend  Mary." 

I  was  indeed  delighted  to  learn  those  things  from 
Dalrymple's  lips ;  for  favourably  as  I  had  before 
thought  of  Mary  Glentworth's  conduct,  she  now 
stood  infinitely  higher  in  my  estimation.  I  could 
scarcely  now  accuse  her  of  even  a  display  of  the 
slightest  weakness :  I  could  only  think  of  her  as 
one  whose  too  confiding  nature  and  unsuspecting 
artlessness  had  rendered  her  incautious. 

"And  now  tell  me.  Miss  Percy,"  continued  Her* 
bert,  "  how  does  poor  Mary  support  the  blows 
which  have  smitten  her?" 

"With  courage  and  fortitude,"  I  answered. 
"  But  I  will  not  deceive  you,  my  lord:  she  enter- 
tains bitter  feelings  against  the  entire  house  of 
Ardleigh  I" 

"And  this  sum  which  my  mother  proposes 
through  Mr.  Wilkinson's  agency " 

"  I  am  convinced  that  Mary  will  not  in  her  pre- 
sent frame  of  mind  accept  it.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  I  have  agreed  upon  a  plan,  according  to  which 
the  little  fortune  may  be  invested  for  her  benefit 
so  as  to  be  available  on  any  future  occasion." 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  !"  exclaimed  the  young 
Marquis  fervently.  "  But  tell  me.  Miss  Percy — 
may  I  not  hope  ere  leaving  England  that  she  will 
see  me  —  that  we  may  meet  as  brother  and 
sister " 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  my  lord  !"  I  replied.  "  I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  will  not  deceive  you— 
nor  would  I  unnecessarily  wound  your  feelings,  for 
I  see  that  they  are  already  deeply  lacerated.  You 
cannot  hope  to  have  an  interview  with  Mary  :  she 
is  bitter  against  yourself  as  well  as  against  your 
parents;  and  if  I  give  you  this  assurance,  it  is 
only  that  you  may  not  persevere  in  any  idea  that 
you  may  have  formed  to  obtain  a  parting  interview 
with  her." 

"  No,  no !  I  will  not !"  said  the  young  Marquis  : 
"  I  will  do  nothing  against  your  advice.  But  you, 
Miss  Percy,  will  continue  to  watch  over  her — you 
will  continue  to  be  her  friend — and  in  whatsoever 
circumstances  she  may  be  placed " 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  that 
I  shall  ever  be  otherwise  to  your  half-sister  than  I 
now  am.  Circumstances  as  well  as  inclinations 
have  riveted  between  us  the  bonds  of  sincerest 
aflfection,  I  was  with  her  at  the  time  when  her 
mother  died — I  then  obtained  for  her  a  home  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  a  relative  of  mine  — 
and  when  this  lady  also  died,  Mary  took  up  her 
abode  altogether  with  me,  first  in  Hunter  Street, 
and  subsequently  where  I  now  dwell." 

"Yes— all  these  particulars  has  Mary  at  differcLt 
times  told  me,"  responded  the  Marquis;  "and 
she  has  ever  spoken  to  me  in  sisterly  terms  of 
you.     I  know  therefore  that  with  you  she  will  be 

happy " 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  oue  thing,"  I 
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saiil,  "since  you  take  so  deep  and  generous  an  in- 
terest in  your  half-sister— she  has  resolved  to  em- 
brace the  stage  as  a  profession " 

"  Ab  !"  said  Herbert ;  "  that  was  one  point  on 
which  I  was  likewise  desirous  to  speak  to  you ! 
From  her  conversation  at  times  I  have  gleaned  that 
she  had  an  inclination  for  the  stage " 

"  And  she  will  adopt  it  as  a  profession,"  I  re- 
joined. "  If  you  wish  it  I  will  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade her. in  fact  it  is  an  idea  which  I  have 

never  encouraged  ;  for  where  one  achieves  success, 

there  are  so   many   failures although  I  must 

candidly  inform  your  lordship  that  Mary  has  the 
talent " 

"Act  as  you  will,  Miss  Percy!  do  precisely  as 
you  think  fit !"  interjected  the  Marquis  of  Dal- 
rymple.  "  And  now  I  have  detained  you  long 
enough  :  I  renew  the  assurances  of  my  gratitude 
for  all  the  generous  and  kind  things  you  have  said 
to  me— and  believe  me.  Oh  !  believe  me,  the  seed 
has  not  fallen  upon  barren  ground  !" 

Thus  speaking  with  much  genuine  feeling,  the 
Marquis  wrung  my  hand  and  hastened  from  the 
room.  Shortly  afterwards  I  likewise  took  my 
departure  from  the  lawyer's  office  in  Furnival's 
Inn;  and  I  returned  to  Great  Ormond  Street. 
During  the  dinner  time  I  touched  delicately  and 
gently  upon  the  forbidden  topic,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  might  venture  to  proceed  and  ex- 
plain to  Mary  Glentworth  what  had  taken  place: 
but  she  at  once  turned  the  conversation  into  an- 
other channel— not  with  rudeness  nor  unkindness, 
but  still  with  a  firmness  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  utterance  to  another  syl- 
lable oa  the  poiut. 


CHAPTEE    LXXVI. 

GILDEBOT  HEUF. 

Il  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  three  or 
four  days  after  the  incidents  which  I  have  been 
just  relating,  that  I  and  Beda  found  ourselves 
plunging  into  the  midst,  of  a  maze  of  wretched, 
narrow,  ill-paved,  ill-lighted  streets  or  rather  lanes 
and  alleys  somewhere  in  the  district  of  Clerken- 
well.  We  were  both  dressed  in  our  commonest 
costume,  and  had  veils  closely  drawn  over  our 
countenances.  Although  it  was  in  the  month  of 
May,  yet  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy  j  and  I 
had  more  than  half  selected  it  on  account  of  its 
gloominess  for  the  enterprise  which  I  bad  in  hand 
—because,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  was  by 
no  means  anxious  to  stand  the  chance  of  being 
recognised  in  the  low  vile  quarter  into  which  I 
was  now  penetrating.  To  be  brief,  I  was  follow- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  parting  instructions  which 
Zarah  had  given  me, — that  portion  which  so  espe- 
cially regarded  my  own  personal  concerns.  In 
reference  to  the  name  which  was  written  on  the 
scrap  of  paper  that  I  had  taken  from  the  table- 
drawer  in  her  chamber,  she  had  said  to  me, 
"  Hesitate  not  to  seek  that  man  at  his  abode." 
Therefore,  after  much  deliberation  with  myself  as 
well  as  with  Beda,  I  had  determined  upon  follow- 
ing Zarah's  instructions  to  the  very  letter — 
namely,  by  calling  in  person  upon  the  man  in- 
stead of  sanding  for  him  to  come  to  me  at  my 


own  house.  Beda  knew  nothing  of  him— she  bad 
never  before  heard  his  name ;  and  she  was  there- 
fore unable  to  afford  me  the  slightest  idea  of  his 
character  and  disposition.  But  Zarah  had  assured 
me  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  serve  me ;  and  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  I  might  place  the  fullest  reliance  on  the 
words  she  had  thus  spoken.  I  should  add  that  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  now  re- 
solved to  visit  the  man,  I  had  sent  Beda  into  the 
neighbourhood  to  ascertain  tbo  precise  where- 
abouts of  his  abode,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  our  way  or  standicg  the  chance  of  losing 
it  in  the  evening. 

It  was,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  that  Beda  and  I  were  bending  our  steps 
thither.  The  gaslights  were  few  and  far  between  ; 
and  they  seemed  to  burn  more  dimly  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood than  anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  shops 
were  already  closed  ;  and  even  those  that  wore 
still  open,  had  merely  a  candle  or  two  burning 
feebly  inside,  and  which  shed  no  light  into  the 
alleys  and  lanes  themselves.  There  were  not  many 
persons  abroad  in  those  narrow  thoroughfares  : 
but  from  the  public-houses,  which  were  sprinkled 
pretty  numerously  about,  issued  the  din  of  un- 
couth uproarious  revelry,  "  making  night  hideous." 

"  Is  it  much  farther,  Beda  ?"  I  inquired  in  a 
low  tone  ;  for  I  feared  lest  my  faithful  guide  must 
have  lost  herself  amidst  the  maze  of  lanes  and 
alleys  into  which  we  had  already  so  deeply  pene- 
trated. 

"  It  is  here  close  at  hand,"  replied  Beda.  "  You 
are  not  afraid.  Miss?"  she  asked. 

"  mo — not  afraid,"  I  responded:  "but  the 
sooner  we  reach  our  destination,  the  better ;  for  if 
I  happen  to  meet  any  one  who  may  recognise 
me,  even  through  the  folds  of  this  thick  black  veil, 
it  would  not  be  very  agreeable " 

Scarcely  had  I  thus  spoken,  when  the  door  of  a 
public-house  which  we  were  passing  at  the  instant 
was  thrown  suddenly  open  ;  and  a  man  issued 
forth.  I  at  once  recognised  him  :  it  was  Black 
Ned,  the  gipsj  who  had  been  our  gaoler  at  the 
ruined  farm-buildings  near  Petersfield,  and  whom 
Beda  and  I  had  overpowered  and  bound  when  we 
effected  our  escape  from  our  prison-chamber.  He 
hurried  past  us,  proceeding  in  the  same  direction 
as  ourselves  ;  and  he  was  quickly  lost  to  our  view 
in  the  obscurity  which  prevailed  farther  along  the 
narrow  street. 

"Do  you  know,  who  that  was,  Beda?"  1  in- 
quired, stopping  suddenly  short  and  clutching  her 
by  the  arm  :  "  did  you  recognise  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  she  responded :  "  it  was  Black 
Ned.  But  be  did  not  perceive  ua— or  at  least  I 
think  not." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  said  :  "  but  yet  he  may  pro- 
bably be  going  to  the  same  house  which  is  our 
destination — and  I  should  not  like  to  fall  in  with 
him,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  And  I  have  not  the  least  apprehension  in  en- 
countering him,"  rejoined  Beda.  "  Eest  assured 
that  Zarah's  promise  may  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon:  Gilderoy  will  prove  faithful— and  he  will 
protect  you,  Miss,  from  all  harm." 

"But  remember,  Beda,"  I  resumed,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  street,  "Black  Ned  cau  entertain  no 
very  favourable  sentiments  towards  you  and  me ; 
and  perhaps  ho  may  be  only  too  glad  of  au  oppor- 
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tunity  to  avenge  himself  on  us  for  his  discomfiture 
at  the  ruined  farm-buildings." 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  Miss,  my  conviction,"  replied 
Beda,  "  from  the  assurances  which  poor  Zarah 
gave  you,  that  the  man  Gilderoy  Hemp  will  prove 
a  safeguard  against  all  enemies.  He  must  be  a 
person  not  merely  of  energy,  but  also  wielding 
some  authority  with  the  tribe  ;  or  else  Zarah  would 
not  have  thought  of  making  use  of  his  services  in 
the  business  that  her  death  cut  short,  and  which 
you  are  now  taking  up.  Besides,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Black  !Ned  was  going  to  his  house  at 
all :  for  this  is  a  district  much  frequented  by  gipsy 
tramps  when  they  come  to  London." 

Still  I  hesitated,  for  I  was  afraid  of  incurring 
unnecessary  risks ;  and  I  was  almost  inclined  to 
postpone  the  enterprise  to  another  evening,  or  else 
to  alter  my  plan  by  sending  and  desiring  Gilderoy 
Hemp  to  come  to  me  at  my  own  house,  when  Beda 
went  on  speaking. 

No.  59.— Ellen  Peecy. 


"  If  you  do  not  like  to  proceed,  Miss,"  she  said, 
"  let  me  go  on.  I  will  see  Gilderoy — explain  to 
him  your  fears— and  ascertain  whether  he  be  able 
and  willing  to  protect  you  against  any  enemies 
that  may  present  themselves  ?" 

"  No,  my  faithful  Beda,"  I  at  once  answered  ; 
"  not  for  worlds  would  I  expose  you  to  any  danger 
which  I  myself  am  afraid  to  dare !  Courageous 
girl,  you  are  always  equal  to  any  emergency !  We 
have  been  together  in  perils  and  difficulties  before : 
we  will  remain  together  now.     Let  us  proceed." 

We  continued  our  path  accordingly;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  reached  an  archway  leading  into 
the  court  where  dwelt  the  object  of  our  visit  to 
this  vile  neighbourhood.  That  archway  appeared 
to  be  the  entrance  into  a  cavern  of  densest  black- 
ness: a  dead  silence  prevailed  in  this  particular 
spot — and  instead  of  that  silence,  I  should  even 
rather  have  heard  the  uproarious  sounds  of  revelry 
which  had  startled  and  disgusted  me  elsewhere. 
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"  Give  me  your  hand,  Miss,"  eaid  Beda ;  "  and 
I  will  lead  jou  along.  The  court  is  dark— but  I 
know  aj  way  thoroughly;  I  studied  it  well  in  the 
morning." 

I  had  really  hesitated  through  fear :  I  was  now 
ashamed  to  display  it— particularly  after  the  little 
colloquy  which  had  taken  place  between  Beda  and 
myself  a  few  minutes  back  in  reference  to  Black 
Ifed :  so  I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  she  led  me  into 
the  court.  "When  once  the  archway  was  passed 
under,  the  gloomy  black  clouds  could  be  seen 
over-head,  as  I  looked  upward  from  between  two 
ranges  of  buildings  which  were  separated  by  an 
interval  of  about  four  yards,  this  being  the  width 
of  the  court.  And  now  a  feeble  glimmering  might 
be  discerned  through  the  dingy  panes  of  three  or 
four  windows,  or  through  the  gaping  chinks  of 
some  half-dilapidated  shutters.  But  the  deep  si- 
lence  still  prevailed,  as  if  it  were  ominous  of  impend- 
ing evil.  Mischief  seemed  to  be  lying  in  ambush 
in  that  dark  court,  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cave. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Beda,  as  she  stopped  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  houses,  which  only  appeared  to 
be  two  storeys  high  above  the  ground  floor.  "  Shall 
I  knock,  Miss  P" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  now  summoning  all  my 
fortitude  to  my  aid. 

Beda  knocked  accordingly :  three  or  four 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  summons  drew  any 
response — then  a  light  which  had  been  previously 
glimmering  through  the  shutter  of  the  ground- 
floor  window  disappeared — and  the  nest  moment 
a  thin  thread  of  light  was  thrown  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door.  That  door  opened  :  and  for 
a  moment  I  looked  in  surprise  to  see  who  had 
thus  opened  it,  and  by  whom  the  candle  was 
carried ;  for  on  a  level  with  my  own  face  I  could 
distinguish  no  human  being  —  naught  but  the 
passage  which  the  light  feebly  revealed.  In- 
stinctively lowering  my  gaze,  1  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  hideous  old  man  of  dwarfish 
proportions.  He  positively  was  not  more  than 
three  feet  in  stature ;  and  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  which  prevails  amongst  the  stunted  race,  he 
had  a  very  small  bead  which  hung  over  all  on 
one  side — not  being  so  carried  habitually,  but 
evidently  fixed  in  that  position  either  by  disease 
or  some  injury  sustained.  He  had  thin  grey  hair 
—shaggy  overhanging  grey  brows — and  a  mouth 
which  was  all  awry  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  head  bent  over.  I  presently  noticed 
likewise  that  the  arm  on  the  same  side  was  stiff 
and  motionless;  so  that  I  concluded  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch  had  received  a  paralytic  stroke  which 
had  thus  afflicted  him.  He  was  very  meanly 
dressed :  his  threadbare  patched  black  coat  was 
much  too  large  for  bim,  and  the  tails  actually  hung 
down  to  his  heels.  He  had  a  sinister,  penetrating, 
knowing  look  ;  and  as  I  glanced  down  upon  him 
in  the  manner  already  described,  I  encountered 
his  eyes  so  suddenly,  as  they  were  staring  up  at 
me,  that  for  an  instant  I  was  seized  with  affright. 
It  was  the  effect  sustained  by  meeting  the  gaze  of 
a  reptile. 

"  "Wnat  do  you  want  ?''  he  inquired,  in  a  quick 
harsh  voice,  as  he  held  the  candle  to  the  height  of 
the  outstretched  arm  the  use  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed; and  I  saw  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  with  his  regards  through  the  thick  black 
reils  which  covered  our  countenances. 


"Does  a  person  named  Gilderoy  Hemp  live 
here?"  I  inquired. 

"  And  if  so  be  he  does,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  v?ho 
may  have  sent  you  to  ask  for  him  ?" 

"The  deceased  Zarah,"  I  answered,  in  altered 
and  mournful  accents. 

"Ah!  then  perhaps  you  are  Miss  Percy?"  at 
once  exclaimed  the  old  man,  now  raising  himself 
on  his  tiptoes  in  his  anxiety  to  peer  up  into  my 
countenance. 

"  Yes — that  is  my  name,"  I  rejoined. 

"  And  the  other  ?"  demanded  the  dwarf,  fling- 
ing his  looks  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  upon 
my  faithful  attendant, 

"  This  is  my  young  friend  and  companion,  Beda," 
was  my  response. 

"  All  right !"  said  the  dwarf,  grinning  with  satis- 
fied significancy ;  so  that  his  distorted  mouth 
seemed  to  have  the  most  horrible  expression  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined,  as  it  revealed  a  set  of 
large  yellow  teeth.  "Walk  this  way.  Miss  Percy. 
And  you,  Beda,"  added  the  man  with  a  signifi. 
cancy  which  I  regarded  as  allusive  to  my  faithful 
dependant's  gipsy  origin, "  have  even  a  better  right 
than  your  mistress  to  enter  within  these  walls." 

We  crossed  the  threshold  :  the  dwarf  closed  the 
front  door,  and  drew  a  somewhat  heavy  bolt  into 
its  socket.  He  then  threw  open  a  door  leading 
from  the  passage,  and  desired  us  to  pass  into  the 
room  which  was  thus  disclosed  to  oar  view.  It 
was  a  back  room :  a  light  was  burning  upon  the 
table.  The  place  was  furnished  with  some  little 
regard  to  comfort,  though  in  a  humble  style :  but 
there  was  a  certain  air  of  cleanliness  which  I 
scarcely  expected  to  behold  in  such  a  house  and  in 
such  a  neighbourhood.  The  dwarf,  closing  the 
door,  left  me  and  Beda  alone  together :  we  heard 
him  ascend  the  staircase— and  then  all  was  silent. 

"  I  fancy,  Beda,"  1  said  in  a  whisper,  "  that  this 
place  must  constitute  some  species  of  head- quarters 
of  the  Zingari  tribes;  for  that  dwarf  evidently 
alluded  with  emphasis  to  jour  special  right  to  enter 
hither." 

"  I  know,  dear  Miss,  that  there  are  houses  in 
London,"  interjected  Beda,  "  which  the  gipsies  use 
as  their  head-quarters  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
For  instance,  it  is  the  business  of  some  to  assume 
various  disguises,  frequent  the  West  End  of  the 
town,  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  servants 
of  wealthy  families,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  extract  from  them  whatsoever  gossip  or 
tittle-tattle  they  may  have  to  relate  in  reference  to 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  All  the  particulars 
thus  elicited  are  duly  chronicled  in  a  book  for  use 
on  future  occasions.  It  is  likewise  a  favourite 
practice  with  these  gipsies  who  go  about  thus  dis- 
guised, to  throw  themselves  in  tbe  way  of  nurse- 
maids in  the  Parks;  and  from  the  lips  of  those 
girls  much  information  is  obtained  in  respect  to 
the  families  in  whose  service  they  live." 

"  And  how  does  this  information  serve  the  par- 
poses  of  the  gipsies  F"  I  inquired.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
to  enable  them  to  tell  fortunes " 

"  Precisely  so,"  responded  Beda.  "  The  morn- 
ing newspapers  are  regularly  watched  when  the 
London  season  is  over — notes  are  taken  of  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy  families  going  out  of  town 
to  their  country-seats— and  then,  by  a  reference  to 
the  book  of  records,  it  is  seen  what  information 
has   been  gleaned  in  respect    to    such-and-sach 
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families.  This  is  communicated  to  the  wandering 
gipsies  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  by 
them  it  is  rendered  available  with  their  usual  tact 
and  ingenuity.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a 
nobleman,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  living  at 
some  grand  mansion  in  Park  Lane.  From  the 
tittle-tattle  of  the  domestics  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  daughter  favours  the  suit  of  some 
gentleman  whose  pretensions  are  not  agreeable  to 
her  parents.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  be  is  an 
officer  in  the  Guards — tall,  handsome,  and  dark- 
haired— and  about  three-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
That  noble  family  goes  to  its  country-seat.  Well, 
some  fine  morning  the  young  lady  is  rambling  by 
herself  through  the  park  or  the  fields,  when  she 
meets  a  gipsy-woman  who  offers  to  tell  her  for- 
tune. The  young  lady  indignantly  repels  the  pro- 
posal as  an  insult  to  her  common  sense.  The 
gipsy-woman  besets  her  with  the  usual  mystical 
jargon,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  dexterously 
throws  out  something  which  startles  the  young 
lady  and  rivets  her  attention.  Of  course  it  is  an 
allusion  to  the  handsome  dark-haired  military 
lover.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result  is  that 
the  young  lady  remains  to  listen :  the  gipsy- 
woman,  availing  herself  of  the  information  which 
she  possesses,  says  everything  that  is  flattering  to 
the  hopes  and  inclinations  of  the  deluded  fair  one ; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  hand  of  the 
bewildered  and  delighted  young  lady  did  not  cross 
with  a  piece  of  gold  the  palm  of  the  seeming  pro- 
phetess. This  is  one  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  works ;  and  your  own  quick  in- 
telligence, Miss,"  added  Beda,  "  will  readily  enable 
you  to  comprehend  how  these  methods  of  proceed- 
ing may  be  ramified  and  diversified  in  all  kinds 
of  ways  according  to  the  amount  and  the  nature 
of  the  information  originally  obtained  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Yes— -I  understand  this  well  enough,  Beda,"  I 
remarked ;  "  and  I  am  well  aware  likewise  that 
the  world  contains  an  immense  number  of  credu- 
lous persons  who  are  easily  duped  and  deceived  by 
such  means  as  these." 

We  had  thus  been  discoursing  for  a  few  minutes 
in  low  whispers:  silence  now  supervened:  a  few 
more  minutes  passed — and  I  began  to  wonder  that 
we  should  be  left  thus  long  alone.  At  length  I 
whispered  to  Beda,  "  Do  you  think  that  the  dwarf 
can  be  Gilderoy  Hemp  himself  ?" 

"  I  should  assuredly  think  not,"  replied  Beda ; 
"  or  else  he  would  doubtless  have  at  once  an- 
nounced that  such  was  the  fact.  Besides,  every- 
thing would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  is  only  a 
menial  in  the  house." 

There  was  again  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  I  glanced  round  the  little  room  in  which 
we  were  seated.  There  were  several  pictures  sus- 
pended to  the  walls, — common  prints,  in  cheap 
black  frames,  and  having  a  somewhat  dingy  ap- 
pearance. One  of  these  pictures  hung  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  wall  which  separated  that  room 
from  the  adjoining  one ;  and  under  it  there  was  a 
chest  of  drawers,  with  the  sloping  top  contrived 
to  form  a  writing-desk  by  letting  down  a  lid 
upon  two  sliding  pieces  of  wood  that  could  be 
drawn  out  at  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  escritoire  ;  and  upon  the  top  of  it  were 
several  specimens  of  china  ornaments.  I  was 
looking  at  these  ornamenta  from  the  spot  where 


I  was  seated,  when  methought  that  the  picture 
suspended  over  the  escritoire  began  to  move.  I 
was  startled  by  the  idea ;  and  my  eyes  were  now 
riveted  upon  that  print  in  its  common  black- 
stained  frame.  Yes— it  assuredly  moved :— it  was 
opening  upward,  as  if  it  were  a  flap  or  panel  with 
hinges  on  the  upper  part.  In  some  degree  of 
alarm  I  nudged  Beda  with  my  elbow:  she  glanced 
in  the  same  direction :  the  picture  was  now  raised 
completely  with  a  sudden  movement — and  the 
countenance  of  Black  Ned  for  a  moment  appeared 
in  the  aperture  which  was  thus  disclosed.  The 
picture  was  instantaneously  lowered  again;  and  so 
great  a  consternation  seized  upon  me  that  it  was 
only  this  feeling  of  dismay  which  prevented  a  cry 
from  pealing  forth  from  my  lips.  Beda  grasped 
my  hand  with  violence,  hastily  whispering,  "  Be 
silent,  dear  Miss !  Let  ua  not  show  that  we  ara 
afraid !" 

"  Whose  face  was  it  that  you  saw  ?"  I  inquired, 
also  speaking  in  a  low  whisper;  and  I  put  the 
question  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  my  own 
idea  upon  the  point  was  the  correct  one. 

"  It  was  Black  Ned,"  responded  Beda :  but 
her  countenance  was  composed  and  settled— nor  in 
her  fine  black  eyes  was  there  the  slightest  glitter* 
ing  of  uneasiness. 

"  Lot  us  leave  the  house,  Beda  !"  I  said  :  "  I 
am  sorry,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  should  have  brought 
you  hither ;  for  my  mind  is  now  filled  with  the 
direst  misgivings  !" 

"  I  certainly  wish  such  an  incident  as  this  bad 
not  occurred,"  whispered  Beda  :  "  for  it  looks  sus- 
picious. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  proof 
that  harm  is  intended,  as  it  is  rather  an  indication 
of  mere  curiosity  on  Black  I^ed's  part.  As  for 
leaving  the  house,  rest  assured,  dear  Miss,  that 
this  will  be  impossible  if  indeed  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  inmates  to  detain  ue  here.  After  all,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Zarah's  friendship  in  her  life- 
time towards  you  and  me  would  have  terminated 
on  her  deathbed  with  an  act  of  treachery." 

Beda  spoke  calmly  and  with  a  perfect  self- 
possession;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  haunted 
with  vague  and  fearful  misgivings.  In  a  very 
few  moments  footsteps  were  heard  descending  the 
stairs — the  door  of  the  room  was  opened — and  the 
dwarf  reappearodo 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  kept  waiting,"  said 
the  hideous  monster  ;  "  but  it  was  not  imme- 
diately convenient  to  attend  to  your  business. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  follow  me." 

He  had  a  candle  in  his  hand.  I  flung  an  in- 
quiring look  upon  Beda  ;  and  she  at  once  made 
me  a  sign  to  accompany  the  dwarf.  He  opened  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  which  door 
I  thought  would  probably  lead  into  some  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  bouse  ;  so  that  I  for  a  moment 
wondered  with  renewed  apprehension  whither  he 
was  about  to  conduct  us.  The  door  however  dis- 
closed a  continuation  of  the  passage  :  it  was  rather 
a  long  one — at  the  extremity  there  was  another 
door — then  we  ascended  a  few  steps — and  it  struck 
me  that  we  had  now  entered  another  house.  The 
dwarf,  still  leading  the  way,  conducted  us  up  a 
staircase :  we  reached  a  small  landing,  where  he 
threw  open  a  door,  and  standing  aside,  bade  us 
pass  on.  We  entered  a  respectably -furnished 
room,  where  we  found  a  venerable-looking  old 
man,  whose  age  could  not  have  been  far  off  from 
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ninety,  seated  at  a  table  on  which  were  a  few  books 
and  papers.  The  door  had  closed  behind  us — the 
dwarf  had  not  followed  us  into  that  room— we 
were  alone  with  that  old  man  ;  and  my  courage  at 
once  revived,  for  I  felt  assured  that  I  was  at 
length  in  the  presence  of  the  individual  whom  I 
bad  come  to  seek.  In  reference  to  this  person  I 
should  add  that  he  had  a  white  beard,  which  threw 
out  the  natural  swarthiness  of  bis  complexion  in 
strong  relief,  as  the  light  of  the  candle  streamed 
upon  it :  his  forehead  was  one  mass  of  wrinkles— 
his  nose  was  large  and  of  the  aquiline  form— his 
mouth  had  completely  fallen  in  through  the  loss  of 
all  his  teeth  :  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  his  profile  must  have  once  been  handsome. 
His  thin  spare  form  was  enveloped  in  a  somewhat 
shabby  dressing-gown  of  cloth  with  blue  and  black 
stripes — or  rather  I  should  say  a  species  of  plaid  ; 
a  black  silk  skull  cap  was  upon  the  table,  as  well 
as  a  large  pair  of  horn  spectacles  with  great  cir- 
cular glasses.  He  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
from  which  he  did  not  move  as  we  entered :  but  he 
bowed  with  an  air  of  grave  patronising  solemnity 
as  if  he  were  a  personage  of  authority. 

"  Be  seated,"  he  said ;  and  his  voice  was  clear 
and  firm,  neither  mumbling  through  the  loss  of  his 
teeth,  nor  tremulous  with  old  age.  "You  are 
Miss  Percy,"  he  continued,  fixing  upon  me  the 
dark  eyes  which  still  retained  much  of  the  fire 
that  must  have  been  vivid  in  his  earlier  years,  and 
which  were  still  keen  and  penetrating.  "  And 
you  are,  Beda,  who  on  more  occasions  than  one 
rendered  essential  services  to  the  deceased 
Zarah?" 

"  I  am  that  same  Beda,"  replied  the  girl.  "  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  of  the  same  Zingari 
race  to  which  you  belong ;  and  therefore  I  am  con- 
fident that  beneath  this  roof  my  beloved  mistress 
and  myself  are  in  perfect  security." 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?"  inquired  the  old 
man,  turning  somewhat  in  his  chair  to  fix  a  etill 
more  penetrating  gaze  upon  Beda. 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,"  she  responded. 
"  There  was  a  little  circumstance  which  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  calculated  to  engender  suspicion. 
We  were  shown  into  a  room  where  we  beheld  a 
picture  lifted  up— a  countenance  looked  in  upon 
us— and  we  recognised  a  man  who  has  no  very 
great  reason  to  entertain  a  friendly  feeling  to* 
wards  us." 

"  You  mean  Black  Ned  ?"  said  the  white- 
bearded  individual.  "  Yes — I  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  house  :  he  is  even  now  waiting  to  see  me 
upon  business.  You  have  been  alarmed  by  a  dis- 
play of  impertinent  curiosity  on  his  part— that  is 
all.     Believe  me " 

"  I  cannot  admit,"  interrupted  Beda,  "  that  I 
vas  exactly  alarmed  ;  for  I  had  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises and  assurances  which  poor  Zarah  upon  her 
deathbed  gave  my  mistress." 

"  And  you  were  right  to  put  faith  in  those  as- 
surances," rejoined  the  old  man.  "  I  know  the 
cause  of  animosity  which  Black  Ned  has  against 
you :  but  beneath  this  roof  be  is  powerless  to  in- 
jure you;  and  I  will  presently  speak  to  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  disarm  him  of  all  resentment  for 
the  future.  Alas!  woe  was  it  to  Zarah,  that  for- 
saking the  habits,  the  manners,  and  the  creed  of 
her  race,  she  should  have  aspired  to  become  the 
fine  lady  I     Had  she  been  without  this  fatal  ambi- 


tion, she  might  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
blooming  in  her  marvellous  beauty — with  hun- 
dreds of  our  faithful  tribe  ready  to  succour  her  in 
all  legitimate  undertakings,  and  to  do  her  bidding. 
She  might  be  free  and  happv :  but  now  she  is  a 
cold  corpse !  Alas,  poor  Zarah  !  I  knew  her 
from  her  birth — I  loved  her  as  if  she  were  my  own 
child ;  and  even  though  she  renounced  her  race 
and  her  creed,  thereby  violating  the  laws  which 
govern  us,  yet  was  I  ready  and  willing  to  use  my 
power  on  her  behalf  or  in  obedience  to  her  dic- 
tates. And  in  the  same  war.  Miss  Percy,  that  I 
had  undertaken  to  perform  a  certairf  thing  accord- 
ing to  her  desire,  I  am  still  prepared  to  carry  it 
out ;  for  it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  you  have 
sought  me  ?" 

"  Then,  you,"  I  said,  "  must  be  Grilderoy  Hemp  ? 
and  it  is  you  that  are  to  succour  me  in  the  recovery 
of  my  lost  fortune  ?" 

The  old  man  bowed  an  affirmative  response  to 
these  questions.  He  then  consulted  a  memo- 
land  urn-book  which  lay  upon  the  table  before  him; 
and  be  said,  "I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  deceased  Zarah  explained  to  you  the  con- 
ditions ou  which  I  will  act  on  your  behalf.  I  will 
undertake  to  compel  Mr.  Parks  to  surrender  up 
the  fortune  of  which  he  plundered  you;  but  I 
will  not  consent  to  become  a  party  to  the  handing 
him  over  to  the  grasp  of  the  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  expressly  stipulate  that  when  once  he 
shall  have  rendered  you  an  act  of  justice  in  respect 
to  the  restoration  of  that  fortune,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered that  his  punishment  is  sufficient  and  that 
an  adequate  atonement  will  have  been  made." 

"I  pledged  myself  to  this  effect  to  Zarah," 
I  said;  "and  though  I  candidly  confess  that 
for  many  reasons  I  regret  the  promise  which 
under  the  influence  of  my  distress  and  affliction 
I  made  at  the  time,  yet  I  consider  the  vow  to  be 
sacred,  and  by  no  subterfuge  will  I  seek  to  evade 
it." 

"  You  speak  fairly.  Miss  Percy,"  replied  Gilde- 
roy ;  "  and  I  repose  the  fullest  faith  in  your  as- 
surances. On  the  present  occasion  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you :  but  within  a  few  days  all 
shall  be  accomplished.  I  know  that  your  dramatic 
engagements  occupy  particular  evenings  in  the 
week  :  be  so  good  as  to  intimate  those  when  your 
time  is  at  your  own  disposal  ?" 

I  mentioned  the  evenings :  and  Gilderoy,  put- 
ting on  his  great  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  entered 
the  memoranda  in  his  book. 

"You  must  be  prepared,"  he  continued,  "to 
obey  the  summons  which  you  may  receive  on  any 
of  these  evenings— and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be 
an  early  one — for  your  presence  will  be  again  re- 
quired here.  You  have  my  pledge  for  your 
safety  and  that  of  your  handmaiden  :  hesitate  not 
therefore  to  obey  the  summons  when  you  may  re- 
ceive it  I  I  need  scarcely  add  that  inasmuch  as 
I  am  working  in  your  interest,  the  seal  of  inviola- 
ble secrecy  must  rest  upon  your  lips  in  reference 
to  anything  that  may  pass  within  these  walls." 

"  I  should  hold  that  I  was  performing  a  perfi- 
dious part,"  was  my  response,  "if  I  were  to  act 
otherwise  :" — then  with  some  little  degree  of  hesi- 
tation I  took  out  my  purse,  saying,  "There  will 
doubtless  be  expenses  connected  with  these  pro- 
ceedings on  your  part ;  and  you  must  permit  me 
to  defray  them." 
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"  No,"  rejoined  Gilderoy  :  "  I  receive  not  gold 
nor  silver  from  the  bands  of  one  whom  the  de- 
ceased Zarah  loved." 

He  then  rose  from  bis  seat:  and  I  was  asto- 
nished at  the  height  of  bis  stature.  I  bad  judged 
that  he  was  tall;  but  as  bis  form  seemed  some, 
what  bowed  as  be  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  that  pos- 
ture had  concealed  his  actual  height.  He  now 
drew  himself  up  to  the  fulness  of  his  stature  :  be 
stood  before  me  erect,  at  least  six  feet  two  inches 
high.  He  had  a  commanding  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  there  was  a  certain  grave  dignity  in 
his  manner  which  well  became  a  personage  exer- 
cising  power  and  authority,  no  matter  how  that 
influence  bad  been  obtained. 

He  rang  a  bell  which  stood  upon  a  table  :  the 
door  opened,  and  the  dwarf  made  his  appearance. 
Gilderoy  merely  waved  his  band  to  the  deformed 
being,  who  thereby  understood  that  he  was  to 
escort  us  from  the  room.  Gilderoy  bowed  with 
grave  afifability  to  me ;  but  he  shook  Beda  by  the 
hand,  saying  in  a  kind  tone,  "  I  learn  that  you 
are  faithfully  serving  a  good  mistress — Kiontinue 
faithful — but  seek  not  to  step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  sphere  in  which  you  are  placed ;  and 
above  all  things  avoid  the  temptations  of  that 
ambition  which  proved  so  fatal  to  our  friend 
Zarah !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Gilderoy  made  a  sign  for 
us  to  depart ;  and  we  followed  the  dwarf  down 
the  staircase.  Instead  of  conducting  us  forth  by 
the  way  we  bad  entered,  he  led  us  along  the  pas- 
sage with  which  that  staircase  immediately  com- 
municated— he  opened  a  door — we  passed  out 
into  the  street — and  the  instant  the  dwarf  had 
clutched  the  sovereign  which  I  placed  in  his  hand, 
that  door  was  closed  behind  us. 

It  was  not  into  a  dark  gloomy  court  that  we 
thus  found  egress :  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
street;  and  my  impression  was  realised  that  the 
establishment  of  Gilderoy  Hemp  consisted  of  two 
distinct  bouses  communicating  by  means  of  the 
long  passage  which  we  had  threaded. 

"1  told  you  there  was  no  danger,  dear  Miss," 
said  Beda,  "and  it  was  impossible  Zarah  could 
bare  deceived  us!  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
strange  old  man  whose  presence  we  have  just  left, 
must  really  possess  the  power  of  accomplishing 
all  he  has  undertaken  P" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl,"  I  replied :  "  such  is  in- 
deed the  impression  the  interview  has  left  upon 
my  mind." 

While  conversing  upon  the  particulars  of  that 
interview,  Beda  and  I  pursued  our  way :  we 
speedily  issued  forth  from  that  neighbourhood— 
and  we  reached  Great  Ormond  Street  in  safety. 
I  retired  to  rest,  wondering  by  what  means  Gil- 
deroy would  accomplish  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. 

But  taking  leave  of  this  subject  for  the  present, 
I  must  now  speak  more  particularly  than  I  have 
hitherto  done  of  that  beautiful  French  girl  Aline 
Marcy,  whom  I  had  gratuitously  undertaken  to 
prepare  for  the  stage.  I  have  already  said  that 
she  was  about  nineteen  or  twenty — that  she  pos- 
sessed delicate  features — and  that  the  expression  uf 
her  countenance  was  full  ut  an  amiable  naivete 
blended  with  iatelligence.  I  may  now  proceed  to 
give  a  few  additional  particulars  in  reference  to 
her  personal  appearance.     Her  complexion  was  re- 


markably fair,  the  purity  of  her  skin  being  without 
a  blemish;  and  a  slight  tint  of  the  carnation  rested 
upon  her  cheeks.  She  had  a  profusion  of  light 
brown  hair,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  in 
the  French  fashion  then  prevalent — turned  back 
from  her  forehead  and  clustering  in  heavy  tresses 
behind  her  ears.  But  her  eyes  were  a  dark  hazel, 
and  the  brows  were  two  or  three  shades  darker 
than  the  colour  of  her  hair.  Fine  large  eyes  were 
those,  shaded  by  long  lashes,  —  the  orbs  being 
habitually  full  of  softness,  but  sparkling  with  ani- 
mation  when  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  particular 
dramatic  parts  in  which  I  was  instructing  her.  Her 
nose  was  not  perfectly  straight — it  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  retroussee;  yet  it  was  beautifully 
formed.  The  configuration  of  the  mouth  was  fault, 
less,  and  it  had  the  sweetest  expression  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceire.  When  she  smiled,  the  rosy  lips 
disclosed  a  set  of  white  well-formed  teeth.  A  little 
above  the  middle  stature,  her  figure  was  symmetry 
itself, — softly  rounded  into  proportions  which  pro- 
mised to  become  of  a  more  expansive  Irixuriance  at 
the  period  of  a  riper  womanhood.  She  had  a  very 
fine  bust :  but  her  waist  was  exceedingly  slender 
— naturally  so,  without  any  artificial  compressure. 
I  have  seldom  seen  more  beautifully  formed  arms 
or  more  exquisitely  shaped  feet  and  ankles.  In 
disposition  she  resembled  Mary  Glentworth,  being 
artless,  innocent,  and  confiding  :  but  her  manners 
had  a  more  exquisite  polish  than  those  of  Mary. 
The  latter  was  perfectly  lady-like;  but  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  she  had  never  experienced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  saloons  of  fashion— whereas 
Aline  Marcy  had  that  peculiar  refinement  which 
seems  almost  natural  to  French  ladies.  Neverthe- 
less, as  I  have  already  said,  she  had  been  reared  in 
England  since  her  childhood ;  and  though  to  some 
little  extent  she  followed  the  fashions  of  her  native 
land — such  as  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair- 
yet  she  might  almost  be  called  an  English  girl. 
As  for  the  English  language,  she  spoke  it  without 
the  slightest  foreign  accent,  and  with  as  much 
fluency  as  a  native  of  this  country. 

She  had  now  been  under  my  tuition  for  about 
five  weeks;  and  I  had  conceived  a  great  affection 
towards  ber.  In  her  dramatic  studies  she  pro- 
gressed so  satisfactorily  that  I  now  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  soon  think  of  making  her 
debut~foi  which  indeed  I  had  already  arranged 
with  Mr.  Richards.  Mary  Glentworth  was  now 
likewise  studying  arduously  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  stage ;  and  she  took  an  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing Mr.  Bichards  that  she  also  meant  to  appear 
under  his  auspices.  Mr.  Bichards,  having  a  keen 
eye  to  business,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  grand 
stroke  of  theatrical  policy  if  both  the  young  ladies 
could  make  their  debut  on  the  same  evening ;  and 
Mary  Glentworth  was  delighted  at  the  idea.  Aline 
Marcy,  who  was  good-nature  itself,  readily  agreed 
to  postpone  her  own  appearance  until  Mary  should 
be  sufficiently  prepared  to  present  herself  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  on  the  same  occasion ;  and  I  threw 
no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Everything  was  therefore 
settled  in  accordance  with  this  aim ;  and  Aline 
Marcy  herself  gave  Mary  Glentworth  lessons  when 
I  was  otherwise  engaged. 

Three  or  four  days  after  my  interview  with  Gil- 
deroy Hemp,  I  found  myself  alone  with  Aline 
Marcy  one  forenoon ;  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation I  said  to  ber,  "Are  you  sure  that  when  once 
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you  haro  taken  so  serious  a  step  as  that  of  appear* 
iu'r  upon  the  stage,  you  will  not  regret  it?" 

"  Why  should  I  regret  it,  my  dear  Miss  Percy  P" 
asked  Aline,  contemplating  me  mih  some  degree 
of  surprise. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  responded ;  "  and  I  was  de- 
termined to  take  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  thus  seriously  upon  the  point  before  you  shall 
have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  I  am  not  going  to 
compliment  you,  Aline,  when  I  say  that  you  are  a 
young  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  You  are 
accomplished — you  are  beautiful — your  manners 
are  refined :  if  you  were  the  daughter  of  a  duchess, 
you  could  not  be  in  this  sense  superior  to  what  you 
are.  Now,  remember  that  when  once  you  set  your 
foot  upon  the  stage  you  are  risking,  if  not  indeed 
abdicating,  this  position ;  for  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  social  status  of  an  actress  is  more 
or  less  held  to  be  an  equivocal  one " 

"  Tell  me  not  so,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,"  inter- 
jected Aline,  "  when  I  see  that  you  are  universally 
respected  and  esteemed  —  everywhere  spoken  of 
with  deference— courted  far  more  than  you  wish 
to  be  courted— able  if  you  thought  fit  to  visit  in 
the  best  society " 

"  No,  my  dear  Aline,"  I  said ;  "  there  you  are 
wrong.  The  haughty  ladies  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy might  tolerate  me  —  but  nothing  more. 
There  are  a  few, — amongst  whom  is  Lady  Kelvedon, 
and  likewise  my  friend  Cecilia  the  Countess  of 
Belgrave— who  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
me :  but  as  a  general  rule  this  is  not  the  case. 
English  ladies  cannot  forget  the  actress;  and 
knowing  such  to  be  the  fact,  I  have  always  sedu> 
lously  avoided  placing  myself  in  a  false  position. 
What  I  am  now  saying  is  on  your  account.  That 
by  your  conduct  and  character  you  will  command 
the  respect  and  merit  the  esteem  of  the  world  as  I 
do,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt :  but  do  not  de- 
ceive yourself.  Aline  ! — you  will  no  longer  remain 
a  lady  according  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
term  !  In  a  word,  you  will  to  a  certain  extent  be 
abdicating  your  present  position.  It  is  this  that  I 
am  desirous  to  impress  upon  you." 

"  If  I  possessed  a  fortune,"  replied  Aline,  "  or 
bad  the  chance  of  possessing  one,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. But,  as  you  know,  I  am  dependent  either 
upon  the  bounty  of  friends  or  upon  my  own  exer- 
tions. In  the  former  state  of  dependence  I  cannot 
exist :  I  have  my  little  pride,  Miss  Percy — but  I 
am  sure  you  will  admit  that  it  is  only  in  a  sense 
which  is  laudable " 

"  Oh !  nothing  can  be  more  laudable,"  I  ex- 
oxclaimed,  "  than  that  pride  which  urges  the  indi- 
vidual to  eat  the  bread  of  independence !  It  was 
this  pride  which  made  me  what  I  am.  You  have 
the  true  dramatic  genius,  Aline— and  your  success 
is  certain.  Do  not  therefore  for  a  moment  think 
that  I  seek  to  throw  a  damp  upon  your  spirits. 
No — Heaven  forbid  !  But  I  deemed  it  my  duty, 
as  your  friend  and  well-wisher,  to  speak  to  you 
thus  seriously — to  bring  you  to  envisage  as  it  were 
your  true  position,  so  that  you  may  not  now  take 
any  step  of  which  you  may  hereafter  repent." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  \rhich  Aline 
Marcy  seemed  to  be  buried  in  profound  reflection ; 
and  I  surveyed  her  with  a  deep  interest,  not  alto- 
gctlicr  unmiugled  with  mourufulness — for  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  pity  circumstances 
ibuuld  cuoipel  that  fair  creature  to  descend  as  it 


were  from  tho  position  which  she  might  othervfise 
so  brightly  occupy.  At  length  raising  her  largo 
soft  hazel  eyes  towards  my  countenance,  she  asked 
in  a  low  gentle  voice,  "  Are  you  sure,  my  dear 
Miss  Percy,  that  you  have  not  some  reason  as  yet 
unexplained  for  speaking  to  me  as  you  have  been 
doing  ?" 

I  did  not  immediately  answer  :  I  meditated— 
and  then  I  said,  "  Perhaps,  dear  Aline,  there  may 
have  been  something  in  my  thoughts— something 
suggested  by  my  own  experiences  of  the  past  - — " 

"  Do  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?"  said  Mademoiselle 
Marcy,  as  I  again  hesitated. 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you.  Aline,"  I  continued : 
"  yes,  I  will  speak  openly  !  At  the  outset  of  my 
own  professional  career  I  concealed  the  secret  of 
my  having  embraced  it,  from  one  who  was  dear  to 
me — who  is  still  very  dear — and  it  engendered  tho 
most  threatening  complications.  Prejudice  had 
to  be  overcome  —  painful  explanations  to  be 
given " 

I  stopped  short :  for  there  was  something  in 
Aline  Marcy's  countenance  which  suddenly  struck 
me  with  the  idea  that  I  had  touched  a  chord  which 
was  vibrating  painfully  in  her  heart.  From  each 
hazel  eye  did  a  pearly  tear-drop  start  forth  :  she 
hastily  wiped  them  from  her  cheeks ;  and  laying 
her  hand  upon  mine,  she  looked  up  into  my  coun- 
tenance with  an  expression  of  indescribable  sweet- 
ness, saying  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  "  I  under- 
stand you.  Miss  Percy!  Your  heart  is  bestowed 
upon  some  one  who  must  be  proud  and  happy  in 
possessing  your  love  P  May  heaven  grant  that  in 
all  things  you  shall  be  blessed  and  prosperous  !" 

The  very  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  as  well  as  the 
look  that  accompanied  her  words,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  with  a  species  of  sympathetic  feeling  she  was 
wishing  me  a  happiness  to  which  she  herself  had 
once  aspired  but  which  she  sadly  felt  was  no  longer 
within  her  reach,  I  pressed  the  hand  that  had 
been  laid  upon  my  own  ;  and  I  said,  "  Now,  per- 
haps, my  dear  Aline,  you  begin  to  comprehend 
wherefore  I  seized  the  present  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you  in  so  serious  a  manner  P  I  knew  nothing 
of  your  secrets — I  did  not  seek  to  penetrate  them. 
But  I  thought  within  myself  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  one  so  beautiful,  so  accomplished,  and 
so  fascinating  as  you  are,  could  have  failed  to  win 
the  affection  of  some  one  whose  honourable  love 
you  might  reciprocate.  And  then  methought. 
Aline,  that  if  you  happened  to  be  taking  this 
step  either  without  his  knowledge  or  contrary  to 
his  wish,  there  might  be  in  store  for  you  the  same 
bitter  experiences  which  at  one  time  marked  my 
own  career !  Believe  me,  therefore,  that  it  was 
for  the  most  friendly  purpose  I  addressed  you  so 
seriously." 

"  Oh,  I  appreciate  all  your  kindness,  dearest 
Ellen!"  exclaimed  the  grateful  girl  j  "and  as  you 
have  given  me  your  confidence,  I  will  give  you 
mine  in  return !" 

She  paused  for  a  few  moments— bashfully  hung 
down  her  head — and  then,  with  her  eyes  still  bent 
upon  the  carpet,  she  continued  thus  in  a  lotr 
voice:— 

"  Yes,  Ellen— there  has  been  some  one  who 
told  me  of  his  own  love  and  who  asked  me  for 
mine  in  return.     And  he  did  not  ask  in  vain  I     I 

loved  him 1  love  him  still but  all  is  at  an 

end  between  us !" 
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Again  Bhe  paused  :  her  countenance  was  averted 
—but  I  saw  that  her  bosom  heaved  with  a  silent 
convulsing  sob :  and  I  warmly  pressed  the  band 
which  I  still  retained  in  mine  own. 

"It  was  no  fault  of  bis,"  she  presently  con- 
tinued, "  that  everything  was  broken  off  between 
us.  His  pecuniary  means  were  limited  j  and 
though  be  had  wealthy  relatives,  yet  for  certain 
reasons  he  had  no  expectations  in  that  quarter. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  penniless  and  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  friends.  In  the  fulness  of  his  gene- 
rous love— in  the  magnanimity  of  his  disposition 
—he  would  have  wediied  me ;  for  ho  declared  that 
by  dint  of  the  strictest  economy  his  means  would 
be  ample  enough  for  us  both.  I  knew  the  con- 
trary ;  and  I  would  not  reward  so  much  generous 
love  on  his  part  by  Selfishness  on  mine  own.  'No ! 
I  would  not  make  him  feel  the  bitterness  of  poverty 
by  espousing  me !  I  explained  my  motives.  Two 
months  have  elapsed  since  that  last  interview  took 

place we  parted — with  what  feelings  I  leave 

you  to  imagine :  but  I  felt  that  I  had  done  my 
duty— and  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  has 
sustained  me  ever  since." 

"And  did  you  tell  him,"  I  gently  inquired, 
"  that  you  purposed  to  seek  the  stage  as  a  means 
of  eating  the  bread  of  independence  P" 

"  Yes — I  dealt  frankly  with  him  on  all  points," 
replied  Aline.  "  Oh  !  it  was  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate entreaties  he  conjured  me  to  alter  my  de- 
cision and  consent  to  become  his  wife ;  and  it  was 
with  the  bitterest  anguish  in  my  own  heart  that  I 
implored  him  to  consider  everything  to  be  at  an 
end  between  us.  I  told  him  that  I  loved  him  too 
much  to  permit  him  to  make  such  great  sacrifices 
on  my  account:  I  conjured  him  likewise  not  to 
seek  to  alter  my  decision,  nor  to  renew  the  pain 
of  that  interview  by  meeting  me  again.  And 
since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  bim — I  have  not 
heard  of  him !" 

I  had  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this 
narrative,  which  afforded  me  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  generosity  and  self-sacrificing  magnanimity 
of  Aline  Marcy's  disposition.  But  as  I  reflected 
gravely  upon  the  subject,  I  said,  "Is  not  every- 
thing you  have  told  me  a  reason,  my  dear  Aline, 
why  you  should  pause  and  hesitate  ere  you  take 
the  final  step  which  may  render  your  8everr,nce 
from  him  whom  you  love,  complete  and  irre- 
vocable? It  is  not  wealth  that  constitutes  happi- 
ness :  he  himself  assured  you  that  though  his 
means  were  limited,  yet   they  would   suflSee  for 

both " 

"  Do  not  endeavour  to  persuade  me,  my  dear 
Ellen,"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  Marcy,  "  to  re- 
consider my  decision.  Oli !  it  is  such  representa- 
tions  as  these  that  weaken  the  purpose— —and 
mine  must  not  be  weakened !  He  whom  I  loved 
is  devoted  to  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs; 
and  this  profession  requires  that  he  should  main- 
tain a  certain  appearance.  Such  an  appearance 
he  could  not  support  with  limited  means  : — shall 
I  therefore  become  the  cause  of  thus  limiting 
them?  "No,  no!  — heaven  forbid  !  Such  conduct 
would  not  be  a  proof  of  love  on  my  part,  but  an 
evidence  of  selfishness.  To  see  his  pride  wounded 
by  the  necessity  of  making  those  shifts  and  con. 
trivances  to  which  one  is  reduced  by  a  limited 
purse— to  see  him  unable  to  join  in  the  recreations 
of  his  companions— to  know  that  ho  felt  the  cold 


iron  of  poverty   entering   into   his   soul Oh! 

this  would  be  more  than  I  could  endure  !  On  all 
these  things  I  reflected  ;  and  thus  was  my  decision 
taken.  Beside?,"  added  Aline  abruptly,  "that 
decision  has  been  proclaimed— but  alas!  it  pro- 
duced words  of  excitement  and  anger  at  parting ; 
for  he  accused  mo  of  a  want  of  love ;  and  I — I, 
Ellen,  preferred  to  rest  under  the  weight  of  a 
charge  which  crushed  my  very  soul  with  affliction, 
rather  than  abandon  a  decision  which  was  formed 
conscientiously  and  adopted  after  the  most  serious 
self-communing  !" 

There  was  again  a  brief  pau?e,  and  then  Aline 
said  in  a  low  soft  voice,  "  Therefore  you  perceive, 
Ellen,  that  even  if  I  were  not  disposed  to  revoke 
that  decision  of  mine,  it  is  too  late !  Tbe  bonds 
are  broken— and  it  was  I  who  severed  them !  He 
has  not  again  sought  me— he  has  not  communi- 
cated with  me — and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  made  no  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whither  I  went  after  I  quitted  the  home  that  was 
so  generously  afforded  me  by  Lady  Kelvedon's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wyvill.  Therefore  he 
may  be  angry— he  may  really  believe  that  I  loved 
him  not  to  the  extent  which  my  assurance  3  con- 
veyed :  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  he  may  have 
satisfied  himself  that  what  I  did  was  for  the 
best!" 

"  Your  conduct.  Aline,  has  been  most  noble  and 
generous — most  self-denying  and  admirable,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  May  heaven  grant  that  you  never 
will  have  reason  to  repent  of  it !" 

"I  do  not  tell  you,  Ellen,  that  I  am  happy," 
replied  the  beautiful  girl ;  "  but  my  soul  is  re- 
signed  to  its  destiny — and  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  one's  duty  there  is  a  certain  re- 
ward." 

Here  the  conversation  was  terminated  by  the 
announcement  that  Lady  Kelvedon's  carriage  had 
arrived  to  take  Aline  Marcy  to  Eaton  Square. 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  as  I  and  Mary 
Glentworth  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  a  note 
was  brought  in  by  the  servant;  and  on  opening  it 
I  read  the  following  words,  written  in  a  hold  round 
hand  :— "To-night  at  nine  o'clock  your  presence  is 
required.     Fail  not !" 

I  knew  full  well  from  whom  this  missive  came; 
it  was  a  summons  from  the  gipsy  patriarch  Gil- 
deroy. 


CHAPTEE    LXXVII. 

THE  ACCUSED. 

Peecisely  at  nine  o'clock  Beda  and  myself,  dressed 
in  our  plainest  apparel,  and  closely  veiled  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  turned  into  the  dark  court 
forming  the  approach  to  the  establishment  of 
Gilderoy  Hemp.  Wo  had  at  first  thought  of 
seeking  admittance  by  the  door  which  had  afforded 
us  egress  into  the  adjacent  street ;  but  inasmuch 
as  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  had  received  no 
intimation  to  the  effect  that  we  might  adopt  this 
course,  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  by  the  route  which  we  were  now  taking. 
This  time  it  was  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
as  well  as  without  fear  that  I  repaired  to  Gildc- 
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roy's  abode,  —  although  I  was  more  or  lees  in  a 
nervous  state  of  anxiety  as  to  the  meacs  which 
might  be  adopted  to  compel  Mr.  Parks  to  disgorge 
the  wealth  of  which  he  had  plundered  me. 

Beda  knocked  at  the  door ;  and  the  summons 
was  immediately  answered  by  the  hideous-looking 
dwarf,  who  carried  a  light  in  his  band,  and  who 
gave  a  significant  grin  on  beholding  us.  We  were 
conducted  into  the  same  back-room  to  which  we 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  shown  on  the  former 
occasion  of  our  visit  to  that  place.  The  dwarf 
left  us ;  and  we  were  again  alone  together. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  dwarf  returned ;  and  he 
requested  us  to  follow  him.  He  led  us  up  the 
staircase  belonging  to  that  house  in  which  we 
found  ourselves ;  for  the  reader  will  remember  that 
the  premises  tenanted  by  Gilderoj  consisted  of  two 
houses,  looking  into  different  streets,  but  con- 
nected, as  I  have  before  described.  On  reaching 
the  first-door  landing,  the  dwarf  paused ;  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  said,  "  You  remember.  Miss  Percy, 
the  vow  of  inviolable  secrecj  you  made  in  respect 
to  everything  which  you  may  behold  within  these 
walls  ?  I  now  require  your  equally  solemn  pledge 
that  you  will  interfere  in  nothing  that  may  pass 
before  your  eyes— that  you  will  remain  altogether 
silent — and  that  you  will  so  far  conquer  your  feel- 
ings as  to  give  way  to  no  excitement  during  the 
progress  of  those  things  which  are  about  to  be 
done." 

I  hesitated — and  I  said,  "  Tour  words  frighten 
me  !  If  there  be  aught  very  terrible — if  cruelty 
or  torture  be  had  recourse  to " 

"  If  you  hesitate.  Miss  Percy,"  interrupted  the 
dwarf,  "  you  can  at  once  depart — and  nothing 
more  shall  be  done.  But  by  such  conduct  you  will 
be  proving  that  you  have  no  faith  in  the  venerable 
Gilderoy ;  and  you  will  be  making  a  most  ungrate- 
ful return  for  everything  that  he  is  doing  in  your 
behalf." 

"  AH  this  is  so  vague  that  it  terrifies  me  !"  I 
said.  "  You  have  not  promised  that  personal  tor- 
ture is  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
compel  that  wretched  man  to  render  up  his 
usurped  wealth ;  and  vile  though  he  be,  yet  I 
could  not  stand  by  and  patiently  behold  the  in- 
fliction of  torture.  No!  I  would  sooner  leave 
the  house  at  once  !" 

"  Do  as  you  think  fit,  Miss  Percy,"  said  the 
dwarf.  "  I  have  no  power  to  give  you  any  further 
assurances." 

"  Suffer  me  to  see  the  venerable  Gilderoy  ?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  I  will  communicate  your  wish,"  rejoined  the 
dwarf.  "Have  the  goodness  to  accompany  me 
down  stairs  again,  to  the  room  from  which  I  have 
conducted  you." 

Beda  and  I  accordingly  descended  the  stairs ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  again  found  ourselves 
alone  together  in  the  little  room  hung  with  the 
shabby -looking  pictures. 

"  You  do  not  blame  me,  Beda,"  I  said,  in  a  low 
whisper,  "  for  my  refusal  to  give  the  pledge  so 
vaguely  and  so  mysteriously  required  of  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  responded ;  "  I  admire  you. 
Miss,  for  the  generosity  which  prompted  hesita- 
tion. But  still  I  do  not  think  that  Gilderoy 
would  have  recourse  to  such  dreadful  means — or 
that  if  such  were  his  purpose,  he  would  have  sent 
f;T  you  hither  to  witness  the  spectacle." 


"  Such  also  is  my  hope,"  I  rejoined.  "  But  you 
know  your  own  people  better  than  I——" 

I  stopped  short,  my  gaze  riveted  with  conster- 
nation and  dismay  upon  a  certain  object.  Beda's 
looks  were  instantaneously  fiung  in  the  same 
direction;  and  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  burst 
from  her  lips.  The  picture  above  the  escritoire 
was  raised  ;  and  there  was  the  countenance  of  the 
old  harridan.  Dame  Betty,  filling  up  the  aperture 
like  the  hideous  head  of  Medusa  set  in  a  frame! 
Indescribably  malicious,  wicked,  and  fiendlike 
seemed  the  haggard  wrinkled  countenance ;  and 
the  reptile  eyes  were  fixed  with  malignant  keen- 
ness upon  us.  Then  the  picture  suddenly  felt ; 
and  the  hideous  apparition  vanished  from  our 
view.  I  felt  that  I  was  as  pale  as  death ;  for  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  presence  of  that  old 
wretch  within  those  walls  boded  no  good  to  Beda 
and  myself;  and  once  more  did  all  the  most  hor- 
rible suspicions  of  impending  treachery  flame  up 
in  my  mind,  as  vivid  as  when  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion I  had  seen  the  countenance  of  Black  Ned 
looking  down  from  the  same  aperture. 

I  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  the  fright 
thus  caused  me — and  I  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing to  Beda — when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
dwarf  again  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  venerable  Gilderoy," 
be  immediately  said,  "  to  assure  you,  Miss  Percy 
— and  you  likewise,  Beda— that  he  is  incapable  of 
inflicting  torture  upon  the  person  of  the  lawyer 
Parks.  He  has  no  such  design.  You  will  now 
follow  me." 

"  In  the  first  place  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  who  is  in 
the  adjacent  room  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  responded  the  dwarf  dog- 
gedly. 

"  But  I  know,"  I  rejoined ;  "  and  I  will  not  re- 
main in  the  house——" 

"  Do  as  you  like.  Miss  Percy,"  interrupted  the 
dwarf,  with  an  air  of  the  supremest  indifference. 
"  The  door  of  the  house  shall  be  opened  at  your 
command ;  and  if  I  was  Gilderoy  I  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  get  rid  of  you — for  you  seem  to  want 
others  t»  render  you  all  sorts  of  services,  but  you 
give  yourself  all  kinds  of  airs        ■" 

"  Cease  this  impertinence !"  interrupted  Beds, 
in  a  tone  so  imperious  and  dignified  that  the 
stunted  being  looked  as  if  he  were  overawed  in  a 
moment,  and  he  gazed  with  surprise  and  dismay 
upon  the  girl's  beautiful  countenance,  which  was 
flushed  with  indignation,  while  her  luminous  eyes 
appeared  to  be  darting  forth  fires  : — then  turning 
to  me,  Beda  said  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  Trust  to 
the  patriarch  Gilderoy !  trust  to  him,  dear  Miss, 
I  conjure  you!" 

Beda's  advice  always  had  its  weight  with  me, 
more  especially  when  it  related  to  anything  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  race  to  which  she 
belonged:  and  with  only  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
said,  "  Be  it  so,  my  dear  girl !" — then  addressing 
myself  to  the  dwarf,  I  added,  "Lead  the  way  : 
I  am  prepared  to  follow." 

"  And  the  pledge  ?"  said  the  deformed  being, 
who  now  spoke  sullenly  and  doggedly, — "the" 
pledge  which  I  have  demanded  of  you,  and  which 
the  patriarch  Gilderoy  exacts  ?" 

"  Give  it,"  hastily  whispered  Bsda.  "  Take 
my  word  that  everything  will  be  for  the  best !" 

"I  pledge  myself  thus  far,"  I  said, — "that  I 
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will  remain  altogetbei*  silent  and  abstain  from 
everj  species  of  interference,  so  long  as  no  cruel 
outrage  of  a  phj-sical  nature— no  iodiction  of 
torture  or  corporeal  pain,  in  reference  to  the  cul- 
prit Parks,  shall  be  inflicted  in  my  presence. 
Will  that  vow  suffice  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  must,"  answered  the  dwarf  sul- 
lenly.    "  And  now  follow  me." 

I  glanced  for  an  instant  towards  the  picture 
over  the  escritoire  :  but  it  remained  in  its  place 
—the  hideous  countenance  of  the  old  hag  did  not 
again  make  its  appearance.  The  dwarf  con- 
ducted Beda  and  me  up  the  staircase ;  and  on 
reaching  the  landing,  he  opened  a  door  which  re- 
vealed a  passage.  I  by  this  time  comprehended 
enough  of  the  geography  of  the  premises  to  be 
aware  that  this  passage  was  precisely  over  the 
one  that  had  been  threaded  on  a  former  occasion 
to  conduct  us  into  the  other  house.  But  I  was 
now  to  learn  more  of  the  arrangements  of  those 
Ko.  60. — Ellen  Peecy. 


premises;  and  I  may  as  well  at  once  state  that  tho 
two  back  yards  of  the  two  houses  had  been  almost 
completely  built  over,  leaving  merely  at  each  eud 
of  these  intermediate  buildings  a  suflicient  inter- 
val for  light  to  be  admitted  into  whichsoever 
rooms  bad  windows  looking  upon  the  open  spac  'S 
thus  left.  These  facts  I  presently  comprehended 
from  the  position  of  such  parts  of  the  premises  as 
I  was  about  to  make  an  acquaintance  with. 

Having  proceeded  some  half-a-dozen  paces  along 
the  passage,  the  dwarf  opened  a  door,  and  stood 
aside  for  mjself  and  Beda  to  enter.  A  feeble 
light  was  burniog  inside  a  spacious  apartment, 
the  aspect  of  which  at  the  first  glance  made  me 
recoil  with  a  cold  shudder.  But  Beda  gently 
pushed  me :  I  crossed  the  threshold— my  faithful 
dependant  was  close  behind— and  the  dwarf  en- 
tering last,  closed  the  door.  He  hurried  us  be- 
hind a  black  curtain  which  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  room  close  by  that  door.    The  curtain  fell 


again  into  its  place ;  and  Beda  and  1  sat  down 
in  the  chairs  which  we  found  behind  that  sable 
screen.  There  were  two  round  holes  in  the  cur- 
tain, each  about  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  through 
these  we  could  command  a  view  of  the  spectacle 
that  was  before  us.  This  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  was  a  spacious  apart- 
ment. The  walls  were  hung  with  black ;  and  at 
the  extremity  there  was  a  species  of  raised  plat- 
form, on  which  sat  a  figure  in  an  arm-chair.  This 
figure  was  clad  in  a  sable  robe,  and  had  a  high 
pointed  black  cap  upon  bis  head ;  indeed  it  was 
shaped  like  that  which  in  pictures  is  assigned  to 
astrologers.  But  by  the  white  beard  and  the 
swarthy  countenance  it  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  recognise  the  patriarch  Gilderoy.  At  a  table 
placed  in  front  of  the  platform,  at  a  little  distance 
from  it,  and  covered  with  black  cloth,  sat  a  person 
whose  office  was  evidently  that  of  clerk  to  this 
tribunal.  On  black-covered  benches  on  either  side 
were  several  gipsy  men — perhaps  two  dozen  in  all 
— dressed  in  their  usual  apparel,  and  all  maintain- 
ing a  solemn  silence.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  species  of  dock,  with  a  railing  and  an  ascent 
of  three  steps.  Two  candles  were  burning  on  the 
clerk's  table  :  and  this  was  all  the  light  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  apartment.  A  small  portion  of  the 
room  had  been  screened  off  by  the  curtain,  evi- 
dently to  enable  myself  and  Beda  to  witness  the 
proceedings,  without  ourselves  being  observed.  Be- 
hind us  was  a  window ;  and  a  glance  through  it 
showed  another  window.  This  latter  was  one  of 
the  back  ones  of  the  house;  and  the  two  were  at 
such  a  short  distance  that  persons  might  shake 
hands  from  one  to  the  other.  It  was  thus  that  I 
comprehended  how  the  back  yards  had  been  almost 
completely  built  over. 

I  must  confess  that  the  aspect  of  this  tribunal 
produced  a  strange  effect  upon  me ;  and  I  had 
strong  scruples  about  remaining  there.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  patriarch  Gilderoy  was 
arrogating  to  himself  a  power  altogether  beyond 
that  of  the  regular  law  of  the  land ;  and  I  knew 
not  whether  it  might  not  constitute  an  offunce,  or 
at  least  a  great  impropriety  on  my  part,  to  become 
an  accomplice  in  such  proceedings,  and  to  suffer 
Beda  to  remain  in  the  same  position. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  stay,"  I  whispered  to 
her;  "for  either  this  must  be  a  mockery  of  justice 
—  or  else  if  the  proceedings  take  a  serious 
turn " 

"  Hush,  Miss  !  hush !"  said  Beda.  "  Hear  you 
those  footsteps  in  the  passage  ?" 

I  remained  silent :  for  at  the  moment  that  Beda 
spoke,  there  was  the  tread  of  several  persons  in  the 
adjoining  passage.  The  door  was  almost  imme- 
diately opened  by  the  dwarf  who  had  posted  himself 
there ;  and  four  gipsy  men  entered,  conducting  Mr. 
Pavka  in  their  midst.  Although  the  light  was  so 
feeble,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law- 
yer's countenance  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  that 
his  features  were  literally  smitten  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wild  affright,  as  on  crossing  the  threshold 
he  obtained  a  view  of  this  tribunal.  It  was  a 
downright  agony  of  alarm— a  mortal  terror  which 
seized  upon  the  wretch;  and  his  gipsy-guards  were 
compelled  to  bear  him  into  the  dock,  for  his  limbs 
were  evidently  sinking  under  him.  On  being  re- 
leivsed  from  their  hold,  he  clutched  the  rail  to  sus- , 


,  tain  himself ;  and  then   he   faltered  forth,    "Why 

I  am  I  brought  here  P  who  has  dared  to  do  this  ?" 

I      "  It  is  vain  for  you,  Thomas  Parks,"  said  Gil- 

deroy,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "to  question  the  authority 

j  of  those,  who,  as  you  perceive,  have  the  power  to 

enforce  their  will." 

j      "  But  tell  me  what  I  have  done  ?    whom  have  I 

offended  ?"  exclaimed   the  lawyer,  now  becoming 

somewhat  the  master  of  himself.     "Inveigled  here 

by  an  old  woman  under  the  pretext  that  she  had 

important  business  to  communicate,  I  find  a  snare 

set  for  me " 

"  Silence  !"  interposed  Gilderoy  ;  "  and  listen ! 
If  your  conscience  tells  you  that  you  are  sinless, 
you  have  no  occasion  for  apprehension  ;  for  I  em- 
phatically proclaim  that  in  all  these  proceedings 
you  shall  experience  the  same  justice  here  as  if 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  legally  con- 
stituted tribunals  of  the  country." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  a  jest,"  said  Mr.  Parks, 
clutching  at  the  idea ;  "  and  you  are  making  merry 

at  my  expense  ?     If  so " 

But  he  stopped  short,  evidently  smitten  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  a 
jest,  and  that  there  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in 
the  sombre  serious  looks  of  the  men  whom  he  saw 
on  his  right  and  on  his  left,  as  well  as  in  the  grave 
stern  countenance  of  the  black-robed  self  consti- 
tuted judge. 

"  Listen  to  the  accusation  which  is  made  against 
you!"  resumed  Gilderoy,  "You,  Thomas  Parks, 
are  charged  with  having  been  a  direct  accessory  to 
the  foul  and  mysterious  murder  of  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Forsyth " 

The  manner  in  which  the  wretched  attorney 
started  was  plainly  visible  to  Beda  and  myself  be- 
hind the  curtain.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  sud- 
denly galvanized  ;  and  again  he  clung  to  the  rail 
for  support.  We  could  not  see  his  countenance, 
for  bis  back  was  towards  us  :  but  that  his  form 
was  thus  shaken  by  the  quick  convulsive  spasm 
shooting  through  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

"  And  this  foul  murder,"  continued  Gilderoy, 
"  was  perpetrated  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1834,  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  The  indictment  fur- 
ther charges  you,  Thomas  Parks,  with  having 
aided  and  abetted  your  mother,  the  housekeeper  of 
the  deceased,  to  commit  the  crime  in  order  that 
the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  should  fall  into  your 
hands,  the  additional  crime  of  forgery  being  per- 
petrated to  consummate  the  iniquity.  These  are 
the  charges  which  are  brought  against  you ;  and 
you  are  asked  in  the  usual  manner,  whether  you 
plead  G-uilty  or  Not  Cruilty  7" 

It  seemed  as  if  during  this  last  speech  from 
the  lips  of  the  venerable  Gilderoy,  Mr.  Parks  had 
time  to  collect  himself  again  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  sense  of  bis  position  made  him  wind 
up  his  courage  to  the  utmost  for  the  purpose  of 
making  one  last  desperate  stand  against  the  pre- 
sent proceedings. 

"  1  refuse  to  plead  !"  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  do  not 
acknowledge  your  authority !  You  know  as  well 
as  I  that  you  are  a  lawless  tribunal:  and  by  the 
look  of  you,  you  are  a  still  more  lawless  horde  ! 
Do  you  know  what  a  series  of  offences  you  are 
committing  against  me,  all  constituting  the  moat 
serious  misdemeanours  ?  You  are  accomplices  ia 
the  fact  of  my  being  inveigled  by  false  pretencag 
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to  this  place — you  havo  detained  me  by  force— you 
are  keeping  me  here  against  my  will  —  you  are 
putting  me  in  bodily  fear— it  is  an  assault  and 
battery — conspiracy  —violent  abduction " 

"  Be  silent !"  exclaimed  Gilderoy.  "  If  you 
have  ■  naught  to  advance  but  this  tissue  of  de- 
clamatory verbiage,  which  produces  not  the  slight- 
est effect  upon  us,  you  had  better  hold  your  peace  : 
we  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  what 
we  are  doing — even  as  you,  Thomas  Parks,  have 
taken  upon  yourself  still  more  frightful  responsi- 
bilities, if  the  details  of  the  indictment  against 
you  be  correct.  There  is  however  this  difference 
— that  with  you  the  day  of  reckoning  is  come, 
whereas  we  repose  in  the  fullest  confidence  that 
no  such  day  will  ever  come  for  us  on  account  of 
these  proceedings  !" 

"  He  not  too  sure  !"  retorted  Parks.  "  I  instan- 
taneously demand  my  liberty ;  and  if  it  is  refused, 
I  will  raise  such  a  clamour — I  will  shout  for  as- 
sistance  " 

"  Enough  of  this  child's  play  !"  interrupted  Gil- 
deroy, "  Shout  if  you  please  :  the  walls  will  beat 
back  the  sounds  of  your  voice,  even  though  it  be 
raised  to  the  loudest  pitch— and  you  will  benefit  not 
yourself  !  But  inasmuch  as  for  mercy's  sake  I  am 
disposed  to  bear  with  you  patiently  yet  a  little 
while,  seeing  how  awful  is  the  position  in  which 
you  stand " 

"  Awful  P"  said  Mr.  Parks :  and  the  word  ap- 
peared to  strike  him  with  more  or  less  consterna- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  awful !"  repeated  Gilderoy  solemnly  ; 
"  for  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  you— and 
if  not  death,  at  least  the  fullest  atonement  !" 

"  No,  no — you  dare  not  threaten  my  life  1"  cried 
the  wretched  man,  whose  courage  was  abandoning 
him,  and  who  glanced  around  with  terrified  and 
haggard  looks. 

"Talk  not  of  what  we  dare  do,  or  what  we  dare 
not  do,"  said  Gilderoy  sternly  :  "  for  perhaps,  if 
you  look  into  your  own  heart,  you  know  to  what 
an  extent  human  dariag  can  go  for  purposes  of 
evil :— how  far  greater,  then,  may  be  its  range  for 
purposes  of  good  !  And  our  purpose  is  a  good 
one  I  But  I  was  ere  now  on  the  point  of  giving 
you  a  word  of  salutary  counsel.  Listen,  there- 
fore !  You  threatened  to  cry  and  to  shout  with  a 
hope  of  summoning  hither  the  officers  of  justice. 
Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  consequences  if 
you  succeeded  ?  Instead  of  remaining  to  be 
judged  by  this  tribunal,  which  has  the  power  to 
enter  into  terms  with  you  if  the  result  should 
render  you  a  suppliant  for  mercy,  you  would  be 
transferred  into  the  presence  of  another  tribunal, 
— a  tribunal  whose  legality  you  would  not  dare 
challenge — whose  authority  you  would  not  venture 
to  question, — a  tribunal  which  would  have  a  stern 
and  solemn  duty  to  perform,  and  which  if  the  re- 
sult were  against  you,  could  negotiate  no  terms — 
could  show  no  meicy !  Now,  Thomas  Parks,  have 
I  at  length  succeeded  in  awakening  you  to  a  due 
sense  of  your  position  P  and  will  you  plead  to  the 
indictment  which  is  brought  against  you  ?" 

There  was  a  silence— an  awful  silence  of  nearly 
a  minute,  during  which  both  Beda  and  myself  con- 
tinued narrowly  to  watch  the  prisoner  through  the 
holes  perforated  in  the  curtain.  Though  the  light 
was  so  dim,  yet  were  we  enabled  to  discern  suffi- 
cient evidences  of  the  agitation  under  wLich  he 


laboured.  There  were  nervous  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings,  so  to  speak,  throughout  his  entire  frame ,-  his 
hands  kept  clutching  at  the  rail ;  ho  first  rested 
the  weight  of  his  body  on  one  leg,  then  upon  the 
other ;  and  at  last  he  said,  "  I  am  innocent  !  I 
did  nothing  of  all  that  is  imputed  to  me  !  I  have 
deeds  to  prove  that  certain  transactions  have  taken 
place  betwixt  myself  and  Miss  Percy — she  has  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  the  will — you  dare  not 
say  it  is  a  forgery— and  if  it  were  valid,  what  inte- 
rest had  I  in  making  away  with  the  old  man  Eor- 
syth?" 

"  Be  not  too  sure  of  all  these  matters,  where- 
upon you  seem  to  rely,"  said  Gilderoy,  in  a  tone 
of  marked  significancy.  "  When  a  man  is  placed 
in  a  certain  position,  the  ground  upon  which  his 
feet  rest,  and  which  he  flatters  himself  is  firm  as  a 
rock,  becomes  a  quicksand  to  engulph  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  asked  the  lawyer,  his 
accents  now  proving  that  he  was  again  labouring 
under  a  vague  and  fearful  consternation.  "  Who 
are  you,  that  you  set  yourself  up  for  a  judge  ?" 

"No  matter  who  I  am,"  rejoined  Gilderoy;  "it 
is  sufficient  that  I  have  the  power  to  judge  you— 
and  that  power  I  am  exercising.  Let  there  be  no 
more  waste  of  time :  you  have  exhausted  my 
patience;  and  as  you  have  proclaimed  yourself 
innocent,  the  declaration  will  be  taken  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  plea  of  Not  Gruilty.  The  trial  shall 
proceed." 

There  was  again  an  awful  silence  ;  and  I  should 
observe  that  I  had  now  not  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  leave  my  seat  or  to  quit  the  apartment. 
Indeed,  all  the  scruples  that  for  an  instant  I  had 
entertained,  became  absorbed  in  the  sensation  of 
profound  interest  with  which  I  had  listened  to  the 
opening  proceedings  on  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Parks  to  the  dock  of  the  tribunal.  So  far  as 
those  proceedings  as  yet  extended,  Beda  and  I  had 
watched  them  with  suspended  breath  :  we  were 
both  motionless  as  statues  behind  that  sable  cur- 
tain which  concealed  us  from  the  view  of  all  the 
rest.  As  the  darkness  was  nearly  complete  behind 
that  curtain,  a  feeble  glimmering  only  penetrating 
through  the  window,  the  holes  could  not  be  per- 
ceived by  any  one  in  the  body  of  the  apartment ; 
and  thus,  when  Mr.  Parks  had  in  an  agony  of 
affright  looked  round  the  room,  gazing  behind  him 
as  well  as  on  every  side,  his  eyes  were  not  attracted 
particularly  towards  the  curtain. 

"  Is  not  this  solemn  and  awful  P"  whispered 
Beda  to  me  during  the  last  pause  to  which  I  hare 
alluded. 

"  Little  did  I  anticipate  such  a  scene  as  this, 
Beda  !"  I  answered,  also  speaking  in  the  lowest 
tone  possible.  "The  agony  of  mind  vfhich  the 
wretched  man  is  suffering,  becomes  already  no 
mean  chastisement  for  the  odious  crimes  of  which 
he  has  been  guilty  !" 

"Call  the  first  witness!"  said  the  individual 
who  performed  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

The  dwarf  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  into 
the  passage  for  a  moment :  almost  immediately 
afterwards  a  young  man  entered.  I  immediately 
recognised  him  ;  and  I  whispered  to  Beda,  "  The 
affair  does  indeed  become  more  and  more  serious. 
This  is  Mr.  Moss,  the  lawyer's  clerk." 

We  both  narrowly  watched  Mr.  Parks  ;  and  vro 
saw  him  start  with  affright  as  Moss  thus  made  his 
appearance  :    but  instantaneously   becoming  col- 
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ected  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  i8  well  that  you 
«re  here,  Mr.  Moss,  to  become  a  witness  of  the 
violence  to  which  I  am  subjected  !" 

Moss  made  no  reply,  and  did  not  even  look  at 
his  master  ;  so  that  I  felt  convinced  he  had  been 
by  some  means  or  another  won  over  to  mine  own 
interests.  The  dwarf  conducted  him  towards  the 
clerk's  table,  placing  him  in  such  a  position  that 
his  countenance  might  be  seen  by  all  present  as  he 
gave  bis  testimony. 

"  Mr.  Moss,"  said  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  "  do 
you  remember  any  particular  occurrences  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prisoner  Thomas  Parks,  and  certain 
deeds  in  which  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Percy 
was  interested  ?" 

"  I  remember  such  occurrences,"  answered 
Moss:  "  they  happened  on  the  5th  of  October  of 
last  year— consequently  upwards  of  seven  months 
back." 

"  And  what  were  those  occurrences  ?"  inquired 
the  Clerk. 

"  On  that  day,"  resumed  Moss,  "  I  witnessed  a 
couple  of  deeds  in  the  private  office  of  Mr.  Parks. 
Miss  Percy  and  a  gentleman  were  present.  One 
of  those  documents  was  a  conveyance  from  Mr. 
Parks  to  Miss  Percy  of  a  certain  house  at  Leeds  ; 
and  this  was  of  course  signed  by  Mr.  Parks  him- 
self." 

"  To  whom  had  that  house  belonged  ?"  inquired 
the  Clerk. 

"To  Miss  Percy's  deceased  grandfather,  Mr. 
Forsyth,"  was  the  response. 

"  Has  Miss  Percy  taken  possession  of  that 
bouse  ?" 

"  Yes — she  has  been  to  Leeds  and  taken  formal 
possession  of  it.  Tliis  I  know  for  certain,  as  Mr. 
Parks  received  a  letter  to  that  eflfect  from  Mr. 
Jacobs,  a  house  agent  at  Leeds,  who  had  the 
letting  of  the  premises." 

"  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  second  docu* 
ment  which  you  witnessed  on  the  5th  of  October .''" 
inquired  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

"It  was  a  deed  which  Miss  Percy  signed,"  an- 
swered Moss.  "  Its  contents  were  to  the  eflfect 
that  she  recognised  the  validity  of  a  will  purport- 
ing to  be  that  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  which  had  been 
administered  to  by  Mrs.  Parks,  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Parks  who  stands  there.  All  the  pro- 
visions of  that  will  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  deed 
—and,  in  short,  it  was  a  kind  of  release  given  to 
Mr.  Parks,  he  telling  me  at  the  time  that  it  was 
an  amicable  arrangement  to  avoid  a  Chancery  suit 
that  would  prove  ruinous  to  both  parties." 

"  And  was  there  not  a  cheque  given  upon  that 
occasion  ?"  asked  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

"  There  was,"  responded  Moss. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Clerk,  "have  you  any- 
thing more  to  tell  us  in  reference  to  these  transac- 
tions ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Moss.  "  Something  took  place 
on  the  following  day— namely,  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober." 

"And  what  was  that?"  inquired  the  Clerk, 
putting  these  questions  from  written  memoranda 
which  lay  before  him. 

"  I  must  here  observe,"  said  Mr.  Moss,  "  that  I 
had  my  suspicion  that  all  was  not  quite  right. 
When  I  was  called  up  to  witness  those  deeds 
on  the  5th  of  October,  there  seemed  something 
Buspicious   in    my     employer's    manner — I   can't 


exactly  describe  what — but  still  I  was  not  altoge- 
ther satisfied.  I  feared  that  Miss  Percy  was  being 
deceived  ;  and  I  had  a  great  respect  for  that  young 
lady  :  I  was  uneasy  on  her  account.  Therefore, 
when  she  called  at  the  office  on  the  ensuing  day, 
accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman  as  before, 
I  listened  at  the  door,  and  I  learnt  certain 
facts " 

"And  what  were  those  facts,"  inquired  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court. 

"  A  cheque  had  been  given  to  Miss  Percy,  as  I 
have  already  said  ;  but  this  cheque  had  proved  to 
be  a  blank  slip  of  paper.  Some  altercation  took 
place — I  was  summoned  and  sent  off  into  the  City 
to  get  Mr.  Parks's  pass-book  from  the  bankers — 
and  on  my  return  I  again  listened  at  the  door, 
when  from  what  ensued  no  doubt  remained  in 
my  mind  that  some  deed  of  villany  had  been  per- 
petrated. Yet  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject ;  for  if  Miss  Percy  could  not  ad- 
duce any  evidence  to  prove  the  fraud,  my  bare 
proclamation  of  a  suspicion  would  have  still  less 
availed  her  purpose,  while  it  would  only  have  lost 
me  my  situation." 

"You  therefore  held  your  peace,"  said  Gilderoy, 
now  interposing  in  the  examination ;  "  and  no  one 
can  blame  you  for  doing  so  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  us,  Mr. 
Moss  ?"  inquired  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  again  re- 
ferring to  his  notes. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  response.  "  In  consequence  of 
certain  communications  made  to  me  within  the 
last  few  days         " 

"  I  will  here  at  once  admit,"  said  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  addressing  himself  to  the  prisoner 
Parks,  "  that  it  was  I  who  made  these  communi- 
cations to  Mr.  Moss.  Proceed,  Sir,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  the  witness. 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,"  continued  Moss, 
"  that  in  consequence  of  the  communications  you 
made  to  me,  I  searched  in  Mr.  Parks's  office  when 
he  was  absent :  I  discovered  a  bottle  of  ink,  which 
was  altogether  different  from  the  ink  used  in  his 
establishment.     I  produce  it.     Here  it  is." 

Thus  speaking,  he  placed  the  ink-bottle  upon 
the  table. 

"  And  what  have  you  discovered  in  reference  to 
this  ink  ?"  asked  the  Clerk. 

"You  yourself  may  test  it.  Sir,"  answered  JIoss. 
"  I  wrote  you  a  note  with  that  ink  this  morning, 
and  sealed  it  with  a  particular  seal." 

"  I  received  the  note,"  said  the  Clerk  :  "  I 
perused  its  contents — and  I  remember  them. 
The  writing  was  quite  plain  and  legible— the  ink 
in  which  it  was  penned  was  of  the  usual  blackness. 
Hero  is  the  note  :" — and  he  took  a  letter  from  be- 
neath the  papers  on  the  table. 

"Yes— that  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Moss;  "I  recog- 
nise it  by  the  seal." 

"  But  the  writing  on  the  envelope  has  disap- 
peared," said  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  :  and  then 
opening  the  letter  itself,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
writing  inside  has  likewise  vanished  !  it  is  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  1" 

There  was  a  moment's  sensation  on  the  part  of 
the  gipsy  auditory  seated  on  the  benches  ;  and 
Beda  whispered  to  me,  "  Look  at  the  guilty 
Parks  !— he  trembles  in  every  limb!  his  guilt  is 
being  thoroughly  brought  home  to  him !" 


"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  these  proceedings  are  in- 
deed calculated  to  strike  terror  into  his  soul !  A 
thought  has  struck  me,  Beda  !  Perchance,  after 
all,  the  presence  of  that  old  hag  Dame  Betty  is 
portentous  only  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Parks,  and 
implies  no  danger  to  us  ?" 

"  Look  at  all  that  is  passing,  dear  Miss,"  re* 
joined  Beda :  "  and  then  reflect  whether  the 
venerable  Gilderoy  would  suffer  the  slightest  injury 
to  be  done  unto  you  ?" 

I  had  not  time  to  make  any  reply ;  for  the  pro- 
ceedings were  being  continued. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  communicate,  Mr. 
Moss  ?"  inquired  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Moss  :  "  I  have  one  more  fact 
to  mention.  From  the  communications  made  to 
me  by  you,  Sir,  I  felt  convinced  that  my  original 
suspicion  was  correct,  and  that  Miss  Percy  had 
been  foully  wronged.  I  saw  that  she  had  been 
duped  into  the  signature  of  that  deed  of  relea&e  — 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  amicable  arrangement — 
which  I  witnessed.  I  therefore  had  no  hesitation 
in  searching  amongst  my  employer's  papers — I  dis- 
covered that  deed — I  abstracted  it — I  brought  it 
here.     I  produce  it !" 

Thus  speaking,  he  laid  the  document  upon  the 
table,  and  both  I  and  Beda  again  noticed  that  the 
prisoner  Parks  was  seized  with  a  violent  agitation. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  state,"  said  Mr. 
Moss. 

"Thomas  Parks,"  exclaimed  Gilderoy,  "you 
are  now  at  liberty  to  put  any  questions  to  this 
witness." 

But  the  lawyer  answered  not  a  word :  he  main- 
tained a  dogged  silence,  as  he  leant  over  the  rail, 
with  his  eyes  bent  downward. 

Moss  retired  to  a  seat ;  and  Gilderoy  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Call  the  next  witness  !" 

The  dwarf  again  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Dame  Betty  made  her  appearance.  That 
she  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  scene  which 
she  was  to  behold  on  entering,  was  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  the  nature  of  the  glance  of  indifference 
which  she  flung  around  her.  But  then  she  looked 
more  slowly  and  scrutinizingly  about  the  apart- 
ment, perhaps  expecting  to  find  myself  and  Beda 
there.  If  so,  in  this  she  was  disappointed :  at 
least  I  am  very  certain  that  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  fact  of  our  concealment  behind  the  curtain. 
She  was  much  better  dressed  than  ever  I  had  be- 
fore seen  her;  she  supported  herself  with  a  stick; 
and  her  countenance  indicated  no  degree  of  trouble. 
The  dwarf  conducted  her  to  the  same  spot  near  the 
table  where  Moss  had  previously  stood ;  and  Gil- 
deroy addressing  her,  said,  "Woman,  remember 
everything  that  has  already  been  said  to  you,  and 
tell  the  truth  upon  the  present  occasion !" 

"  And  do  you,  Gilderoy,"  she  answered,  "  so- 
lemnly renew  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses 
the  pledge  which  you  gave  me  of  my  own 
salety " 

"That  pledge  is  renewed,"  interrupted  Gil- 
deroy ;  "  and  now  let  the  proceedings  take  their 
course." 

"  You  know  the  man  who  stands  there  ?"  said 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  indicating  Thomas  Parks. 

"  Yes — I  know  him  well  esougb,"  replied  Dame 
Betty.  "  There  is  no  use  in  making  along  tale  of  it 
—I  know  what  I  have  to  say — and  I  will  say  it  at 
once.     I  met  that  man  at  York  some  eight  or  nine 


years  ago :  he  spoke  to  me  on  a  particular  subject 
— we  soon  understood  each  other— and  I  sold  him 
certain  lozenges " 

" And  those  lozenges,"  said  the  Clerk,— "what 
did  they  contain  ?" 

"  Poison,"  rejoined  the  harridan. 

"Do  you  believe,"  continued  the  Clerk,  "that 
the  deceased  Mr.  Forsyth  was  put  to  death  by 
means  of  those  poisoned  lozenges  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  responded  the  Dame  :  "  for 
immediately  after  his  death  I  met  Parks  at  Leeds : 
I  said  to  him,  '  So  you  have  done  the  business  :* 
he  did  not  deny  it — but  he  gave  me  an  additional 
sum  of  money.     That  is  all  I  have  to  state." 

"  Prisoner,"  said  Gilderoy,  "  have  you  any  ques^ 
tions  to  put  to  this  witness  ?" 

But  Mr.  Parks  still  maintained  a  dogged  silence. 
There  was  a  pause  of  nearly  a  minute ;  and  then 
Gilderoy  said,  "  Let  the  woman  depart." 

Dame  Betty  seemed  only  too  glad  to  avail  her- 
self of  this  permission ;  she  hobbled  towards  the 
door,  which  the  dwarf  opened ;  and  he  accompanied 
her  from  the  room.  Ten  minutes  elapsed  before 
he  returned. 

"  The  case,"  said  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  "  is 
now  complete  against  the  prisoner  Thomas  Parks." 

"I  will  make  a  few  observations  upon  it,"  said 
Gilderoy :  "  and  the  prisoner  may  afterwards,  if  he 
think  fit,  give  any  explanation  or  say  anything  in 
his  defence.  The  case,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
Thomas  Parks,  tells  grievously  against  you.  You 
purchased  poison — the  deceased  Mr.  Forsyth  died 
under  suspicious  circumstances— and  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  witness  it  would  appear  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  that  poison.  You  had  a  direct 
and  most  iniquitous  interest  in  thus  cutting  off 
that  old  man.  Years  elapsed — and  in  your  trans- 
actions with  Miss  Percy  you  were  guilty  of  a  tissue 
of  frauds  which  are  proved  by  your  own  clerk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  will  to  which  your 
mother  administered,  and  which  is  now  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  was  a  forgery.  Perhaps  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  if  Miss  Percy  were  here  present, 
she  might  give  additional  evidence,  proving  that 
you  had  acknowledged  that  will  to  be  a  forgery : 
but  it  has  suited  my  purpose  to  conduct  the  pre- 
sent proceedings  without  requiring  the  testimony 
of  that  young  lady.  The  fortune  of  which  your 
mother  and  yourself  plundered  her,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  sterling  money ;  but 
with  the  accumulations  of  interest  down  to  the 
date  of  the  5th  of  October,  the  total  sum  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  may  be  useful  to  mention  these  facts  :  but  be- 
fore I  proceed  any  further,  I  await  anything  that 
you  may  have  to  urge  in  explanation  or  in  your 
defence." 

The  lawyer  still  maintained  a  dogged  silence; 
and  I  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Beda,  "He  evidently 
waits  to  see  what  is  to  follow.  I  myself  am  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  Gilderoy  will  now  pro- 
ceed :  for  if  the  wretched  criminal  refuse  to  make 
restoration  of  my  fortune,  how  can  he  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  ?  Gilderoy  has  pledged  himself  not 
to  have  recourse  to  torture — and  I  fear  tbat  the 
threat  of  handing  Parks  over  to  another  tribunal 
will  not  have  its  weight  with  him." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Beda.  "Depend  upon  it 
that  Gilderoy  has  not  gone  thus  far  without  being 
fully  conscious  of  the  power  to  carry  the  matter 
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to  an  issue  as  decisive  as  the  proceedings  have 
hitherto  been  solemnly  and  awfully  regular." 

There  was  this  time  a  very  long  pause,  during 
which  Gilderoy  waited  to  see  if  Parks  would  urge 
anything  in  his  defence:  but  as  the  prisoner  still 
maintained  a  dogged  silence,  the  venerable  old  gipsy 
proceeded  in  the  following  strain: — 

"  It  remains  for  you,"  addressing  those  who 
were  seated  upon  the  benches,  "  to  decide  whether 
the  man  who  stands  before  you  has  received  a  fair 
trial  this  night.  If  you  be  of  opinion  that  the 
trial  is  a  fair  one,  you  will  decide  whether  he  be 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  various  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge  P" 

Gilderoy  ceased ;  and  all  those  men  who  were 
seated  upon  the  benches,  exclaimed  as  if  with  one 
accord,  "  He  is  guilty  I" 

At  this  point  the  interest  which  I  felt  in  the 
proceedings  was  wound  up  to  an  almost  painful 
degree  of  tension  :  for  though  I  could  not  conceive 
what  was  now  to  follow,  yet  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  it  would  be  something  solemnly  awful.  Parks 
continued  silent :  but  his  whole  attitude,  as  he 
leant  over  the  rail  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
dock,  indicated  a  fearful  state  of  suspense.  There 
was  again  a  pause,  after  the  verdict  had  been  de- 
livered ;  and  then  Gilderoy  spoke  with  the  deepest 
solemnity. 

"  Thomas  Parks,  you  have  been  declared  guilty 
of  the  foul  crimes  laid  to  your  charge.  Of  this 
guilt  no  one  present  can  possibly  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  £y  the  vilest  machinations  you 
obtained  the  signature  of  Miss  Percy  to  a  certain 
document,  by  means  of  which  you  flattered  your- 
self that  with  impunity  you  might  retain  posses- 
sion of  your  ill-gotten  riches,  and  that  you  might 
hold  that  young  lady  at  defiance.  The  document 
lies  upon  the  table :  it  was  obtained  by  fraud — let 
it  now  be  destroyed!" 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  once  took  up  the 
document— tore  it  to  pieces — and  setting  a  light 
to  the  fragments,  suffered  them  to  burn  upon  the 
floor,  stirring  them  with  his  foot  so  that  they 
might  be  all  the  more  quickly  consumed.  In  a 
few  moments  the  document  to  which  my  signature 
had  been  so  fraudulently  obtained,  was  reduced  to 
blackened  tinder,  which  the  Clerk  stamped  upon 
with  his  foot,  crushing  out  the  last  scintillating 
sparks. 

"Now,  prisoner,"  resumed  Gilderoy,  "you  stand 
in  the  position  of  one  who  has  not  even  the  slight- 
est legal  ground  to  sustain  the  impunity  hitherto 
enjoyed.  But  it  remains  for  me  to  place  before 
you  the  alternatives  between  which  you  have  to 
choose ;  and  that  decbion  on  your  part  must  be 
quickly  given.  You  have  perpetrated  crimes 
which  render  you  deserving  of  death.  Death 
therefore  is  one  of  those  alternatives  to  which  I 
bave  alluded.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  tribu- 
aal  will  be  satisfied  if  you  consent  to  make  complete 
yestitution  of  Miss  Percy's  fortune,  and  carry  out 
uhe  agreement  according  to  the  terms  arranged  on 
the  5  th  of  October,  1841.  If  the  latter  alternative 
is  your  choice,  you  will  be  detained  a  prisoner 
tvithin  these  walls  until  the  sum  of  thirty-sis 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  be  transferred  by 
you  to  the  name  of  Miss  Ellen  Percy  in  the  books 
oi  the  Bank  of  England — or  until  any  other  ar- 
rangement which  may  best  suit  your  convenience 
be  carried  out,  haying  the  same  effect.    That  you 


possess  sufficiency  of  resources  to  enable  you  to 
make  this  atonement,  I  have  already  acquired  the 
certitude.  Let  that  atonement  be  made,  therefore 
— and  the  very  instant  that  I  find  it  to  be  irrevo- 
cably accomplished,  you  shall  be  set  at  freedom. 
In  that  case  you  best  know,  Mr.  Parks,  whether  it 
will  suit  your  interests  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  night.  But  if  you  tell  the  tale 
to  the  world,  remember  that  at  the  same  time  you 
will  be  publishing  your  own  infamy  :  and  the 
forged  will  still  remains  at  Doctors'  Commons  as 
an  evidence  against  you!  That  will  must  ever 
exist  to  be  held  in  terror  over  you ;  and  in  order 
that  you  might  not  be  absolved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  forgery  should  your  future  con- 
duct merit  castigatioc,  I  ordained  the  destruction 
of  the  document  which  now  lies  a  blackened  piece 
of  tinder  upon  the  floor.    But  I  have  said  enough ! 

It  is  now  for  you  to  decide Immediate  death, 

or  else  the  speediest  atonement !" 

Scarcely  had  Gilderoy  thus  ceased  speaking, 
when  a  fearful  spectacle  began  to  develop  itself. 
The  low  platform  on  which  his  chair  was  placed, 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  stand  against  a  wall, 
covered,  as  the  rest  of  the  apartment  was,  with 
black  drapery.  But  now  that  black  drapery  parted 
in  the  middle :  the  two  portions  into  which  that 
sable  curtain  was  thus  divided,  were  slowly  drawn 
aside — and  it  became  apparent  that  it  had  merely 
screened  off  a  section  of  the  apartment,  which 
thus  proved  to  be  even  more  spacious  than  it  at 
first  appeared.  There  was  a  window  at  the  further 
extremity;  and  in  the  space  that  was  now  being 
disclosed  to  view,  a  sinister  object  was  gradually 
discovered.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  gibbet, 
with  the  halter  pendant  to  the  beam;  and  beneath 
that  halter  stood  a  man  dressed  in  black,  and 
wearing  a  sable  mask  upon  his  countenance.  A 
cold  shudder  crept  through  me :  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  Beda's  arm — I  was  about  to  say  that  not  for 
worlds  would  I  suffer  the  awful  sentence  of  death 
to  be  carried  into  execution  in  case  Mr.  Parks 
should  refuse  to  make  the  required  atonement— 
but  I  gasped  for  utterance— I  could  not  articulate 
a  syllable.  No  tragedy  in  which  I  had  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  was  so  awful,  so  fearful  as 
this !  Beda  comprehended  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  and  why  I  thus  laid  my  hand  upon  her; 
for  she  hastily  whispered,  "  For  heaven's  sake 
breathe  not  a  word,  dear  Miss!  that  wretched 
man  will  prefer  the  milder  alternative  !" 

There  was  a  solemn  silence  throughout  the 
apartment.  Parks  stood  immoveable  in  the  dock; 
and  there,  at  the  extremity  of  that  dimly-lighted 
tribunal — making  me  shudderingly  think  of  the 
Inquisition  and  Vehm-Gerichts  of  past  ages, — there 
was  that  sinister  object  looming  through  the  ob- 
scurity, the  executioner  standing  beneath  the  pen- 
dant rope ! 

"Prisoner,"  said  Gilderoy,  at  length  breaking 
that  solemn  pause,  "  you  have  five  minutes  for  your 
decision  :" — and  drawing  forth  a  watch,  the  old  man 
held  it  in  bis  hand,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  its  dial. 

There  was  again  a  deep  silence—but  this  time  it 
was  of  short  duration;  for  the  wretched  Parks, 
evidently  impressed  with  the  terrible  earnestness 
of  the  whole  scene,  suddenly  gasped  forth,  "  Spare 
my  life !  I  will  make  the  atonement— I  will  pay 
the  money — but— but — when  I  have  done  it,  you 
will  give  me  my  liberty  ?" 
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"E?st  assured,"  replied   Gilderoy,   "  no  pledge  , 
which  comes  from  my  lips  shall  be  violated  !     If  ■ 
your  death  were  resolved  upon,  it  would  have  been  • 
sufficient  to  hand  you  over  to  one  of  the  regular  ; 
tribunals  of  the  country,  in  the  presence  of  which  i 
all  your  guilt  would  have  been  made  apparent  the  [ 
same  as  it  is  here  this  night ;    and   not   merely  : 
would  Miss  Percy  have  recovered  her  fortune,  but  I 
you  would  be  doomed  to  the  scaffold  !    As  it  is,  we 
are  contented  with    the  atonement— and  your  life 
is  spared.     Tour  clerk  is  present :  he  is  provided 
with  certain  necessary  papers  for  you  to  sign.     I 
will  myself  to-morrow  see  that  the  negotiation  is 
fully  carried   outj    and    the    moment    that   Miss 
Percy's  fortuce  irrevocably  stands  in  her  name  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  elsewhere,  shall  you  be 
restored  to  liberty." 

Mr.  Parks  advanced  towards  the  table,  which 
Mr.  Moss  likewise  approached  ;  and  though  neither 
myself  nor  Beda  caught  what  was  said,  yet  was  it 
plainly  apparent  that  the  lawyer  in  his  malignity 
gave  vent  to  some  reproach  or  insulting  observa- 
tion to  Mr.  Moss  ;  for  Gilderoy  at  once  sternly  in- 
terfering, exclaimed,  "  Silence,  Sir  !  That  young 
man  is  protected :  he  has  given  his  assistance  in  a 
righteous  cause — and  he  must  not  be  made  the 
object  of  your  malevolence  !" 

There  was  now  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  Mr.  Moss  produced  some  papers,  which  Mr. 
Parks  proceeded  to  fill  up.  At  the  same  time  the 
sable  curtains  behind  Gilderoy's  chair  were  gradu- 
ally closed;  and  the  sinister  paraphernalia  of 
death  were  concealed  from  the  view.  It  appeared 
as  if  I  could  breathe  more  freely  when  this  was 
done ;  and  Beda  whispered  to  me  as  she  warmly 
pressed  my  hand,  "  Everything  has  ended  well, 
dear  Miss  Percy  !  Accept  my  fervid  congratula- 
tiona  !" 

"  Thanks,  dear  Beda,"  I  replied :  "  but  we 
will  not  be  too  sure.  I  have  already  experienced 
80  many  disappointments,  that  not  until  the 
money  shall  be  actually  in  my  possession  dare  I 
flatter  myself  with  the  enjoyment  of  such  good 
fortune.  I  know  that  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
that  sagacious  and  friendly  old  man,  as  well  as 
those  by  whom  he  is  so  ably  succoured  in  these 
proceedings,  all  will  be  done  to  ensure  a  success- 
ful issue.  But  you  know  the  old  proverb— which 
though  vulgar,  is  a  true  one—'  There  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip;'  and  my  past  expe- 
riences prevent  me  from  being  sanguine." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Beda,  "  I  scarcely  now  see  how 
there  can  be  any  possibility  of  failure.  Depend 
upon  it,  Gilderoy  knows  full  well  what  he  is  about 
— and  there  is  Mr.  Moss,  who  is  not  only  faithful 
to  your  interests,  but  be  is  a  thorough  man  of 
business " 

"  "Well,  my  dear  Beda,  we  shall  see,"  I  inter- 
rupted her.  "  I  confess  that  there  appear  to  be 
ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  I  shall  recover  the 
fortune  of  which  I  have  so  long  been  despoiled : 
but  still  there  is  that  one  chance  which  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  may  turn  up  ;  and  therefore  if  my 
star  should  still  prove  unlucky  in  this  respect, 
Beda,  you  will  see  with  what  fortitude  and  calm 
resignation  I  shall  endure  the  misfortune." 

Here  our  softly  whispered  discourse  was  cut 
short  by  a  movement  at  the  table;  for  the  business 
was  evidently  ended.  Gilderoy  took  possession  of 
the   papers   which   had    been   signed :  the   gipsy- 


guards  went  forward  to  conduct  Mr.  Parks  from 
the  room.  "When  the  prisoner  was  led  away,  the 
men  who  had  formed  alike  the  auditory  and  tho 
jury,  rose  from  their  seats  and  also  quitted  the 
apartment,  followed  by  the  individual  who  had 
officiated  as  Clerk.  Gilderoy,  Mr.  Moss,  and  tho 
dwarf  alone  remained,  in  addition  to  Beda  and 
myself. 

The  hideous  hunchback  approached  tho  curtain 
which  concealed  us — raised  it — and  invited  us  to 
come  forth.  I  placed  a  couple  of  sovereigns  in 
the  dwarf's  hand ;  and  any  angry  feeling  which 
he  might  have  cherished  towards  me  on  account  of 
my  conduct  prior  to  the  proceedings  which  had 
just  terminated,  vanished  in  a  smile  which  dis- 
torted  his  countenance  into  a  still  more  dreadful 
hideousness,  if  possible,  and  which  displayed  his 
large  yellow  teeth.  I  now  approached  Gilderoy, 
who  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Moss ;  and  to  both 
of  them  did  I  express  my  sincerest  gratitude  for 
the  good  offices  they  had  rendered  with  a  view  to 
procure  me  my  rights. 

"You  have  of  course  lost  your  situation  witk 
your  late  employer,"  I  said  to  Moss;  "or  at  all 
events  you  would  not  resume  it  after  everything 
which  has  occurred.  You  must  permit  me  to 
make  you  such  recompense  as  both  my  duty  and 
my  gratitude  suggest " 

"Let  all  this  stand  over  until  to-morrow," 
said  Gilderoy :  "  it  will  be  time  enough,  Miss 
Percy,  when  you  are  put  in  possession  of  your  for- 
tune.' Mr.  Moss,  in  obedience  to  my  directions, 
brought  hither  with  him  to-night  the  requisite 
printed  forms  for  Mr.  Parks  to  fill  up,  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
To-morrow  Mr.  Moss  and  I  will  attend  to  that 
business.  Do  you  therefore  at  once  return  to 
your  own  abode,  Miss  Percy;  for  you  must  doubt- 
less be  wearied  with  the  excitement  arising  from 
these  proceedings." 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  one  question,  my  venerable 
friend,"  I  said.  "What  has  become  of  Dame 
Betty,  the  deceased  Zarah's  grandmother  ?" 

"  She  was  on  the  Continent,"  replied  Gilderoy, 
"  when  the  intelligence  reached  her  of  her  grand- 
daughter's death.  She  came  back  to  England— 
I  scarcely  know  whether  it  was  to  remain  here 
altogether— or  whether  it  was  to  ascertain  upon 
the  spot  all  the  particulars  connected  with  that 
death.  I  learnt  that  she  was  in  London ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  I  was  resolved  to  make  her 
services  available  to-night ;  for  I  must  tell  you 
that  in  this  respect  I  departed  from  the  plan  as  it 
was  originally  sketched  out  by  the  deceased  Zariih. 
Being  fully  aware  of  everything  that  concerns 
that  vile  old  woman,  I  had  her  completely  in  my 
power :  I  threatened  her — I  made  use  of  her  as 
the  means  of  inveigling  Parks  to  this  place — I 
forced  her  to  give  her  testimony,  as  you  heard 
it  ere  now.  I  had  pledged  myself  for  her  safety, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  she  should  de- 
part immediately  on  her  return  to  Prance :  for 
this  purpose  she  was  led  away  from  the  room  tho 
moment  her  testimony  was  given;  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  she  will  never  again  set  foot  ic 
London.  But  with  such  a  wretch  nothing  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  moreover  she  seems  to  havu  got  hold 
of  some  idea  that  her  granddaughter  Zirah  ex« 
perienced  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  her  hus- 
band  " 
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"Indeed?"  I  ejaculated. 

"  Yes— such  seems  to  be  her  belief,"  responded 
Gilderoy,  not  observing  anything  peculiar  in  the 
emotion  I  had  displayed :  "  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  mere  idle  fantasy  on  her  part — for  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  St.  Clair  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  Zarah." 

I  said  not  a  word :  the  dwarf  came  forward  to 
conduct  me  and  Beda  from  the  house ;  we  took 
leave  of  Gilderoy  and  Mr.  Moss— and  we  followed 
the  hunchback.  He  afforded  us  egress  by  the 
same  avenue  through  which  we  had  quitted  the 
premises  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  the  nearest 
church  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of  twelve  as 
we  emerged  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

THE    FIEE. 

We  hastened  to  the  nearest  point  where  a  hackney- 
vehicle  could  be  obtained,  in  order  that  the  ser- 
vants might  not  think  it  strange  if  we  returned  on 
foot.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mary  Glent- 
worth  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival ;  for  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  set 
out,  and  the  aflfectionate  girl  dreaded  lest  I  and 
Beda  should  have  experienced  some  perfidious 
treatment.  She  was  therefore  rejoiced  on  behold- 
ing our  safe  return ;  and  instead  of  immediately 
returning  to  rest,  I  sat  with  her  in  the  drawing- 
room,  describing  all  that  had  occurred.  Mary — 
as  Beda  had  previously  done  —  proflfered  the 
warmest  congratulations:  but  I  answered  in  a 
similar  strain,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not  sanguine 
and  that  I  should  not  believe  in  my  good  fortune 
until  it  was  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

It  was  close  upon  one  o'clock  when  Mary  and 
I  separated  to  retire  to  our  respective  chambers. 
Beda  was  in  readiness  to  attend  upon  me,  as  usual, 
and  assist  me  in  my  night- toilet :  but  I  besought 
her  to  seek  her  own  couch  without  delay,  for  I 
thought  she  must  be  thoroughly  weary.  She  how- 
ever insisted  upon  remaining  with  vxe;  and  she 
expatiated  in  glowing  terms  upon  the  sagacity 
which  the  patriarch  Gilderoy  had  displayed  in  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  memorable  scene  of  that 
night.  I  assured  Beda  that  on  the  morrow  I 
should  behave  most  liberally  to  Mr.  Moss,  and 
that  I  should  insist  upon  Gilderoy's  acceptance  of 
a  very  handsome  reward,  whether  I  recovered  my 
fortune  or  not. 

My  night-toilet  was  nearly  completed,  when 
Beda  and  I  were  startled  by  the  rapid  crashing 
rush  of  a  fire-engine  tearing  along  the  street.  To  a 
dweller  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  fires  average 
pretty  nearly  five  hundred  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  din  of  the  speeding  engine  has  always 
something  ominous  and  alarming.  I  started  up 
from  the  chair  in  which  I  was  seated  while  Beda 
was  combing  out  my  hair ;  and  we  both  instinc- 
tively rushed  to  the  window.  But  thence  we 
could  discern  no  evidence  of  a  conflagration.  My 
chamber  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  looking 
towards  the  south.  We  hastened  into  Mary 
Glentworth's  room,  which  was  immediately  behind 
my  own.  She  was  just  getting  into  bed  :  but  we 
told  her  what  we  had  heard— and  she  joined  us  at 


the  window  of  her  apartment.  Thence  we  could 
command  a  view  of  the  northern  sky,  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  the  eastern ;  and  now  in  this  latter 
direction— namely,  the  eastern  one — we  discerned 
that  strong  luminous  halo  which  is  thrown  up  by 
a  conflagration.  We  opened  the  windows— we 
looked  out — the  intervening  mazes  of  buildings 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  precisely  where 
the  tire  was:  but  the  overhanging  glare  grew 
brighter  and  brighter — and  we  therefore  were  only 
too  painfully  convinced  that  the  fire  must  be  an 
extensive  and  a  serious  one.  While  sympathizing 
with  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  might  be 
made  sufferers  thereby,  we  nevertheless  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  the  certainty  that  it  was  much 
too  remote  to  cause  any  apprehension  to  the  dwel- 
lers in  Great  Ormond  Street.  We  therefore  at 
length  bade  each  other  "  good  night "  and  retired 
to  rest. 

It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning 
that  I  awoke ;  and,  as  usual,  I  rang  for  Beda. 
Another  maid-servant  answered  the  summons, 
saying  that  Beda  had  gone  out  for  some  purpose 
which  she  had  not  mentioned,  and  that  she  was 
not  yet  returned.  It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
for  I  had  considerably  overslept  myself  through 
having  been  up  so  late ;  and  Beda  had  already 
been  an  hour  and  a  half  absent.  I  could  not 
understand  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  experienced 
no  uneasiness — for  I  knew  the  girl  well  enough  to 
be  assured  that  she  would  have  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation to  give  on  her  return. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  seen  the  fire  last  night. 
Miss  ?"  said  the  maid  who  was  taking  Beda'g 
place  :  "  for  I  heard  you  go  into  Miss  Glentworth's 
room  and  open  the  windows  soon  after  the  fire* 
engine  dashed  past." 

"Yes— I  saw  the  glare,"  I  answered.  "But 
have  you  heard  any  particulars " 

"The  milkman  told  me  and  Beda,"  replied  the 
maid,  "  that  the  fire  took  place  somewhere  in 
Clerkenwell,  in  one  of  the  very  worst  neighbour- 
hoods in  the  quarter  of  Saffron  Hill.  Several 
houses  were  totally  consumed,  and  others  were 
much  injured." 

"  In  Clerkenwell  ?"  I  said,  musingly  repeating 
the  name;  and  then  a  sudden  idea  occurred  to 
me :  Beda's  absence  seemed  now  to  be  explained 
— I  felt  convinced  that  she  must  have  been  startled 
by  the  intelligence  received  from  the  milkman,  and 
that  she  had  set  off  to  see  whether  Gilderoy's  esta- 
blishment had  suffered. 

Scarcely  had  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  when 
Beda  herself  entered  the  room ;  and  the  other 
maid  immediately  withdrew. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss !"  exclaimed  the  faithful 
girl,  her  countenance  now  exhibiting  the  distress 
which  she  no  longer  strove  to  conceal ;  "  you  will 
be  so  afflicted        ■" 

"Beda!"  I  said,  "is  it  possible  that  the  very 
place  where  we  were  last  night——" 

"  Yes,  Miss— it  was  there  that  the  fire  broke 

out It  is  all  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins But 

that  is  not  the  worst !     The  poor  old  man " 

"O  Boda!"  I  cried,  clasping  my  hands,    "do 

not  tell  me  that  the  venerable  Gilderoy Ah ! 

it  is  so  !" — and  the  deepest  affliction  seized  upon 
me,  as  Beda's  countenance  denoted  the  sad 
truth. 

"  Yes,  dear  Miss— that  poor  old  man  perished 
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in  the  conflagration !  It  is  known  likewise  that 
at  least  two  or  three  others— perhaps  even  more 
— n)U8t  have  likewise  met  their  death " 

"Ob,  this  is  terrible,  Beda!"  1  said,  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  intelligence  of  the  frightful 
calamity.  "  But  are  you  sure  that  the  patriarch 
Gilderoy is  there  no  hope " 

"  Alas,  Miss !  there  is  none !"  replied  Beda 
mournfully.  "  The  poor  old  man  was  seen 
etruggling  amidst  the  burning  rafters— battling 
as  it   were  for  his  life   against   the   rage    of  the 

devouring  element — his  garments  on  fire Oh  ! 

even  in  imagination  the  picture  is  horrible :  what 
must  the  reality  have  been  ?" 

The  tears  were  now  running  down  my  cheeks  : 
I  thought  not  of  the  probability  of  my  own  hopes 
in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  my  fortune  being 
utterly  wrecked  :  I  thought  only  of  that  good  old 
man  who  had  so  befriended  me,  perishing  so  hor- 
ribly. 

No.  61.— ElLBH  Pbect, 


"Yes,"  continued  Beda,  with  a  shudder,  "he 
was  seen  battling  for  his  life  amidst  the  blazing 
pile  !  —  then  all  suddenly  gave  way  —  and  — 
and " 

But  here  she  stopped,  for  ber  own  feelings 
choked  ber  utterance. 

"  And  you  say  there  were  others,  Beda  ?"  I 
tremulously  murmured, — "other  victims?  Did 
you  learn  anything " 

"  Few  were  the  details  that  I  could  pick  up," 
responded  Beda;  and  though  I  put  many  ques- 
tions, without  appearing  pointedly  to  do  so,  yet  I 
could  ascertain  nothing  which  gave  me  any  cer- 
tainty in  respect  to  Mr.  Parks.  There  is  how- 
ever  no  doubt  that  there  were  at  least  three  or  four 
victims — perhaps  more:  but  the  flames  spread 
with  such  terrific  rapidity  that  long  before  the 
engines  arrived  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze. 
From  what  I  can  learn,"  continued  Beda,  with 
an  ominous  expression  of  countenance,  "  the  firs 
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must  have  broken  out  in  that  very  apartment 
where  we  were  last  night.  Thence  it  spread  to 
both  houses— and  thence  to  the  adjacent  ones,  I 
saw  the  ruins— no  one  could  now  suspect  that 
there  had  been  a  place  there  which  had  served  for 
BO  solemn  and  fearful  a  scene  as  that  whereof  we 
were  the  witnesses  !  As  for  Mr.  Parks,  it  is 
next  to  certain  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
victims ;  for  you  remember  that  he  was  to  be  de- 
tained  a  captive " 

"  And  there  was  Mr.  Moss !"  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, with  a  renewed  apprehension.       "  You 

remember  that  we  left  him  there And  yet  let 

us  hope,"  I  hurriedly  continued,  "  that  he  stayed 
not  with  the  poor  old  man  !" 

"  If  he  be  safe,"  responded  Beda,  "  he  will  be 
certain  to  call  very  soon  and  make  you  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  you  may  be  a  sufferer  :  for  Oh ! 
I  fear  that  when  you  last  night  told  me  that  you 
were  not  sanguine,  and  that  out  of  a  hundred 
chances  there  was  at  least  one  against  you — I  fear 
lest  there  must  have  been  in  your  mind  a  mys- 
terious  presentiment  of  evil,  though  you  compre- 
hended it  not  at  the  time  !" 

Mary  Glent worth  now  entered  my  chamber; 
and  I  told  her  everything  which  Beda  had  been 
relating.  She  was  much  shocked  and  horrified; 
and  we  were  still  conversing  on  the  subject,  when 
a  double  knock  resounded  through  the  bouse.  I 
then  recollected  that  I  had  written  to  my  father  to 
call  upon  me  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

i  had  hitherto  told  my  sire  nothing  of  all  my 
proceedings  in  respect  to  Gilderoy ;  and  in  observ- 
ing this  secrecy  I  had  more  reasons  than  one.  In 
the  first  place  I  feared  lest  his  apprehensions  of 
treachoi-y  might  prompt  him  to  insist  that  1  should 
not  again  laucoh  into  such  enterprises  as  the  one 
that  so  seriously  menaced  me  with  danger  at 
Petersfield ;  or  at  all  events  I  knew  that  he  would 
insist  upon  accompanying  me;-— and  having  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  painful  scene  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  occasion  wo  were  together  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Parks,  I  had  ever  since  deter- 
mine<l  to  avoid  bringing  my  father  into  contact 
with  that  man.  But  when  everything  should  be 
over  in  respect  to  Gilderoy's  proceedings,  it  was 
my  intention  to  reveal  all  those  particulars  to  my 
parent.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  had  written 
to  him  on  the  preceding  day,  desiring  him  to 
come  to  me  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
ensuing  one.  He  bad  now  arrived  in  obedience  to 
that  appointment. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  and  I  were  alone  together  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  and  I  told  him  everything  that 
had  occurred.  He  did  not  blame  me  for  any  rashness 
on  my  part  in  having  again  plunged  into  an  en- 
terprise  where  gipseys  were  concerned;  because  up 
to  a  certain  point  all  had  progressed  satisfactorily  ; 
and  if  there  were  now  a  failure  it  must  be  attri- 
buted wholly  and  solely  to  the  conflagration. 
That  such  a  failure  would  indeed  ensue,  there  was 
only  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  ;  but  my  father 
set  out  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  institute 
certain  inquiries. 

About  three  hours  passed— and  I  remained  in  a 
state  of  considerable  agitation  until  my  father  re- 
turned. This  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he 
brought  was  alike  mysterious  and  distressing.    It 


was  distressing,  because  Beda's  information  was 
confirmed  in  respect  to  old  Gilderoy,  who  had  be- 
yond all  doubt  perished  in  the  conflagration.  It 
was  also  distressing  because  Mr.  Moss  had  not 
since  been  heard  of.  In  respect  to  the  mysteri- 
ousness  of  certain  incidents,  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation will  be  sufficient  on  this  head.  Mr.  Parks 
had  disappeared— but  whether  he  had  perished  in 
the  fire,  or  having  survived,  had  fled,  was  left  en- 
tirely to  conjecture.  His  wife  and  children  had 
also  disappeared :  they  had  left  their  house  at 
about  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  morning,  Mrs. 
Parks  taking  all  her  plate  and  valuables  with  her. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  sum  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  pounds  which  stood  in  Mr.  Parks's 
name  at  the  Bank  of  England,  had  been  disposed 
of  soon  after  the  doors  of  that  establishment 
opened :  the  business  was  transacted  on  behalf  of 
some-gentleman  whom  the  stockbroker  described 
to  my  father,  but  with  whose  personal  appearance 
my  sire  was  altogether  unacquainted.  He  had 
given  his  name  as  Jenkinson ;  and  only  one  thing 
was  certain,  which  was  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Parks 
himself. 

Thus  stood  the  matter.  My  father  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Parks  had  survived  the  fire, 
but  that  finding  I  was  resolute  in  recovering  my 
rights,  either  by  direct  or  imUrect  means,  he  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  flee  the  country.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  my  father  suspect  that  Mr.  Moss  had 
played  a  treacherous  game,  and  getting  possession 
of  the  Bank  papers  from  Gilderoy,  had  used  them 
for  his  own  purpose.  Por  in  the  first  place  the 
individual  that  gave  the  name  of  Jenkinson  to  the 
stockbroker  who  transacted  the  business,  answered 
not  to  the  description  ot  Mr.  Moss.  In  the  second 
place  the  transfer-papers  were  tilled  up  to  the  full 
amount  which  Mr.  Parks  possessed  in  the  Bank, 
and  not  for  the  sum  of  thirty- six  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  which  on  the  previous  night  had 
been  assigned  to  me.  In  the  third  place  the 
papers  themselves  were  antedated  three  or  four 
days.  And  in  the  fourth  place  there  was  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  Mrs.  ParliS  and  the  children, 
with  all  the  valuables  which  in  their  hurried  flight 
they  could  possibly  carry  away  with  them.  These 
circumstances,  taken  together,  formed  strong  cor- 
roborative evidence  to  acquit  Moss  of  treachery, 
and  to  prove  that  Parks  had  by  some  unaccount- 
able means  survived  the  conflagration.  Still  there 
was  a  degree  of  mystery  enveloping  the  affair,  and 
which  merely  giving  scope  for  conjecture,  pre- 
vented the  mind  from  arriving  at  any  certainty 
upon  the  point.  The  only  thing  thut  seemed  but 
too  positive  was  that  my  evil  star  had  continued  in 
the  ascendant  iu  reference  to  my  rightful  heritage, 
j  and  that  I  was  not  merely  deprived  of  it  for  the 
present,  but  that  I  must  at  length  look  upon  it 
as  utterly  gone  for  ever.  My  father  was  deeply 
afOlicted, — as  were  likewise  Mary  Glentworth  and 
Beda,  when  these  things  were  communicated  to 
them ;  but  I  reminded  them  that  I  had  all  along 
assured  them  I  was  not  too  sanguine,  and  that  if  I 
failed  to  recover  my  just  rights  I  should  sit  down 
with  calm  resignation  under  the  misfortune,  in- 
stead of  uselessly  repining  at  it. 

The  evening  newspapers,  in  giving  a  description 
of  the  fire,  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  anything  peculiar  con- 
nected with  Gilderoy  Hemp's  eatablishrncut.    They 
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merely  spoke  of  the  houses  which  were  destroyed, 
as  having  been  occupied  by  "  gipseys,  tramps,  and 
other  persons  belonging  to  the  very  refuse  of 
society."  There  was  however  a  painfully  vivid 
picture  given  of  the  death  scene  of  poor  Gilderoy 
— to  which  Beda  had  so  forcibly  alluded,  according 
to  the  information  which  she  had  gathered  from 
the  bystanders  on  the  spot  at  the  time  she  visited 
the  ruins. 

A  week  now  passed  ;  and  one  morning  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  requesting  me  to  favour 
him  with  a  call  at  Furnival's  Inn  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Thither  I  accordingly  repaired  at  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  having  previously  sent  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  I  would  be  there  at  that 
hour.  I  was  at  once  introduced  into  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's private  office ;  and  he  said  to  me,  "  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear.  Miss  Percy,  that  I  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  arranging  this  business  accord- 
ing to  your  desire.  It  seems  that  Major  Gower 
himself  has  all  along  been  reasonable  enough— and 
indeed,  from  everything  which  I  have  learnt,  he  is 
a  young  man  of  estimable  character.  It  was  only 
by  the  advice  of  his  attorneys  that  he  held  out— or 
rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  they  insisted  on 
holding  out  for  him,  by  the  preposterous  demand 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  property  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gower,— and  which  bequest  was 
legally  made  unto  yourself." 

"Now,  therefore,  I  am  to  understand,"  I  said, 
"  that  Major  Gower  is  willing  to  share  the  pro- 
perty with  me  ?" 

"  He  is  not  only  willing,"  responded  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, "  but  he  most  gratefully  accepts  your  pro- 
posal. He  considers  that  you  have  acted  most 
nobly  and  generously.  In  a  word,  Miss  Percy,  he 
called  upon  me  this  morning — he  was  here  when 
your  message  came  specifying  the  hour  when  you 
would  be  with  me — and  he  entreated  my  permis- 
sion to  return  at  this  hour,  in  order  that  he  might 
personally  express  all  the  gratitude  he  feels  towards 
you.     I  gave  my  assent.     Have  I  done  wrong  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  am  exces- 
sively glad  that  the  business  is  thus  amicably  set- 
tled without  the  further  perplexities  of  the  law. 
And  to  you,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  my  gratitude  is  due, 
for  having  conducted  the  affair  to  such  an  inexpen- 
sive  issue." 

"  Not  another  syllable  upon  that  point,"  eja- 
culated the  lawyer.  "  And  now  while  we  have  a 
little  leisure  before  Major  Gower  arrives,  tell  me 
about  your  friend  Mary  Glentworth." 

"  She  is  still  in  the  same  mood  with  reference  to 
the  Ardleigh  family  :  she  is  bent  upon  going  upon 
the  stage— and  in  another  fortnight  she  makes  her 
debut,  simultaneously  with  a  young  lady  of  great 
promise  " 

Here  one  of  the  clerks  entered  to  announce 
Major  Gower.  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  beheld 
before  me  a  tall  handsome  man,  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  faultless  Grecian  pro- 
file, and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
indicated  a  generous  frankness  of  disposition.  He 
had  dark  hair — very  fine  eyes— and  good  teeth  :  he 
wore  a  moustache  ;— his  form  was  slender  and 
perfectly  symmetrical.  He  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes  ;  and  altogether  his  appearance  was  what 
may  be  termed  most  prepossessing.  Mr.  Wilkia- 
Bon  introduced  him  to  mo  j  and  he  at  once  said, 
with   all   the  frankness  which   his    looks  denoted. 


"Permit  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  Miss 
Percy  ;  for  instead  of  regarding  you  as  a  hostile 
litigant,  it  is  as  a  benefactress — a  real  benefac- 
tress," he  added,  emphatically,  "  that  I  greet 
youl" 

There  was  so  much  enthusiasm — so  much  natu- 
ral fervour  in  the  strain  in  which  Major  Gower 
thus  addressed  me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  generosity  of  his  own  disposition  while  he  was 
eulogizing  mine.  I  was  therefore  doubly  glad  that 
the  matter  was  amicably  settled  :  but  I  said,  "  I 
really  cannot  receive  the  credit  for  so  much  mag- 
nanimity as  you  seem,  Major  Gower,  iucliaed  to 
attribute  to  me." 

"Oh!  if  you  knew  all.  Miss  Percy,"  he  eja- 
culated, "you  would  not  wonder  that  I  feel  my 
heart  so  light — my  spirits  so  buoyant " 

"At  all  events,"  I  said,  with  a  smile,  "it  is 
better  that  this  business  should  be  arranged  in  a 
friendly  manner,  than  that  we  should  assume  the 
attitude  of  enemies  and  waste  in  law  the  property 
relative  to  which  a  temporary  dispute  arose." 

"  And  yet.  Miss  Percy,"  rejoined  Major  Gower, 
"there  are  few — very  few  indeed  who  would  argue 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  rational  and  so  generous. 
There  is  no  doubt  your  claim  to  the  entire  property 
is  excellent,  and  that  my  pretensions  were  but 
vague  and  shadowy  in  the  presence  of  my  de- 
ceased uncle's  will.  I  am  aware  of  the  motives 
which  have  been  mainly  influential  in  prompting 
you  to  this  settlement.  While  maintaining  the 
strict  justice  of  your  own  claim,  you  nevertheless 
hesitated  to  enrich  yourself  to  the  prejudice  of  one 
who  was  most  unjustly  disinherited  by  his  deceased 
relative.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson all  the  kindness,  the  delicacy,  and  the  for- 
bearance with  which  you  have  acted ;  and  it  is  for 
this  that  I  thank  you !  I  know  likewise  that  when 
you  were  informed  that  I  was  no  undeserving  nor 
unprincipled  character  —  no  extravagant  spend- 
thrift nor  depraved  libertine — you  expressed  your 
sorrow  that  I  should  have  been  so  completely  de- 
prived of  that  fortune  which  I  had  more  or  less 
right  to  regard  as  my  legitimate  heritage.  In  a 
word.  Miss  Percy,  your  conduct  has  been  most  ad- 
mirable— you  have  laid  me  under  a  lasting  obli- 
gation—  and  I  experience  the  utmost  gratitude 
towards  you  1" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  think,  Major  Gower,"  I 
said,  "  from  all  that  I  have  learnt  relative  to  your 
character  and  disposition,  that  you  could  have 
given  your  deceased  uncle  such  dire  offence  as  to 
deserve  such  retribution." 

"No,  Miss  Percy,"  ejaculated  the  officer;  "and 
on  this  point  I  am  bound  to  give  you  every  expla 
nation." 

"  I  do  not  desire  it.  Major  Gowei*,''  I  inter- 
jected, "if  family  secrets  be  involved " 

"  Alas !  those  of  whom  I  have  to  speak  are  both 
gone,  and  there  can  be  no  violation  of  any  secrecy 
in  the  few  words  I  am  about  to  utter.  My  uncle 
Mr.  Gower  was  a  man  of  most  peculiar  disposition 
and  character.  Those  who  knew  him  superficially, 
believed  him  to  be  a  frank-hearted,  generous- 
minded,  unsophisticated  country  gentleman " 

"  Such  was  the  impression  he  made  upon  me," 
I  observed,  "  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him." 

"But  perhaps  there  was  never  a  man,"  con- 
tinued Major  Gower,  "more  inveterate  in  his 
prejudices — more  doggedly  persistent  in  his  obsti- 


nacy — or  more  unrelenting  in  any  aversions  that 
he  might  conceive.  He  could  be  a  stanch  friend  : 
but  heaven  help  the  individual  who  provoked  his 
hatred  and  fell  into  his  power !  I  know  not,  Miss 
Percy,  to  what  extent  you  may  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  my  uncle's  true  character        ■" 

"  I  knew  sufficient  of  it  to  be  convinced,  as  I 
now  listen  to  you,  that  in  no  sense  is  your  descrip- 
tion exaggerated  :" — and  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  the  horrible  vengeance  that  was  wreaked  upon 
the  wretched  Lord  Frederick  Ravenscliffe. 

"  I  should  inform  you.   Miss  Percy,"  continued 
Major  Gower,  "  that  at  an  early  age  I  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  totally  dependent  upon  my  uncle.    He 
behaved  towards  me  as  if  I  were  bis  own  son : 
be   spared  no  expense  to  give  me  a  good   edu- 
cation at  a  military  college— and  on  the  very  day 
that  I  completed  my  sixteenth  year,  I  was  gazetted 
to  a  commission  in   the  army.      My   uncle  pur- 
chased my  promotions  step  by  st«p  as  rapidly  as 
gold  could  achieve  these  objects.     I  thought  I  had 
every  reason  to  blesa  bim  :  but  at  that  time  I  was 
obedient  to  all  his  wishes  and  mandates,  and  no- 
thing therefore  transpired  between  us  to  develop 
his  character  in  its  true  light  to  my  comprehension. 
I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago.     At 
that  time  I  had  just  fallen  in  with  a  young  lady 
who  had  made  a  certain  impression  upon  my  heart. 
One  day  my  uncle  summoned  me  to  his  country- 
seat,  with  the  intimation  that  be  had  a  matter  of 
some   importance   on   which   he   was   desirous   of 
speaking   to  me; — and  thither  I  accordingly  re- 
paired.     I  could  not  conceive  what  this  important 
business  might  possibly  be:    but  on  finding  myself 
alone  with  my  uncle,   it  was  very  soon  explained. 
In   a   letter    to   my   cousin   Pelicia  —  alas,   poor 
Felicia  !— I  bad  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  been 
impressed   with  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady  to 
whom  I  have  just  alluded.     I  had  no  secrets  from 
Felicia :    I   had  known  her  from  her  infancy — I 
looked  upon  her  as  a  sister — and   I  knew  that  she 
regarded  me  as  a  brother.     She  entertained  for  me 
no  sentiment  of  a  more  tender  nature ;  and  thus  I 
bad  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  her  the 
confidante  of  the  little  secret  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred. She  in  her  unsuspecting  artlessness  showed 
the  letter  to  her  father  ;    and  hence  the  summons 
that  was  sent  oflf  to  command   my  immediate  pre- 
sence at  the  country-seat.     Mr.  Grower  questioned 
me  concerning  the   young  lady  of  whom  I  had 
spoken  in  that  letter.     I  told  him  frankly  that  I 
had  only  been  very  recently  introduced  to  her,  and 
that  no  serious  step  had  as  yet  been  taken — no 
avowal  of  love  as  yet  made.     Indeed,  with  that 
habit  of  deference  with  which   all  my  conduct  to- 
wards my  uncle  was  characterized,   I  should  not 
have  thought  of  entering  into    any  engagement 
without  having  previously  communicated  my  desire 
to  him  and  received  his  sanction  to  my  proceedings. 
All  these  assurances  I  gave  him  at  the  interview  of 
which  I  am  speaking.   He  appeared  much  pleased; 
and  then  for  the  first  time   I   to  my  astonishment 
learnt  that  he  entertained  certain  views  which  he 
went  on  to  describe.     He  intended  me  to  become 
the  husband  of  his  daughter !     I  was  not  merely 
surprised — I  was  even  shocked  :  for  though  Felicia 
and  myself  were  in  reality  only  cousins,  yet  as  we 
had  been  brought  up  together  from  childhood,  I 
looked  upon  her  as  a  sister.     I  frankly  explained 


my  feelings  to  Mr.  Gower;  and  I  assured  him 
that  if  he  questioned  Felicia,  he  would  find  that 
hers  were  of  a  kindred  nature.  But  he  would  not 
listen  patiently  to  my  representations :  he  said 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  how  to  act.  He  had 
pushed  me  on  rapidly  in  life  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  to  become  his  heir,  and  that  this  heritage 
would  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  daughter  in- 
asmuch as  by  means  of  marriage  we  should  become 
the  joint  possessors  of  his  wealth.  I  remonstrated 
— I  entreated — I  implored  :  but  all  to  no  effect ! 
I  prayed  that  he  would  consult  his  daughter :  his 
only  answer  was  that  he  knew  Felicia  was  ready 
and  willing  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  At  length 
matters  came  to  that  point  which  compelled  me  to 
assure  my  uncle  that  much  as  I  loved  Felicia  in 
one  sense — that  is  to  say,  as  a  cousin  or  as  a  sister 
— I  could  not  possibly  love  her  in  the  sense  which 
would  justify  me  in  conducting  her  to  the  altar. 
Besides,  my  heart  was  already  impressed  with  the 
image  of  another ;  and  I  felt  that  this  other  could 
alone  constitute  my  happiness.  Then  it  was  that 
my  uncle's  true  disposition  developed  itself:  he 
suddenly  revealed  his  character  to  me  as  that  of 
the  stern,  self-willed,  obstinate  tyrant.  He  bade 
me  yield  to  his  wishes  or  else  consider  myself  for 
evermore  cast  off  from  his  favour.  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  at  his  feet — I  besought  him  not  to  treat  me 
thus — I  adjured  him  by  all  his  former  kindness  to- 
wards me  to  maintain  the  same  generous  treat- 
ment. He  was  inexorable.  '  Assent  to  what  I 
have  proposed,'  he  said,  'or  depart  hence  and  see 
my  face  no  more.' — Then  it  was  that  my  own  spirit 
rebelled :  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  the  foot  of  a  domestic  tyrant — high  words 
ensued  between  us — and  he  banished  me  from  his 
presence.  Yet  even  then  I  could  scarcely  think 
that  he  would  maintain  his  stern  decision,  until  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  full  of 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  taxing  me  with  the  black- 
est ingratitude,  and  withdrawing  the  allowance 
which  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Now  I  indeed  saw 
that  everything  was  at  an  end  between  my  uncle 
and  myself !  I  have  detained  you  a  long  time, 
Miss  Percy — longer  than  I  had  at  first  anticipated, 
with  this  narrative  of  explanations :  but  it  is 
finished,  and  you  perceive  that  I  was  really  guilty 
towards  my  uncle  of  no  offence  which  deserved  so 
great  a  punishment  as  that  of  complete  disin- 
heritance." 

"  Far  from  it.  Major  GnDwer,"  I  said :  "  it  would 
be  most  unreasonable  to  blame  you  !  But  as  you 
have  treated  nie  with  so  much  frankness,  may  I 
venture  to  hope  that  in  respect  to  the  young  lady 
to  whom  you  have  alluded,  all  has  progressed 
smoothly  r.ud  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ensure 
your  bappines?  ?" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Percy  !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  you 
can  now  perhaps  understand  wherefore  my  joy  w.os 
so  enthusiastic,  and  why  I  was  even  prepared  to 
worship  you  as  a  benefactress,  when  I  learnt  that 
you  were  disposed  to  settle  everything  in  an  ami- 
cable manner.  Yes  ! — no  doubt  my  happiness  may 
now  be  insured  I  Ah,  believe  me.  Miss  Percy" — 
and  here  a  deep  mournfulness  suddenly  overspread 
the  Major's  countenance, — "  believe  me  wben  I 
declare  that  I  was  greatly  distressed  on  hearing  of 
poor  Felicia's  death  !  And  perhaps  you  will  not 
deem  me  a  hypocrite  or  a  dissembler  if  I  add  that 
I  was  shocked  likewise  at  the  death  of  my  uncle 
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following  so  soon  upon  the  bereavement  he  had 
experienced  in  respect  to  his  daughter  !  I  fear 
that  there  were  some  mysterious  circumstances 
connected  with  the  latter  days  of  poor  Felicia, — 
those  circumstances  which  afforded  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  that  kind  sympathy  to  which 
such  special  allusion  was  made  in  my  uncle's  last 
will  and  testament." 

"  There  were  painful  circumstances,  Major 
Gower,"  I  said  :  "  but  we  will  not  further  allude 
to  them." 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  the  oflScer,— "  it  may 
have  been  some  nine  or  ten  months  back— when  I 
happened  to  hear  it  rumoured  that  Felicia  was  to 
be  conducted  to  the  altar  by  Lord  Frederick  Ea- 
yensoliffe ;  and  then  to  my  astonishment  I  one 
day  read  in  the  newspaper  that  this  young  noble- 
man had  suddenly  espoused  the  beautiful  Miss 
Norman  :  so  that  I  feared  lest  poor  Felicia  should 
have  been  unhandsomely  treated  by  Lord  Frede- 
rick. I  dared  not  call  upon  my  cousin,  nor  pre- 
sent myself  at  her  father's  house  :  I  was  stationed 
with  my  regiment  at  a  country.town  at  the  time 
—and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  particu- 
lars in  reference  to  those  subjects  to  which  I  have 
just  been  alluding." 

"  And  those  subjects  are  indeed  painful,  Major 
Gower,"  I  said :  "  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  inform 
you  that  your  surmise  was  only  too  correct.  Your 
unfortunate  cousin  Felicia  loved  Lord  Frederick — 
he  espoused  another— his  conduct  was  most  un- 
handsome  and  Felicia  died  of  a  broken  heart !" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Major  Gower 
meditated  sadly  and  mournfully.  Whether  he  sus- 
pected that  I  had  left  anything  untold,  I  cannot 
say  :  but  he  put  no  further  questions  and  said 
not  another  syllable  upon  the  painful  topic.  He 
took  his  leave  of  me,  reiterating  the  assurances 
of  his  most  fervid  gratitude  and  declaring  that  he 
regarded  me  as  a  benefactress. 

When  he  had  departed  from  the  ofBce,  I  had  a 
consultation  with  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  and  this  gen- 
tleman entered  into  minute  explanations  relative 
to  the  property  left  by  the  deceased  Mr.  Gower. 
It  appeared  that  from  the  rents  of  the  estate  and 
from  money  in  the  funds  there  was  an  income  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  country-seat  with  the  domain  attached, 
and  it  was  worth  about  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  the  desire  of  Major  Gower  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  landed  estates,  and  to  leave  me  my 
fair  commensurate  portion  in  the  shape  of  funded 
property.  In  short,  after  entering  minutely  into 
figures  and  calculations,  it  was  sbown  that  if  I 
accepted  this  arrangement  I  should  enjoy  a  clear 
income  of  about  twelve  thousand  a  year,  as  well 
as  being  absolute  mistress  of  the  capital  producing 
this  amount.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
consented  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  informed  me  that 
as  both  parties  were  now  agreed  as  to  the  mode 
of  settling  the  affairs,  they  could  be  brought  to  a 
termination  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks.  I 
therefore  took  my  departure  from  the  lawyer's 
office,  with  a  heart  elate  at  the  brilliant  prospects 
that  were  open  before  me.  On  my  return  to  Great 
Ormond  Street  I  lost  no  time  in  communicrttini; 
the  pleasing  intelligence  to  my  father  ;  and  I  like- 
wise wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  Mr.  Norman.  JBiit 
I  said  nothing  upon  the  subject  to  Mary  Gloat- 
worth,  Aline  Marcy,  or  any  other  friends  ;  for  my 


experiences  of  life  had  already  most  severely 
taught  me  to  boast  of  no  hopes  until  they  wero 
completely  realized. 


CHAPTER  LXXrX. 

THE     TWOFOLD       DEBUT. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  through- 
out so  many  chapters  I  should  have  scarcely 
mentioned  the  name  of  Henry  Wakefieldw  Nearly 
ten  months  had  now  elapsed  since  I  separated  from 
him  at  Paisley,  and  since  his  departure  from 
England  on  his  return  to  the  United  States.  But 
because  I  have  been  thus  comparatively  silent  with 
regard  to  him,  it  must  not  for  an  instant  be  sup. 
posed  that  my  love  had  diminished.  On  the  con* 
trary,  my  heart  remained  faithfully  devoted  to  my 
cousin,  and  my  affection  had,  if  possible,  become 
more  tender  and  more  deeply  rooted.  We  corre- 
sponded frequently ;  and  all  the  letters  which  I 
received  from  him,  contained  not  merely  the  as- 
surances of  his  own  unalterable  love,  but  likewise 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  affairs  in  which 
he  was  concerned  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Paisley  were  still  progressing  in  a  most  favourable 
manner.  In  about  six  weeks,  or  two  months  at 
the  outside,  Henry  expected  to  be  enabled  to  set 
foot  again  upon  the  British  soil ;  and  I  looked  for- 
ward with  the  most  joyous  feelings  to  the  prospect 
of  our  meeting. 

In  my  own  letters  to  Henry  Wakefield  I  had 
said  nothing  of  my  hopes  which  were  at  different 
times  excited  (and  then  most  cruelly  disappointed) 
of  obtaining  from  Mr.  Parks  the  fortune  be- 
queathed to  me  by  my  deceased  grandfather.  I 
thought  that  if  those  hopes  should  be  realized,  it 
would  prove  time  enough  to  transmit  the  happy 
information  to  my  cousin.  I  now  entertained  the 
same  view  in  reference  to  the  far  more  brilliant 
prospects  which  appeared  to  spread  themselves  out 
before  me  in  reference  to  my  share  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gower's  wealth.  Thus,  in  again  writing  to  Henry, 
I  said  nothing  upon  this  subject.  But  O^ !  I 
thought  to  myself — what  happiness,  what  delight 
would  be  mine  if  on  Henry's  return  to  Great 
Britain  I  could  say  to  him,  "  There  is  henceforth 
no  necessity  for  me  to  remain  upon  the  stage,  nor 
for  you  to  wade  through  the  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities of  mercantile  pursuits  :  for  we  are  rich  — 
we  have  immense  wealth  —  we  possess  twelve 
thousand  a  year!" 

I  must  candidly  confess  that  when  writing  to 
Henry  Wakefield,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself 
from  committing  to  paper  the  intelligence  which  I 
knew  would  afford  him  so  much  delight :  but  still 
I  thought  that  if  by  any  possible  accident — if  by 
any  circumstance  at  present  unforeseen  and  un- 
dreamt of— there  should  be  a  disappointment,  the 
affliction  of  Henry  would  on  my  account  be  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  very  hopes  which  had  been 
indulged.  Therefore,  all  things  considered,  I 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  remain  silent  on  that 
topic  for  the  present — and  I  did  so. 

A  fortnight  passed  from  the  date  of  my  inter- 
view with  Major  Gower;  and  oa  calling  two  or 
three  times  at  Air.  Wilkinson's  office,  I  learnt  that 
everything    was    progressing   satisfactorily.      Tho 
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day  was  now  close  at  hand  when  Aline  Marcy 
and  Mary  Glentworth  were  to  make  their  debu) 
at  the  theatre.  I  felt  tolerably  confident  that  they 
would  both  achieve  a  signal  success ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  such  would  be  the  case — not  only 
for  their  own  sake— but  for  that  of  Mr.  Eichards. 
The  lessee  had  treated  me  with  generosity,  as  well 
as  with  the  strictest  punctuality  and  integrity  in 
bis  dealings;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I 
should  shortly  leave  the  stage,  it  would  be  a  source 
of  gratification  for  me  to  know  that  the  services  of 
my  two  pupils  would  still  prove  lucrative  to  the 
manager's  treasury. 

The  evening  fixed  for  the  debut  arrived ;  and  both 
my  pupils  were  full  of  courage  and  confidence.  We 
were  all  three  to  appear  in  a  new  piece,  which  had 
been  expressly  written  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing us  in  three  distinguished  parts  upon  the 
stage.  I  conceived  that  the  drama  had  by  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  every  possible  chance  of  success : 
the  author  had  proved  mosc  willing  to  listen  to 
certain  suggestions  that  I  had  offered;  and  thus  I 
was  resolved  to  exert  all  my  energies  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  his  production.  I  felt  confident  that 
in  this  endeavour  I  should  be  ably  supported  by 
Aline  and  Mary  j  and  from  other  circumstances 
every  encouragement  was  to  be  derived.  The  an- 
.nouncement  of  the  twofold  debut,  in  connexion 
with  my  own  appearance  in  the  same  piece,  had 
excited  the  utmost  sensation  in  the  theatre-goiog 
world:  every  box  was  engaged  beforehand  —  and 
the  instant  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  there  was 
a  tremendous  rush  on  the  part  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  not  more  than  one-third  of  whom  could 
possibly  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  admittance. 
The  vast  theatre  was  quickly  filled  to  suffocation  ; 
while  hundreds  and  hundreds  went  away  in  dis* 
appointment  from  the  portals. 

In  the  meantime  Aline  Marcy,  Mary  Glent- 
worth, and  myself  were  assembled  in  my  dressing- 
room, — where,  assisted  by  Beda,  we  were  per- 
forming our  respective  toilets.  If  I  suffer  the 
reader  to  peep  into  that  dressing-room  for  a  few 
moments,  he  may  discern  a  tableau  which  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  uninteresting.  Let  me  sketch 
it  at  a  moment  when,  my  own  toilet  being  finished, 
I  was  resting  myself  upon  a  species  of  chaise  lotigue, 
or  ottoman  with  a  back  to  it.  My  costume  was 
characterized  rather  by  an  elegant  simplicity  than 
by  richness.  A  wreath  of  flowers  was  the  only 
ornament  which  I  wore  for  my  hair :  my  arms 
were  bare  to  the  shoulders, — each  embellished 
with  a  simple  bracelet.  At  the  dressing-table 
Mary  Glentworth,  whose  toilet  was  not  as  yet 
quite  achieved,  was  waiting  while  Beda  brought 
fhe  muslin  dress  which  alone  remained  to  be  put 
on.  She  looked  exceedingly  handsome ;  and  a 
crescent  gleaming  above  her  forehead,  was  the  sole 
ornament  for  her  luxuriant  light  brown  hair.  The 
costume  in  which  she  was  to  appear,  was  admirably 
calculated  to  set  off  her  fine  shape  to  the  fullest 
advantage;  and  I  knew  that  the  beauty  of  her 
person  could  not  fail  to  make  its  impression  upon 
the  spectators.  I  entertained  the  same  idea  in 
reference  to  the  lovely  Aline  Marcy.  Her  toilet 
was  already  finished :  it  was  somewhat  a  fanciful 
one— for  she  was  to  represent  a  lady  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France.  The  bodice  of 
her  dress  was  elaborately  embroidered  and  worked : 
her  light  hair  was  turned  back  from  her  forehead, 


in  precisely  the  same  style  which  she  usually 
adopted,  and  which  so  much  became  her.  A  little 
velvet  cap,  with  a  single  feather,  gave  her  a  most 
piquante  appearance.  Her  arms  were  bare,— 
those  arms  which,  as  I  have  already  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  were  so  beautifully  modelled !  In 
a  word,  her  costume,  as  well  as  that  of  Mary 
Glentworth,  was  most  exquisitely  suited  for  the 
display  of  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  the 
person. 

"You  are  full  of  confidence,  Mary?"  I  said, 
thus  addressing  Miss  Glentworth  as  I  rested  my- 
self on  the  ottoman ;  "  and  you  recollect  every 
line— every  word  of  your  part  ?" 

"Every  line— every  word,"  she  answered,  turn- 
ing towards  me  from  the  toilet-table,  where  she 
had  just  been  arranging  a  stray  tress  before  the 
mirror.  "As  for  confidence,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  moment  the  first  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment shall  have  passed  when  the  curtain  draws  up 
and  reveals  to  me  the  gaze  of  the  immense  audi- 
ence,  I  shall  be  as  calm  and  collected  as  when 
rehearsing  my  part  this  morning  to  empty 
benches." 

"And  you.  Aline,"  I  said,  turning  towards 
Mademoiselle  Marcy,  who  having  finished  her  own 
toilet,  was  at  the  instant  studying  an  attitude  in 
front  of  the  full-length  looking-glass,  or  psyche, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dressiogroora, 
— "you,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  give  an  equally 
favourable  account?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  beautiful 
French  girl.  "I  am  full  of  confidence  and 
courage:  but  do  not  think  that  I  am  possessed  by 

an  overweening  vanity  or  conceit " 

"No,  no  !"  I  exclaimed  :  "  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  confidence  which  one  reposes 
in  oneself,  and  that  conceit  to  which  you  allude. 
By  the  bye.  Aline,  I  presume  Lord  and  Lady  Eel- 
vedon  are  to  be  here  this  evening  ?" 

"Ob,  yes!"  responded  Mademoiselle  Marcy: 
"  her  ladyship  assured  me  this  afternoon  that 
they  should  make  a  point  of  attending.  They 
have  engaged  a  box,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
several  friends." 

I  glanced  at  Mary  Glentworth,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  by  her  looks,  whether  she  were  thinking 
of  the  Ardleigh  family,  and  wondering  whether 
they  also  would  be  present.  Our  eyes  met: 
Mary's  countenance  was  perfectly  composed :  she 
evidently  fathomed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind 
— for  bending  down,  she  whispered  to  me,  "  Let 
them  be  there  !  Their  presence  assuredly  will  not 
ruffle  me !  On  the  contrary,  if  I  succeed,  my 
triumph  will  be  the  more  complete  by  being 
enabled  to  prove  to  them  that  I  shall  henceforth 
eat  the  bread  earned  by  myself,  and  that  therefore 
I  am  more  than  ever  independent  of  their  eleemo- 
synary charity." 

Beda  now  proceeded  to  assist  in  the  completion 
of  Mary  Glentworth's  toilet ;  and  rising  from  my 
seat  on  the  ottoman,  I  glanced  in  the  -psyche  to 
assure  myself  that  nothing  was  wanting  in  respect 
to  my  own  costume.  At  that  moment  Aline 
Marcy  drew  me  aside ;  and  she  said  in  a  low  hur- 
ried whisper,  "  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
experience  the  least  uneasiness !  I  should  not 
like  that  he  of  whom  I  have  once  spoken  to  you, 
Ellen,  should  by  any  chance  be  present  on  this 
occasion !" 
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I  should  here  iaform  the  reader  that  Aline 
Marcy  had  adopted  a  feigned  name  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  intended  debut:  but  Mary 
Glentworth  had  retained  that  which  she  usually 
bore.  Thus  I  understood  full  well  the  meaning 
of  Aline  Marcy's  observation.  The  individual 
whom  she  loved  might  possibly  be  in  London — ho 
might  be  present  at  the  theatre,  little  suspecting 
that  in  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  that 
niglit  to  make  their  debut,  he  would  behold  Aline 
Marcy !  I  saw  that  the  poor  girl  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  the  efifect  which  so  sudden  a  surprise  would 
produce  upon  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  she 
alluded,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  present;  and  I 
dreaded  lest  this  apprehension  should  impair  the 
courace  and  confidence  which  in  all  other  respects 
she  experienced.  I  therefore  hastened  to  say  a 
few  encouraging  words;  and  Aline,  pressing  my 
hand  fervently,  whispered,  "  Fear  not,  my  dear 
ffiond,  on  my  account !  I  have  foreseen  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence— I  have  nerved  my- 
self—and therefore  I  am  prepared  if  it  should 
arise." 

Mary  Glentworth's  toilet  was  now  finished  ;  and 
Beda  stood  at  a  little  distance,  surveying  us  all 
three  as  we  were  grouped  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  eyes  of  the  faithful  girl  were  filled 
with  admiration  :  I  saw  that  something  wavered 
upon  her  lips,— something  which  she  wished  to 
say,  but  to  which  she  feared  to  give  utterance: 
and  then,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  she  suddenly 
burst  forth. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  all  England  to  pro- 
duce three  more  perfect  specimens  of  beauty,"  she 
cried  with  enthusiasm,  "  than  I  now  behold  before 
ine  1" 

We  smiled  at  this  artless  and  genuine  expres- 
sion of  Beda'a  admiration;  and  Mary  Glentworth 
said,  "  If  there  be  the  least  truth  in  your  remark, 
my  dear  girl,  any  other  observer  standing  by 
might  increase  the  number  to  four,  by  including 
yourself  amongst  them." 

This  assertion  was  indeed  so  far  correct,  that  if 
80  high  an  eulogium  were  merited  by  whatsoever 
good  looks  Aline,  Mary,  and  myself  might  possess, 
Beda  was  equally  worthy  of  such  a  compliment. 
Fyr  as  I  have  already  assured  the  reader,  a  more 
beautiful  fairy-like  gipsy  than  my  young  attendant 
oould  not  possibly  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  more  than  ever  lovely  did  she  now  seem  with 
her  superb  eyes  fixed  in  luminous  enthusiasm 
upon  us,  and  her  cheeks  mantling  with  the  blush 
which  Mary's  flattering  observation  had  conjured 
up. 

But  the  important  business  of  the  evening  was 
now  about  to  commence.  The  overture  was 
finished:  we  knew  that  the  curtain  had  just 
drawn  up  on  the  first  scene  of  the  new  drama. 
It  was  arranged,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
author  and  the  cast  of  the  characters,  that  Mary 
Glentworth  was  to  appear  in  the  second  scene — 
Aline  Marcy  in  the  third— and  I  was  to  appear 
as  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Act — and 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Act  we  should  all 
three  find  ourselves  upon  the  boards  at  the  same 
time. 

We  issued  from  the  dressing-room ;  Mr.  Bich- 
ards  was  anxiously  awaiting  our  presence :  and  I 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he 
flung   a   hasty  look  at  my    two  pupils,   that  he 


was  inspired  by  the  liveliest  hope.  A  manager 
can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  new  aspirant  to 
dramatic  fame  be  endowed  with  firmness  and  self- 
possession  on  the  eve  of  a  first  appearance  ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  his  survey  was  completely 
satisfactory.  Those  actors  and  actresses  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  opening  scene,  came 
crowding  about  us ;  and  I  caught  several  whispers 
floating  around. 

"  The  young  French  lady  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful !"  said  one. 

"  Miss  Glentworth  is  remarkably  handsome !" 
said  another. 

"  What  beautiful  arms !  and  what  a  lovely 
complexion  !"  whispered  a  third,  alluding  to 
Aline  Marcy. 

"  And  what  a  fine  grown  girl  is  Miss  Glent- 
worth !"  observed  a  fourth. 

"  After  all,"  added  a  fifth,  "  our  own  Miss 
TraS'ord  remains  unrivalled  ia  beauty,  as  I  am 
confident  she  will  continue  unsurpassed  in  the  pro- 
fession !" 

It  is  through  no  sentiment  of  vanity  that  I  have 
recorded  this  last  speech — but  simply,  as  a  truth- 
ful autobiographer,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  sentiments  of  the  brother  and  sister  pro 
fessionals  whose  remarks  caught  my  ear  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  now  the  second  scene 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing ;  and  in  an- 
other minute  Mary  Glentworth  was  to  appear 
for  the  first  time  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre. 
At  that  instant  all  my  feelings  and  sensations 
when  exactly  two  years  back  I  made  my  own 
debtU,  came  rushing  into  my  mind.  I  recollect 
how  when  I  suddenly  emerged  into  the  full  glare 
of  light  and  became  the  focus  for  three  thou- 
sand pair  of  eyes,  my  heart  sank  within  me  and 
I  felt  my  courage  rapidly  evaporating.  I  glanced 
anxiously  at  Mary  Glentworth's  countenance  :  it 
was  composed — its  look  was  firm  :  I  was  astonished 
at  the  fortitude  which  she  displayed.  All  my  anx- 
iety on  her  account  vanished  in  a  moment :  I 
pressed  her  hand — and  the  next  instant  she  was 
upon  the  stage.  Then  arose  a  tremendous  shout 
of  welcome;  and  Mary  acknowledged  it  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  I  saw  that  her  self-posses- 
sion continued  to  be  complete.  She  entered  upon 
the  part  ia  a  manner  which  gave  every  promise  of 
success ;  she  evidently  bore  in  mind  all  the  tutor- 
ings  and  instructions  she  had  received ;  and  yet 
she  impersonated  the  character  with  an  air  as 
natural  as  if  she  were  absolutely  identified  with  it. 
When  she  came  ofi"  the  stage  the  entire  audience 
testified  its  approbation  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
style. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Ardleighs  are  here,"  she 
took  an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  me  after 
having  received  the  congratulations  of  those  who 
pressed  around  her — and  the  reader  may  be  as  • 
sured  that  Aline's  and  mine  were  not  amongst  the 
coldest. 

"  Ah  !  had  you  self-possession  sufficient,"  I  said 
"  to  scan  the  occupants  of  the  boxes  ?  I  am  as- 
tonished, Mary  !"  I  added,  with  the  most  delighted 
feelings.  "You  have  displayed  more  firmness 
and  fortitude  than  I  did  on  the  night  of  my  own 
debut  which  took  place  exactly  two  years  ago !" 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  those  circumstances, 
dear  Ellen,"  replied  Mary  Glentworth,  "  which 
finally  settled  my  mind  upon  the  stage,  and  which 
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made  me  resolve  within  myself  that  I  would  suc- 
ceed, I  do  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
failed !" 

She  however  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
away. 

It  was  soon  Aline  Marcy's  turn  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance. She  likewise  was  inspired  with  calm- 
sess  and  courage :  the  welcome  she  experienced 
was  quite  as  flattering  as  that  which  had  so  re> 
cently  greeted  Mary  Glentworth;  and  she  ac- 
quitted herself  with  the  same  degree  of  success. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  which  I  experienced 
on  being  enabled  to  repeat  to  her  the  congratula- 
tions I  had  already  proflFered  to  her  fellow-pupil : 
I  saw  that  both  would  that  night  achieve  a  splen- 
did triumph;  and  I  was  delighted  not  merely  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  likewise  because  they  did 
such  credit  to  the  tuition  I  bad  a£forded  them. 

When  I  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Act,  I  was  greeted  in 
the  most  flattering  manner:  the  vast  building 
rang  with  the  applause  which  my  presence  elicited ; 
-^and  I  felt  that  this  enthusiastic  demonstration 
was  not  merely  the  usual  testimonial  given  to  my 
repute  as  an  actress,  but  that  it  was  likewise  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  efficiency  with  which  I 
had  proved  the  preceptress  of  the  two  beauteous 
debutantes.  I  saw  Lord  and  Lady  Kelvedon, 
with  their  friends,  in  one  box :  I  recognised  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Belgrave,  with  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Campanella,  and  Beatrice  Di 
Carboni,  in  another  box.  Many  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  did  I  likewise  discern  amidst  the 
galaxy  of  rank  and  fashion  ;  and  in  a  less  distin- 
guished part  of  the  theatre  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  of  my  father.  When  I  rejoined 
Mary  and  Aline,  the  latter  whispered  to  me,  "  You 
see  that  Lord  and  Lady  Eelvedon  are  here  :  but 
I  caught  not  a  glimpse  of  him  whom  I  confess  I 
dreaded  to  behold  !" 

I  pressed  Aline's  hand  in  silent  congratulation 
at  this  circumstance ;  and  now  the  moment  ar- 
rived when  we  were  all  three  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  in  the  same  scene.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  applause  with  which  we 
were  greeted :  and  if  it  were  flatt«ing  to  myself, 
accustomed  as  I  was  to  such  receptions,  what  a 
rapturous  thrill  of  delight  must  it  have  carried  to 
the  hearts  of  Aline  and  Mary  !  I  felt  proud  of 
them  as  my  pupils  :  and  as  they  stood  there — the 
former  on  one  side  of  me,  the  latter  on  the  other 
side — there,  amidst  the  blaze  of  light,  I  thought 
that  Mary  had  never  looked  so  eminently  hand- 
some nor  Aline  so  bewitcbingly  beautiful,  and 
that  if  personal  loveliness  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  success  of  a  debutante,  they  had  indeed  every- 
thing in  their  favour, — talent,  lady-Like  manners, 
graceful  demeanours,  clear  pure  voices,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  beauty.  The  scene  in  which  we 
thus  appeared  closed  amidst  another  tremendous 
burst  of  applause  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

The  Second  Act  concluded  ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  plot  of  the  drama,  Mary  Glentworth 
bad  to  sustain  the  chief  interest  in  the  Third  Act, 
neither  Aline  nor  myself  appearing  on  the  boards 
during  that  interval.  In  the  Pourth  Act  it  was 
my  part  to  sustain  the  chief  interest,  neither  of 
my  pupils  having  any  concern  with  that  portion 
of  the  drama's  progress.  Then  for  the  Fifth  Act 
Aline  Marcy  had  to  take  her  own  share,  until  the 


closing  scene  brought  us  all  three  again  together 
upon  the  stage  for  a  grand  danouement.  Mary 
continued  to  enact  her  own  part  with  the  most 
perfect  success  throughout  the  Third  Act ;  and 
precisely  the  same  observation  applies  to  Aline 
Marcy  in  the  Fifth  Act.  And  now  came  the  final 
closing  scene,  in  which  we  all  three  appeared  upon 
the  stage  together.  Ifothing  could  exceed  the 
sensation  which  was  thus  created  :  never  on  any 
former  occasion  bad  I  felt  my  own  energies  so 
completely  commensurate  with  the  task  which  I 
had  to  perform— never  was  I  so  ably  supported  in 
any  drama  as  I  then  was  by  Mary  and  Aline  1 
The  piece  terminated — the  curtain  fell— and  the 
triumph  of  the  two  debutantes  was  complete. 

Then  from  the  entire  audience  came  cries  in< 
yoking  us  forward ; — and  giving  to  my  two  pupils 
each  a  hand,  I  led  them  upoa  the  stage  while  the 
curtain  was  again  drawn  up.  A  perfect  furor  of 
applause  awaited  us  :  bouquets  were  thrown  from 
all  parts  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  inspiring  scene, 
I  felt  Aline's  band  suddenly  tighten  convulsively 
as  it  clasped  my  own — a  faint  shriek  escaped  her 
lips — and  she  fainted.  Mary  and  myself  instan- 
taneously  bore  her  back,  while  the  curtain  fell ; 
and  as  if  to  express  sympathy  with  the  occur- 
rence, the  shouts  of  applause  gave  place  all  in  a 
moment  to  a  dead  silence  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. We  bore  Aline  to  the  dressing-room  :  and 
by  the  way  I  hastily  whispered  to  Mr.  Eichards, 
"  Go  and  say  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  swoon  pro* 
duced  by  excess  of  emotion !" 

A  very  few  instants  after  the  dressing-room  was 
reached,  and  while  assisted  by  Mary  and  Beda  I 
was  administering  restoratives,  the  shouts  which 
again  burst  forth  from  the  audience  reached  our  ears, 
— thus  proving  that  Mr.  Bichardshad  made  some 
successful  speech,  and  that  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  any  other  motive  than  the  one  which  be  had 
assigned  at  my  bidding.  Indeed,  who  could  sus* 
pect  any  other  motive,  unless  it  were  myself  who 
was  acquainted  with  Aline's  secret,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of  her  love  whom  she  had  doubtless  espied  in 
the  theatre  P  For  that  such  was  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  swoon,  I  felt  all  but  convinced  :  for  up  to 
the  instant  when  her  hand  tightened  its  grasp 
upon  my  own,  she  had  appeared  as  collected  and 
self-possessed  as  either  Mary  or  I. 

"  The  excitement  has  overcome  her,"  said  Miss 
Glentworth,  as  we  administered  restoratives  :  "  but 
she  will  soon  recover." 

"  Yes— it  is  nothing,"  I  said.  "  Unloosen  her 
dress,  Beda.     Quick,  my  dear  girl !" 

This  however  proved  unnecessary ;  for  Aline 
now  opened  her  eyes— and  for  a  few  moments 
gazed  vacantly  around  her.  Then  all  in  an  instant 
I  beheld  the  fire  of  intelligence  light  up  in  those 
beautiful  eyes :  I  comprehended  that  her  recol- 
lections had  suddenly  returned ;  and  bending  down 
as  if  to  embrace  her,  while  she  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ottoman,  I  whispered,  "  Do  not  betray  your- 
self, dearest  Aline  1" 

There  was  now  a  knock  at  the  door :  one  of  the 
actresses  had  come  on  the  part  of  the  rest  to  in- 
quire how  the  young  French  lady  found  herself. 
I  bade  Beda  give  a  satisfactory  answer :  at  the 
same  moment  I  desired  Mary  Glentworth  to  bring 
a  tumbler  of  water  :  and  as  they  were  both  thus 
temporarily  engaged  with  their  backs  towards  us, 
I  received  a  significant  look  from  Aline. 


"No  one  suspects  anything,"  I  hastily  whis- 
pered :  "  it  is  attributed  to  a  very  natural  excite- 
ment !     Do  not  betray  yourself  !" 

Aline  Slarcy  wrung  my  hand ;  and  then  rising 
from  the  ottoman,  she  displayed  a  perfect  self- 
possession.  Mary  Grlentworth  presented  the  tjm- 
bler  of  water  :  Aline  imbibed  some  of  its  contents; 
and  she  was  about  to  commence  the  task  of  dis- 
apparelling  herself,  when  I  begged  her  to  rest  a 
little  while  longer. 

"  'No,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  expression  of 
countenance,  on  which  however  there  was  a  shade 
of  sadness :  "  I  now  feel  perfectly  restored." 

"  Your  triumph  is  complete  !— and  your's  also, 
dear  Mary  !"  I  exclaimed,  embracing  them  one 
after  the  other.  "  The  results  have  far  trans- 
cended all  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  I  dared 
entertain  I" 

Beda  likewise  proffered  her  congratulations  :  but 
1  saw  that  Aline  had  received  a  shock — though 
Ko.  62. — Ellek  Peecy. 


neither  Mary  nor  Beda  suspected  it.  We  now  be- 
gan to  change  our  toilets,  putting  ofiF  our  dramatic 
costumes  and  resuming  our  own  apparel.  "When 
the  task  was  ended,  I  said  to  Aline,  "  Will  you 
not  come  and  pass  the  night  at  my  house  ?  I  can 
send  round  a  message  to  Lady  Kelvedon's  boz  to 
the  effect  that  you  will  not  return  to  Eaton 
Square  until  to-morrow." 

"It  was  my  intention,"  replied  Aline,  "  to  ask 
this  favour  of  you:" — then  drawing  me  a  littie 
aside,  she  added,  "The  step  is  now  taken— and  I 
am  an  actress !  I  have  not  forgotten  all  that  you 
told  me  a  short  time  ago;  and  I  had  resolved  tbat 
the  day  of  my  debut  should  be  the  last  of  my  so- 
journ at  Eaton  Square.  A  great  gulf  has  sud- 
denly opened  between  Lady  Kelvedon  and  myself; 
and  though  her  kindness  and  delicacy  would  in- 
duce her  to  grant  me  an  asylum  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains in  London,  yet  not  for  worlds  would  1  place 
her  by  my  presence  in  a  false  position.     I  accept 
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your  kind  offer,  my  dear  Ellen ;  and  perhaps  I 
may  intrude  upon  you  for  a  few  days  until  I  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  euitable  lodging." 

"If  you  thus  leave  Lady  Kelvedon,"  I  Bald,  "it 
shall  be  to  remain  with  me  altogether :  for  where 
can  you  find  yourself  more  hnppy  than  with  your 
fellow-pupil  Mary,  and  with  myself  who  am  your 
preceptress  P" 

Aline  pressed  my  hand  :  her  heart  was  too  full 
of  emotions,  arising  from  various  sources,  to 
allow  her  to  give  utterance  to  a  word  j  and  I  said, 
"I  will  now  go  and  send  a  message  to  Lady  Kelve- 
don." 

"I  had  already  written  her  this  note,"  said 
Aline,  producing  one  ;  "  and  confident  beforehand 
that  you  would  afford  me  an  asylum,  I  have  in- 
formed her  ladyship  whither  I  am  going." 

I  took  the  billet ;  and  issuing  forth,  gave  it  to 
Bome  underling  to  take  round  to  Lady  Kelvedon's 
box.  My  carriage  was  in  readiness;  and  we  all 
prepared  to  quit  the  theatre.  On  our  way  to  the 
equipage,  we  found  Mr.  Eichards  waiting  for  us  ; 
and  having  expressed  his  congratulations  to  Aline 
and  Mary,  he  said,  "  Ladies,  I  beg  to  offer  you  an 
engagement  on  whatever  terms  Miss  Trafford  may 
suggest.  For  my  part  I  leave  the  settlement  of 
those  terms  entirely  to  Miss  Trafford  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  you,  ladies,  will  be  equally  willing 
that  she  should  thus  kindly  decide  between  us." 

Both  my  friends  expressed  in  a  suitable  manner 
their  acknowledgments  of  this  generous  conduct 
on  the  lessee's  part :  he  escorted  us  to  the  car- 
riage— and  we  repaired  to  Great  Ormond  Street. 
When  we  sat  down  to  supper,  Mary  Glentworth 
was  in  tolerably  good  spirits :  but  Aline  was  only 
enabled  to  affect  a  gaiety,  beneath  which  I  could 
discern  the  under-current  of  sadness.  Miss 
Glentworth  however,  having  no  reason  for  sus- 
picion, took  that  assumed  cheerfulness  to  be 
genuine. 

When  the  hour  for  retiring  came,  1  conducted 
Aline  to  the  chamber  which  she  was  to  occupy; 
and  she  begged  me  to  remain  with  her  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  eat  down  together;  and  she  now 
gave  vent  to  the  tears  which  she  had  hitherto 
kept  back,  and  the  restraining  of  which  must  have 
proved  so  painful. 

"  Was  it  not  hard,  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  that  at  the  very  moment  of  my 
success,  something  should  have  transpired  to 
plunge  a  dagger  in  my  heart  ?  Yet,  alas !  it  was 
80 !  Throughout  those  five  Acts— or  at  least 
whenever  I  was  upon  the  stage — I  looked  in 
every  direction  with  the  dread  of  meeting  the 
eyes  of  one  whom  I  wished  not  to  behold  there  ! 
Suddenly,  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall 
upon  us  three,  as  we  stood  hand  in  hand  behind 
the  footlights— the  bouquets  showering  around  us, 
and  the  shouts  of  applause  resounding  through 
the  vast  building — I  saw  the   door  of  a  bos  open 

— some  one  entered it  was  he!     As  plainly, 

Ellen,  as  I  behold  you  at  this  moment — tor  the 
box  was  only  the  second  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  stage, — as  plainly,  I  say,  as  I  now  behold  your 
countenance,  did  I  catch  the  expression  of  won- 
derment and  consternation  which  seized  upon  his 
features.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  stricken  a  death- 
blow, I  lost  all  consciousness!" 

"  But  you  thought  yourself  prepared.  Aline — 
you  fancied  yourself  nerved,"  I  said,  in  the  kindest 


and  gentlest  tone,  "  for  such  an  eventuality  ?— but 
it  was  more,  my  poor  friend,  than  you  could  en. 
dure  !  My  only  wonder  is,  that  labouring  under 
that  apprehension,  you  could  have  acquitted  your- 
self as  brilliantly  as  you  did  I  Indeed,  your  per- 
formance was  admirable— your  triumph  was  im- 
mense !     Oh,  I  hop?  that  you  do  not  fear  lest  on 

future  occasions But  pevh^ips— who  knows?— 

he  whom  you  still  love,  Aliue,  may  seek  you 
out " 

Here  I  suddenly  checked  myself ;  for  I  felt  that 
I  was  wrong  to  encourage  a  hope  which  peradven- 
tura  never  could  be  realized, 

"  I  know  what  you  would  have  said,  Ellen,"  she 
answered;  "and  1  can  comprehend  likewise  what 
has  suddenly  flashed  to  your  tuiud.  No  I  I  dare 
not  entertain  such  a  hope.  As  I  have  before  told 
you,  everything  is  irrevocably  at  an  end  betwixt 
him  and  me.     It   was  a  momentary  weakness  on 

my  part  this  evening it   was  a  paroxysm  that 

under  certain  circumstances  was  almost  iuevitable: 
but  it  cannot  occur  again !  Do  you  not  under- 
stand what  ideas  swept  through  my  mind  ?  It 
was  that  the  step  had  been  taken  which  opened  the 
impassable  abyss  betwixt  him  and  me  !— it  was  the 
conviction  that  the  death-knell  had  rung  for  any 
faint  lingering  hope  that  might  possibly  have 
hovered  in  my  mind  !  But  now,  Ellen,  all  is  over  ! 
— that  one  last  feeling  has  found  its  vent— and 
henceforth  you  shall  see  that  my  calmness  and  for- 
titude will  bo  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  friend 
Mary  !" 

I  remained  a  little  longer  in  Aline's  chamber 
until  I  was  convinced  that  she  was  in  a  perfectly 
settled  frame  of  mind  ;  and  then  I  bade  her  good 
night.  On  returning  to  my  own  room,  I  was  sad- 
dened by  the  reflection, — which  indeed  I  had  often 
made  belore, — that  there  is  no  happiness  in  this 
world  without  its  alloy— no  moment  of  triumph 
without  its  inevitably  associated  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness !  On  the  night  of  my  own  brilliant  debut  two 
years  back,  I  had  felt  that  I  was  taking  a  step  un- 
known to  my  aunt  and  cousin  :  now,  on  this  night, 
when  I  had  so  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  my  two  beautiful  pupils,  I  was  compelled  to 
mourn  that  complete  bliss  was  not  in  their  hearts. 
For  Aline  had  been  suddenly  afflicted  in  the  manner 
described  ;  and  I  knew  enough  of  Mary  Glent- 
worth to  be  certain  that  she  still  retained  a  sense 
of  the  cruel  blow  which  bad  been  stricken  Uer  a 
short  time  back. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual ;  and  on  descending  to  the  breakfast-parlour, 
I  found  that  neither  Mary  nor  Aline  had  as  yet 
made  their  appearance.  The  newspapers  had  just 
arrived  :  I  hastened  to  open  them,  and  I  was  re- 
joiced at  the  flattering  notices  that  were  given  of 
the  performance  of  the  two  fair  debutantes  on  the 
preceding  evening.  The  morning  journals  were 
unanimous  in  their  verdict  of  approval :  they  spoke 
highly  of  the  talents  and  the  personal  beauty  of 
Mary  and  Aline;  and  they  enthusiastically  cjm- 
plimented  me  for  having  introduced  two  such  pro- 
mising young  ladies  to  the  public.  I  sped  up- 
stairs to  their  chambers,  and  in  a  very  short  tiaie 
communicated  to  each  the  nature  of  the  rcTi.'>v3 
that  were  given  of  their  performance.  Mary 
Glentworth,  desisting  from  her  toilet,  sat  dosvn 
greedily  to  devour  tlie  critiques  in  the  journals 
which  I  left  with  her;  but  I  found  that  Aliue  was 
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far  less  enthusiastic  upon  the  point.  There  was  an 
expression  of  sweet  aadneas  on  her  lovely  coun- 
teunnce ;  and  I  feared  that  she  had  miscalculated 
her  own  strength  of  mind  when  on  the  preceding 
eight  she  had  assured  me  that  her  feelings  having 
once  found  a  vent,  would  leave  her  endowed  with 
the  utmost  fortitude.  I  however  thought  it  better 
not  to  speak  to  her  on  the  point ;  and  hearing  a 
double  knock  at  the  door,  I  made  it  an  excuse  for 
hastily  quitting  her. 

I  wondered  who  could  be  calling  at  that  hour 
in  the  morning — for  it  was  only  a  little  past  nine 
o'clock ;  yet  I  thought  it  might  possibly  be  my 
father— for  though  I  had  seen  him  at  a  distance 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  therefore  knew  he 
was  nt  the  theatre,  we  had  not  met.  I  reached 
the  hall  just  as  the  servant  was  opening  the  front 
door  ;  and  to  my  surprise,  I  bebeld  Major  Gower. 

"  A  thousand  apologies.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said, 
"  for  intruding  upon  you  at  this  unseemly  hour:— 
but  may  I  enter  ?" 

"  Pray  walk  in,"  I  said  ;  and  I  was  immediately 
smitten  with  a  misgiving  that  something  was 
wrong  in  respect  to  the  fortune  which  we  had  been 
hoping  to  share  between  us. 

He  followed  me  into  the  breakfast-parlour ;  and 
I  saw  that  his  look  was  swept  around  the  room  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold.  My  apprehension  was 
almost  confirmed,  as  I  said  to  myself,  "  He  wishes 
to  be  alone  with  me  !  Yes,  alas  !  he  has  assuredly 
some  evil  tidings  to  communicate." 

"  Miss  Percy,"  he  said  in  an  agitated  manner, 
"  where — where  is  Aline  ?" 

"  Aline !" — and  all  in  a  moment  a  light  flashed 
in  unto  my  comprehension :  the  lover  of  Aline — 
that  lover  whose  name  she  had  never  mentioned — 
could  be  none  other  than  the  gentleman  who  stood 
before  me ! 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  know  everything  by  this  time  ? — has  she 
not  made  a  confidante  of  you  P" 

"  I  understand  it  all,  Major  Gower,"  I  said,  my 
heart  thrilling  with  delight  on  Aline's  account : 
"  but  it  is  only  this  instant  that  I  have  understood 
it!" 

"  Oh !  where  is  Aline  P"  he  said,  trembling  with 
impatience.  "Let  me  see  her,  I  beseech  you! — 
let  me  throw  myself  at  her  feet— prove  to  her  how 
much  I  love  her — tell  her  that  I  am  now  rich — and 
offer  her  my  hand  !  Ob,  let  me  do  all  this,  Miss 
Percy  !— and  I  beseech  you  to  delay  not !" 

"  Major  Gower,"  I  said,  mechanically  giving 
him  my  hand,  while  the  tears  of  joy  trickled  down 
my  cheeks,  "your  conduct  is  admirable! — you 
possess  the  noblest  of  hearts ! — and  Oh!  bitterly, 
bitterly  should  I  have  repented  any  harshness  on 
my  part  or  any  selfishness  in  respect  to  your  uncle's 
fortune  !" 

"  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life  if  Aline  will  now  consent  to 
become  mine !" 

"  She  will !  she  will !"  I  said ;  "  for  she  loves 
you !  At  this  moment  she  is  sad  and  mournful  in 
her  chamber " 

"  Poor  Aline !"  murmured  Major  Gower ; 
"  could  she  think  that  I  had  proved  faithless,  or 
that  I  had  abandoned  her  ?  My  God !  the  bare 
idea  is  bitterness !     But  go  to  her.  Miss  Percy — go 

to  her,   I  beseech  you!— and   tell  her Oh!  I 

have  so  much  to  explain !     I  know  not  where  to 


begin  —  I    am    bewildered    with    suspense    and 
joy !" 

I  hastened   from  the  apartment;    I   flew  up  to 
Aline's  room — and  it  was  only  at  the  instant  that 
my  fingers  touched  the  handle  of  the  door  that  I 
recollected  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  intelli- 
gence with  some  degree  of  caution ;  for  joy  pro- 
duces its  evil  effects  as  well  as  grief,  if  it  strikes 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  blow.     Therefore  corn- 
posing  my  countenance  somewhat,  I  entered  ;  and 
I  found  that  Aline  was  just  completing  her  toilet 
— while  the  newspapers  which  I  had  brought  up 
!  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back,  lay  on  the  table 
[  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  I  had  there  left 
i  them  :    80  that  at  a  glance  it  was  clear  that  Aline 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  read  the  history  of  her  own 
brilliant  success. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "you  are  still  mourn- 
{  ful  and  sad :  but  as  sorrows  sometimes  come  in 
I  troops,  so  do  joys !     Last  night  you  achieved  a 

magnificent  triumph  :  this  morning " 

I      "  Believe  me,  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  be 
I  perfectly  calm  and  happy  presently  !     But  some- 
times one  miscalculates  one's  mental  powers " 

"Aline,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand,  "you  are  too 
good  and  gentle  and  beautiful  to  be  deserted  by 
heaven.  No !  heaven  would  not  leave  you  long  in 
affliction!     Cheer  up.  Aline! — there  is  some  one 

waiting  to  see  you " 

"  Some  one  P"  and  she  started :  then  she  trembled 
violently  from  head  to  foot,  while  the  colour  went 
and  came  in  rapid  transitions  upon  her  cheeks. 

Not  for  another  instant  could  I  keep  that  lovely 
and  interesting  girl  in  suspense  :  but  throwing  my 
arms  about  her  neck,  I  exclaimed,  "  Your  heart 
has  already  told  you.  Aline,  what  it  is  that  I  mean ! 
— you  know  who  is  here !  It  is  one  who  loves  you 
— who  is  now  rich,  and  who  is  come  to  lay  his  for- 
tune at  your  feet !" 

It  seemed  as  if  a  faintness  came  over  the  young 
lady:  she  reeled — she  appeared  as  if  about  to  fall 
—but  I  sustained  her :  and  I  continued  to  pour 
in  her  ears  those  assurances  which  I  was  war- 
ranted to  give  from  everything  that  had  so  re- 
cently emanated  from  the  lips  of  Major  Gower. 

"But,  Oh!  is  this  possible?"  she  murmured: 
"  is  it  not  too  late?  is  not  the  fatal  step  taken  ?  I 
have  appeared  upon   the  stage !     You  remember 

all  that  you  yourself  told  me,  Ellen " 

"  Come  with  me,  and  see  whether  I  am  deceiv- 
ing you,  Aline  !  Come — and  you  will  be  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  one  who  possesses  the  noblest  of 
hearts,  and  who  thinks  only  of  his  beloved  and 
beautiful  Aline  !  Not  for  an  instant  can  you  heci- 
tato  how  to  act  or  what  to  say  to  him  !  By  his 
present  conduct  he  is  giving  you  every  possible 
proof  of  the  most  devoted  love  !" 

But  still  it  seemed  as  if  all  this  were  too  much 
happiness  for  Aline  to  place  reliance  upon ;  and  I 
was  compelled  to  reiterate  the  assurances  over 
again.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  convinced  that  it  was 
really  no  dream  —  no  hallucination  of  her  own 
thoughts — it  was  literally  a  cry  of  wild  joy  to 
which  she  gave  vent,  as  she  said,  "  Oh,  Ellen, 
it  is  destined  that  you  are  to  prove  an  angel  of 
goodness  unto  me  !     I  will  go  with  you." 

I  conducted  her  from  the  apartment:  we  has- 
tened down  the  stairs — we  entered  the  breakfast- 
j  parlour,— and    with    ejaculations   of    delight    the 
I  lovers   were  clsisped  in  each  other's  arms.     I  left 
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them  together,  for  I  knew  that  they  must  have 
much  to  say  and  many  things  to  explain  after 
their  separation.  I  ascended  to  Mary  Glentworth's 
chamber;  for  it  was  now  needless  to  keep  from 
her  any  longer  the  secret  of  Aline  Marcy's  love— 
and  indeed  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  acquaint 
her  therewith,  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  beauti- 
ful French  girl  would  cease  to  be  Mary's  compa- 
nion upon  the  stage.  Miss  Glentworth  listened 
with  a  deep  interest  to  all  that  I  told  her  :  I  saw 
that  she  once  or  twice  exerted  a  powerful  effort  to 
repress  a  sigh;  and  when  I  had  finished  speak- 
ing she  said,  "I  am  rejoiced  that  such  happi- 
ness should  have  overtaken  the  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  Aline.  Ah,  my  dear  Ellen !"  she 
added,  "it  must  be  sweet  indeed  to  find  that  the 
channel  of  the  heart's  love  at  length  flows  smoothly, 
tnd  that  all  the  bright  hopes  which  have  once 
been  entertained  are  at  length  to  receive  their 
realization  1" 

Perceiving  that  Mary's  thoughts  were  settling 
Vpon  a  lopw  which  ebgendered  painful  reminis- 
cences for  herself,  I  hastened  to  change  the  dis- 
course by  renewing  my  congratulations  on  the 
flattering  critiques  which  had  appeared  in  refe- 
rence to  her  debut.  Then  her  countenance  grew 
animated — her  eyes  sparkled — and  she  exclaimed, 
as  if  bringing  her  previous  reflections  to  a  sudden 
climax,  "  Yes — henceforth  my  only  love  must  be 
the  profession  which  I  have  embraced  !" 

We  now  descended  together,  and  repaired  to  the 
breakfast  parlour.  There  we  found  the  lovers 
seated  hand  in  hand. — Aiine's  countenance  radiant 
with  happiness,  starting  up  from  her  seat,  she 
flew  towards  me,  exclaiming,  "  Ob,  Ellen  !  to  think 
that  it  should  be  after  all  entirely  owing  to  your- 
self that  I  am  indebted  for  so  much  happiness ! 
To  think  that  you  should  have  known  Alfred  " — 
thus  alluding  to  Major  Gower — "and  that  by 
your  generosity  in  surrendering  up  half  of  the 
fortune  bequeathed  to  you,  you  should  Lave 
proved  so  great  a  benefactress  to  us  both  !" 

Aline  embraced  me  fervently:  I  introduced 
Major  Gower  to  Miss  Glentworth :  and  we  all  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  When  the  repast  was  over. 
Major  Gower  took  his  leave,  saying  significantly 
to  Aline,  "  I  shall  see  you  this  afternoon  in  Eaton 
Square." 

When  be  had  departed,  Aline  proceeded  to  give 
Mary  Glentworth  and  myself  some  few  explana- 
tions in  reference  to  her  lover.  She  was  staying 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyvill,  Lady 
Eelvedon's  parents,  at  a  distant  country-town, 
when  nearly  three  months  back  she  bade  adieu  to 
Alfred  Gower— as  she  thought  for  ever !  The 
Major  was  infinitely  distressed  at  Aiine's  deci- 
sion, especially  as  at  the  same  time  she  had  in- 
formed him  of  her  intention  to  seek  the  stage  as 
a  means  of  eating  the  bread  of  independence.  He 
had  prayed,  implored,  and  entreated  that  she 
would  abandon  these  resolves  and  become  his  wife 
— but  all  in  vain!  From  everything  that  passed 
between  them,  he  felt  assured  that  her  determina- 
nation  was  irrevocably  taken ;  and  he  prepared 
to  resign  himself  to  a  destiny  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avert.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regiment,  he  came  to  London ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  weeks  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  uncle  had  died  and  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  Miss  Ellen  Percy,  alias  Trafford, 


the  eminent  tragedian.  Any  lingering  hope  which 
he  might  have  entertained  of  the  possibility  of  his 
uncle's  heart  relenting  towards  him,  was  now  utterly 
destroyed ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  enough 
that  he  should  catch  at  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  his  solicitors  to  dispute  his  deceased  relative's 
will.  Little  however  did  he  expect  that  so  speedy 
and  so  amicable  a  settlement  would  be  arrived  at ; 
and  the  reader  has  already  seen  how  enthusiastic 
was  his  joy  and  how  boundless  his  gratitude  when 
he  met  me  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  office. 

But  wherefore  had  he  not  immediately  sought 
for  Aline  Marcy  and  communicated  to  her  his  good 
fortune  P  He  fancied  that  she  must  be  still  staying 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyvill.  He  did  not  know  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Eelvedon  were  in  London ;  nor 
had  he  any  idea  that  Aline,  having  left  the  hospi- 
table dwelling  of  her  ladyship's  parents,  had  subse* 
quently  found  an  asylum  with  the  kind-hearted 
Hermioue  herself.  Thus,  Alfred  Gower  imagiDed 
that  at  any  moment  he  should  be  enabled  to  find 
his  beloved  Aline  ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  prepare 
a  surprise  for  her.  He  remained  in  London  to 
hasten  on  the  settlement  of  the  pending  afi°dirs  aa 
much  as  possible ;  and  he  looked  forward  with  a 
joyous  anticipation  to  the  moment  when,  all  being 
satisfactorily  finished,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
speed  off  into  the  country  to  seek  his  Aline  at  the 
Wy  vills'  house,  to  announce  the  happy  intelligence 
that  he  was  now  rich,  and  to  recompense  her  for 
that  generous  self. sacrifice  which  she  had  made  of 
her  own  love  in  regard  to  his  worldly  interests. 
Such  delightful  visions  and  anticipations  was  Major 
Gower  indulging  in,  little  dreaioing  that  his  Aline 
was  in  London  all  the  time,  and  that  she  was 
studying  for  the  dramatic  profession.  It  happened 
that  on  the  evening  of  her  debut.  Major  Gower 
was  invited  to  dine  with  some  friends  who  had 
taken  a  bos  at  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  appearance  of  the  two  young  lady- 
aspirants  to  histrionic  honours.  Alfred  Gower 
dined  with  his  friends ;  but  he  had  no  inclination 
to  accompany  them  to  the  theatre  : — he  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  for  everything  that  regarded  the 
drama  since  the  day  that  Aline  had  revealed  to 
him  her  intention  of  embracing  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  did  not  therefore  go  with  his  friends 
to  the  theatre :  but  as  they  informed  him  that  they 
should  leave  immediately  after  the  first  piece,  he 
thought  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  becoming 
courtesy  for  him  to  be  in  readiness  to  escort  them 
home.  Heffce  his  appearance  in  the  box  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  two  debutantes  and  myself 
were  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  drama.  Aline  Marcy  had  full 
well  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
which  at  the  moment  were  expressed  by  her  lover's 
countenance  :  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  and  consternation.  His  eyes  had  met  the 
looks  of  Aline  :  she  fainted— and  he  fathomed  the 
cause.  A  painful  incertitude  smote  him  as  to 
the  course  which  he  ought  now  to  pursue,— 
whether  he  should  at  once  attempt  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Aline,  or  whether  he  should  await 
a  more  suitable  opportunity.  He  espied  Lady 
Kelvedon  in  another  box;  and  he  hastened  thither. 
Her  ladyship  had  just  received  Aiine's  note  stating 
that  she  purposed  to  find  an  asylum  beneath  the 
roof  of  my  dwelling.  Up  to  that  moment  Lady 
Kelvedon  was  utterly  ignorant   of  the  love  which 
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bad  subsisted  between  Aline  Marcy  and  Major 
Gower:  she  knew  that  they  were  acquainted,  but 
suspected  nothing  more.  Her  astonishment  may 
tberetbre  be  eoaccived  when  the  Major,  entering 
her  ladyship's  bos,  whispered  to  her  a  few  half- 
distracted  words  which  at  once  revealed  his  secret. 
There  was  so  much  excitement  prevailing  in  the 
house  in  consequence  of  Aline's  swoon  and  Mr. 
Bichards'  speech,  as  well  as  so  much  discussion 
going  on  in  reference  to  the  brilliant  success 
achieved  by  the  debutantes,  that  Major  Gower's 
agitation  passed  unnoticed  by  any  one  except  Lady 
Kelvedon  herself.  In  consequence  of  the  few 
words  that  be  spoke  to  her,  she  showed  him  the 
note  which  she  had  just  received  from  Aline  :  she 
earnestly  counselled  him  not  to  make  any  attempt 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  her  at  the  theatre,  nor 
to  send  her  any  billet,  as  such  a  proceeding  might 
only  tend  to  compromise  her  reputation;  and  she 
advised  him  to  wait  until  the  morning  before  he 
called  at  my  bouse  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  lest  a 
visit  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night  might  prove 
offensive  to  myself.  All  this  excellent  advice  did 
Alfred  Gower  follow  :  but  when  the  morning  came 
he  sped  as  early  as  he  thought  he  might  possibly 
venture  to  do,  to  mj  abode.  The  rest  is  known  to 
the  reader. 

Aline  Marcy  was  now  completely  happy.  Every 
barrier  to  a  union  with  the  man  whom  she  loved 
was  completely  removed.  He  had  become  rich; 
and  he  would  have  to  make  no  sacrifices  in  respect 
to  his  own  comforts  or  requirements  in  espousing 
a  dowerless  bride.  Kot  for  an  instant  had  her 
appearance  upon  the  stage  excited  any  prejudice 
in  bis  breast :  on  the  contrary,  he  admired  her  all 
the  more  for  the  determined  spirit  which  had  im- 
pelled her  to  embrace  a  profession  that  would 
have  enabled  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  independence. 
But  if  the  happy  Alfred  Gower  was  now  to  win  a 
bride,  and  if  the  equally  happy  Aline  Marcy  was 
to  win  a  husband,  the  public  were  destined  to  lose 
an  actress  of  brilliant  promise.  My  readers  have 
no  doubt  heard  of  "  stars  "  upon  the  stage :  but 
this  was  a  meteor  that  appeared  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, dazzled  all  eyes  with  its  brilliant  but  evanes> 
cent  light,  and  then  darted  away  into  another 
sphere. 

To  resume  however  the  immediate  thread  of 
my  narrative,  I  must  state  that  Aline  Marcy  was 
about  to  return  to  £elvedon  House  in  Eaton 
Square  ;  her  friend  Hermione  bad  sent  to  beg  that 
she  would  remain  with  her  until  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials.  Most  affectionate  was  the  leave- 
taking  on  Aline's  part  towards  myself  and  Mary 
Glentworth  ;  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with 
smiles  upon  her  lips,  sho  assored  U3  of  her  im- 
perishable friendship. 


CHAPTER      LXXX. 

THE   TESTIMONIAL. 

In  another  fortnight  the  complete  settlement  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gower's  affairs  was  accomplished  ; 
and  one  morning  I  attended  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
ofQce  to  sign  certain  releases  and  discharges  and 
to  be  put  into  possessiun  of  my  share  of  the  for- 
tune.    Although  for  the  last  month  and  upwards  I 


had  seen  all  the  details  of  the  business  steadily 
progressing  towards  a  prosperous  issue,  yet  when 
the  moment  came  at  which  this  end  was  reached, 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  otherwise  than  a 
dream.  An  amount  of  capital  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  income  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  was  now  transferred  to  my  name  in  the  Bank 
of  England  !  Major  Gower  was  present,  with  his 
own  solicitor,  at  that  final  settlement :  it  was  a 
busy  day,  for  we  had  to  go  to  Doctors'  Commons 
— thence  to  the  Bank  of  England— and  back  again 
to  Fumival's  Inn,  all  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  different  details  of  the  amicable  settlement  that 
wa3  taking  place.  At  length  the  business  was 
concluded  :  this  time  there  had  been  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  fulfilment  of  my  hopes — no  sudden 
disappointment— no  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip,  as  was  more  than  once  the  case  in  the  affairs 
connected  with  Mr.  Parks.  All  progressed  in  a 
straightforward  manner  until  the  end;  and  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  June, 
1842,  I  received  the  congratulations  of  those  who 
were  present  on  becoming  the  possessor  of  twelve 
thousand  a-year ! 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day  the  nuptials 
of  Major  Gower  and  Aline  Marcy  were  privately 
solemnized,  by  special  license,  at  Kelvedon  House 
in  Eaton  Square :  and  by  the  express  wish  of  the 
happy  couple,  as  well  as  of  Lady  Kelvedon  herself, 
both  Mary  Glentworth  and  I  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  Old  Lord  Kelvedon  was  exceedingly 
polite  and  affable  to  us  both.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wyvill  and  a  few  other  friends  were  present,  by 
all  of  whom  I  found  myself  treated  with  the  most 
marked  distinction.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
dates  to  which  my  memory  now  looks  back ;  for  I 
felt  that  to  a  certain  extent  I  had  been  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  happiness  of  an  amiable  girl 
and  a  generous-hearted  man. 

On  the  day  when  I  gave  certain  explanations 
to  Mary  Glentworth  in  reference  to  the  loves  of 
those  whose  union  I  have  just  recorded,  I  was 
necessarily  compelled  to  unfold  to  her  the  fact  that 
I  was  in  some  way  interested  in  the  will  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Gower  :  but  still  I  did  not  on  that 
occasion  enter  into  minute  details  nor  specify  the 
amount  of  fortune  which  might  possibly  become 
my  own.  To  my  faithful  Beda  I  revealed  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  I  unfolded  to  Mary  Glentworth ; 
and  thus  they  neither  suspected  the  magnitude  of 
the  affairs  which  so  interested  me.  But  now,  when 
everything  was  accomplished  —  when  the  entire 
business  was  brought  to  a  conclusion— and  when 
all  danger  of  disappointment,  mishap,  or  delay  was 
past,  I  revealed  to  my  friend  Mary  and  my  faith- 
ful Beda  the  extent  of  riches  which  I  had  in- 
herited, they  were  stupified  with  amazement.  Por 
awhile  they  could  nut  speak  :  but  at  length  their 
congratulations  were  poured  forth  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  was  almost  wild  in  its  fervour. 

I  now  resolved  to  retire  from  the  stage ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  day  after  the  settlement  of  the 
business  which  gave  me  so  handsome  a  fortune,  I 
sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Bichards,  requesting  him  to 
call  upon  me.  It  happened  that  my  engagement 
for  the  past  season  had  just  closed,  for  the  usual 
period  of  the  vacation  bad  arrived.  So  closely  had 
the  secret  been  kept  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gower's 
will,  that  the  lessee  remained  altogether  unsus- 
picious of  the  good  fortune   which  had  overtuken 
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tne  :  therefore,  on  presenting  himself  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  according  to  my  summons,  he  was 
very  far  from  entertaining  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion that  he  was  about  to  lose  my  services.  I  re- 
ceived him  alone  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  after 
the  exchange  of  a  fow  observations  on  general 
topics,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Richards,  it  would  be  unhand- 
some on  my  part  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  the 
dark  in  reference  to  my  future  intentions.  There- 
fore I  must  at  once  inform  you  of  my  determina- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  stage." 

He  literally  bounded  upon  his  chair  :  for  a  few 
moments  he  surveyed  me  with  a  look  of  silent 
consternation ;  and  then  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  Miss 
Trafiford !  it  is  impossible  !  Let  me  hope  that  you 
cannot  be  serious " 

"  It  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  Richards,"  I  said,  "  to 
deal  with  you  frankly.  I  have  accepted  no  en- 
gagement from  any  rival  house— I  am  not  seek- 
ing by  means  of  a  subterfuge  for  an  increase  of 
emoluments  from  your  treasury  :  I  am  incapable 
of  behaving  in  an  underhand  manner  towards 
you " 

"  I  know  it,  Miss  Trafiford— I  know  it !"  said 
the  lessee,  who  was  much  affected :  "  but  the  loss 
of  your  services  comes  upon  me  with  the  violence 
of  a  blow !  Is  there  no  inducement  I  can  hold 
out  ?  I  hopefully  anticipated  a  renewal  of  your 
engagement,  under  which  circumstances  it  was  my 
intention  to  offer  of  my  own  accord  a  considerable 
increase  of  salary " 

"  I  was  about  to  inform  you,"  I  said,  "  that  the 
Buddeu  accession  of  some  little  amount  of  fortune, 
totally  unexpected  by  me  a  few  weeks  back,  has 
led  me  to  the  resolve  which  I  am  now  communi- 
eating  to  you.  To  be  frank,  I  find  myself  inde- 
pendent of  the  stage  ;  and  to  be  still  more  com- 
pletely candid  with  you,  Mr.  Richards indeed, 

that  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  mistake  as  to 

my  position 1  may  add  that  in  a  short  time 

I  shall  perhaps  be  altogether  settled  in  life." 

"  I  assuredly  wish  you  all  happiness.  Miss  Traf- 
ford!  But  the  inttlligence  of  your  withdrawal 
from  the  stage  is,  I  repeat,  a  sad  blow  for  me. 
First  of  all  I  lost  that  young  French  lady  whose 
debut  was  so  brilliant — now  I  am  to  lose  you " 

"  But  Miss  G-lentworth  remains,"  I  interjected  : 
"her  success  is  already  immense — she  is  devoted 
to  the  profession  which  she  has  embraced — and 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  losing  her  services  for 
the  present." 

"  Tbis  is  at  least  a  consolation,"  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ards: then  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he 
added,  "You  do  not  purpose,  I  hope,  to  leave 
Loudon  immediately  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Might  I  request,"  proceeded  the  lessee,  "  that 
you  will  favour  me  with  your  presence  at  the 
theatre  for  a  single  hour  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 
—let  us  say  at  noon  precisely.  In  a  word.  Miss 
Trafford,  I  am  sure  thai  you  will  afford  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  my  company  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  friendship  towards  you,  their 
regret  at  the  severance  of  your  professional  alli- 
ance with  them,  and  their  sincere  wishes  for  your 
prosperity  and  welfare." 

"Not  for  an  instant,  Mr.  Richards,"  I  an- 
swered, "  can  I  hesitate  to  accept  an  invitation 
which  is  every  way  bo  flattering  to  myself !  I 
will  meet  you,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 


your  company,  at  noon  precisely  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  There  is  one  more  topic  on  which  I  ought  to 
touch,"  said  Mr,  Richards.  "During  the  two 
years  which  your  professional  career  has  lasted, 
you  have  always  refused  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
privilege  of  a  Benefit,  Would  it  be  indiscreet  on 
my  part  to  offer  you  such  an  opportunity  of  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  public  ?" 

"While  thanking  you  for  the  generosity  of  your 
proposal,"  I  answered,  "  permit  me  to  decline  it. 
I  am  possessed  of  pecuniary  resources  ample 
enough  to  render  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary  ; 
and  though  I  will  candidly  admit  that  I  have  had 
my  pride  and  my  ambition  in  pursuing  my  pro- 
fessional career,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  quit  tho  stage 
with  the  eclat  of  a  formal  announcement.  I  would 
rather  disappear  from  it  privately,  so  to  speak : 
my  withdrawal  need  not  be  at  once  generally  made 
known — it  will  be  time  enough  for  it  to  transpire 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  season,  when  you  put 
forward  your  usual  announcements." 

Mr.  Richards  took  his  leave  of  me,  deeply  re- 
gretting  the  loss  of  my  services.  I  had  already 
spoken  seriously  to  Mary  Glentworth  in  respect  to 
her  own  interests :  I  had  assured  her  that  if  she 
would  leave  the  stage  and  continue  to  live  with  me 
as  my  friend  and  sister — the  welcome  partaker  of 
my  riches — I  should  be  only  too  much  delighted 
by  such  a  decision  on  her  part;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  gave  her  to  understand  that  if  she  preferred 
to  remain  upon  the  stage,  such  a  resolve  need  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  in  any  other  respect ; 
for  that  she  must  live  with  me  as  heretofore— and 
indeed  it  would  grieve  me  infinitely  if  through  my 
own  altered  circumstances  she  were  to  dream  of  a 
separation.  Her  decision  was  quickly  made  known ; 
she  was  determined  to  pursue  the  dramatic  career 
on  which  she  had  so  hopefully  entered ;  but  she 
would  never  separate  from  me  so  long  as  I  chose 
that  we  should  dwell  together  as  bosom-friends  or 
sisters. 

Although  now  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
thus  enabled  to  live  in  a  style  far  superior  to  that 
which  I  had  hitherto  maintained,  I  nevertheless 
determined  to  make  no  alteration  in  this  respect. 
The  time  was  close  at  hand  when  my  cousin  Henry 
would  return  to  his  native  shores ;  and  I  knew,  or 
at  least  hoped  that  nothing  need  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  our  happiness  by  the  solemnization 
of  our  nuptials.  It  would  then  be  time  suflicient 
to  decide  upon  our  future  course  of  life — the  quar- 
ter of  the  metropolis  in  which  we  might  choose  to 
fix  our  residence — and  the  degree  of  style  which 
we  should  keep  up.  Therefore  I  determined  for 
the  present  to  make  no  change  in  my  establish- 
ment, nor  for  any  such  purpose  to  avail  myself  of 
the  riches  that  had  come  into  my  possession. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  tho  appointed 
day  I  proceeded  with  Mary  Glentworth  to  the 
theatre.  Having  received  a  hint  to  the  effect  that 
a  collation  was  to  be  served  in  Mr.  Richards'  pri- 
vate apartment,  we  first  of  all  repaired  to  the 
dressing-room  which  for  two  years  had  been  mine, 
but  which  was  now  my  friend  Mary's  only.  Here 
we  took  off  our  bonnets  and  scarfs ;  and  thence  w© 
proceeded  to  the  lessee's  room.  An  elegant  lun- 
cheon was  prepared;  and  when  the  repast  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Richards  requested  that  I  would 
step  to  the  Green  Room  as  the  most  appropriate 
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place  for  a  little  ceremony  that  was  about  to  ensue. 
Thither  I  accordingly  led  the  way  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  lessee,  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
entered  that  apartment.  He  bore  a  superb  piece 
of  plate  of  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  and  he 
addressed  me  in  the  following  terms:— 

"  Miss  TrafFord,  I  have  on  the  present  occasion 
to  perform  a  duty  which  is  alike  fraught  with 
pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  associated  with  painful 
feelings,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  assembled  to 
mark  your  retirement  from  a  stage  which  you  have 
embellished  and  adorned.  £ut  on  the  other  hand 
my  duty  is  a  pleasing  one,  inasmuch  as  it  includes 
the  presentation  of  this  testimonial  of  the  kind 
feelings,  the  sincere  regard,  and  the  genuine  friend- 
ship entertained  towards  you  by  those  whose  sen- 
timents I  am  now  speaking.  Miss  Trafford,  I 
should  inform  you  that  during  the  last  few  weeks 
a  subscription  has  been  privately  made  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  and  to  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  contribute,  fur  the  purpose  of 
presenting  you  at  the  close  of  the  season  some 
slight  testimonial  of  our  admiration  for  your  bril- 
liant talents  and  our  appreciation  of  your  moral 
worth.  Little  did  we  foresee  that  the  testimonial 
which  was  in  preparation  would  be  presented  on 
your  retirement  from  the  stage,  and  that  an  in- 
scription to  this  effect  would  have  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  another  already  drawn  up  to  express 
the  hope  that  for  many  a  long  year  to  come  you 
might  continue  to  be  the  leading  star  of  your 
profession.  But  while.  Miss  Trafford,  we  regret 
that  you  should  be  about  to  withdraw  yourself 
from  us, — yet  on  the  other  band  we  offer  you  our 
sincerest  congratulations  that  circumstances  enable 
you  to  take  this  step.  The  pubUc  in  general  will 
be  inspired  by  the  same  feelings  as  those  which 
we  now  experience ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
your  retirement  to  be  made  known,  there  will  be 
thousands  and  thousands  ready  almost  to  blame 
that  fortune  which  in  its  kindness  towards  your- 
self proved  unkind  to  them,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  theatrical  sphere  a  star  on  which  they  so  much 
loved  to  gaze.  I  will  now  say  no  more,  Miss 
Trafford — unless  it  be  to  reiterate  the  earnest 
wishes  and  prayers  of  all  now  present  for  your 
health  and  happiness ;  and  ever  hereafter,  amongst 
our  reminiscences,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
periods  of  our  lives  must  appear  to  have  been 
that  in  which  we  had  the  honour  to  be  associated 
with  a  lady  who  in  every  sense  has  commanded 
our  esteem,  our  respect,  and  our  admiration." 

There  was  no  dramatic  pomposity  in  the  de- 
livery of  this  speech — no  attempt  at  theatrical 
display :  it  was  spoken  with  a  gentlemanly  ease, 
and  with  much  sincere  and  genuine  feeling. 
I  was  greatly  affected  ;  but  I  composed  my  sensa- 
tions sufficiently  to  make  a  suitable  reply ;  and 
when  the  ceremony  was  finished,  I  shook  hands 
with  all  who  were  assembled  there,  one  after  an- 
other. The  superb  piece  of  plate  which  had  been 
presented  to  me,  was  conveyed  to  my  carriage,  in 
which  Mary  Glentworth  and  I  took  our  seats; 
and  we  returned  home. 

That  testimonial  had  been  given  to  me  on  my 
retirement  from  the  stage ;  and  as  the  reader  may 
have  gleaned  from  the  tenour  of  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Richards,  there  was  an  appropriate 
inscription.  Possessed  as  I  was  of  a  large  fortune, 
could  X  conceive  it  possible  that  I   should  ever 


again  return  to  that  stage  from  which  I  had  with- 
drawn ? — could  I,  on  that  day,  while  contemplat- 
ing the  testimonial,  have  possibly  foreseen  that 
circumstances  would  sooner  or  later  take  such  a 

course But  I  am  anticipating  ! — and  I  must 

resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  scene  at  the  theatre, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Henry  Wake- 
field, to  inform  me  that  he  had  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, that  Mr.  Macdonald  was  there  to  meet  him, 
and  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  I  might  positively  expect  to 
see  him  in  London.  What  joy  and  happiness  now 
filled  my  soul ! — with  what  delight  did  I  hasten  to 
inform  Beda  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  cousin  la 
his  native  land!— and  with  what  flutterings  of  tha 
heart  did  I  seek  Mary  Glentworth  in  order  to  re- 
veal to  her  a  secret  which  she  had  yet  to  learn ! 
I  now  told  her  of  my  engagement  to  my  cousin : 
she  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  concerning 
him ;  and  when  I  had  informed  her  that  he  was 
about  two  years  older  than  myself— tall,  slender, 
and  handsome,  with  dark  hair,  and  large  earnest 
brown  eyes, — she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Ellen  !  how 
happy  you  ought  to  be,  to  know  that  you  are  be- 
loved by  such  an  Adonis  as  you  are  describing !" 

This  little  incident,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
others  which  I  had  at  different  times  observed 
since  the  terrific  exposure  took  place  at  Ardleigh 
House,  proved  to  me  that  though  Mary  Glentworth 
might  have  ceased  to  love  the  Marquis  of  Dal- 
rymple,  yet  that  her  thoughts  were  frequently 
concentrated  on  that  lost  sentiment,  and  that  she 
assuredly  had  a  yearning  to  love  and  be  beloved 
in  return.  Even  at  those  times  when  she  would 
assure  me  that  the  power  of  love  was  now  dead 
within  her,  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  otherwise, 
and  that  it  was  merely  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
feelings  that  she  thus  spoke — and  not  because  she 
had  the  deliberate  conviction  that  her  youthful 
affections  had  all  been  blighted  by  the  one  cruel 
blow  she  had  received. 

The  hours  passed  away — evening  came — and  I 
thought  it  still  probable  that  Henry  might  yet 
make  bis  appearance  that  day.  My  heart  kept 
fluttering  with  suspense  at  every  sound  that  might 
seem  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  fondly  expected 
one :  but  at  length  the  hour  for  retiring  came, 
and  my  cousin  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

"Within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letter,"  I  said  to  myself.  "Oh,  as- 
suredly he  will  keep  his  word — and  to-morrow  by 
breakfast- time  he  will  be  here  !" 

It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  get  to  sleep 
that  night.  Fondly  and  devotedly  did  I  love  my 
cousin :  there  seemed  to  be  now  no  barrier  to  our 
union ;  and  thus  in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a  few 
months,  so  soon  as  all  the  arrangements  should  be 
made,  our  happiness  might  be  complete.  As  I  lay 
reflecting  in  this  strain,  I  found  myself  wondering 
whether  Henry  would  be  much  altered — whether 
the  lapse  of  a  year  could  have  effected  any  con- 
siderable change  in  his  personal  appearance  ?  Then 
I  blamed  myself  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  give 
way  to  such  ideas  ;  for  his  age  was  but  twenty- 
two — and  if  there  were  any  alteration  in  hina  at 
all  it  could  only  be  for  the  better,  and  tending  to 
give  him  a  more  manly  appearance.  His  forehead, 
I  thought  to  myself,  would  still  be  the  same  high, 
smooth,  shinliijr  throne  of  inteJli.'jence — his  dark 
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hair  would  still  cur!  in  rich  naturni  clusters  ubout 
his  well-shaped  head  —  his  classic  features  could 
have  lost  none  of  their  delicate  outlines — and 
there  would  still  be  a  world  of  intelligence  and 
thought  in  the  handsome  dark  brown  eyes.  As 
for  his  heart,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  same  towards 
me,  unchanged  and  unchangeable — for  all  the  let- 
ters that  I  had  received  from  him  breathed  tender- 
ness, love,  and  affection. 

In  the  midst  of  my  meditations  sleep  stole  over 
me;  but  I  awoke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
I  at  once  rose  and  commenced  my  toilet.  And 
now  I  will  confess  that  I  looked  at  myself  earnestly 
in  the  mirror,  to  ascertain  whether  the  lapse  of  a 
year  had  effected  any  alteration  in  my  own  appear- 
ance,—  whether  late  hours,  the  exertions  of  my 
profession,  and  a  heated  atmosphere  on  those 
nights  when  I  had  performed  at  the  theatre,  had 
left  their  traces  upon  my  countenance?  But  no  ! 
— there  was  not  the  faintest  sign  or  evidence  of 
any  of  those  marring  influences  !  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  deceive  myself :  I  was  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  any  tale  which  my 
mirror  should  tell.  But  I  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  ;  and  was  it  indeed  likely  that  my  beauty 
had  been  in  any  way  marred  or  impaired  ?  No  I 
— and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  joy  that 
I  could  conscientiously  say  within  myself  that 
never  had  I  looked  better.  My  complexion  was 
as  pure  and  clear  as  it  was  before  I  ever  set  foot 
upon  the  stage  :  my  eyes  shone  with  as  great  a 
brilliancy ;  and  the  vermilion  of  my  lips  was  as 
bright  as  in  my  girlhood.  A  little  less  of  the 
Sylph  and  a  little  more  of  the  Hebe  in  my  figure, 
— this  was  the  only  perceptible  change  that  might 
be  associated  with  the  lapse  of  the  one  year  since 
Henry  and  I  parted  at  Paisley.  The  reader  must 
not  think  me  vain  and  conceited  that  1  thus  con- 
suited  my  mirror.  What  yoang  woman  of  twenty, 
when  being  about  to  meet  the  object  of  her  love 
after  a  twelvemonth's  separation,  does  not  seek  to 
assure  herself  that  in  person  as  well  as  in  feelings 
she  is  as  worthy  of  his  love  as  ever  ? — and  who 
does  not  feel  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  that 
being  whose  approving  smile  is  more  precious  than 
all  the  wealth  of  the  East  P  If  such  sentiments  as 
these  constitute  weakness,  then  assuredly  was  I 
weak  on  that  morning  when  I  thus  stood  before 
my  mirror  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  the  same 
luxuriance  of  the  raven  hair — the  same  lustre  in 
the  large  dark  eyes — the  same  vermilion  of  the 
lips— the  same  pearly  whiteness  of  the  teeth !  Yes 
—all  were  the  same ! — and  I  confess  that  my 
heart  swelled  with  emotions  at  the  thought  that  if 
my  cousin  had  ever  admired  me  for  my  personal 
beauty,  he  would  be  more  than  ever  certain  to  ad- 
mire me  now. 

When  I  descended  to  the  breakfast-parlour 
shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  I  said  to  Beda,  who 
had  followed  me  thither,  "Tell  Anna" — thus  al- 
luding to  the  parlour-maid — "to  lay  places  for 
three  J  and  tell  the  cook  to  send  up  everything 
nice  that  the  larder  will  afford." 

"  For  three,  dear  Miss  ?"  said  Beda.  "  There  are 

only  you  and  Miss  Glentworth for   I  do  not 

suppose  that  Mr,  Wakefield  will  come  at  this 
hour  ?" 

"Depend  upon  it,  Beda,  he  will  come !"  I  em- 
phatically interjected.  "  Within  four-and-twenty 
hours  alter  tbe  receipt  of  the  letter  I  was  to  ex- 


pect hiin.  Tiie  ietier  carne  yesterday  mornin;;  at 
nine  o'clock :  by  nine  this  morning  he  will  ba 
here !" 

Beda's  beautiful  countenance  became  animated 
with  joy  when  she  found  me  so  confident ;  and  she 
hastened  to  superintend  the  arrangements  of  the 
breakfast-table  according  to  my  mandates.  Scarcely 
had  she  finished  when  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door : 

t  rushed  to  the  window Oh  joy !  it  was  Henry 

who  alighted — Beda  sped  to  the  front  door — ia 
a  few  moments  I  was  clasped  in  my  cousin's 
arms  ! 

The  heart  of  the  reader  must  comprehend  those 
rapturous  feelings  which  no  language  has  power  to 
describe, — the  feelings  attendant  upon  a  meeting 
such  as  this.  Term  it  a  luxury  of  the  mind— the 
phrase  falls  far  short  of  the  real  meaning  which  it 
is  intended  to  convey !  Term  it  an  ecstacy  of  the 
soul — and  still  the  power  of  a  complete  descrip- 
tion is  wanting!  As  the  Garden  of  Eden  must 
have  been  infinitely  superior  in  delights,  and 
beauties,  and  captivations,  to  any  other  earthly 
garden  which  has  ever  since  existed, — so  were  the 
feelings  to  which  I  am  now  alluding  transcendent 
beyond  all  other  emotions  which  the  human  heart 
can  know.  When  the  lips  meet  in  the  chastest 
kisses — when  heart  beats  against  heart  with  the 
purest  though  most  thrilling  sensations — when 
arms  are  thrown  about  each  other's  necks,  er 
hands  are  fondly  clasped — when  the  lips  being 
withdrawn,  the  deep  earnest  gaze  is  fixed  upon 
one  another,  the  breath  fanning  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  then  the  lips  meeting  again  and  again, 
and  the  bosom  of  one  palpitating  against  the 
breast  of  the  other, — when  the  tongue  has  no 
utterance  for  aught  but  broken  words  or  fervid 
ejaculations— and  when  a  holy  ecstacy  seems  to  en- 
wrap  the  soul,  as  if  there  were  a  sense  of  worship 
mutually  offered  up  betwixt  each  other, — then  is 
indeed  a  happiness  felt  which  no  language  can 
adequately  describe  ! — then  does  the  heart  expe- 
rience a  veritable  paradise  of  feelings !  And  Oh, 
for  how  many  sorrows  and  fears,  anxieties  and 
afflictions — for  how  many  perils  passed  through 
and  mental  tortures  undergone — does  such  a 
period  as  this  prove  a  recompense !  It  seems  as  if 
heaven  itself  often  plunged  human  beings  into  tbe 
vortex  of  suffering,  or  dragged  them  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  excruciating  afflictions,  in  order 
that  they  might  all  the  more  rapturously  appre- 
ciate the  happiness  of  such  a  scene  as  was  mine 
that  morning  ! 

Yes — Henry  had  returned  !  And  all  that  my 
imagination  had  been  depicting  was  realized  ;  for 
the  lapse  of  a  year  had  improved  his  appearance 
and  had  constituted  the  last  transition  from  a  lin- 
gering boyishness  to  a  complete  manliness  of  look. 
On  the  other  hand  my  own  hope  was  likewise 
realized,  when  the  superb  dark  brown  eyes  of  my 
cousin  were  fixed  upon  me  with  tenderest  admira* 
tion,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Ellen,  my  beloved  Ellen ! 
you  are  more  beautiful  than  ever  !" 

Mary  Glentworth  presently  made  her  appear* 
ance;  and  I  introduced  Henry  Wakefield  to  her— 
for  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  met. 
We  then  sat  down  to  breakfast:  but  Mary  seized 
an  opportunity  of  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  He  is 
even  handsomer,  Ellen,  than  you  represented 
him  !" 

During  the  repast  but  little  was  said  in  tbe 
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shape  of  any  of  those  explanationa  which  Heorv 
and  I  might  mutually  have  to  give;  for  we  knew 
that  we  should  shortly  be  again  alone  together — 
and  it  is  sweet  for  lovers  to  impart  their  mutual 
confidences  without  restraint  of  any  kind.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  which  they  always  watch. 
Henry  therefore  conversed  with  us  upon  general 
topics.  He  had  already  perused  in  a  newspaper 
the  account  of  ilarj  Glentworth's  success  as  a 
debutante;  and  he  offered  his  congratulations,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  he  had  not  the  faintest 
scintillation  of  a  lingering  prejudice  against  the 
stage.  He  described  to  us  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  recent  voyage  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  he  gave  us  sketches  of  American  life  and 
manners.  Thus  more  than  an  hour  passed ;  and 
Mary  Glentworth  then  left  me  and  my  cousin 
again  alone  together. 

I  first  of  all  suffered  him   to  give  me  whatever 
jS'o.  63. — Ellbk  Pbecy. 


explanations  he  might  have  to  afford;  and  accord- 
ingly he  lost  no  time  in  commencing. 

"Dearest  Ellen,"  he  said,  "you  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  from  my  lips  the  confirmation  of  all  I 
have  previously  told  you  by  letter  in  reference  to 
the  success  of  the  speculations  which  I  have  con- 
ducted at  jVew  York  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Believe  mc,  dear  Ellen,  that  the  very  moment 
when  I  set  foot  on  shore  at  Liverpool  I  should 
have  commenced  the  journey  which  was  to  bring 
me  to  London  to  fold  you  in  my  arms ;  but  if  I 
tarrieil  for  four-and- twenty  hours ■" 

"  It  was  very  natural  and  proper  you  should  do 
so,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  said  :  "  for  iuasoiuch  as 
Mr.  Macdonald  went  from  Paisley  to  Liverpool 
expressly  to  meet  you  on  your  landing,  it  was  be- 
cause he  felt  that  business-matters  must  take  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  consideration " 

"  No,  dearest  Ellen,"  interrupted  Henry  :  "  Mr. 
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Macdonald  was  not  so  anxious  as  may  appear,  to 
enter  into  the  accounts  witli  me.  He  already 
knew,  by  the  letters  I  had  written  him,  the  re- 
mittance  of  money  I  had  made,  and  the  invoices 
of  goods  I  had  sent,  that  the  enterprises  with  which 
he  had  entrusted  me  had  turned  out  most  advan- 
tageous. Indeed,  within  a  single  twelvemonth  I 
have  not  merely  enabled  him  to  realize  enormous 
profits— but  I  have  founded  connexions,  established 
agencies,  and  opened  channels  in  the  United  States, 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  firm  of  Macdonald 
and  Cumpany" — and  here  my  cousin  smiled  sig- 
nificantly—"  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  world." 

"  Macdonald  and  Company  ?"  I  said,  half  start- 
ing  with  the  idea  that  somewhat  unpleasantly 
struck  me.  '•  I  did  not  know  Mr,  Mucdonald  had 
any  partners  ?" 

"  Dearest  Ellen,"  exclainjed  Henry,  seizing  my 
hand  and  pressing  it  with  rapture,  "  I  have  glorious 
intelligence  for  you  !  I  am  Mr.  Macdonald'e 
partner !" 

"  Ab,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  said,  "most  sincerely 
should  I  congratulate  jou,  were  it  not  that " 

"  What,  my  dear  Ellen  ?"  he  said,  starting  with 
surprise;  "  is  there  any  drawback  to  jour  joy  at 
the  announcement  I  have  made?  No,  no  I  there 
cannot  be  ?  Do  you  not  remember  when  you  were 
at  Paisley,  and  when  you  were  introduced  to  the 
Macdoualds,  the  worthy  old  gentleman  made  more 
than  a  half-promiso  that  if  i  werj  successful  in  the 
speculations  then  ooiftomplated,  he  would  make 
me  his  partner  P  And  I  Itaue  been  successful, — 
far  more  successtul  thuu  even  bis  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  led  him  to  anticipate;  so  that 
with  the  zeal  of  a  truthful  mat)  (|ud  the  readiness 
of  a  generous  one,  he  hastened  to  meet  me  at 
Liverpool  that  his  promise  might  be  accomplished. 
It  was  for  Hiis  that  I  tarried,  Ellep  — it  was  that 
the  necessary  papers  and  ogrepweuts  might  \>a 
signed :  for  Oh  !  thought  I  to  myself  how  proud 
should  1  bo  to  unnoucce,  and  how  delighted  would 
you  be  to  hear,  that  i  have  thus  attained  an 
established  position,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
have  become  the  partner  in  one  of  the  greatest 
mercantile  houses  of  the  North !" 

"  Oh !  no  reward  is  too  great,  my  dear  Henry," 
I  exclaimed,  "  for  your  honest  industry— no  recom- 
pense is  too  large,  for  the  exertions  you  have  made 
and  the  successes  you  have  achieved  on  behalf  of 
your  patron !  Keceive,  then,  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations !" 

"Ah!  now,  dearest  Ellen,"  cried  Henry  joy- 
ously, "  you  are  speaking  as  I  expected  and  hoped 
that  you  would  speak  :  for.  Oh  !  beheve  me, 
darling  girl,  that  it  was  for  your  sake  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  so  much— for  your  sake  likewise  that 
I  was  so  glad  to  receive  the  reward !  And  now, 
Ellen,  there  is  naught  to  impede  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  happiness;  fur  I  shall  enjoy  an  income 
that  will  maintain  us  handsomely — and  you  shall 
leave  the  stage,  dear  Eiku " 

"  I  have  already  left  it,  Henry,"  I  answered, 
with  a  smile. 

"  You  have  left  it?"  ne  ejaculated,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  joy.  "  But  when, 
dear  Ellen  ?  for  in  the  tile  of  papers  which  I  saw 
at  Liverpool  your  name  was  mentioned  at  only  a 
recent  date " 

"  Look  !"  I  said  ;  and  leading  him  towards  the 


sideboard,  I  showed  him  the  testimonial  with  tho 
inscription  upon  it. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  have  really  left  the  stage  !"  ho 
cried;  "and  I  rejoice  !  For  though  you  have  been 
an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  the  stage,  and 
have  thereon  won  a  glorious  renown — and  though, 
dearest  Ellen,  I  have  not  the  slightest  lingering 
prejudice  against  it, — yet  now  that  I  have  by  mine 
own  industry  obtained  a  good  position,  and  ensured 
a  competent  income,  I  would  not  have  you  toil  and 
waste  your  best  years  at  a  theatre " 

"  And  this,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  interrupted 
him,  "is  the  very  reason  why  I  also  would  not 
have  you  toil  and  waste  your  own  best  years  in  a 
counting-bouse! — and  this  also  is  why  I  perhiips 
for  a  moment  just  now  seemed  vexed  at  the  idea 
that  you  should  have  accepted  Mr.  Macdonald's 
offer  to  take  you  iuto  partnership  !" 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear  Ellen !"  exclaimed 
Henry,  "  do  you  not  comprehend  that  there  is  an 
immense  difference  betwixt  being  a  partner  and  a 
mere  clerk  or  agent  ?" 

"You  need  not  be  either,  Henry,"  I  said,  taking 
his  band  and  pressing  it  in  ray  own ;  "  and  there- 
fore you  may  undo  as  soon  as  possible  whatsoever 
you  have  done  with  Mr.  Macdonald  in  respect  to 
the  partnership.  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer 
in  suspense,  Henry  !  Eead  these  papers — I  will 
return  to  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Thus  speaking,  I  handed  my  cousin  a  packet  of 
papers ;  and  I  then  hurried  from  the  room.  Those 
papers  consisted  of  a  copy  of  Mr,  Goner's  will  — 
the  several  letters  which  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson  during  the  progress  of  the  business  — 
and  other  letters  from  Mujor  Gower  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, and  which  I  had  requested  the  solicitor  to 
give  me.  All  these  papers  tended  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  suspi- 
cious ngainst  my  own  character  in  tho  bequest 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Gower.  If  in  connexion 
with  Henry  I  knew  of  any  fault,  it  was  that  he  had 
shown  himself  on  one  occasion  too  apt  to  judge  by 
outward  appearances  and  first  impressions:  and  I 
feared  that  there  might  now  possibly  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  jealous  suspicion.  Fur  this 
reason  therefore  I  left  him  alone  with  all  those 
documents,  that  he  might  obtain  a  full  insight 
into  the  matter.  I  passed  into  another  room  ;  and 
there  I  beheld  a  scene  which  for  an  instant  tilled 
me  with  surprise.  Beila  was  seated  on  tho  solu  ; 
and  a  young  man  was  kneeling  at  her  feet.  But 
the  next  instant  I  recognised  her  sailor-lover, 
William  Lardner,  who  had  rendered  me  such  spe- 
cial services  in  the  affair  of  the  yacht  atEimsgute, 
and  who  had  subsequently  proved  so  useful  when 
Zarah  was  consigned  by  the  treacheries  of  Edwin 
St.  Clair  to  a  mad-house. 

William  Lardner  did  not  immediately  perceive 
me — for  indeed  his  back  was  towards  me  as  he 
knelt  before  Beda.  But  Boda  herself  gave  a  sudden 
start- the  rich  blood  mantled  upon  her  eounte- 
nance— and  then  William  sprang  up  to  his  feet. 
Beda  bounded  towards  me  ;  and  taking  my  hand 
she  looked  up  into  my  face  in  so  deprecating  a 
manner,  as  if  afraid  that  I  should  be  very  angry 
^ft'ith  her,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Beda's 
lover  should  return  at  the  same  moment  as  mine; 
but  it  would  bo  even  still  more  remarkable  if  she 
had  not    the  same   right  to  receive   a  visit  from 
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William  Lardner  as  I  Lave   from   Henrj  Wake- 
field !" 

Carressinply  smoothingf  down  Beda's  jetty  dark 
hair  «ith  my  hand,  I  said,  "You  have  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of,  my  dear  girl !  And  as  for  William, 
he  is  most  welcome  here!" 

The  youth  now  came  forward,  and  bowed  with 
the  profoundest  respect.     I  have  said  on  a  former 
occasion  that  he  was  remarkably  handsome — of  the 
gipsy    tribe — and   swarthy.     He  was    now  about 
nineteen,  and  he  had  grown  more  manly  in  appear- 
ance since  last  I  saw  him.     He  was  dressed  with 
the    utmost    neatness;  and    I  was   not    surprised 
when  on  turninj^  round  towards  Beda,  I  perceived 
that    she  was    surveying    him    with  a  epecir^s    of 
bashful  admiration.     I  inquired  whether  "\\  liiam 
had   made  a  prosperous  voyage  and  had  dune  any 
good   for   himself  ?— and  these   questions  elicited 
some  particulars  which  were  not  as  yet  known  to 
Beda,  as  it   appeared  that   William  Lardner  had 
not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room  when  I  made 
my  appearance.     He  had  originally  hired   himself  j 
on   board   an  East  Indiaman  :  but  on  touching  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  and  two  or  three  other  j 
sailors   were   attacked   with  such    a  violent  fever  I 
that   it  was  deemed   expedient  to   land  them   at 
Cape  Town.     William    Lardner   recovered ;    and  j 
when  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored,  he  ob- 
tained a  passage  back  to  England  in  another  ship  : 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  as   the    first.     On  | 
board  this  latter  ship  he  had  attracted  the  notice  ! 
of  a  military  man  of  high  rank  in  the  East  India  | 
service  ;  and  this  personage  had  offered  to   provide  ; 
for  him.      But  William  Lardner   had    given   no  j 
decisive  answer  :  he  wished  to  consult  Beda  on  the  I 
subject— and,  as  he  diffidently  added,  "  he  thought 
likewise  that  I  should  not  refuse  to  give  him  my 
own  advice."     I  cheerfully  promised   to  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  interests,  and  assured  him 
that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I  would  hear  all 
he  had  to  say  on  the  point  j  for  it   did  not  appear 
that  there   was  any   necessity    for  him   to  give   a 
hasty  decision  to    the   personage   who  offered    to 
become  his  patron. 

Leaving  William  and  Beda  again  alone  together 
I  returned  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Henry : 
and  the  moment  I  opened  the  door,  he  bounded 
forward  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  Ellen  !  you  feared  that  I  was  not  cured  of 
that  mad  readiness  of  mine  to  judge  hastily  and 
by  first  appearances !  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  often 
and  often  I  have  since  blamed  myself  for  my 
almost  unpardonable  conduct  towards  you  at 
Eiver  House " 

"  Not  another  syllable  on  that  point,  my  dear 
Henry  !"  I  interrupted  him  :  "  I  am  glad  that  in- 
cident should  have  occurred,  since  I  see  that  you 
profit  so  well  by  the  experience  it  gave  you.  You 
have  read  those  papers?" 

"Ellen,  it  all  looks  like  a  dream!"  he  cried. 
'•'But,  Oh!  how  rejoiced  I  am  on  your  account ! 
And  you  indeed  possess " 

"  Twelve  thousand  a-year,  Henry  !  And  now 
tell  me,"  1  continued,  "  what  necessity  is  there  for 
you  to  toil  and  slave  behind  the  desk  of  a  counting- 
house " 

"  Oh !  this  is  most  generous  on  your  part, 
dearest  Ellen!"  exclaimed  Henry;  "for  1  know 
what  you  mean  !" 

"  Yes,  dearest  cousin,"  I  replied  :  "  in  the  same 


way  that  if  you  had  suddenly  become  rich,  you 
would  rejoice  to  lay  your  fortune  at  my  feet — so 
do  I  now  bless  the  moment  which  enables  me  to 
do  the  same  towards  you!" 

"Oh  I  but  if  I  possessed  something  of  my  own, 
Ellen,"  cried  Henry — "  if  through  mine  own  in- 
dustry I  had  obtained  but  the  smallest  compe* 
tency,  no  matter  how  small,  would  you  not  think 
better  of  me  P" 

"  Henry,  how  can  you  speak  thus?"  I  exclaimed. 
"What  matters  it  from  which  side  the  riches 
come,  so  long  as  we  possess  them  ?  There  is  my 
fortune,  Henry — take  it — consider  it  to  be  your 
own " 

"Ellen,  dearest  Ellen  !"  he  said,  pressing  my 
hand  to  his  lips ;  "  not  another  syllable  of  argu- 
ment dare   I  use !     You  are  the  arbitress  of  my 

destiny and  Oh !  happy  indeed  am  I  to  possess 

the  love  of  such  a  goddess  of  generosity,  and 
beauty,  and  goodness  as  you  are  !" 

"  I  honour  you,  Henry,"  I  said,  "  for  that  in- 
clination which  you  have  shown  to  pursue  an 
active  employment  and  to  earn  riches  by  your 
own  industry.  But  under  existing  circumstances 
it  were  the  height  of  folly  for  you  to  render  your- 
self the  slave  of  commercial  avocations.  It  is  not 
because  you  retire  from  the  mercantile  world  and 
I  retire  from  the  stage,  that  we  need  both  lead  a 
life  of  idleness,  rendering  us  worthless  members 
of  society.  Those  who  possess  riches  ought  to 
seek  every  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Such  a 
pursuit  will  furnish  occupation;  and  thus,  you  see, 
there  ore  useful,  substantial,  and  pleasurable  avo- 
cations apart  from  those  of  business.  Then,  too, 
there  is  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind— • 
for  the  study  of  useful  and  valuable  literature  — 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Idleness  need  not  be  the  inevitable  associate  of 
wealth  :  on  the  contrary,  wealth  itself  may  be  ren- 
dered the  fertile  source  of  employments  and  avoca- 
tions calculated  to  benefit  not  merely  ourselves, 
but  m»ny  ot  our  fellow-creatures  likewise." 

Henry  listened  to  me  with  the  deepest  attention, 
— his  looks  expressing  the  tenderest  approval  of 
all  that  thus  flowed  from  my  lips.  After  some 
little  further  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  write  that  very  day  to  Mr.  Macdonald  at 
Paisley,  to  represent  that  his  prospects  enabled 
him  to  retire  from  the  commercial  world,  and  that 
he  requested  therefore  the  deeds  of  partnership 
might  be  cancelled.  He  promised  to  set  off  for 
Paisley  in  a  couple  of  days  that  he  might  finally 
wind  up  his  accounts  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  and 
take  leave  of  that  gsntleman  and  his  family. 

1  sent  for  my  father  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  he  might  be  introduced  to  Henry  Wakefield ; 
for  they  had  not  as  yet  met.  Henry's  deceased 
mother  had  been  my  father's  sister;  and  thus 
Henry  was  my  father's  nephew.  He  knew  that 
my  father  had  been  unfortunate  and  criminal;  for 
these  revelations  I  made  to  Henry  when  we  met 
at  Paisley  a  year  back.  But  the  demeanour  of 
my  lover  towards  my  father  was  of  the  kindest 
and  the  most  magnanimous  description.  As  for 
my  father  himselt,  he  was  proud  of  possessing 
such  a  nephew  for  the  present,  and  of  the  prospect 
of  shortly  having  him  as  a  son-in-law. 

Having  remained  two  days  in  London,  Henry 
set  off  for  the  North,  in  order  that  he  might  get 
bis  business  finished  with   Mr.  Macdonald  as  soon 
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as  possible.  He  calculated  that  he  should  be  alto, 
gether  a  week  absent;  and  we  both  felt  at  parting 
that  brief  though  the  interval  of  separation  was  to 
be,  we  wished  that  it  was  over,  and  that  we  were 
reunited,  to  part  no  more  ! 


CHAPTER     LXXXI. 

THE   POOR    AUTHOR. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  Henry  Wakefield's  depar- 
ture—and I  was  seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
at  about  mid-day,  Mary  Glentworth  having  gone 
out  on  a  shopping  excursion, — when  a  domestic 
entered  with  the  intimation  that  a  person  who 
gave  the  name  of  Jingleton  desired  to  see  me. 

"  Jingleton  !"  I  said.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is 
Jingleton  P  I  know  a  gentleman  named  Single- 
ton  " 

"  But  this,  MisB,  is  a  ilr.  Jingleton." 

"  Jingleton  ?"  I  repeated.  "  Xo  !  I  do  not  re- 
member suck  a  name.     Who  is  this  person  ?" 

"  He  looks.  Miss,  like  some  decayed  tradesman 
—or  else  a  very  poor  gentleman ;  and  he  was  so 
uncommonly  polite  to  me,  bowing  and  scraping, 
and  speaking  so  earnestly,  as  if  he  really  thought 
that  it  depended  on  myself  whether  he  could  ob- 
tain access  to  you !" 

'■■  Poor  man !"  I  said ;  for  I  began  to  suspect 
that  he  must  either  be  an  actor  or  else  a  dramatic 
author  who  had  fallen  upon  evil  days — for  I  fre- 
quently received  visits  from  unfortunate  persons 
belonging  to  those  fraternities. 

I  at  once  desired  that  Mr.  Jingleton  might  be 
shown  up;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes,  a 
very  strange-looking  person  made  bis  appearance. 
He  was  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age — very 
tall  and  lanky— and  very  shabbily  dressed.  He 
wore  a  kind  of  shooting  jacket ;  Lis  pantaloons 
hung  loose  upon  his  thin  legs;  and  the  toes  of  his 
worn  unshapely  boots  turned  upward.  His  person 
was  not  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  and 
in  respect  to  his  linen,  truth  compels  me  to  declare 
that  his  shirt  seemed  to  indicate  a  suspicion  of 
credit  on  the  part  of  his  laundress  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  back.  His  bat  was  much  worn,  and  had 
that  sort  of  battered,  broken  appearance  which 
implied  that  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
knocking  the  crown  against  the  tops  of  doorways 
that  were  too  low  for  him  to  pass  under  without 
Btooping,  and  that  he  always  forgot  to  stoop.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  his  garments  were  not  very 
often  treated  to  a  contact  with  the  brush ;  for 
though  it  was  now  most  beautiful  weather,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  month  of  June,  and  there 
had  not  been  any  rain  for  the  last  ten  days,  yet 
were  the  lower  parts  of  the  pantaloons  spattered 
with  mud  which  had  dried  on  in  spots.  As  for 
the  expression  of  this  individual's  countenance,  it 
was  that  of  the  most  servile  humility  blended  with 
a  certain  under-current  of  conceit  and  self-im- 
portance, as  if  Mr.  Jingleton  felt  that  in  reality 
he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  persons  in  the  world, 
but  that  adverse  circumstances  had  reduced  him 
to  the  adoption  of  a  meek,  humble,  grovelling  de- 
meanour towards  those  of  whomhe  sought  assist- 
ance or  succour. 

Ou  being   introduced  into  the  drawing-room, 


Mr.  Jingleton  made  a  very  low  bow :  then  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces,  and  bowed  again :  than  he 
drew  a  little  nearer  still,  but  halted  to  make  an- 
other salaam ;  and  then  he  continued  to  shamble 
forward  in  a  nervous  hesitating  way,  which  was 
so  painful  fur  me  to  behold  that  I  endeavoured  to 
put  the  poor  man  at  once  at  bis  ease  by  saying, 
"Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Jingleton." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Trafford,"  he  replied,  with 
the  most  cringing  manner  and  the  humblest  bow 
that  could  possibly  be  conceived ;  and  then  in  his 
awkwardness  and  confusion  he  missed  the  chair  on 
which  he  was  about  to  seat  himself,  and  sprawled 
backward  upon  the  carpet. 

I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  :  but  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  man  enabled  me  to  exercise 
sufficient  control  over  myself  to  restrain  even  a 
smile  that  might  have  been  calculated  to  wound 
his  feelings ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
painful  confusion,  and  agitation,  and  nervous 
embarrassment  that  the  poor  wretch  scrambled  up. 
"Dear  me.  Miss  Trafftrd,"  he  faltered  out,  "  to 
think  that  I  should  be  so  awkward !" 

"  O'a  !  it  was  an  accident  which  might  happen  to 
anybody,"  I  said.  "  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Jingle- 
ton  !     Take   your   time— tell   me   your    business; 

and  if " 

"  Ah  !  if,  Miss  Traflford  !"  interjected  my 
strange  visitor,  theatrically  extending  his  right 
arm,  while  his  couatenance  lost  somewhat  of  its 
expression  of  cringing  humility  :  "  that  is  the  very 
point !  That  little  preposition  If,  though  brief  to 
spell  and  curtly  facile  to  pronounce,  nevertheless 
often  constitutes  the  most  stupendous  of  barriers! 
Why,  Miss  Trafford,  everything  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  seems  to  have  depended  upon  an  if/ 
If  Eve  had  not  plucked  the  fruit  in  the  Garden  of 

Eden " 

"  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  a  literary  gentleman  ?" 
I  interrupted  him,  with  the  hope  of  thus  escaping 
from  an  essay  or  lecture  which  commencing  at  so 
remote  a  date,  threatened  to  take  a  range  which 
would  prove  interminable. 

"  If  Sbakspere  had  never  written,"  responded 
Mr.  Jingleton,  with  a  most  affected  air  of  mingled 
humility  and  conceit,  "  I  should  style  myself  a 
dramatist.  But  who.  Miss  Trafford,  in  the  face  of 
the  unapproachable  Shakspere — who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bard  who  stands  on  so  sublime  an 
eminence,— who,    I    ask,    Miss    Trafford,    would 

dare " 

"Certainly  not,"  I  hastened  to  exclaim;  for 
my  strange  visitor  was  now  gesticulating  so  fiercely 
that  I  feared  lest  he  should  be  working  himself  up 
into  a  sort  of  poetic  rage,  for  his  eye  was  assuredly 
"  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling." 

"Xo,  certainly  not!"  he  vociferated.  "And 
therefore.  Miss  Trafford,  I  call  myself  a  dramatic 
author,  and  not  a  dramatist.  Mark  the  distinc- 
tion !"  and  here  he  raised  his  forefinger,  which 
he  kept  obliquely  pointing  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  foot  from  bis  own  nose  and  three  or  four  feet 
from  mine.  "  You  cannot  say  it  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference ;  for  in  less  than  one  hour 
would  I  undertake  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  world        ■  " 

"Xo  doubt  of  it!"  I  hastened  to  interject. 
"And  no«',  Mr.  Jingleton,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  of  the  purpose  for  which  I 
am  honoured  with  this  visit  ?" 
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"  Oh,  Miss  TrafTord  !  it  is  I  who  am  honoured ! " 
— and  now  he  was  all  cringing  humility  again. 
"  I,  the  poor  and  comparatirely  obscure  dramatic 
writer,  seek  you,  the  great  tragedian— to  ask  not 

coin.  Miss  Trafford Perish  the  vile   thought ! 

No  mean  and  grovelling  selfishness  is  here  !" — and 
he  bit  his  left  breast  a  tremendous  thump  with  his 
clenched  fist,  at  the  same  time  suddenly  assuming 
a  look  of  fierce  defiance  against  the  whole  world  to 
gainsay  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

"No,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  beginning  to  be  fear- 
ful that  I  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic  who  might  pos- 
sibly prove  a  dangerous  one,  "  I  am  sure  no  one 
could  impute  selfishness  to  a  literary  gentleman 
such  as  you.  But  might  I  ask  what  is  it  you 
seek  ?" 

"  Your  countenance  and  favour,"  replied  Mr. 
Jiagleton :  and  again  his  right  arm  was  theatri- 
cally extended.  "Now  are  my  aim  and  object 
both  revealed !" 

"Yet  still  I  do.  not  quite  understand,"  I  said, 
"in  what  manner  you  require  my  assistance." 

Mr.  Jingletju  slowly  thrust  bis  right  hand  into 
tbe  pocket  of  his  short  coat  of  shooting-jacket  ap- 
pearance;  and  thence  he  drevf  forth  a  packet  en- 
veloped in  brown  paper,  very  greasy,  and  smelling 
of  stale  tobacco-smoke.  This  packet  he  proceeded 
to  open  with  ^  most  mysterious  air  :  but  I  already 
more  than  balf-suspected  that  it  contained  a 
manuscript — and  such  indeed  proved  to  be  the 
fact. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Jingleton,  with  tbe  manu- 
script  upon  his  knees— and  as  he  slowly  turned 
over  the  leaves,  I  saw  that  they  were  very  dirty, 
very  much  thumbed,  and  soiled  at  the  edges,  as  if 
the  unfortunate  work  had  been  through  the  hands 
of  all  the  managers  and  lessees  in  Loudon  without 
experiencing  success,—"  here  is  a  drama,  Mies 
Trafi'ord,  in  five  acts — a  legitimate  drama,  I  may 
venture  to  call  it — a  drama  in  which  the  unities 
are  preserved — a  drama  over  which  I  spent  days 
and  nights  of  anxious  toil, — a  toil  that  hitherto 
has  unrewarded  been !  But  now,  unless  I  mock 
myself  with  hopes  vain  and  illusive  as  night's  airy 
dreams,  the  moment  of  my  triumph's  near  at 
hand  :  for  you.  Miss  Trafi'ord,  will  delight  to  shed 
the  glory  of  your  own  bright  genius  on  the  fair 
creation  of  my  heroine  !" 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Jingleton,"  I  asked, 
smiling  as  I  perceived  that  he  endeavoured  to 
speak  in  blank  verse, — "  am  I  to  understand  that 
you  are  desirous  for  me  to  recommend  your  drama 
for  representation  and  take  the  character  of  the 
heroine  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  wish,  my  hope,  my  aspiration  !" 
answered  Mr.  Jingleton,  whose  diffidence  was 
every  moment  losing  itself  in  theatrical  gestures 
and  dramatic  effects. 

"  I  am  really  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  I  must  at 
once  disappoint  you  in  this  hope  ;  for  my  engage- 
ment  with  Mr.  Eichards  has  ceased — I  have  no 
interest  with  that  gentleman  to  enable  me  to  for- 
ward your  views " 

"  Is  this  the  truth  P  or  a  mere  pretext  made  to  let 
me  down,  with  courteous  ease  and  lightness,  from 
the  high  culmination  of  my  hopes  into  the  abysm 
of  a  dark  despair?" — and  Mr.  Jingleton  sent  forth 
tbe  syllable  -pair  with  a  fierce  sardonic  prolonga- 
tion and  rolling  accentuation,  which  rendered  both 
his  appearance  and  his  conduct  so  exceedingly  lu- 


dicrous that  it  was   with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  keep  myself  from  laughing. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  I  said,  "  to  be  com- 
pelled  ■" 

"  At  least  give  me  a  kindly  written  word,"  in- 
terjected Mr.  Jingleton,  "  to  the  great  Thespian 
manager  Eicardo,  vulgarly  y-clept  Sichards  !  Per- 
haps you'll  say  that  you  must  see  the  drama  P 
Well,  'tis  here !" 

"  It  is  indeed  useless,  Mr.  Jingleton,"  I  said, 
"  to  read  any  of  your  production.  I  have  little 
doubt  of  its  merit :  but  I  am  unable  to  forward 
your  views  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested. 
Permit  me,  however,  without  giving  offence,  to 
state  that  if  a  little  pecuniary  aid  would  bo  ac. 
ceptable " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Trafford  !"  said  the  poor  author,  now 
dropping  the  rant  and  gesticulation,  and  relapsing 
into  the  cringing  servility  as  at  first;  "report  did 
not  deceive  me  when  it  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
you  were  kind  and  generous.  I  have  long  been 
connected  with  the  stage— I  have  seen  and  admired 
you  from  a  distance " 

"You  mean,  I  presume,  that  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  stage  as  an  author  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Trafford,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
have  sometimes  taken  a  character  in  one  of  my  own 
plays.  You  see,  it  enabled  me  to  eke  out.  I  used 
to  write  for  the  Tom  and  Jerry  Saloon  :  the  price 
was  half-aguinea  a  play — so  that  five  shillings 
extra  on  the  Saturday  night  for  takingapart— — " 

"  Good  heavens  1"  I  ejaculated,  "  you  have 
written  plays  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  ?" 

"  Alas,  I  have,  Miss  Trafford  !"  was  Mr.  Jin- 
gleton's  response,  delivered  with  a  lugubrious  so- 
lemnity  which  had  something  singularly  ludicrous 
in  it.  "But  on  the  other  hand  I  have  received 
remuneration  as  fair  as  any  other  writer.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  my  crack  piece  which  came  out 
at  the  Adelphi  and  ran  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
nights.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  Miss.  Oae  day 
I  was  sitting  in  my  room  at  my  lodgings,  busily 
engaged  in  meditating  on  the  vanities  of  the  world 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches — for  I  had  nothing 
to  do  at  the  moment  but  thus  to  give  way  to  my 
reflections — when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
I  called  out,  '  Come  in  :"  but  a  hoarse  voice  on  the 
other  side  exclaimed,  '  It's  deuced  easy  to  talk 
about  coming  in,  but  I  can't  reach  the  latch.' 
I  was  nearly  flying  into  a  rage,  for  it  was  the 
gruff  voice  of  a  man  that  spoke,  and  so  I  natu- 
rally thought  that  it  was  ridiculous  for  him  to 
pretend  he  could  not  reach  the  latch  when  any 
child  of  only  five  or  sis  years  old  could  easily  lift 
it.  However,  I  thought  I  wouldn't  say  anything 
rude  ;  so  I  went  to  the  door — I  opened  it — and  in 
walked  a  little  fellow  only  two  feet  high; — that  is 
to  say,  one  foot  for  the  length  of  his  head,  and  the 

other  foot  for  the  length  of  his  body and  that's 

all,  for  he  had  no  legs  whatsoever !" 

"And  yet,"  I  said  with  a  smile,  "you  just  now 
stated  that  he  walked  into  the  room?' 

"So  he  did.  Miss  Trafford — I  can  assure  you!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Jingleton:  "but  ho  positively  had 
no  legs,  and  only  little  bits  of  feet  fastened  on  to 
his  body,  just  like  the  fins  of  a  seal;  and  he 
flapped  away  too  in  just  the  same  style  that  the 
seal  moves  itself  along.  He  was  handsomely  dressed, 
with  a  gold  chain  which  nearly  touched  the  floor 
as  he  entered  the  room.     He  asked  if  I  were  that 
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celebrated  dramatic  writer  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jingleton?  I  answered  that  I  was.  He  then 
asked  what  I  could  do  for  him  ?  I  said  he  must 
first  tell  me  what  he  wanted.  It  then  came  out 
that  he  was  going  to  perform  at  the  Adelphi,  but 
that  he  must  have  a  particular  style  of  piece  to 
introduce  him ;  for  his  abilities  consisted  only  in 


wearied  of  hia  tediousness.    "  And  now  will  you  da 

me  the  favour  to  accept  of  this  bank-note " 

"  Miss  Trafiford,  a  thousand,  thousand  thanks  !" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  author,  as  he  received  the 
note  for  five  pounds  which  I  placed  in  hia  hand. 
"  You  know  not  half  the  service  you  have  done 
me !     My  baker's  hill  shall  now  be  liquidated— 


leaping  and  flitting  about,  or  gliding  along  with  i  my  butcher's  also :  from  the  cobbler's  hands  the 
those  fin-like  feet  and  long  monkey-arms  of  his,  j  boots  I  sent  to  sole  shall  be  released  :  comfort  shall 
at  a  most  astonishing  pace.  In  fact,  he  gave  me  j  likewise  be  infused  into  my  washerwoman's  soul ; 
a  specimen  of  his  powers ;  and  I  then  knew  what  and  from  the  spout  my  Sunday  raiment  soon  shall 
I  could  do  for  him.     Miss  Trafiford,"  added  Mr.  i  be  redeemed !" 


Jingleton,   with  the  utmost  solemnity,  "you  are 
now    acquainted    with   the   origin   of    that   piece 

which  took  the  whole  town  by  storm 1  mean 

TJie  Musical  Musk-Rat." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  I  said,  afifecting  to  be  greatly 
interested,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  poor  man's 
feelings.    "  And  you  were  the  author 


Thus  did  Mr.  Jingleton  address  me  with  theatri- 
cal declamation  and  outstretched  arm.  Again  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  prevent 
myself  from  smiling :  but  I  succeeded  in  keeping 
my  countenance ;  and  when  I  beheld  him  carefully 
consign  the  bank-note  to  a  greasy  old  pocket-book 
containing  playbills   and   memoranda   written  on 


Yes,  Miss  Trafiford — I  was  the  author  of  that '  dirty  paper,  I  was  in  hopes   that  he   was  about  to 


wonderful  piece  which  ran  a  hundred  and  fifty 
nights  !  I  need  not  inform  a  young  lady  of  your 
brilliant  intelligence,  that  my  little  friend  the 
dwarf  played  the  part  of  the  musk-rat." 

"  I  thought  so.     But  did  he  sing  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  the  dramatic  author:  "he 
could  not  sing  a  note.  But  when  he  appeared,  the 
orchestra  played  low  strains.  There  was  the 
musk-rat— there  also  was  the  music :  imagination 
ascribed  the  melody  to  the  animal — and  thus  you 
had  the  Musical  Musk-Bat!" 

"Very  ingenious,"  I  said:  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  out  my  purse,  I  proceeded  to  observe, 
"  And  now,  Mr.  Jingleton " 

"  Ingenious  indeed  !"  he  exclaimed  :  "  it  was 
the  plot,  Miss  Trafiford,  that  was  ingenious  !  1 
will  give  you  the  outline." 

"EeaHy,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  shrinking  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  such  an  infliction,  "I 
could  not  think  of  troubling  you " 

"  Oh,  no  trouble  whatsoever  1"  ejaculated  Mr 


take  his  departure.  But  nothipg  of  the  kind  !  — 
for  on  abruptly  turning  towards  me,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  Miss  Trafiford,  for  the  plot  of  my  celebrated 
piece !" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Jingleton,"  I  said,  "  do  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble.  And  then  too,"  I  added, 
looking  at  my  watch,  "  iny  own  time  is  pre* 
cious " 

"  Everybody's  time  is  precious.  Miss  Trafiford  !" 
exclaimed  the  visitor.  "  But  I  could  not  possibly 
think  of  taking  my  departure  before  I  had  ful- 
filled my  promise  of  giving  you  the  outline  of  that 
remarkable  and  extraordinary  drama." 

I  thought  it  best  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate, 
as  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Jingleton  was  inexora- 
bly bent  upon  this  cruel  infliction.  So  I  sat  and 
listened.  i 

"  The  first  scene,"  resumed  Mr.  Jingleton,  "  dis- 
closes the  King  of  the  Unknown  Island,  attended 
by  his  courtiers  and  by  an  immense  crowd  of  his 
loyal  subjects.     By  the  bye,  the  Adelphi  manage- 


Jingleton ;  "  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will '  ment  was  liberal  in  respect  to  the  crowd :  it  con- 
experience  a  rare  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  out-  |  sisted  of  three  men  and  a  boy,  and  produced  a 
line  of  this  plot.  The  curtain,  on  rising,  displays  j  startling  eflfect.  Well,  the  King— who  of  course  is 
the  gorgeous  scenery  of  an  uninhabited  island,  very  splendidly  dressed,  in  robes  of  purple,  orange, 
where  the  King  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  j  red,  and  green,  all  spangled,  with  a  crown  on  his 
in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  his  people "  j  head  and  a  sceptre  in  bis  hand— begins  by  telling 

"  How  then,"  I  gently  asked,  "  could  the  island  j  his  courtiers  and  his  people  that  he  is  ninety  years 
be  an  uninhabited  one  ?"  of  age,  that  he   has  reigned  over  them  for  exactly 

"  Uninhabited  ?  Did  I  say  uninhabited  ?"  cried  1  sixty  years,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
Mr.  Jingleton,  catching  at  the  word  as  if  to  re-    Queen  (here  he  weeps)  fifty  years  ago- 


trieve  the  error.     "  I  meant  to  say  an  unknoivn 
island  !" 

"  Well,  pray  proceed,"  I  said ;  "  though  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  how  you  could  be  supposed 
to  discover  what  was  going  on  la  an  vnktiown 
island  P" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Trafiford !  you  who  have  so  perfect 
an  experience  of  the  stage,  not  to  admit  how  much 
is  left  in  that  sphere  to  the  imagination  !  When 
once  the  fancy  can  bring  itself  to  believe  that  a 
stage  of  wooden  boards  constitutes  a  spot  of  earth, 
and  that  there  is  any  reality  in  the  wooden  trees 
at  the  sides,  the  wooden  waterfall  at  the  eod,  and 
the  wooden  clouds  overhead — surely  Miss  Trafiford, 
I  say,  if  an  audience  can  sit  patiently  and  com- 
fortably, and  delude  itself  thus  far,  it  may  also 
fancy  that  an  island  is  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?" 

"  True,  Mr.  Jingleton,"  I  said,  beginning  to  get 


"  His  grief,  then,"  I  could  not  help  observing, 
"  had  lasted  exactly  half  a  century  ?" 

"  It  shows  how  faithful  the  good  old  King  was 
to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Queen,"  responded 
Mr.  Jingleton.  "  But  I  was  about  to  describe  how 
the  King  went  on  to  inform  his  courtiers  and  bis 
people  that  the  only  living  scion  of  his  race  was  his 
beautiful  granddaughter,  the  Princess  Mimosetta, 
exactly  sixteen  years  of  age  and  a  perfect  miracle 
of  loveliness." 

"  Of  course,"  I  interjected,  "  this  good  King  of 
your's  was  telling  his  courtiers  and  his  subjects 
all  this  for  the  same  reason  that  Puff  gives  in  the 
Critic  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,  Miss  Trafford.  The  courtiers  and 
the  subjects'  must  have  known  very  well  before- 
hand everything  the  King  was  telling  them :  but 
the  audience  afc  the  Adelphi  knew  nothing  about 
it.    Well,  his  gracious  Majesty  proceeds  to  inform 
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his  assembled  lieges  that  his  most  delicious 
experiences  of  life  had  been  derived  from  the 
oxtreme  sensitiveness  of  two  tastes  which  he 
possessed.  One  was  a  passion  for  the  odour  of 
flowers,  sweet  essences,  and  everything  fragrant: 
the  other  was  a  devoted  love  of  melody  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  the  humming  of  insects,  or  the  rip- 
pling of  streams.  The  King  went  on  to  saj  that 
he  Could  not  help  thinking  that  the  natural  mer- 
cifulness of  his  disposition  arose  from  the  soft  in- 
fluences of  these  qualities  or  tastes,  whichever  you 
may  choose  to  call  them ;  and  he  appealed  to  his 
courtiers  and  the  assembled  myriads  of  his  subjects 
to  pronounce  whether  his  reign  had  been  a  mild 
one  or  not  ?  Then  of  course  the  courtiers  and  the 
people  are  most  loyal  in  their  devotion,  love,  and 
admiration  towards  their  aged  monarch — all  shout 
enthusiastically,  clap  their  bands,  and  begin  danc- 
ing for  joy  around  that  venerable  king;  so  that 
he  is  greatly  affected  and  begins  to  dance  like- 
wise." 

"  What !  dance  at  ninety  ?"  I  inquired. 

'•  Ob,  yes !  to  be  sure  !"  answered  Mr.  Jingle- 
ton:  "one  may  do  anything  on  the  stage,  you 
know,  and  also  in  an  unknown  island." 

"No  doubt.     Pray  proceed." 

"  I  will,  Miss  Trafford.  Well,  the  dance  being 
over,  and  the  King  having  wiped  away  his  tears, 
his  Majesty  proceeds  to  inform  his  courtiers  and 
his  people  that  he  is  about  to  choose  a  husband 
for  his  charming  granddaughter,  the  Princess 
Mimosetta.  He  announces  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  put  all  ideas  of  rank  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  bridegroom 
According  to  those  very  tastes  which  be  himself 
possessed  to  such  a  degree,  and  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  his  own  disposition  so  mild 
and  merciful.  This  great  King  therefore  orders 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  whosoever  can  prove 
the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite  taste  in  respect 
to  music,  and  likewise  the  most  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness in  respect  to  sweet  odours  and  fragrances, 
shall  be  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Mimosetta,  and  shall  be  recognised  as  heir  to  the 
crown  of  the  Unknown  Island.  The  heralds  make 
proclamatiun  to  this  effect ;  and  the  first  scene 
closes  with  a  tableau  of  courtiers  kneeling  to  their 
good  old  King,  who  stretches  out  his  sceptre  over 
them  to  bless  them.  Crtand  effect  there.  Miss 
Trafford,  I  can  assure  you !" 

"  It  must  Lave  been,  Mr.  Jingleton.  But  do 
you  not  thmk  that  if  you  were  to  favour  me  with 
a  oall  on  some  future  occasion " 

"You  might  bo  out — you  might  be  engaged — or 
a  thousand  things — and  you  would  miss  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plot !  I  beseech  you  therefore  to 
let  me  finish  my  description  now.  The  second 
scene  commences  ;  and  the  stage  represents  a 
grand  hall  in  the  royal  palace.  Tue  King  is  seated 
on  his  throne ;  the  Princess  Mimosetta  occupies 
another  throne ;  and  there  is  a  vacant  one  to  be 
filled  by  the  bridegroom,  for  this  is  the  day  of  com- 
petition. The  Princess  is  beautifully  apparelled  in 
a  lavender-Coloured  satin  dress,  and  with  a  tiara 
upon  her  head.  In  addition  to  the  royal  person- 
ages, there  are  cuuiUers,  heralds,  populace,  and 
guards  assembled  The  piociamation  is  aguia 
made  :  several  aspirants  come  forward — but  they 
fail  to  convince  the  King  of  the  excellence  of  their 


tastes  in  respect  to  music  and  fra^^rauces.  At  last 
the  trumpets  sound,  and  a  beautiful  young  Piince 
makes  hia  appearance." 

"  Where  is  the  Prince  supposed  to  como  from  ?" 
I  asked  ;  "  because  the  old  King  had  no  relations 
except  his  granddaughter — and  no  other  land  is 
known  to  this  unknown  island," 

"True,  Miss  Trafford,"  said  Mr.  Jingleton,  with 
a  somewhat  puzzled  air  ;  "  I  did  not  think  of 
explaining  where  the  Prince  came  from.  But  it 
did  not  much  matter,  you  know — as  the  audience 
would  not  ask  the  question  I  Besides,  on  the 
stage  as  well  as  in  fairy  tales,  a  Prince  is  always 
forthcoming  When  wanted  ;  and  wo  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  occurrences  of  real  life, — that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  who  our  Princes  are. 
They  announce  their  names,  and  that  is  suIBcient, 
Well,  this  beautiful  young  Prince  who  suddenly 
appears  in  the  palaco-hall,  makes  an  excellent 
speech,  declaring  his  name  to  bo  Melodori. 
ferous " 

"Hather  a  singular  name  for  a  royal  personage 
— was  it  not  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Trafford,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jin- 
gleton, "  pause  for  a  moment  to  analyze  the  name 
— pronounce  it  in  soft  accents,  so  as  to  estimate  its 
euphony — and  study  its  combination  of  meaning;, 
so  as  to  judge  of  its  appropriate  expressiveness. 
Melodoriferous !  Does  it  not  convey  the  joint 
ideas  of  melody  and  odours — music  and  fragrance  ? 
It  is  a  name  alike  harmonious  and  sweet-scented. 
So  thought  the  King  of  the  Unknown  Island  ;  and 
so  thought  the  Princess  Mimosetta.  Conceive 
therefore  the  delight  of  King,  Princess,  courtiers, 
heralds,  guards,  and  people,  when  they  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  mott 
delicious  odours — eau-de-cologne,  lavender-water, 
bergamot,  otto  of  rose?,  niillefleurs " 

"  The  millefleurs  would  alone  be  sufficient,  I 
should  conceive,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriately 
and  satisfactorily  introducing  the  Prince  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss  Trafford,  there  was  no  harm  in 
having  all  the  other  scents.  The  King  was  re- 
joiced— the  Princess  was  enchanted ;  for  that 
young  Prince  was  a  veritable  embodiment  of  per- 
fume -a  substantial  concentration  of  fragrance — a 
peripatetic  nosegay.  Then  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  sang  in  the  most  ravishing  manner.  In  a 
word,  all  present  were  thrown  into  ecstacies :  for 
the  beautiful  Prince  showed  how  well  he  merited 
his  name  of  Meloduriterous.  Ka  is  welcomed  as  a 
worthy  bridegroom  for  the  Princess  and  as  the 
future  King  of  the  Unknown  Island.  All  is  hap- 
piness— when  suddenly  a  clap  of  thunder  etartlea 

everybody ;  the  earth  opens -that  is  to  say  a 

trap  in  the  stage  does— and  up  comes  a  horriblu 
old  hag,  the  Fairy  Pestiferosa.  This  vile  creature 
has  ahvays  cherished  a  deadly  enmity  towards  the 
beautiful  young  Prince,  and  by  certain  untoward 
circumstances  she  has  now  an  opportunity  of 
wreaking  her  vengeance——" 

"  And  those  untoward  circumstances,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  Miss  Trafford,"  responded  Mr.  Jingleton, 
"  they  were  fully  explained  in  my  original  manu- 
script of  the  play :  they  were  embodied  indeed  in 
a  dialogue  which  I  represented  as  taking  place 
between  Prince  Melodoriferous  and  the  Pairy  Pesti- 
ferosa— very  thrilling  and  very  startling,  I  can 
assure  you! — but  tbe  manager  cut  it  ail  out,  to 
my  infinite  horror  and  disgust.     Alas!  there  was 
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no  diverting  him  from  his  ruthless  purpose !  So 
the  '  untoward  circumstances '  were  all  left  to  the 
imagination." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  best,"  I  said :  and  I  had  no 
doubt  the  audience  must  have  thought  so  like- 
wise. 

"Well,  Miss  Trafford,  if  you  say  so,  it  must 
have  been,"  rejoined  Mr.  Jingleton  meekly.  "  Then 
came  a  terrible  scene  —  the  Fairy  Pestiferosa 
stretched  out  her  wand,  touched  the  Prince  there- 
with, and  bade  him  quit  the  form  of  a  man  and 
take  that  of  a  rat.  The  courtiers,  the  guards, 
the  heralds,  and  the  people  crowded  around 
in  horror  and  consternation  :  the  Prince  went 
down  the  trap— and  up  it  in  bis  place  came  my 
little  friend  the  legless  dwarf,  for  whom  the  piece 
was  written.  There  he  was,  dressed  as  a  rat! — so  that 
when  the  guards,  heralds,  courtiers,  and  people  fell 
back  at  the  moment  when  the  malignant  fairy  had 
done  her  dreadful  work,  the  audience  beheld  the 
rat  in  the  place  where  the  young  Prince  had  pre- 
viously stood  !  Grand  tableau — horror,  consterna- 
tion, petrifaction— Princess  senseless  in  the  arms 
of  her  maid— good  old  King  speechless  and  trans- 
fixed on  his  throne.     End  of  the  second  scene." 

"It  must  have  been  very  eflfcctive,  Mr.  Jingle- 
ton," I  said.  "  But  now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
order  you  up  some  luncheon " 

"Not  for  the  world,  until  I  have  finished  this 
description !"  he  exclaimed,  thus  reminding  me 
of  the  persevering  tediousness  of  the  Barber  of 
Bagdad  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  wearied,  Mr.  Jingle- 
ton," I  said. 

"Wearied?"  he  cried.  "Not  an  atom!  I 
could  talk  another  hour  without  ceasing !" 

I  almost  groaned  in  despair ;  for  I  thought 
that  he  was  fully  capable  of  this  terrible  intiictioo. 

"The  third  scene,"  he  resumed,  "opens  with  a 
dialogue  between  First  and  Second  Citizen.  First 
Citizen  tells  Second  Citizen  that  it  is  now  exactly 
seven  years  since  the  terrible  event  which  deprived 
Princess  Mimosetta  of  a  handsome  bridegroom  and 
transformed  Prince  Melodoriferous  into  a  rat. 
Second  Citizen  clasps  his  hands  in  sympathizing 
sorrow,  and  speaks  of  the  affliction  of  the  old 
King " 

"  What !  is  the  old  King  still  alive  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingleton.  "  It 
would  not  do  to  kill  him  before  he  had  seen  every- 
thing put  right  and  happiness  restored.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  Second  Citizen  deplores  the  good  old 
King's  sorrow  and  draws  an  affecting  picture  of 
how  the  Princess  Mimosetta  sits  in  her  bower,  the 
picture  of  despair — always  silent — never  smiling — 
refusing  all  sustenance " 

"  What  !  for  seven  long  years  ?"  I  exclaimed 

"Well,  truly,  it  does  seem  rather  odd,"  observed 
Mr.  Jingleton  :  "but  I  positively  make  it  so  in  the 
play  :  Second  Citizen  says  it  with  ail  suitable 
gravity  and  distress— and  the  audience  never  once 
failed  to  be  affected  by  it  throughout  a  hundred 
and  fifty  nights  !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "  if  so  many  audi- 
ences were  satisfied,  I  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Pray  proceed.  The  Princess  had  taken  no  suste- 
nance for  seven  long  years " 

"  Yes — that  was  where  I  left  off,"  said  Mr.  Jin- 
gleton. "  In  short.  First  and  Second  Citizen  drew 
a  most  deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  of  their 


island  ever  since  the  catastrophe.  But  it  appeared 
from  this  dialogue  that  though  the  wicked  Fairy 
Pestiferosa  had  transmogrified  Prince  Melodo- 
riferous into  a  rat,  she  could  not  crush  out  of  him,  so 
to  speak,  those  very  exquisite  qualities  which  were 
the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  umbrage  she  had 
spitefully  taken  against  him.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  power  of  melody  still  clung  to  him  ; 
and  the  fragrance  with  which  his  princely  gar- 
ments had  been  perfumed,  survived  in  his  rat-skin. 
It  is  true  that  the  qualities  of  harmony  and  odour 
were  modified  and  influenced  by  the  change  of 
form,  though  they  could  not  be  annihilated  thereby. 
Thus  the  enchanted  Prince  had  become  a  Musical 
Musk  Eat  !  Pray,  Miss  Trafford,  might  I  ask 
whether  you  think  this  was  an  ingenious  method 
of  introducing  the  little  dwarf  ?" 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious,"  I  replied. 
"  You  deserve  infinite  credit,  Mr.  Jingleton,  for 
your  tact  and  cleverness  in  this  particular." 

The  wrinkled  half- starved  countenance  of  the 
poor  author  became  animated  with  delight  as  I 
bestowed  this  praise  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  so 
elated  and  inspired  by  it  that  when  I  again  sug- 
gested something  relative  to  luncheon,  he  would 
not  listen  to  it,  but  insisted  on  proceeding  with 
the  description  of  his  piece. 

"  Well,  Miss  Trafford,  presently  First  Citizen 
cries,  'Hush  !  here  comes  the  King  !' — and  Second 
Citizen  answers,  '  We'll  stand  aside  and  watch  the 
good  old  man  !'  The  King  enters,  with  bis  crown 
upon  his  head,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  in  his 
gorgeous  robes  of  purple,  orange,  red,  and  green, 
all  covered  with  spangles " 

"Just  as  he  was  seven  years  ago  ?"  I  observed. 

"  Precisely,  Miss  Trafford.  His  beard  was  as 
white  as  silver  at  first ;  so  it  could  not  be  any 
whiter,  you  know " 

"  And  doubtless,  as  his  granddaughter  had  taken 
no  sustenance  for  seven  long  years,  the  King  had 
not  changed  his  garments  during  the  same  pe< 
riod  ?"  I  remarked. 

"  Most  likely  not,"  said  Mr.  Jingleton,  taking 
quite  seriously  that  which  I  meant  in  jest.  "  The 
King  soliloquises ;  and  from  this  soliloquy  the 
audience  learn  that  his  majesty  has  had  a  dream 
during  the  past  night.  In  this  dream  a  good  fairy 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  if  the  musical 
rat  can  only  be  enticed  to  enter  a  trap,  the  spell 
will  be  broken  and  he  will  instantaneously  recover 
his  proper  shape.  So  the  King  has  come  out  to 
meditate  upon  this " 

"  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  more 
natural,"  I  asked,  "  if  the  King  instead  of  wasting 
time  in  soliloquising,  had  at  once  set  to  work  to 
bait  a  trap  and  entice  the  rat  into  it  P" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  would,"  said  Mr.  Jingleton, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  :  "  but  then  such  a  course 
would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  and 
requirements  of  my  plot." 

"  Ob,  that  is  different !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Of 
course  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  that!  Pray 
proceed." 

"I  will.  Miss  Trafford.  The  King  at  the  end 
of  his  soliloquy  speaks  in  a  broken  voice  relative 
to  his  granddaughter;  and  then  he  suddenly  ex- 
claims, '  Hush  !   she  comes  !'  " 

"Why  does  he  aay  hush,"  I  asked,  "when  no 
one  is  speaking  but  himself,  and  he  can  of  course 
hold  his  tongue  in  a  moment  if  he  chooses  f " 


"  Oh,  MisB  Trafford  !  What !  with  all  your  ex- 
perience on  the  stage " 

"  Well,  well,"  I  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  excuse  a 
little  piece  of  good-natured  irony.  I  suppose  there 
must  always  be  some  formal  manner  of  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  principal  characters  upon  the 


"  If  it  wer'n't  for '  Hush !  he  comes  !'  or  '  Hush  ! 
she  comes!'"  rejoined  Mr.  Jingleton,  "  I  really  don't 
know  how  matters  would  ever  get  on  satisfactorily 
upon  the  stage  at  all.  However,  to  return  to  my 
own  piece.  The  King  saw  his  granddaughter 
coming  ;  and  she  appears  accordingly." 

"Then  she  has  left  the  bower  at  last,  after 
having  sat  in  it  disconsolate  for  seven  years  ?"  I 
said. 

"  At  last !  Poor  Mimosetta  !  Still  beautiful — 
still  with  the  same  loveliness  of  countenance  and 
the  same  rounded  symmetry  of  form " 

"Well,  that  is  extraordinary,"  I  interjected, 
No.  64.— Ellen  Peecy. 


"seeing  that  she  had  not  eaten  anything  for  so 
long  a  period.  One  would  have  thought  that  she 
must  at  least  have  fallen  away  a  little." 

"  Not  an  atom.  Miss  TraflFord !  and  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  heroines  in  plays  and  in  novels  whea 
in  affliction  :  they  spend  all  their  time  in  weeping, 
never  think  of  eating,  and  yet  do  not  find  them- 
selves  physically  the  worse  for  it — so  that  when 
their  lovers  come  back  at  the  end,  they  always  find 
their  lady-loves  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Mimo> 
setta  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  There 
she  was,  beautiful  as  ever  ! — with  the  tiara  upua 
her  brow,  the  symmetry  of  her  shape  set  off  by 
the  lavender-coloured  dress——" 

"What!"  I  ejaculated,  "then  she  wore  just  the 
same  clothes  as  she  did  when  we  first  saw  her 
seven  years  back  ?" 

"  Well,  it  would  appear  so,"  said  Mr.  Jingleton, 
dubiously  and  thoughtfully.  "  Yet  when  we  come 
to  reflect  upon  it,  it  would  appear  more  natural 
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if  we  supposed  that  she  had  made  some  little 
change  in  her  raiment  during  that  period.  How- 
ever, so  it  was— in  this  manner  did  the  Princess 
appear— and  she  also  began  to  soliloquise  for  some  ' 

little  while " 

"  Without  seeing  her  royal  grandfather,  of 
course  ?"  I  said.  _  i 

"Oh,    of    course!"    ejaculated   Mr.  Jingleton ;  | 
"because  she  was  not  to  see  him  until  she  reached  I 
a    particular    part,    whea    the    King    interjected  i 
something ;  ami  then  with  a  cry  of  joy  on  behold- 
ing him,   she   threw   herself  into  his  arms.     This  [ 
always   proved    an   effective   point — particularly 
with'the   Gallery.     It  gave   the  old  King  a  fine 
opportunity    of  displayiu^r   silent  emotion;    while 
the  Princess  Mimosetta    found  an   equally   good 
opportunity  for  a  passionate   appeal  to  her  grand- 
sire  to  restore  her  bridegroom  to  her  arms." 

"But  the  King  had  not  taken  the  Prince  away 
from  her,"  I  remarked.  i 

"No,  Miss  TrafFord:  but  yet  I  think  it  was  a 
natural  hit  on  my  part— I  mean  in  respect  to  what  j 
I  thus  made  Princess  Mimosetta  do:  for  when 
people  are  in  affiiction  they  always  appeal  to  their 
friends  or  relatives  to  extricate  them,  just  for  all 
the  world  as  if  the  persons  thus  appealed  to  could 
perform  impossibilities!" 

«  Yes- and  so  it  was  in  this  case,"  I  said  ;  "  for 
even  if  the  old  King  had  taken  away  the  Prince 
from  his  granddaughter,  he  could  not  very  easily 
restore  him  to  her  arms  so  long  as  he  maintained 
the  form  of  a  rat.  But  I  beg  you  to  proceed. 
"What  happened  next  ?" 

"The  King  waited  till  his  granddaughter  had 
finished  that  long  and  passionate  appeal ;  and  then 
he  acquainted  the  Princess  with  his  dream.     She 

was  rejoiced "  , 

"But  why  did  he  not  at  once  tell  her  of  the 
vision,"  I  inquired,  "  and  put  as  speedy  an  end  as 
possible  to  the  agony  of  her  grief?" 

"  And  then  what  would  have  become  of  the 
pathetic  speech  which  I  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  compose  for  the  Princess  Mimosetta  ?  It  would 
have  been  rendered  useless ;  and  my  feelings  as  an 
author  would  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  making  the  incidents  of  the  piece 
seem  a  trifle  more  natural  !" 

"Ah!  under  those  circumstances,"  I  said, 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  my  gravity,  "it  was 
better  to  make  the  piece  so  progress  that  nature 
should  be  outraged  instead  of  your  feelings." 

"To  be  sure.  Miss  Trafford !"  rejoined  Mr. 
Jingleton :  "  that  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
authors,  whether  dramatists  or  novelists,  always 
reason.  But  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  descrip- 
tion. I  was  stating  that  the  King  informed  his 
granddaughter  of  his  vision,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted. She  insisted  upon  having  a  golden  trap 
made,  as  one  of  that  precious  metal  was  alone 
worthy  for  so  great  a  purpose.  The  King  accord- 
ingly sent  for  a  goldsmith,  who  undertook  to  make 

such  a  trap  in  three  hours " 

"  Three  days  you  mean  ?"  I  interjected. 

"No— three  hours.      "We   must   suppose,  Miss 

Trafford,    that   science    and   art    can    accomplisl-, 

miracles  in  that    Unknown  Island.     Besides,  his 

Majesty    threatened   to   cut   off    the    goldsmith's 

head  if  he  did  not  use  the  utmost  despatch " 

"  I  admit  that  such  an  argument  must  have 
been  persuasive  enough  with  the  goldsmith.     But 


it  would  seem,  Mr.  Jingleton,  that  the  good  old 
King  had  become  a  bit  of  a  tyrant  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Trafford,  you  must  make  some 
little  allowance  for  afilictions  and  sorrows,  which 
are  terribly  souring  to  the  temper— particularly  of 
Kings !" 

"No   doubt.     So    the   golden   cage  was  to  bo 

made  in  three  hours " 

"  Yes.  And  now  the  courtiers,  the  guards,  the 
heralds,  and  the  populace  all  came  crowding 
arouud  their  Monarch  and  the  Princess  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  account  of  the  hope  which 
has  presented  itself; — and  the  third  scene  closes 
with  a  tableau  alike  affecting  and  effective.  The 
fourth  scene,"  continued  Mr  Singleton,  rushing  on 
with  scarcely  a  break,  for  he  was  doubtless  afraid 
that  I  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  cut  his  de- 
scription short, — "  the  fourth  scene  opens  with  the 
repiresentation  of  a  beautiful  garden.  In  short,  it 
is  the  palace-garden;  and  it  is  filled  with  trees 
covered  with  the  most  delicious  fruits.  There  the 
Musical  Musk-Eat  is  discovered  at  his  sports  ;  for 
this  is  ths  scene  specially  intended  for  the  display 
of  the  dwarfs  qualities.  With  surprising  nimble- 
ness  he  darted  up  the  trees — swung  himself  from 
branch  to  branch — then  rushed  along  the  stage- 
bounded  over  the  footlights  and  sprang  into  the 
pit.  From  the  pit  he  darted  up  into  the  boxes — 
ascended  to  the  gallery — swung  himself  by  wires 
across  the  ceiling — lowered  himself  to  the  stage 
again — and  recommenced  bis  antics  amidst  the 
trees.  First  and  Second  Citizen  enter.  First 
Citizen  tells  Second  Citizen  that  ever  since  his 
dreadful  transformation  the  unfortunate  Prince 
has  lived  in  that  garden.  Then  commences  that 
splendid  speech  where  Second  Citizen  says,  '  Full 
well  I  know  it  all  :  the  city  too  doth  know  the 
same  as  you  yourself  do  know  !'  " 

"  Then  why  did  the  First  Citizen  tell  the  Second 
I  Citizen  a  thing  that  was  so  well  known?"  I  asked, 
though  of  course  1  could  easily  anticipate  what  the 
answer  would  be.       , 

"  The  audience  did  not  know  it,"  answered  Mr. 

Jingleton.     "But  that  splendid  speech " 

"  You  must .  really  spare  the  speech,"  I  said, 
again  looking  at  my  watch  ;  "  and  get  on  with  the 
description.  The  rat,  you  say,  was  disporting  in 
the  gardens——" 

"  Yes — and  a  most  delicious  odour  of  musk  was 
diffused  around.  There  was  seldom  a  night  that 
some  old  lady  did  not  faint  and  have  to  be  carried 
out  into  the  lobby,  where  very  few  of  them  ever 
recovered  until    hot  brandy-and-water   had  been 

poured  down  their  throats " 

"  The  odour  of  the  musk  must  have  been  very 
powerful,"  I  remarked. 

"  Very,  Miss  Trafford.  At  the  same  time  the 
orchestra  sent  out  low  strains  of  a  delicious  music; 
and  this  was  done  so  effectively  that  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  rat  itself  were  the  source  of  the 
melody.  So,  altogether,  the  effect  was  admirable, 
and  the  hero  seemed  well  to  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Musical  Musk-Eat." 

"  And  a  happy  ending  soon  came,  I  suppose  ?" 
I  said. 

"  Not  quite  yet,  Miss  Trafford,"  answered  the 
dramatic  author.  "  The  golden  cage  was  brought 
into  the  garden  :  the  King  and  Princess  followed, 
attended  by  the  whole  Court ;  and  Mimosetta  with 
her  own  beautiful  hand  plucked  an  orange  trona 
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one  of  the  trees  and  therewith  baited  the  trap. 
But  the  Musical  Musk-Eat  only  played  heedlessly 
about,  as  before — and  did  not  even  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  Princess.  Then  she  plucked 
a  pomegranate,  and  substituted  it  for  the  orange. 
Still  without  avail!  In  short,  she  tried  all  the 
fruits  of  the  garden  successively — but  still  without 
effect;  so  that  reduced  to  despair,  she  flung  herself 
weeping  into  her  grandsire's  arms." 

"  But  if  the  rat  had  the  run  of  the  garden,"  I 
said,  "and  could  freely  devour  the  fruits  as  he 
thought  fit,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  be  attracted  by  those  self-same  fruits  when 
placed  in  a  golden  cage  f" 

"  Well,  the  rat  certainly  was  not  attracted  to 
the  cage.  Miss  Trafford,"  answered  Mr.  Jingleton ; 
"and  everybody  was  reduced  to  despair.  One  Lord 
of  the  Council  suggested  that  the  trap  should  be 
baited  with  jelly  or  blancmange— another  proposed 
trifle — a  grave  bishop  thought  that  tipsy-cake 
would  have  the  desired  effect — the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  capital  insisted  upon  the  efficacy  of  turtle — 
an  alderman  spoke  of  venison — a  fat  school-boy 
proposed  mince  pies.  All  these  things  were  tried 
in  succession.  Hour  after  hour  the  trap  was 
filled  with  a  varying  succession  of  delicacies :  but  the 
rat  took  not  the  slightest  notice  thereof.  The  King 
was  almost  worn  out  with  grief :  the  Princess  was 
reduced  to  despair  :  the  courtiers,  the  heralds,  the 
guards,  and  the  people  stood  transfixed  as  statues 
in  mute  ineffable  woe.  Tableau  accordingly.  End 
of  the  fourth  scene." 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  I  said,  "  that  the  Princess 
Mimosetta  was  reduced  to  despair — for  I  assure 
you  that  I  very  nearly  am  !" 

"  Ah,  no  doubt.  Miss  Trafford  i"  observed  the 
dramatic  author  :  "  all  your  tenderest  sympathies 
are  enlisted — you  can  feel  for  that  poor  Prin- 
cess  " 

"  I  hope  her  woes  are  ended  ?"  I  said. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  resumed  Mr.  Jingleton. 
"  Scene  fifth  and  last.  A  sumptuous  room  in  the 
palace.  Door  in  the  centre,  opening  on  the  garden, 
where  the  rat  b  seen  playing.  The  golden  trap 
is  on  the  threshold  of  that  open  door.  It  is  baited 
with  gooseberry  tart  and  custards :  but  the  rat 
takes  no  more  notice  of  these  luxuries  than  he  did 
of  any  of  the  former  delicacies.  The  King  the 
Princess,  with  their  whole  Court,  are  assembled  in 
the  apartment,  together  with  heralds,  guards,  and 
people." 

"  The  people  always  seem  to  hang  about  their 
King  in  that  island,"  I  said. 

"  Ifaturally  so :  they  deeply  sympathize  with 
him.  He  is  telling  his  counsellors  that  seven  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  golden  trap  first  began  to 
be  baited,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  which 
instigated  the  proceeding  seems  to  be  further  off 
than  ever.  As  for  the  poor  Princess,  she  does 
nothing  but  weep  and  lament,  exclaiming  passion- 
ately, 'Oh,  Eat!  Eat!  wherefore  art  thou  Eat?' 
It  is  very  piteous;  and  at  this  point  the  audience 
is  always  deeply  affected :  there  is  snivelling  in  the 
pit,  whimpering  in  the  boxes,  and  downright  crying 
in  the  gallery.  All  of  a  sudden  a  domestic  enters  the 
royal  apartment,  and  announces  to  the  King  that 
Professor  "Wiseacre,  in  obedience  to  the  King's 
mandate,  has  just  arrived  at  the  palace.  It  then 
appears  from  what  his  gracious  Majesty  says,  that 
Profeseor  Wiseacre  is  the  greatest  philosopher  in 


the  world— a  sage  of  such  wonderful  erudition 
that  all  the  "Universities  put  together  could  not 
form  an  aggregate  of  knowledge  equal  to  that 
which  was  enclosed  within  his  brain,  ^o  wonder, 
then,  if  the  arrival  of  so  profound  a  sage  produced 
an  immense  excitement  in  the  royal  dwelling! 
The  orchestra  played  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  as 

the  Professor  entered  upon  the  stage " 

""What  was  that  for?"  I  asked. 
"To  give  the  g  eter  effect  to  the  appearance 
of  so  famous  a  sci^i.lar.  He  was  clad  in  a  long 
black  gown  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  mystic 
symbols ;  and  he  had  a  high-pointed  black  cap  upon 
'  his  head,  decorated  with  the  signs  of  the  Z jdiac. 
His  long  white  beard  reached  below  his  waist ;  and 
he  carried  a  huge  black-letter  volume  under  his 
arm." 

"Eather  a  strange  figure,"  I  said,    "to  be  seen 
j  walking  about  in  the  streets  of  a  city." 

"  Oh,  but  he  was  a  philosopher !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jingleton. 

1      "  Ah,  true !    I  forgot !    Of  course,  a  philosopher 
cannot  be  dressed  like  any  other  rational  person. 
But  pray  proceed  :  I  am  now  all  anxiety  to  arrive 
■  at  the  dencmement." 

I       "Ah!    I   knew  you  would  be,"  exclaimed  the 
I  author,   quite  rejoiced  at  the  degree   of  interest 
which  he  flattered  himself  had  been  excited  within 
me,    "  The  denouement  is  grand,  I  can  assure  you  ! 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  last  scene  is  so  arranged 
as  to  conduct  the  drama  with  solemn   and  stately 
:  march  to  the   happy  conclusion.     You  shall  see, 
'  Professor  "Wiseacre   enters  the    royal    apartment, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  King  to  a  seat  of  honour. 
\  Then  his  Majesty  tells  this  great  philosopher  the 
i  whole  story  from  first  to  last ;  and  the  sage  listens 
with  that  erudite  and  profoundly  learned  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  shows  that  an  appeal  to 
j  his  wisdom  will  not  be  made  in  vain.     At  length 
I  the  King   winds  up  his  doleful  narrative  by  ex- 
:  plaining  how  the    golden    trap    has  been    vainly 
'  baited   with  jelly,  blancmange,  cream,  trifle,  tipsy- 
cake,   turtle,  venison,   plum-pudding,   mince  pies, 
gooseberry  tart  and  custards — in  short.  Low  every 
imaginable     dainty   has    been    fruitlessly   placed 
'  within    that  golden  trap.     More  erudite,  if  pos- 
sible, grows  the  philosopher's  look — more  sage  the 
expression  of  his  eyes,  as  seen  through  the  cir- 
'  cular  glasses  of   his  great  horn   spectacles.     The 
suspense  which  prevails  is  awe-felt   to  a  degree  ! 
!  'The  case  is  a  difficult  one,'  says  the  learned  man, 
'  speaking  in  the  most  solemn  tone  :  '  but  the   diffi- 
culty is  not  insuperable.     The   question  is  how  to 
bait  the  trap  ?     Ifow  I  should  not  have  tried  in 
the  first  instance  all  the  luxuries,   the    dainties, 
and  delicacies  which  have  been  used.  For  my  part  I 

should  have  been  inclined  at  the  outset  to  try' 

'  "What  ?  what  ?'  asked  the  venerable  old  King,  in 
terrific  suspense. — '  Speak,  O  sage !  for  heaven's 
sake  speak!'  shrieked  forth  Mimosetta,  tremen- 
dously excited  :  '  what  would  yoa  have  tried  as  a 
means  wherewith  to  bait  the  golden  trap?' — 
Ifothing  could  exceed  the  look  of  profound  wis- 
dom with  which  Professor  "Wiseacre  gives  his 
answer.  '"What  would  I  have  tried?'  he  says: 
'what  would  I  now  try  ?  "Why,  a  little  bit  of 
cheese  !' — Immense  was  the  excitement :  away  ran 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  to  the  pantry  to  fetch 
the  cheese  :  it  is  brought— a  morsel  of  the  rind  is 
put  into  the  trap  in  place  of  the  gooseberry  tart 
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and  custards — and  the  whole  assemblage  stand  bj 
to  witness  the  effect.  ls"ot  long  do  they  wait. 
The  Musical  Musk-Bat  begins  to  borer  about  the 
trap — the  odour  of  the  musk  grows  stronger — the 
orchestra  sends  forth  a  delicious  harmonj ;  and 
Oh  !  at  length  the  rat  fairly  glides  into  the  trap. 
Then  the  transformation  instantaneously  en- 
sues  " 

"  Eut  is  the  Prince  himself  now  an  inmate  of  the 
trap  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  If ot  an  atom  of  it !"  replied  ilr.  Jingleton. 
"  The  young  Prince  comes  forward  in  his  own 
natural  shape — of  course  the  Princess  flies  into  his 
arms— the  old  King  blesses  them  both — they  kneel 
in  gratitude  at  the  feet  of  the  sagest  of  all  philo- 
eophers  whose  unapproachable  wisdom  brought 
about  this  happy  denouement;  and  the  curtain 
falls,  while  the  Eing  is  giving  orders  to  ring  the 
marriage  bells  at  once  and  prepare  the  most  mag- 
nificent banquet  ever  seen  within  those  walls." 

"  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Jingleton," 
I  said,  "  on  having  brought  all  your  characters  to 
so  agreeable  a  denouement.     And  now " 

"Just  hear  the  prologue  of  my  new  drama! 
Pray  in  mercy  do.  Miss  Traff'ord  !"  he  ejaculated. 
"  I  could  not  for  worlds  go  without  your  opinion 
upon  it !" 

Before  I  could  give  utterance  to  another  sylla- 
ble of  remonstrance  be  caught  up  a  music-stand 
— placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room — settled  his 
manuscript-book  upon  it — and  then  as  I  was  on 
the  point  of  assuring  him  that  I  could  not  give 
him  another  minute  of  my  time,  he  launched  forth 
into  the  midst  of  his  prologue,  inow  he  ranted 
and  raved  and  declaimed  at  so  furious  a  rate  that 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  his  appearance  could 
be  well  conceived.  Indeed  it  was  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  ever  that  I  prevented  myself  from 
laughing  outright.  He  did  not  notice  the  eff'ect 
he  thus  produced :  but  on  he  went,  ranting  and 
declaiming  and  gesticulating,  so  that  at  last  I  was 
actually  afraid  lest  the  servants  should  become 
alarmed  and  wish  to  know  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened. Nothing  could  stop  him :  I  was  compelled 
to  allow  him  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  prologue;  and 
then  he  offered  to  read  the  epilogue.  But  this  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  endure ;  and  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  speak  in  a  tone  more  pe- 
remptory than  I  had  hitherto  adopted.  His  manner 
became  all  meekness  and  humility,  as  it  was  when 
first  he  entered  into  my  presence  :  the  poor  gentle- 
man looked  quite  abashed  and  confused ;  and  it 
now  seemed  to  occur  to  him  for  the  fijst  time  that 
be  had  been  intruding.  I  however  said  a  few  kind 
words  to  set  him  at  his  ease  on  th^point;  and 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  bounty 
I  bad  bestowed  upon  him,  he  took  bis  departure. 


CHAPTEE   LXXXII. 

W  IlL  O  WB  BID  GE     M  A  If  0  E, 

Ix  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  same 
day,  and  I  was  seated  in  the  drawing-room  con- 
versing with  Mary  Glent  worth  during  the  half-hour 
prior  to  the  announcement  that  dinner  was  served 
up, — when  a  loud  double  knock  at  the  front  door 


warned  us  of  the  presence  of  visitors.  In  a  few 
moments  Mr.  ^Norman  and  Juliet  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  expe- 
rienced a  most  cordial  reception.  This  visit  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  on  my  part ;  for  Juliet 
had  written  some  days  previously  to  say  that  if 
I  did  not  go  down  to  see  her  at  Dover,  she  would 
come  up  to  see  me  in  London :  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  precise  time  when  she  and  her  father 
would  be  likely  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  Xorman  looked  pale,  ill,  and  careworn: 
Juliet's  mien  likewise  denoted  mental  despondency ; 
for  though  two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
terrific  exposures  at  Eiver  House,  yet  the  impres- 
sion naturally  remained  strong  upon  the  minds 
of  the  father  and  daughter.  They  congratulated 
me  upon  my  extraordinary  good  fortune :  they 
likewise  congratulated  Mary  Glentworth  in  respect 
to  the  success  which  she  had  achieved  upon  the 
stage.  When  alone  with  Juliet  I  inquired  if  she 
had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  wretched  hus- 
band Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  since  the  day 
when  he  went  forth  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  from 
his  home  ? 

"  Xo,"  answered  Juliet ;  "  we  have  heard  no- 
thing more  of  him.  My  father  believes  that  he 
must  have  gone  upon  the  Continent  to  bury  him- 
self in  some  strict  seclusion:  but  this  is  only  con- 
jecture. Perhaps  never  more  may  we  hear  of  him  ! 
— perhaps  under  some  fictitious  name,  and  in  some 
far-distant  land,  be  may  pass  out  of  existence,  and 
the  fact  may  continue  unknown  to  me !  Ab, 
mine  is  a  wretched  fate,  dearest  Ellen !  But  I 
have  not  come  hither  to  render  you  unhappy,  to 
inflict  my  sorrows  upon  you " 

"Touare  aware,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "that  yon  have 
my  sincerest  sympathies ;  and  if  it  be  any  conso- 
lation for  you  to  spesk  to  me  of  your  sorrows, 
heaven  knows  that  I  will  listen  with  patience,  and 
that  now  as  heretofore  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  con- 
sole you.  But  I  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  your 
mind  would  have  regained  its  fortitude  and  com- 
posure  " 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy,"  interrupted  Juliet— 
"  I  shall  never  experience  mental  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  so  long  as  I  remain  in  ignorance  of 
what  has  become  of  my  unfortunate  husband  !  To 
think  that  at  any  moment  he  might  come  forward 
to  claim  me  as  his  wife " 

"  Eest  assured,  Juliet,  he  will  never  do  it !"  I 
exclaimed.  "  What !  after  everything  that  has 
taken  place  at  Eiver  House — after  he  must  hive 
known  that  your  love  had  received  so  dreadful  a 
shock — and  with  the  burning  sense  of  utter  humi- 
liation and  infamy " 

"True,  Ellen  !  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
will  ever  seek  me  again  !  But  siill  there  is  that 
possibility;  and  there  are  times  when  the  idea 
haunts  me  like  a  spectre.  My  father  knows  that 
this  is  the  case " 

"  And  do  you  not  see,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  that 
your  father  is  suffering  on  your  account  ?  Oh  ! 
you  ought  to  exercise  all  your  mental  powers " 

"  Believe  me  I  will  do  so !"  rejoined  Lady  Frede- 
rick Eavenscliffe.  "  Now  that  I  am  once  more 
with  you,  my  best  and  dearest  friend,  I  shall  de- 
rive salutary  influences  from  such  sweet  com- 
panionship." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  therefore,  Juliet,"  I 
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exclaimed.  "  You  evidently  required  change  of 
scene — jou  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  in 
that  gloomy  bouse  \rhere  such  frightful  things 
took  place  1" 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  upon  the  subject,"  said 
Juliet.  "  I  mean  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  you, 
and  to  be  very  happy  the  whole  time.  So  do  not 
be  afraid,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that  I  am  come  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  your  own  spirits  !" 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Juliet  was 
comparatively  cheerful ;  and  as  I  watched  her  at- 
tentively, though  without  appearing  to  do  so,  I 
could  perceive  that  this  improvement  in  her  spirits 
was  really  natural  and  was  not  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous effort.  Mr.  Norman's  countenance  grew 
brighter  as  he  contemplated  his  daughter ;  and 
when  the  hour  for  retiring  came,  he  significantly 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Your  society,  Ellen,  has 
already  produced  a  good  effect  upon  Juliet !" 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Norman  and  I 
met  in  the  breakfast  parlour  before  Mary  or  Juliet 
had  descended ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  thus 
alone  with  my  excellent  friend,  for  I  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  him, 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Norman,"  I  said,  "  you 
will  excuse  one  who  entertains  towards  you  a  filial 
regard,  and  who  never  can  forget  that  you  gave 
her  a  home  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
perplexities,  a  stranger  in  this  great  metropolis, — 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  say,  for  speaking  to  you  in 
reference  to  your  affairs.  You  know  that  I  am  now 
rich.  The  instant  that  I  received  my  fortune,  I 
thought  of  taking  some  step  that  should  place  at 
your  disposal  whatsoever  amount  you  might  be 
enabled  to  render  available  for  any  purpose  bene- 
ficial to  yourself.  But  I  was  afraid  of  offending — 
I  knew  that  I  should  shortly  see  you — I  thought 
that  I  would  then  speak  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject  " 

"  Noble-minded  girl  that  you  are !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Norman ;  "  ever  the  same  ! — warm-hearted, 
generous,  and  full  of  gratitude!  My  poor  afilicted 
Juliet  had  not  been  an  hour  beneath  this  roof  be- 
fore she  experienced  the  genial  influence  of  your 
kind  disposition.  I  also  have  been  cheered  and 
comforted  by  finding  myself  again  with  you  !  But 
in  reference  to  myself,  Ellen,  I  require  nothing. 
You  know  that  Mrs.  Oldcastle  left  me  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  then  there  was  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  all  the  effects  in  Hunter  Street.  During 
the  six  months  which  have  now  elapsed  since  my 
poor  wife  breathed  her  last,  I  have  expended  but 
little ;  and  therefore  1  have  ample  funds  at  my 
command.  Besides,  Juliet  is  well  off;  and  I  shall 
doubtless  make  my  home  with  her  for  the  future — 
unless  indeed  some  happier  change  shall  take  place 
in  her  lot." 

"  A  change,  Mr.  Norman  ?"  I  said,  not  precisely 
catching  his  meaning. 

"  Ah !  perhaps  you  may  think  me  worldly- 
minded,  coldly  calculating,  and  selfish,"  he  re- 
sponded :  "  but  remember  that  I  am  a  father,  full 
of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  daughter  !  Sup* 
pose  therefore  that  anything  was  to  happen  to  that 
wretched  being  whom  I  am  forced  to  call  my  son- 
in-law— suppose  that  he  should  die  soon,  either  by 
a  broken  heart,  or  by  his  own  hand  in  a  moment 
of  madness, — then  Lady  Frederick*  Eavenscliffe, 
with  an  aristocratic  title,  endowed  with  per- 
sonal  beauty,   and    possessing    an     independence 


of  nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  need  not  long  re- 
main a  widow,  but  might  form  some  distinguished 
alliance.  It  was  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  change 
as  this  in  Juliet's  lot  that  I  was  alluding.  And 
now,  Ellen,  with  these  ideas  in  my  mind  you  may 
conceive  how  painful  it  is  for  me  to  be  left  in  sus- 
pense relative  to  the  proceedings  of  that  wretched 
young  man.  I  know  not  where  he  is :  all  I  do 
know  is  that  he  embarked  at  Dover  for  the  Con- 
tinent :— but  who  can  tell  whether  he  may  not 
have  returned  to  England  ?" 

"  Juliet  told  me  last  evening,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
believe  him  to  be  still  upon  the  Continent  ?" 

"Yes— but  still  there  is  no  certainty  upon  the 
point.  However,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  insti- 
tute inquiries.  Juliet  will  remain  here  with  you 
for  a  few  weeks,  while  I  repair  to  the  Continent; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  some  train  to  serve  as 
a  clue  towards  obtaining  information  at  any  time 
of  the  wretched  Frederick  Ravenscliffe.  With  the 
police-regulations  which  exist  on  the  Continent, 
this  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first 
appear  to  you,  especially  as  the  passport-system 
furnishes  the  authorities  with  a  personal  descrip- 
tion of  all  foreigners  residing  or  travelling  in  the 
Continental  States.  In  a  word,  Ellen,  it  is  my 
intention  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  traces  of 
the  wretched  young  nobleman,  and  to  adopt  some 
measures  whereby  I  may  at  any  time  learn  if  aught 
occurs  to  him." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mary  Glentworth,  who  was  shortly 
followed  by  Juliet.  We  sat  down  to  breakfast.  The 
morning  newspapers  lay  upon  the  table  ;  and  I 
turned  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  advertisement 
pages  of  the  Times,  there  being  something  that 
I  was  now  in  search  of.  My  attention  was  soon 
riveted  upon  an  advertisement,  which,  if  its  an- 
nouncements could  be  relied  upon,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  realization  of  the  very  requirement  which 
I  entertained.  I  had  already  acquainted  Mr. 
Norman  and  Juliet  of  my  engagement  to  my 
cousin  Harry  Wakefield ;  and  I  now  therefore  had 
no  hesitation  in  directing  their  attention  to  the 
advertisement  to  which  I  am  alluding.  It  an- 
nounced for  sale  a  country  mansion,  with  about  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  attached  :  the  size  and  con- 
veniences of  the  house  itself  were  fully  explained : 
in  short  every  usual  detail  was  given,  and  the  little 
estate  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  from  London.  I  should  here  observe  that 
my  cousin  Harry  and  I  had  spoken  together  of 
our  future  plans.  I  saw  that  his  taste  lay  in  favour 
of  a  country  residence,  with  a  little  land  of  our 
own  ;  and  I  had  promised  that  during  his  absence 
in  the  North,  I  would  look  out  for  anything  that 
I  thought  might  suit  us.  The  advertisement  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking',  afforded  every  reason 
to  believe  and  hope  that  Willowbridge  Manor,  as 
the  place  was  called,  would  suit  our  views,  our 
purposes,  and  our  means.  Accordingly,  after 
breakfast,  Juliet  and  I  went  to  the  estate-agent 
who  had  the  sale  of  Willowbridge.  He  showed 
us  the  drawings  of  the  mansion  and  plans  of  the 
estate ;  and  all  the  information  received  from  his 
lips  was  entirely  satisfactory.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  visiting  Willowbridge  on  the  morrow : 
for  it  was  also  on  the  morrow  that  Mr.  Norman 
was  to  take  his  departure  for  the  Continent — I 
thought  that  Juliot  might  feel  dull  and  depressed 
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at  parting  from  her  father — and  I  therefore  ar- 
ranged this  expedition  for  that  day  in  order  to 
divert  her  mind  as  much  as  possible. 

After  breakfast  on  the  ensuing  morning  Mr. 
!Norman  bade  us  farewell ;  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  a  postchaise  drove  up  to  the  door  to  take 
Juliet  and  myself  to  Willowbridge ;  for  Mary 
Glentworth  expressed  no  desire  to  accompany  us, 
and  of  late  I  had  never  pressed  her  to  do  anything 
which  did  not  seem  entirely  to  suit  her  inclination. 
Juliet  and  I  therefore  set  off  together.  The  estate 
was  situated  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  it  vpas  conse- 
quently in  a  northerly  direction  that  wo  pro- 
ceeded, 

"  If  the  bouse  correspond  with  the  drawings 
and  the  plans,"  said  Juliet,  "  it  must  be  a  hand- 
some as  well  as  a  commodious  one.  My  only  fear, 
Ellen,  is  that  you  will  find  it  considerably  out  of 
repair ;  for  you  remember  the  estate-agent  in- 
formed you  that  the  mansion  had  not  been 
tenanted  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  though 
the  land  had  been  kept  in  good  order." 

"  Yes — I  am  prepared  to  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expend  some  money  upon  the  repairs  of 
the  house  :  but  the  estate-agent  assured  us,  if  you 
recollect,  that  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  price  that  is  asked  for  the  property.  If  we 
like  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  and  the 
grounds,  it  will  be  easy  to  take  further  advice 
upon  the  subject, — which  of  course  I  should  do 
before  completing  the  purchase.  Henry  himself 
must  see  it.  I  shall  get  my  father  to  come  and 
give  his  opinion— then  a  competent  surveyor  would 
be  employed — and,  in  short,  there  are  plenty  of 
business  details  to  be  accomplished  before  a  bar- 
gain of  this  kind  can  be  concluded." 

"And  now  tell  me,  Ellen,"  said  Juliet  ;  "  if 
»"ter  your  marriage  you  live  away  from  London, 
what  will  Mary  Glentworth  do?" 

"  She  has  already  assured  me,"  I  answered, 
"  that  on  no  consideration  will  she  continue  to  live 
with  me  after  my  marriage.  But  understand  me 
well,  Juliet !  She  has  not  in  this  sense  spoken 
unkindly  nor  ungratefully :  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  feeling  that  Mary  an- 
nounced to  me  her  intention  on  the  subject.  She 
said  that  young  married  persons  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  restraint  of  visitors  or  friends  re- 
siding with  them :  in  short,  Juliet,  Mary's  reason- 
ing is  most  considerate — and  though  I  argued 
against  it,  she  nevertheless  remained  firm  to  her 
purpose.  It  will  grieve  me  to  separate  from  her : 
but  what  am  I  to  do  P  She  must  have  a  home  of 
her  own :  I  will  make  her  a  present  of  all  my  fur- 
niture in  Great  Ormond  Street— she  seems  to  like 
the  house— and  she  may  therefore  continue  to  live 
there." 

By  means  of  conversation  the  time  was  whiled 
away;  and  we  drew  near  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
The  mansion  took  its  name  from  a  picturesque 
little  village  near  which  it  stood,  at  an  interval  of 
only  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  we  had  been 
informed  there  was  an  old  couple  in  charge  of  the 
premises,  and  as  there  was  consequently  no  neces- 
sity to  halt  iu  the  village  in  the  first  instance,  we 
might  have  driven  straight  up  to  the  door  of  the 
mansion ;  but  as  the  weather  was  deliciously  fine, 
and  we  were  also  desirous  of  obtaining  a  full  view 
of  the  landscape,  we  decided  upon  walking  for  that 
short  distance.     We  accordingly   alighted  at  the 


village-inn,  where  we  ordered  the  postchaise  to  be 
put  up;  and  we  then  set  oflf  on  our  ramble  totvards 
the  mansion. 

We  pursued  the  main  road  for  nearly  a  mile ; 
and  then  we  stopped  at  a  gate  opening  into  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  house.  There  was  a 
porter's  lodge  :  but  this  was  shut  up,  and  the  gate 
was  left  unlocked.  We  entered.  A  gradually 
ascending  carriage-drive,  intersecting  fields  thinly 
planted  with  trees,  and  what  might  by  some  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  looked  upon  as  "  a 
park,"  led  up  towards  the  edifice  itself.  Ttiis,  even 
at  a  distance,  had  a  dilapidated  and  tumble-down 
look  :  but  the  nearer  we  drew  the  less  satisfactory 
or  inviting  became  its  appearance.  Its  condition 
was  evidently  far  worse  than  the  estate-agent  had 
given  me  to  understand  :  but  the  site  was  pic- 
turesque— we  obtained  a  view  of  spacious  gardens 
attached  to  the  mansion — and  all  the  surrounding 
scenery  was  of  the  most  attractive  description. 
Nevertheless,  I  saw  that  Juliet  had  conceived  a 
strong  repugnance  for  Willowbridge  Manor  ;  and 
I  myself  began  to  fear  that  in  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  house  it  was  not  calculated 
to  prove  a  bargain  which  I  should  be  justified  in 
concluding.  <• 

"Shall  you  go  over  the  premises?"  inquired 
Juliet,  as  we  halted  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
portico. 

"  You  mean,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
have  already  seen  sufficient  to  disgust  you  with 
Willowbridge  ? — you  think  we  have  lost  sufficient 
time,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  return  at 
once  to  London  ?" 

"  To  speak  candidly,  Ellen,"  replied  Lady  Fre- 
derick Eaveusclifife,  "  I  do  not  think  the  place  will 
suit  you.  It  is  prettily  situated  :  but  it  is  lonely. 
Look! — between  this  spot  and  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  are  actually  only 
two  houses — the  little  wayside  inn  yonder,  and  the 
turnpike  through  which  we  passed  on  emerging 
from  the  hamlet.  If  you  glance  around,  there  is 
scarcely  another  habitation  to  be  seen " 

"  But  country-residences  are  generally  lonely  in 
a  certain  sense,"  I  observed.  "  Eiver  House,  my 
dear  Juliet,  is  not  surrounded  by  habitations " 

"  No  ! — but  it  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
several,  and  altogether  is  far  less  lonely  than  this. 
Then  bear  in  mind  likewise  that  it  will  cost  you  a 
mint  of  money  to  put  this  house  in  repair  !  Look 
at  the  Venetian  shutters,  all  falling  away  from 
their  fastenings  and  hinges— many  of  the  window- 
frames  broken  out — great  cracks  in  the  brick-work 
— the  whole  structure  wearing  an  aspect  of  dilapi- 
dation  But  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Ellen, 

do  not  suffer  me  to   set  you  against  the  place,  if 
you  really  fancy  it !" 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  been  deceived,"  I  said, 
"by  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  agent.  But  still,  as  we  have 
come  thus  far,  we  will  peep  into  the  interior." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Juliet,  "  if  you  wish  it !" 

We  accordingly  approached  the  front  door, 
which  was  all  rotting  upon  its  hinges,  large 
pieces  of  the  wood-work  having  been  broken  off, 
and  thus  exposing  the  decaying  condition  of  the 
remainder ;  while  a  glance  upward  at  the  portico 
itself  showed  a  huge  gaping  crack  all  across  the 
masonry  overhead,  —  producing  the  disagreeable 
impression  that  it  was  about  to  tumble  down  that 
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very  moment.  There  was  no  knacker :  but  I  rang 
a  bell — and  for  several  rr-inutes  the  summons  re- 
mained unanswered;  so  that  we  began  to  think 
there  was  nobody  on  the  premises.  I  rang  again  j 
and  then  an  old  woman,  emerging  from  a  side- 
gate,  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  good- 
natured-looking  dame,  with  a  red,  wrinkled, 
weather-beaten  face;  and  bustling  forward,  she 
curtsied  with  the  profoundest  respect,  apologizing 
for  not  having  come  at  first,  but  excusing  herself, 
on  the  ground  "  that  she  had  gone  out  into  the 
garden  to  fetch  some  taturs  which  her  old  man 
was  digging  up."  She  then  asked  what  our  busi- 
ness might  be. 

"  We  have  come  to  look  over  the  premises,"  I 
said  ;  "  and  here  is  the  card  of  the  estate  agent  la 
London." 

"  Oh !  it's  all  right,  ladies,  for  the  matter  of 
that !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  :  "  but  if  I 
looked  a  bit  flabbergasted,  it  was  only  because  one 
so  seldom  sees  anybody  up  here  at  the  Manor." 

"  Then  you  have  very  few  applications  on  the 
part  of  persons  thinking  to  buy  tha  estate  ?"  I 
said  inquiringly. 

"Lor,  no.  Miss!  very  few!"  answered  the 
dame.  "  Sometimes,  when  my  old  man  goes 
down  to  smoke  his  pipe  yonder  and  take  his  pint 
at  the  Leather  Bottle — that's  the  public-house 
down  the  road  there — he  hears  of  persons  now  and 
then  having  come  as  far  as  the  willage ;  but  when 
once  they  have  axed  a  few  questions,  away  they 
goes,  and  never  wastes  no  more  time  in  coming  to 
wisit  the  premises!" 

"Ah,  is  it  so?"  I  exclaimed.  "But  what  do 
persons  hear  in  the  village  which  thus  sets  them 
against  the  Manor  so  that  they  take  their  depar- 
ture without  even  so  much  as  inspecting  the  pre- 
mises?" 

"  Why,  Miss,  use  your  own  eyes,  and  see  how 
much  the  place  is  out  of  repair.  And  then  too 
it's  so  lonely — there's  no  society  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—and it  would  take  a  power  of  money  to 
put  the  old  house  to  rights.  So  when  people  hears 
all  this " 

"  They  do  as  we  should  have  done,"  said  Juliet, 
smiling,  "if  we  had  paused  in  the  village  to  make 
any  inquiries." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  the  old  woman 
that  we  would  not  trouble  her  any  further,  and 
that  we  would  take  our  departure, — when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  after  all 
a  pity  to  judge  of  matters  so  hastily  and  to  depart 
without  casting  even  so  much  as  a  look  inside  the 
building  after  having  come  all  that  way  for  the 
express  purpose.  So  I  said  to  Juliet,  "  I  begin 
to  think  with  you  that  it  is  not  likely  anything 
will  come  of  our  visit  to  Willowbridge  :  but  still, 
as  we  are  not  pressed  for  time,  and  we  are  indeed 
so  completely  the  mistresses  of  our  own  leisure, 
we  may  as  well  linger  for  a  brief  hulf-hour  to  look 
into  the  interior  of  the  place." 

"  By  all  means !"  said  Juliet.  "And  after  all," 
she  added,  "  who  can  tell  but  that  if  you  really 
take  a  fancy  to  the  place  you  might  obtain  such  a 
diminution  of  the  price  demanded,  as  will  be 
amply  commensurate  for  an  extra  outlay  in  the 
repairs  of  the  edifice  ?" 

When  I  told  the  old  woman  that  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  look  over  the  premises,  it  struck  me 
that  for  an  instant  she  seemed  somewhat  confused. 


— though  if  so,  she  immediately  recovered  herself, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  certaioly.  Miss,  if  you  choose ! 
But  the  place  is  in  a  sad  dirty  condition — the  ceil- 
ings have  fell  in  in  some  parts  and  kivered  the 
floors  with  the  white  muck  and  dust " 

"  Xever  mind,"  I  said.  "  We  see  that  the 
house  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  we  do  not 
therefore  expect  to  find  ourselves  walking  on  draw- 
ing-room carpets." 

The  dame  had  emerged  from  a  side-gate  in  the 
boundary-wall  enclosing  the  kitchen  ofiices;  and 
we  followed  her  into  that  part  of  the  premises. 
She  now  shrieked  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
"  Jan !  Jan !  here  be  two  ladies,  a-come  to  look 
over  the  Manor  'ouse  !" 

Mr.  Janson— for  such,  as  we  subsequently  learnt, 
was  the  name  of  this  couple,  familiarly  abbreviated 
into  Jan  when  the  wife  specially  adjured  her  hus- 
band— now  presented  himself  to  our  view ;  and  a 
very  singular  presence  it  was.  He  was  thiu 
almost  to  emaciation,  with  peaked  features,  a 
sinister  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  shuffling 
shambling  walk  as  if  his  shoes  were  too  large  for 
him  and  he  was  compelled  to  mancsuvre  to  keep 
them  on  his  feet.  The  thinness  of  his  legs  was 
most  painfully  shown  by  the  costume  which  he 
wore  upon  his  limbs — namely,  knee-breeches  and 
stockings :  he  stooped  in  his  gait,  and  seemed  alto- 
gether very  infirm,  for  his  age  could  be  scarcely 
less  than  seventy.  Touching  the  brim  of  his  old 
battered  hat,  he  looked  as  much  surprised  as  his 
wife  had  done  on  beholding  Juliet  and  myself; 
and  shuffling  towards  us,  he  said,  "  You  don't 
think,  ladies,  of  purchasing  this  hero  property- 
do  'ee^  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  what  we  now  see  of  it,"  I  an- 
swered. "Your  wife  is  about  to  conduct  us  over 
the  house " 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Miss,"  said  Janson ;  "  you'll 
never  buy  it !  Why,  it's  all  to  pieces ;  so  that 
when  the  wind  blows  high,  me  and  my  old  'oomaa 
here  is  always  afeard  lest  the  ceiling  should  come 
tumbling  about  our  ears.  Don't  bother  about  the 
house;  but  if  so  be  you'll  come  and  take  a  walk 
in  the  garden  and  eat  soma  of  my  strawber- 
ries  " 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said ;  "  we  will  look  over  tha 
house,  if  you  please :" — and  I  spoke  rather  de- 
cisively, for  it  struck  me  that  the  old  people  had 
some  motive  or  another  for  not  wishing  to  show 
the  premises. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  to  be  sure  !"  mumbled  the  old 
man :  "  to  be  sure,  ladies !  Here,  Mrs.  Jan- 
son  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Jan! — go  back  and 'tend 
to  your  taturs,  and  I'll  show  the  ladies  over  the 
'ouse." 

The  old  man  shuffled  off  into  the  garden  again ; 
while  Mrs.  Janson  slowly  conducted  Juliet  and 
myself  into  the  house.  We  passed  from  room  to 
room,  and  found  that  the  place  was  indeed  iu  a 
most  terribly  dilapidated  condition.  The  Jansoua 
lived  in  the  kitchen,  which  accordingly  had  a  few 
little  articles  of  furniture  for  their  accommoda- 
tion; but  all  the  other  rooms  which  wo  entered 
were  empty.  These  apartments  were  ceroainly 
spacious  and  lofty :  indeed  there  were  all  the  evi- 
dences of  a  handsome  mansion  before  it  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay.  We  visited  all  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor :  we  then  began  ascending  tho 
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Btaircase,— the  old  woman  continuouslj  expressing 
lier  fears  "  that  our  bootiful  dresses  would  get 
kivered  with  dustj"  so  that  I  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  she  had  some  reason  for  wishing  to 
get  speedily  rid  of  us.  I  whispered  something  to 
this  effect  to  Juliet,— who  said  in  reply,  "  Perhaps 
the  old  couple  fear  that  if  the  property  be  sold, 
they  will  cease  to  live  rent  free  and  have  the  run 
of  the  garden;  so  that  they  endeavour  to  set 
persons  against  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability." 

"Yes — this  must  be  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery," I  said,  also  in  a  low  tone. 

We  now  reached  the  drawing-room  floor :  we 
entered  apartment  after  apartment — dilapidation 
was  everywhere  fast  merging  into  utter  ruin. 

"  "We  will  go  up  to  the  next  floor,"  I  said ;  for 
though  I  had  by  this  time  fully  determined  upon 
ceasing  to  think  of  Willowbridge  as  an  estate  to  be 
purchased,  yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  annoying  the  old  woman  whom  I 
looked  upon  as  being  so  selfishly  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  us. 

I  saw  that  she  looked  excessively  annoyed  : 
Juliet  likewise  remarked  the  circumstance ;  and 
she  smiled  significantly  at  me.  We  ascended  to 
the  next  floor :  room  after  room  did  we  enter,  until 
only  one  apartment  on  that  floor  was  left  unvisited. 
As  we  drew  near  it,  methought  that  a  strange 
odour  came  stealing  upon  my  nose,— a  strong  pun- 
gent sickly  smell,  as  if  of  some  chemical  material. 
I  saw  that  Juliet  also  observed  it ;  and  as  we 
glanced  at  the  old  woman,  we  perceived  that  she 
was  now  excessively  troubled.  The  odour  evi- 
dently came  from  the  interior  of  the  apartment 
which  we  had  not  entered,  and  into  which  she  did 
not  offer  to  introduce  us. 

"  Well,  ladies,  d'ye  think  you  have  seen  enough  ? 
You'd  better  come  down  stairs  and  walk  in  the 
garden  to  eat  some  of  Jan's  nice  strawberries," 
said  the  hag. 

"  But  why  have  you  not  opened  this  door  ?"  I 
asked ;  and  I  put  my  fingers  upon  the  handle. 

"  It's  locked,"  said  the  old  woman  curtly  :  "  you 
cau't  get  in  there.  It's  only  a  store-room  where 
Jan  keeps  things— and  he's  got  the  key." 

"  A  very  strange  odour  emanates  from  your  hus- 
band's stores,"  I  said.  "But  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence !  We  of  course  will  not  intrude  where  our 
entrance  would  prove  inconvenient  or  disagree- 
able." 

We  prepared  to  descend  the  stairs;  and  the 
dame's  countenance  brightened  up.  On  reaching 
the  garden,  Juliet  and  I  readily  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  some  of  the  fruit — for  we  were 
wearied  and  thirsty,  and  the  noxious  odour  up- 
stairs had  left  a  most  unpleasant  taste  in  our 
throats.  We  saw  old  Jan  exchange  a  rapid  glance 
of  intelligence  with  his  wife :  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  look  she  threw  on  him  was  completely  re- 
assuring— for  his  countenance  brightened  up  some- 
what, and  he  became  particularly  civil  as  he  con- 
ducted us  through  the  garden.  We  remained 
there  about  half  an- hour:  we  then  took  our  leave 
of  the  old  couple,  having  liberally  remunerated 
them  for  whatsoever  trouble  we  had  given  and  for 
the  fruit  which  we  had  eaten. 

"  I  have  renounced  all  thoughts  of  purchasing 
this  little  estate,"  I  said  to  Juliet,  as  we  wended 
our  way  towards  the  gate  leading  into  he  main 
road. 


"  You  are  right,  Ellen,"  answered  Lady  Fre- 
derick  Eavenscliffe.  "  But  I  wonder  why  that 
apartment  was  shut  up,  and  what  that  strange 
odour  could  have  been  P  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  the  old  couple  must  have  had  some 
deeper  and  more  serious  motive  than  the  mere 

apprehension  of  losing  their  situation " 

"Yes,  I  think  so  likewise,"  I  observed:  "for 
the  old  woman  was  evidently  most  anxious  to  pre- 
vent us  from  ascending  to  the  higher  storeys  ;  and 
her  look  was  very  peculiar  when  we  stood  at  the 
door  of  that  apartment." 

"It  is  some  little  mystery,"  said  Juliet,  "which, 
will  doubtless  never  be  cleared  up  to  our  know- 
ledge. But  Ah!  there  is  some  one  following  us!" 
She  had  happened  to  look  back  towards  the 
Manor,  and  she  caught  sight  of  the  object  which 
evoked  this  ejaculation  from  her  lips.  I  now 
glanced  behind ;  and  I  beheld  some  gentleman 
coming  along  the  carriage-drive,  but  still  at  so  great 
a  distance  behind  us  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  discern  his  features. 

"  It  may  be  some  one,"  I  said,  "  who  is  thus 
taking  what  may  be  a  short  cut  across  the  Willow- 
bridge  estate,  from  one  point  to  another." 

"  Yes— it  must  be  something  of  that  sort,"  said 
Juliet ;  "  for  there  are  assuredly  no  accommodations 
at  the  Manor  for  a  well-dressed  gentleman  as  this 

appears  to  be unless  indeed,"  she  added  with 

a  smile,  "it  be  the  mysterious  apartment  into 
which,  like  the  heroine  in  the  Blue  Beard  story, 
we  were  forbidden  to  enter." 

We  reached  the  gate  leading  into  the  road; 
and  as  we  closed  it  behind  ua,  we  perceived,  while 
glancing  back,  that  the  gentleman  was  now  cut- 
ting diagonally  across  the  field,  in  a  manner  which 
must  bring  him  into  the  main  road  at  a  point  con- 
siderably lower  down,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the 
village,  than  that  where  we  were  thus  entering 
that  road. 

"  One  would  almosi;  be  inclined  to  think,"  said 
Juliet,  "  that  having  failed  to  overtake  us  down 
the  pathway,  he  is  now  trying  to  intercept  us  on 
our  way  to  the  village." 

"  For  what  earthly  purpose  could  he  do  this,"  I 
asked,  "  unless  to  speak  to  us  in  an  insulting  man- 
ner? And  that  is  barely  probable — for  at  this 
distance  he  has  not  seen  our  faces." 

"  "No,"  said  Juliet :  "  and  yet  does  it  not  really 
seem  as  if  he  had  a  motive  in  some  way  connected 
with  ourselves  ?" 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  my  dear  friend,"  I  interjected. 
"  Come — let  us  make  the  best  of  our  way  into  the 
village,  where  we  will  take  some  luncheon  at  the 
little  inn  and  then  return  to  London." 

We  accordingly  continued  our  way  along  the 
road,  which  was  slightly  circuitous.  As  we  turned 
a  winding  which  had  a  larger  sweep  than  any 
other,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  stile  at  the  very 
spot  to  which  the  diagonal  path  that  the  gentle- 
man had  last  pursued,  led  down.  There  was  here 
a  group  of  trees  ;  and  just  as  we  were  passing  the 
stile,  Juliet  hastily  whispered,  "  There  he  is  !" 

I  glanced  partially  round ;  and  there,  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure 
of  the  individual  to  whom  she  had  alluded.  The 
next  instant  he  was  coming  towards  us.  His  hat 
was  pulled  so  low  down  over  his  face  that  we  could 
not  immediately  obtain  the  slightest  view  of  his  fea- 
tures: but  now,  as  he  emerged  from  the  shade  of 
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tlie  trees,  hia  figure — his  walk — his  gait — all  were 

familiar  !     He  looked   up yes  !  the   face  too  ! 

Juliet  screamed — for  it   was   her   husband  Lord 
Frederick  Havensclifie  ! 


CHAPTER  LXXXIir. 

THE  APPOINTMENT   AT    FOUE     o'CLOCK. 

It  was  a  cry  of  amazement  mingled  also  with 
terror  which  thus  rang  from  Juliet's  lips;  for 
there  was  something  mysteriously  ominous  in  the 
stealthy  way  in  which  the  wretched  young  noble- 
man had  thus  stolen  as  it  were  upon  us.  At  the 
same  time  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  had  fallen 
from  my  tongue  ;  and  a  cold  shudder  swept  over 
me  at  the  thought  that  I  stood  once  more  in  the 
Ho.  65. — Ellen  Pekcx. 


presence  of  that  branded  being.  Yes !— and  that 
glacial  sensation  was  succeeded  by  one  of  horror 
and  affright,  lest  the  appearance  of  Juliet's  miser* 
able  husband  should  prove  the  signal  of  fresh  woes, 
calamities,  or  afflictions  for  herself.  As  for  Lord 
Frederick,  his  face — or  rather,  I  should  say,  as 
much  as  we  could  see  of  it,  for  his  hat  was  pulled 
down  to  his  very  eyes  —  bis  face  was  ghastly  pale, 
the  lips  themselves  were  ashy,,  and  they  were 
quivering  nervously  as  he  accosted  us. 

Juliet  now  clung  to  me  for  support:  she  waa 
fearfully  agitated  :  indeed  the  apparition  itself 
was  so  sudden  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  did  not 
send  her  off  into  a  fit.  I  sustained  her ;  and  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  I  said,  "My  lord,  what 
brings  you  hither?" 

"Ah!"  he  ejaculated:  "then  it  is  not  inten- 
tional !  But  rest  assured,  Miss  Percy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  have  not  come  into  this  part  of  the 
world  to  seek  you,  nOr  my  poor  afflicted  Juliet. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  fancied  that  ye  tvro  must  have 
come  to  seek  me " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are  living  in  this  neighbour- 
hood !" 

"  Yes — I  am  living  here,"  he  replied,  his  voice 
continuing  to  be  profoundly  mournful.  "  I  saw 
you  just  now— but  only  at  the  moment  when  you 
were  leaving " 

"  Are  you  living  at  the  ilanor  ?"  I  inquired,  as 
the  thought  of  the  shut-up  apartment  flashed  to 
my  mind. 

He  seemed  to  hesitate  how  he  should  reply  to 
the  question ;  and  then  he  somewhat  abruptly  said, 
"  Yes — I  am  living  there  !" 

"And  you  thought,"  I  continued,  "  that  we 
had  come " 

"  What  other  idea  could  I  form  ?"  he  inter- 
rupted me.  "  And  even  now  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  it  was  otherwise :  for  would 
not  the  coincidence  be  most  marvellous — most  ex- 
traordinary  " 

"  You  mean  the  coincidence  of  our  coming  into 
the  same  neighbourhood  where  you  are  ?  Yes — it 
is  extraordinary  !" 

"Extraordinary!"  repeated  Eavenseliffe,  in  a 
moody,  thoughtful  manner.  "  Ah !  and  the  inci- 
dent has  its  fearful  significancy  likewise " 

"What,  what,"  gasped  Juliet,  "  does  he 
mean  ?" 

"Ah,  poor  tortured  girl!"  said  Bavenscliffe, 
with  mournful  bitterness;  "  do  I  hear  your  voice 
again  ?  But  no  matter  what  I  meant  by  those 
words  which  fell  from  my  lips  !  Do  you  too, 
Juliet,  tell  me  that  it  was  accident         " 

"Look  at  this  card,"  I  said:  "it  contains  the 
address  of  the  house-agent  who  is  entrusted  with 
the.  sale  of  Willowbridge  Manor.  I  thought  of 
buying  Willowbridge— hence  our  visit.  But  do 
not  for  a  single  moment  imagine,  unhappy  being 
that  vou  are " 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  Eavenscliffe  bitterly  : 
"there  is  no  hope  with  which  I  ought  to  buoy 
myself  up  !  Yet  for  an  instant  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  by  some  means  or  another  you  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  place  of  my  seclusion, — 
and  that  you  had  therefore  come  hither  to  seek 
me.  But  yet,  the  instant  I  emerged  from  beneath 
the  trees,  I  saw  by  the  looks  of  both  that  I 
was  mistaken ;  for  my  appearance  filled  you  with 
amazement  and  affright  !  Well  then,  it  is  destiny 
— it  is  heaven  itself,  which  has  thrown  us  thus 
again  together  !  Juliet,  does  it  not  seem  so  to 
you  ?" 

"  My  brain  is  in  confusion — my  thoughts  are 
all  in  a  whirl,"  said  poor  Juliet,  who  still  leaning 
upon  my  arm,  was  trembling  violently.  "  Oh, 
what  would  you  say  to  me,  Frederick  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  could  have  desired  this  meeting  r 
did  you  have  a  presentiment  of  it  ?" 

"2^0,  no!  I  thought  that   here  I  would   bury 

myself,"  he  exclaimed,   "  for  a  long  period —at 

least  until But  ah !  no  matter  what  I  thought ! 

Of  what  avail  is  it  thus  to  explain  our  thoughts — 
our  feelings  ?  You  ere  now  saw  enough,  Juliet, 
to  convince  you  that  even  when  I  fancied  you  had 
come  to  seek  me,  I  nevertheless  approached  with 
fear  and  trembling — I  crept  like  a  guilty  thing 
towards  you " 

"  Lord  Frederick,"  I  said,  "  pray  let  this  scene 


cease.  You  perceive  how  cruelly  poor  Juliet  is 
afflicted " 

"  It  shall  cease !"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  strange 
suddenness.  "  When  do  you  propose  to  return 
to  London,  or  to  whichsoever  place  whence  you 
came  ?" 

"  We  purpose  to  set  off  in  less  than  an  hour,"  I 
responded, — "  indeed  as  soon  as  we  have  partaken 
of  some  little  refreshment." 

"  It  is  now  two  o'clock,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, looking  at  his  watch  :  "  you  must  delay  your 
departure  somewhat!  Yes— it  is  important— be- 
lieve me  that  it  is  important !  At  four  o'clock 
precisely  must  you  return  to  yonder  ilanor " 

"Eeturn  thither  ?"  I  asked  in  astonishment, 
while  I  felt  that  poor  Juliet  was  trembling  more 
and  more  violently  as  she  clung  to  my  arm. 

"  Yes — at  four  o'clock,"  repeated  Eavenscliffe 
vehemently  :  "  at  that  hour  must  you  both  be 
punctual !  The  old  couple  will  have  a  message 
for  you !  Be  assured  that  this  message  will  prove 
of  the  first  importance  !  I  conjure  you  therefore 
— I  entreat — command — implore — whatsoever  you 
will — that  this  appointment  be  kept !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Lord  Frederick  Eavens- 
cliffe dashed  abruptly  away  from  the  spot,  leaving 
myself  and  Juliet  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  more  easy  for  my  reader 
to  imagine  than  for  me  to  describe.  It  must  how- 
ever of  course  be  understood  that  Juliet  was  more 
likely  to  experience  a  greater  impression  than  I 
myself  was ;  for  it  was  her  own  husband  whom  she 
had  thus  met — whereas  to  me  the  meeting  was  one 
of  comparative  indifferecce,  beyond  the  sympathy 
which  I  felt  for  my  afflicted  friend.  I  had  there- 
fore maintained  a  greater  degree  of  self-possession 
than  she  cou]d  possibly  command ;  and  I  recovered 
a  complete  fortitude  before  she  was  even  enabled  to 
shake  off  the  first  effects  of  the  encounter.  Her 
handsome  face  was  very  pale — her  entire  form  was 
quivering  nervously— and  she  still  clung  to  me  for 
support  for  some  moments  after  he  had  disappeared 
from  our  view. 

"  Good  heavens,  Ellen  !"  she  murmured,  "  what 
can  all  this  mean  ? — and  does  it  not  appear  to  you 
to  be  something  as  wild  in  its  reality  as  if  it  were 
an  episodewhich  we  were  reading  iu  the  page  of 
a  romance?"' 

"  Come,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  let  us  hasten  away 
from  the  spot  ! — let  us  return  to  the  village  ! 
Surely  it  was  some  strange  fatality  which  brought 
us  hither  !" 

We  walked  on  in  silence,  respectively  absorbed 
in  our  reflections, — Juliet  leaning  on  my  arm,  and 
seeming  as  if  she  had  sustained  some  shock  from 
which  she  could  not  very  readily  recover.  I  was 
meditating  the  while  whether  I  should  presently 
advise  her  to  keep  the  appointment  which  her  hus- 
band had  given,  or  whether  I  should  counsel  her  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  return  to  London,  where  I  might  con- 
sult with  my  father  and  get  him  to  come  down  to 
Willowbridge  and  ascertain  what  communication 
the  wretched  young  nobleman  might  be  desirous  to 
make  to  his  wife.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
offering  to  keep  the  appointment  alone  on  Juliet's 
behalf:  but  this  idea  I  almost  immediately  rejected, 
as  the  execution  of  it  might  prove  perilous  to  my 
reputation — for  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  had 
purposely  come  into  those  parts  to  seek  an  inter- 
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yiew  with  a  particular  person  under  circumstances 
of  secrecy  and  stealth. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Ellen  ?"  Juliet  at  length  in- 
quired, now  speaking  in  a  somewhat  firmer  tone. 
"  I  have  strange  misgivings — I  know  not  what 
they  are — I  cannot  comprehend  them——" 

"  You  must  act  entirely  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  Juliet,"  I  said:  "it  is  a  subject  almost 
too  delicate  for  me  to  advise  you  upon ;  for  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  sacred  intervention  of  a  third  party 
between  husband  and  wife." 

Lady  Frederick  Eavenscliffo  reflected  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  then  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  increas- 
ing firmness,  "Yes,  Ellen— I  will  keep  this  ap- 
pointment  at  least  if  you  will  accompany  me, 

my  dearest  friend  ! — for  I  should  be  courageous  in 
your  society — but  without  you,  I  should  be  a 
coward.     What  will  you  do  P" 

"  Since  such  is  your  resolve,  I  will  go  with  you, 
Julie,"  I  said.  "  It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  you 
not  only  as  your  friend,  but  likewise  as  being  cog- 
nizant of  all  the  fatal,  fatal  circumstances  con- 
nected with  your  married  life,  and  with  the  crimes 
as  well  as  afflictions  of  that  unhappy  young  noble- 
man !  But  let  us  anticipate  nothing— let  us  not 
torture  ourselves  with  vain  conjectures.  One  thing 
is  very  certain  : — he  cannot  mean  you  any  harm." 

"  'No,  no  !  I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not !" 
exclaimed  Juliet  with  fervour  ;  "  for  in  reference 
to  myself  he  can  only  have  the  remembrance  of 
much  love  shown  in  contradistinction  to  much 
wrong  sustained  at  his  hands.  Oh,  wretched, 
wretched  Frederick !"  she  ejaculated  with  a  burst 
of  passion :  "  what  a  state  of  mind  must  be  your's, 
that  you  have  sought  such  a  seclusion  as  this 
wherein  to  bury  yourself  !" 

"  Tranquillize  your  feelings,  my  dear  Julie,"  I 
said,  pressiDg  her  hand  in  my  own ;  "  and  let  us 
await  the  issue  of  this  next  interview  which  is  to 
take  place  ;  for  he  would  not  have  demanded — he 
would  not  have  particularized  the  hour  in  such  a 
manner,  if  he  had  not  intended  the  issue  should  be 
one  of  importance." 

Thus  conversing,  we  drew  near  to  the  village  ; 
and  again  I  begged  Juliet  to  compose  her  feelings 
as  much  as  possible.  We  reached  the  little  inn, 
and  obtained  a  private  sitting  room.  I  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  served  up — not  because  we  re- 
quired them,  but  for  the  good  of  the  house,  and 
because  I  did  not  wish  the  inmates  to  suspect  that 
there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  circumstances 
which  now  attended  our  presence  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. I  presently  bethought  myself  of  making 
a  few  private  inquiries  on  certain  points  ;  and  I 
therefore  quitted  the  room,  bidding  Juliet  await 
my  return.  I  was  descending  the  stairs  in  order  to 
seek  the  landlady,  when  I  fortunately  encountered 
her  as  she  was  coming  up ;  and  I  told  her  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  her  in  private.  She  conducted 
me  to  another  apartment.  She  was  an  elderly 
person,  with  a  look  and  manner  of  matronly  kind- 
ness— exceedingly  civil  and  good-tempered. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  already  suspected,"  I 
began,  "  the  object  which  has  brought  me  and  my 
friend  into  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  1  should  say.  Miss,"  she  replied,  "  that  you 
came  to  look  at  the  Manor  with  a  view  of  buying 
it?" 

"  Such  was  my  aim,"  I  answered.  "  And  now, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  little  infor- 


mation concerning  it  ?  I  learnt  from  the  old  per- 
sons *ho  have  charge  of  the  premises,  that  there  are 
frequent  inquiries  made  in  the  village— but  that 
very  few  visitors  who  come  originally  with  the 
same  intention  as  myself,  choose  to  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  inspect  the  house  and  little  estate 
after  having  once  made  those  inquiries." 

"  Well,  Miss,"  rejoined  the  landlady,  "  I  always 
tell  the  truth  when  I  am  questioned — though  it 
would  no  doubt  be  to  my  interest  to  have  some 
good  family  residing  there.  It  would  create  busi- 
ness, you  know,  for  my  house  in  more  ways  than 
one :  visitors  coming  to  call  at  the  Manor  would 
put  up  their  horses  here — and  the  servants  would 
be  sure  more  or  less  to  patronise  my  little  bar- 
parlour." 

"  Then  you  do  know  something  against  Willow- 
bridge  Manor  ?"  I  said ;  "  and  being  truthfully 
disposed,  you  are  compelled  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  deters  persons  from  becoming  purchasers  ? 
Is  it  so?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  Miss,  pretty  nearly  all  I  know  is  that 
the  place  has  been  much  neglected,  and  that  the 
advertisements  which  I  from  time  to  time  see  in- 
serted in  the  London  papers  are  calculated  to  mis- 
lead ;  because  it  will  require  a  power  of  money  to 
do  up  the  house  in  a  style  to  render  it  habitable. 
That  is  all  I  know — that  is  what  I  always  say 
when  questioned  on  the  subject." 

"  And  that  much  I  know  already,"  I  answered ; 
"because  I  have  just  been  over  the  house.  Has 
it  been  utterly  uninhabited  during  the  last  few 
years,  except  by  the  old  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  it?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  Miss,"  replied  the  landlady. 
"There  was  a  strange  character  who  had  a  room 
or  two  at  the  Manor  for  some  three  or  four  years : 

he  was  a  foreigner let  me  see,  what   was  his 

name  again  ?  Oh !  Professor  Steinbach  they 
called  him,  I  think!" 

"  And  he  resided  there  ?"  I  said.  "  What  P  as 
the  tenant  of  the  entire  estate  ?" 

"Oh,  no.  Miss! — he  was  just  allowed  to  live 
there  till  the  place  should  be  sold  or  let.  It  used 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Humphreys — a  house- 
agent  in  the  village ;  and  as  the  owner  never  came 
near  the  place,  Humphreys  thought  he  might  just 
as  well  turn  a  pound  or  two  for  his  own  benefit 
by  letting  Professor  Steinbach  occupy  a  room  in 
the  premises.  But  the  Professor  died  about  a 
year  ago :  Humphreys  did  something  wrong,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  of.  So  then  no  other 
agent  was  appointed  here ;  and  old  Janson  and 
his  wife  have  had  it  all  their  own  way." 

"And  who  was  this  Professor  Steinbach?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Well,  Miss,"  responded  the  landlady,  "  no  one 
seemed  rightly  to  have  any  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  a  queer  old  man,  with  an  unplea- 
sant look — and  during  the  whole  period  he  lived 
at  Willowbridge  he  did  not  come  half-a-dozen 
times  into  the  village ;  and  as  for  ever  so  much 
as  crossing  my  threshold  to  take  a  social  glass,  he 
never  did  such  a  thing !  Not  that  I  am  pre- 
judiced against  him  on  that  account :  but  he  cer- 
tainly was  npt  a  person  that  one  would  like  by  his 
looks." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  with  himself  in  such  a 
seclusion  ?"  I  asked.     "  Had  be  any  family  P" 
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"  None,  Miss,"  was  the  reply.  "  As  for  what 
he  did  with  himself,  nobody  exactly  could  tell— 
unless  it  was  old  Janson  and  his  wife,  who  kept 
everything  very  close  to  themselves ;  for  they  are 
close  people.  Miss !" 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  this  foreigner  possessed 
independent  means,  and  had  a  fancy  for  the  re- 
tirement in  which  he  dwelt  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss,  there  was  certainly  something 
mysterious  about  him;  and  people  in  a  little 
village  like  this  will  talk,  you  know.  Some  one 
said  that  he  was  a  great  chemist  —  but  that 
having  meddled  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
country,  he  was  turned  away  from  the  College 
or  University  at  which  he  was  a  professor — and 
that  he  was  a  writer  of  books  on  chemistry. 
How  true  all  this  might  be,  I  can't  tell :  but  if 
he  didn't  go  on  practising  his  chemistry  up  at  the 
Manor,  he  did  something  else— and  it  was  this 
that  made  people  talk." 

"  What,  then,  did  they  think  that  he  did  ?"  I 
asked,  perceiving  by  the  landlady's  look  that  she 
bad  some  mysterious  communication  to  make — 
though  I  more  than  half  fancied  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  idle  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  in  all  she  was 
telling  me. 

"  Why,  Miss,"  she  replied,  *'  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  like  to  repeat  unpleasant  things ;  and 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  take 
away  a  person's  character,  particularly  when  he's 
dead  and  gone,  and  has  had  to  give  an  account 
elsewhere  for  his  actions.  So  you  must  bear  in 
mind  I  am  only  going  to  tell  what  I  heard  other 
people  whisper  amongst  themselves." 

"  I  give  you  credit,  my  good  woman,  for  the 
most  charitable  motives,"  I  said,  wearied  by  her 
verbiage;  "and  therefore  you  can  tell  me  with- 
out further  preface  what  it  was  that  people  whis> 
pered  about  this  Professor  Steinbach  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss,"  answered  the  landlady,  with  an 
air  of  mysterious  confidence,  "  I  know  it  was  some 
people's  opinion  that  he  was  a  coiner.  You  know 
what  I  mean?— a  person  who  manufactures  base 
money." 

"£ut  that  was  a  very  serious  accasatioo,"  I 
observed ;  "  and  whether  true  or  false,  there  was 
doubtless  some  cause  for  it." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  there  was  some  cause  1"  re- 
joined the  landlady  ;  "  and  I  must  tell  you  for  my 
own  sake,  fur  fear  you  should  think  I  am  capable 
of  inventing  anything  about  this  foreigner.  No 
sooner  hud  he,  with  Mr.  Humphreys'  consent, 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Manor,  than  a  brick- 
layer was  sent  for  to  make  something  in  the  room 
which  he  occupied.  And  what  do  you  think  it 
was.  Miss  ?     Why,  a  sort  of  furnace." 

"  And  probable  enough  !"  I  interjected,  "if  the 
gentleman  were  really  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
desired  to  pursue  his  studies  and  experiments  in 
the  retirement  which  he  thus  sought.  The  incident 
you  have  just  mentioned  seems  to  corroborate  the 
idea  that  he  was  really  what  he  represented  him- 
self— or  what  the  mure  charitably  disposed  portion 
of  your  little  community  thought  fit  to  represent 
him." 

"  Well,  Miss,  80  I  used  to  say,"  rejoined  the 
landlady  :  "  but  somehow  or  another  the  folks  who 
visited  my  bar-parlour  seemed  to  hav^e  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  all  was  not  righir  with  the  Ger- 
man professor,  and  that  if  he  wasn't  a  chemist,  he 


must  be  a  coiner ;  fur  every  now  and  then  the 
carrier  brought  from  the  neighbouring  town  a 
package  of  strange-looking  instruments ■" 

"How  did  you  happen  to  see  them?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh  !  you  musn't  think.  Miss,"  exclaimed  the 
landlady, "  that  I  myself  was  given  to  curiosity  and 
opened  the  packages :  but  some  of  my  customers 
did-^1  couldn't  very  well  prevent  them,  you  know, 
for  they  were  good  customers  of  mine ;  and  they 
were  very  anxious  to  find  out  whatever  they  could 
in  respect  to  the  queer-looking  old  German." 

"And  what,  then,  did  you  see  in  these  pack- 
ages," I  asked. 

"  Strange  instruments,"  rejoined  the  landlady— 
"  some  of  glass  and  some  of  iron." 

"  Best  assured,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  the  poor 
German  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  he 
represented  himself  to  be,  and  that  all  the  things 
to  which  you  allude  were  implements  and  materials 
for  his  chemical  experiments." 

"  Well,  Miss,  I  daresay  it  was  so,"  answered  the 
landlady  :  "  and  I  hope  it  was  for  his  sake." 

At  this  moment  a  recollection  flashed  to  my 
mind.  I  remembered  that  strange  odour  which 
had  emanated  from  the  shut-up  room  at  the 
Manor ;  and  I  could  not  help  associating  it  with 
the  idea  that  a  laboratory  had  probably  been  fitted 
up  there — though  I  was  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  Lord  Frederick  Havenscliife  could  be  in  any 
way  following  in  the  wake  of  Proi'dssor  Steinbach ; 
for  I  had  never  heard  that  the  young  nobleman 
had  the  slightest  taste  for  chemical  experiments, 
or  that  ho  indeed  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
them. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  I  inquired,  "  that  the  Jansons 
are  now  altogether  alone  at  the  Manor  P  or  does 
any  one  else  reside  there  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss,"  answered  the  landlady,  "  I  have 
heard  it  said  within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  seen  walking  two  or  three  times 
through  the  grounds :  but  I  really  do  not  know 

how  true  it  may  be and  that  was  the  reason  I 

said  nothing  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  should  not 
even  have  hinted  at  it  unless  you  had  mentioned 
it  yourself;  for  I  want  to  be  as  cautious  as  possi- 
ble in  saying  anything  in  respect  to  the  Manor. 
But  as  you  have  just  been  over  the  premises,  per- 
haps you  know  best " 

"  My  good  woman,"  I  interrupted  her,  "  it 
certainly  did  strike  me  that  there  was  some 
one " 

"  And  if  you  have  been  through  all  the  rooms, 
Miss,"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  "  you  must  have 
seen  whether  there  is  one  with  a  little  furnace  in 
it— unless  indeed  the  Jansons  had  it  pulled  down 
again,  after  the  Professor  died." 

"  I  saw  no  furnace,"  I  answered,  thus  telling  the 
actual  truth,  though  somewhat  evasively  perhaps; 
for  I  said  nothing  about  the  room  that  was 
shut  up. 

"Then  no  doubt  old  Janson  pulled  it  down," 
rejoined  the  landlady;  "for  I  know  that  there  was 
a  furnace  there — because  the  bricklayer  who  made 
it  to  the  Professor's  own  directions,  has  said  so 
twenty  times  in  my  hearing.  However,  nothing 
of  all  this  can  be  considered  as  having  any  concern 
with  the  property  itself,  whether  or  not  it  is  eligi- 
ble as  a  purchase ;  and  the  only  thing  I  can  pos- 
sibly have  to  say  against  it  is  the  ruined  condition 
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of  the  premises.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  ia 
plenty  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  estate;  for  the 
land  is  very  good  and  very  productive — and  Farmer 
Jenkins  who  holds  the  best  part  of  it  for  the  time- 
being,  would  tell  you  so,  Miss,  if  you  were  to  call 
upon  him." 

I  pretended  to  reflect  for  a  fev7  moments,  and 
then  I  said,  "  I  shall  return  presently  and  look 
over  the  house  again." 

"By  all  means  do.  Miss  !"  exclaimed  the  woman 
eagerly  ;  "  for  if  you  did  buy  it  I'm  sure  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  village ;  and  you  would 
not  forget  that  I  told  you  all  the  truth  as  far  as  I 
knew  it,  when  you  questioned  me  ?" 

"  Best  assured,"  I  replied,  with  a  kind  manner, 
"I  shall  not  forget  the  sincerity  and  frankness 
with  which  you  have  spoken." 

TTe  then  separated  ;  and  I  returned  to  the 
apartment  where  I  had  left  Juliet.  I  thought  it 
better  to  tell  her  all  that  I  bad  gleaned  from  the 
lips  of  the  landlady,  because  I  knew  not  to  what 
extent  any  of  those  details  might  presently  be 
found  to  associate  themselves  with  Lord  Frederick 
BavensclifTe— though  I  could  not  see  how  any  such 
connexion  might  possibly  transpire.  Juliet  lis- 
tened with  attention,  and  with  a  sort  of  suspenseful 
interest ;  though  she  was  quite  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  myself  to  comprehend  why  her  husband  should 
be  practising  chemical  experiments— unless  it  were 
as  a  relaxation  for  his  afflicted  mind ;  for  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  means  to  efiCace  the  fearful 
Cain-brand  from  bis  brow  ! 

It   still    wanted   a  full  hour  to   the  appointed 
time,  when  Juliet  proposed  that  we  should  set  off  ' 
on  our  return  to  Willowbridge  Manor.     I  repre-  i 
sented  to  her  that  we  had  ample  leisure  before 
us,  as  the  distance   was   but  a  mile  and  a  half,  I 
and    that  therefore   less  than  half-an-hour  would 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place.     But  { 
Juliet — like  all  persons  who  are  suffering  suspense  I 
—was  anxious  to  anticipate,  if  possible,  the  strictly 
appointed  moment ;    and  as  I  saw   that  she  was  I 
getting  uneasy  and  restless  at  the  inn,  I  agreed  to 
set  out  with   her.     We  walked  slowly  ;  and  ever 
and  anon  Juliet  kept  expressing  her  wonder  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  why  her 
husband  had  seemed  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  it  P     She  spoke  as  if  she  had  some  vague  and 
shadowy  presentiment  in  her  mind ;  while  on  my 
own  part  I  experienced  a  certain  uneasiness,  which 
was   however  indefinite,  and  pointed  to  no  parti* 
cular  evil  as  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  ad- 
venture. 

As  we  again  drew  near  the  building,  I  thought 
for  a  moment  of  singling  out  the  window  which 
belonged  to  the  room  that  was  shut  up  :  but  as  I 
mentally  studied  the  geography  of  the  interior  of 
the  Manor,  I  recollected  that  this  apartment  must 
be  at  tho  back.  I  should  observe  that  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  be  in  any 
doubt  or  uncertainty  for  awhile  upon  this  point, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  several  passages  in  the 
bouse,  which  somewhat  confused  a  memory  that 
was  as  yet  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  place. 

We  reached  the  Manor  House ;  and  instead  of 
ringing  at  the  front  door,  we  passed  on  to  that 
side-gate  whence  we  had  first  seen  Mrs.  Janson 
emerge.    The  old  woman  quickly  made  her  appear- 


ance; and  it  was  no^  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, mingled  with  timidity  and  diffidence,  that 
she  curtsied  to  us  both.  The  friendly  familiarity 
which  had  characterized  her  manner  towards  us  at 
our  first  visit,  had  given  place  to  a  visible  con- 
straint, as  if  she  had  learnt  something  which  ren- 
dered our  presence  completely  overawing. 

'■■  I'm  sure,  my  lady,"  she  faltered  out,  thus  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Juliet,  "  I  didn't  know — I 
wasn't  aweer— leestways  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
hidear  that  it  was  a  ladyship  as  I  was  a  speaking 
to  just  now — a  real  lord's  wife! — or  else  I  should 
have  been  on  my  very  best  behaviour,  and  should 
have  hastened  off  to  put  on  my  best  gownd' " 

"  You  behaved  yourself  very  civilly,  my  good 
woman,"  answered  Juliet ;  "  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  fault  to  find  with  you." 

While  the  old  woman  had  been  speaking,  Juliet 
and  I  both  noticed  that  there  was  some  little  im- 
provement in  her  appearance— that  she  was  more 
cleanly  in  person — and  that  she  had  on  a  better 
dress.  Her  husband  now  emerged  from  the  kitchen 
premises  to  our  view :  he  also  was  apparelled  iu 
his  Sunday's  best;  and  he  made  the  lowest  bows 
as  he  approached  towards  us  hat  in  hand.  Having 
thus  paid  his  respects,  he  was  about  to  resume  his 
hat,  when  his  wife  screamed  out,  "  Don't  think  of 
such  a  thing,  Jan!  don't  think  of  such  a  tbiug ! 
Keep  your  hat  in  your  hand,  man  1  You  know  in 
whose  presence  you  stand !" — and  she  again  bobbed 
and  curtsied  to  Juliet. 

"  Let  your  husband  put  on  his  hat,  my  good 
woman,"  said  Juliet. 

"  There,  Jan  I  do  you  hear  ?  you  are  to  put  oo 
your  hat,"  cried  the  dame;  "and  you  ought  to  go 
down  upon  your  knees  and  thank  her  ladyship  for 
such  gracious  condescension.  Beg  pardon,  my 
lady — but  here  is  the  letter  I  was  ordered  to  de- 
liver into  your  ladyship's  own  hand  ;  and  as  for 
the  little  festival,  it  will  be  ready  presently " 

"A  letter?"  exclaimed  Juliet,  snatching  at  the 
one  which  was  now  presented  to  her  :  and  then 
she  impatiently  demanded,  "Why  did  you  not  give 
it  me  at  first?" 

The  two  old  people  shrank  back  iu  dismay  at 
the  sort  of  rebuke  thus  conveyed  :  but  I  hastened 
to  reassure  them  with  a  glance,  while  Juliet  tore 
open  the  letter  which  had  been  placed  in  her  hand. 
For  some  moments  she  went  on  reading  with  a 
look  which  expressed  a  species  of  bewildered 
amazement,  as  if  all  her  ideas  had  been  thrown 
into  a  dismayed  confusion  and  were  so  main- 
tained. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  this,  Ellen,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  handed  me  the  letter.  "I  think  that 
I  must  be  dreaming,  or  that  my  senses  are  aban- 
doning nie  !" 

"  Come  with  me,"  I  said  :  "  let  us  be  alone  to- 
gether :" — and  I  led  her  into  the  adjacent  gar- 
den. 

There  we  sat  down  in  an  arbour ;  and  I  read  tho 
letter  audibly — slowly  and  deliberately  likewise — 
so  that  Juliet  might  be  enabled  to  folio (v  mo  with 
earnest  attention  as  she  listened.  The  contents  of 
that  document  ran  ae  follow:— < 

"  Willowbridge  Manor.     June  29,  1812. 
"  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
"  My  dearest  Juliet, 
"  Words  have  no  power  to  convey  the  gratitude 
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which  I  experience  towards  you,  for  having  sought 
me  out  in  my  solitude  to  assure  me  of  your  for- 
giveness for  the  past,  and  to  propose  that  it  shall 
all  be  buried  in  oblivion,  so  that  we  may  be  re- 
united at  our  home  near  Dover.  Yes,  dearest 
Juliet!  you  have  performed  the  part  of  a  kind, 
affectionate  and  loving  wife  ;  and  henceforth  shall 
you  find  me  a  tender  and  loving  husband  !  I 
know,  Juliet,  that  I  do  not  deserve  so  much  good- 
ness at  your  hands;  for  my  conduct  previous  to 
our  separation  was  most  unkind  towards  you. 
However,  you  have  shown  yourself  as  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  a  forgiving  Christian ;  and  such 
an  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  my  own  heart  and  disposition.  And  while  I 
am  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to  yourself,  my 
dearest  wife,  for  having  thus  come  to  assure  me  of 
your  pardon,  and  to  declare  that  all  the  past  shall 
be  buried  in  oblivion, — let  me  not  forget  to  record 
my  thankfulness  likewise  to  your  amiable  and 
generous-hearted  friend  Miss  Percy,  who  I  have 
no  doubt  countenanced  and  strengthened  you  in 
the  step  which  you  are  just  taking,  and  has  de- 
monstrated her  approval  thereof  by  accompanying 
you  to  this  seclusion  where  I  have  buried  my- 
self. 

"  You  may  think  it  strange,  my  dearest  Juliet, 
that  I  should  pen  this  letter  to  be  placed  in  your 
hands  when  in  so  short  a  time  we  are  to  meet 
again  to  part  no  more.  But  my  motive  can  be 
speedily  explained,  and  will  doubtless  be  as  readily 
understood.  You  have  suggested  that  a  complete 
veil  should  be  thrown  over  the  past,  and  that  it 
should  be  no  more  alluded  to — that  enough  was 
said  upon  the  point  when  we  ere  now  met  in  the 
road — and  that  when  we  presently  meet  again,  it 
will  be  to  celebrate  a  new  era  in  our  existence.  All 
this  was  most  delicate,  generous,  kind,  and  con- 
siderate on  your  part,  dearest  Juliet;  but  I  feel 
that  some  little  explanation  is  due  unto  you.  Two 
months  and  upwards  have  elapsed  since,  after  that 
quarrel  in  which  I  was  so  completely  in  the  wrong, 
1  withdrew  from  Eiver  House, — vowing,  like  a 
wretch  as  I  was,  that  everything  was  at  an  end 
between  us,  and  that  you  should  never  hear  of  me 
any  more  !  But  what  have  I  been  doing  during 
these  two  months  and  upwards?  It  is  this  that 
you  have  a  right  to  know.  First  I  went  upon  the 
Continent ;  and  at  Boulogne  accident  threw  me  in 
the  way  of  an  Englishman  named  Humphreys, 
who  was  involved  in  some  distresses  which  I  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  relieve.  In  consequence  of 
information  which  I  obtained  from  his  lips  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
England :  for  I  had  thus  learnt  that  there  was  a 
spot  which  would  serve  as  the  solitude  and  retire- 
ment that  I  sought.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I 
fixed  my  abode  at  "VVillowbridge.  You  know,  my 
dearest  Juliet,  that  for  some  time  past  I  had  been 
fond  of  experimentalizing  in  the  chemical  art ; 
and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  give  ampler 
range  for  the  scientific  taste  that  I  had  acquired. 
For  I  should  tell  jou  that  the  celebrated  German 
Professor  Steinbach — the  author  of  several  standard 
works  on  chemical  analysis,  and  who  was  expelled 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions  from  the  chair 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Gottingen— was 
for  some  while  a  resident  within  these  same  walls. 
Yes— and  for  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  been  the 
successor  of    that    philosophic   recluse ;     I   have 
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worked  at  the  same  furnace— practised  with  the 
same  alembics  and  retorts — profited  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  same  books— and  travelled  as  a 
novice  in  the  footsteps  of  the  accomplished  man  of 
science  who  was  here  before  me.  These  have  been 
my  pursuits,  Juliet.  I  have  remained  almost  com> 
pletely  shut  up  in  my  laboratory  since  my  arrival 
here,  and  have  had  little  or  no  taste  for  recreation 
or  exercise  in  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds. 
Those  worthy  old  people,  the  Jansons,  have  be- 
haved most  kindly  to  me  from  the  moment  that  I 
came  to  Willowbridge  and  presented  to  them  the 
letter  of  introduction  which  Mr.  Humphreys  gave 
me  at  Boulogne. 

"  For  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  making  ex» 
periments  on  a  very  grand  scale,  but  with  a  mate- 
rial that  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  use, — though  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  been  very  careful.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  experiments  when  you, 
my  dearest  Juliet,  and  your  excellent  friend,  Miss 
Percy,  arrived  at  the  Manor.  Yes— and  I  was 
thinking  of  you  at  the  instant,  Juliet !  I  thought 
that  all  the  love  you  had  borne  for  me  had  been 
but  badly  requited  by  my  conduct.  A  nobler- 
hearted  or  more  virtuous  woman  than  yourself, 
Juliet,  does  not  breathe  !  As  there  is  a  heaven 
above  me,  it  was  this  very  thought  that  was  pass- 
ing in  my  mind  at  the  moment  when  you  and  your 
friend  Miss  Percy  were  passing  through  the  Manor 
House.  Was  not  this  a  strange  coincidence,  that 
I  should  be  thus  thinking  of  you  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  you  were  beneath  the  roof? — that  I 
was  deploring  my  own  past  conduct  at  the  instant 
when  you  arrived  to  proclaim  its  forgiveness  ?  Oh, 
yes,  Juliet !  I  hesitate  not  now  to  confess  that  I 
have  behaved  most  vilely  towards  you,  and  that 
your  conduct  towards  me  has  been  of  the  noblest, 
the  kindest,  and  the  most  affectionate  description ! 
I  do  not  pen  these  words  lightly,  nor  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  because  you  have  come  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  forgiven  and  that  we  shall  live  together 
again :  but  it  is  a  deliberate  opinion  that  I  gravely 
and  solemnly  record — and  if  death  were  at  the  mo- 
ment staring  me  in  the  face,  I  should  avow  pre- 
cisely the  same  sentiments ! 

"  Now  that  I  have  penned  these  lines,  my  dear 
Juliet,  my  heart  feels  relieved  of  a  load.  You  will 
read  the  letter  before  we  meet — you  will  compre- 
hend what  my  sentiments  are — you  will  give  me 
credit  for  all  the  remorse  which  I  feel  on  account 
of  my  past  conduct — and  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  assure  you  of  my  firm  resolve  to  prove  all  that  I 
ought  to  be  towards  you  for  the  future.  And  thus, 
Juliet,  as  I  have  written  all  this,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  revive  the  subject  by  word  of  mouth; 
— and  hence  the  relief  that  I  experience  in  having 
committed  my  sentiments  to  paper.  In  another 
hour  we  shall  meet,  according  to  our  arrangement; 
we  shall  meet,  as  if  unavoidable  circumstances  only 
had  separated  us,  and  not  the  wilfulness  of  my  ol»n 
perverse  headstrong  disposition !  We  shall  meet  as 
manand  wife  who  throw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms  after  an  interval  of  separation  !  Yes — for 
us,  my  beloved  Juliet,  it  must  be  the  era  of  a  new 
existence  !  Therefore  we  will  celebrate  it.  I  have 
asked  the  Jansons  to  make  all  the  preparations  in 
their  power  for  a  little  banquet :  we  will  meet  at 
the  board— you,  I,  and  Miss  Percy — as  if  to  cele- 
brate some  joyous  occasion!— as  if  we  were  to  be 
married  over  again  and  this  were   our  wedding 
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feast !  And  afterwards,  my  dear  Juliet,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  accompany  you  to  London;  and  thence 
we  will  repair  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  Eiver 
House — that  home  which  hitherto  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  but  which  henceforth  shall  prove  the 
scene  of  smiles,  and  contentment,  and  domestic 
bliss! 

"  And  now,  Juliet,  in  bringing  this  long  letter 
to  a  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  that  the  process  of 
penning  it  has  afforded  a  vent  for  my  feelings,  and 
has  yielded  an  unspeakable  relief  to  my  mind. 
All  that  I  could  say  to  you  from  the  lips,  has  now 
been  said  through  the  medium  of  this  letter.  Keep 
it,  my  dear  Juliet ;  and  if  on  any  future  occasion 
I  should  speak  or  look  unkindly  towards  you— or 
if  I  should  act  harshly — produce  the  letter— hold 
it  before  my  eyes — and  a  glance  thereat  will  be 
sufficient  to  remind  me  of  my  solemn  pledges 
and  of  my  duty  as  a  husband !  Yes — keep  this 
letter,  Juliet! — for  though  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  ever  find  it  necessary  to  produce  it  for 
the  purpose  that  I  have  just  specified,  yet  I  must 
not  forget  that  human  nature  is  frail— that  we 
are  all  weak  and  liable  to  error ;  and  therefore 
it  were  as  well  that  in  the  shape  of  this  epistle 
you  should  posess  a  talisman  the  mere  sight  of 
which  will  at  any  moment  recall  me  into  the  right 
path  if  I  display  the  slightest  inclination  to  devi- 
ate from  it  ! 

"  I  lay  down  my  pen,  Juliet,  after  having  re- 
newed and  completed  the  assurance  that  I  am 
henceforth  your  faithful,  devoted,  and  affectionate 
husband, 

"  Feedeeick  Eavenscliffe." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  when  Juliet  commenced 
the  perusal  of  this  singular  epistle  her  mind  should 
have  been  amazed  and  confused,  and  that  this  be> 
wilderment  should  have  speedily  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  downright  dismay.  "Was  it  the  letter  of 
a  madman  ?  or  was  it  the  letter  of  a  fiend,  who 
under  the  pretence  of  affection  was  mocking  her 
with  the  most  cruel  and  caustic  irony?  She  might 
have  asked  herself  these  questions;  and  even  I 
was  at  first  in  a  vague  and  dreamy  uncertainty  as 
to  what  construction  was  to  be  put  upon  the 
tencur  of  such  an  epistle: — but  I  had  not  read 
very  deeply  into  it  before  the  conviction  began 
stealing  into  my  mind  to  the  effect  that  the  letter 
was  written  with  a  studied  and  settled  purpose  of 
serving  some  ulterior  object  of  grave  and  serious 
importance.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  letter 
penned  entirely  with  a  view  of  being  published  to 
the  world,  so  as  to  give  a  particular  colour  to  cer- 
tain incidents  that  had  already  happened,  or  to 
others  that  might  happen ;  and  the  nearer  I  drew 
towards  the  close  of  the  document,  the  more  did  I 
feel  convinced  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  some- 
thing that  would  presently  startle  or  appal! 

Juliet  listened  with  a  half  vague,  half  affrighted 
bewilderment,  as  I  continued  the  reading  of  the 
letter;  and  when  I  had  brought  it  to  a  termina- 
tion, she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  sort  of  silent  stu- 
pefaction, as  if  waiting  for  me  to  afford  some  clue 
to  the  mystery. 

"  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  it  is  now  close  upon  four 
o'clock  :  let  us  hasten  to  the  appointment !" 

"  But  that  letter,  dear  Ellen  ?"  she  wildly  ex- 
claimed :  "  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  can  it 
mean?     It  does  not  seem  as  if  written  to  myself! 


—it  appears  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  I  must  prepare  myself  to  corro- 
borate its  statements!  It  misrepresents  many 
things— it  is  not  truthful :  but  its  deviations  from 
fact  all  appear  to  have  a  fixed  purpose,  and  to  be 
conceived  in  the  idea  that  I,  if  appealed  to,  shall 
fall  into  the  same  views  or  tell  the  same  tale ! 
Does  it  not  thus  seem  to  you,  dearest  Ellen  ?" 

"  Yes,  Juliet — and  I  should  be  wrong  to  assert 
the  contrary.  This  letter  is  not  the  offspring  of  a 
madman's  brain :  there  is  all  the  reality  of  a  terrible 
method  in  it!  Neither  is  it  meant  to  mock  or 
insult  you,  Juliet.  No  !— on  the  contrary,  it  has 
the  air  of  being  the  last  atonement  which  a  guilty 
husband  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  !" 

"  The  last  atonement,  Ellen  ?"  ejaculated  Juliet. 
"  Ah !  there  is  something  foreboding  in  your  words ! 
—  they  seem  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
ominous  character  of  the  letter  itself!  Ah  !  you 
have  formed  some  conjecture,  Ellen  ?— there  is 
something  in  your  mind  ?  Let  us  hasten— Oh ! 
let  us  hasten  and  see  what  it  all  means ;  for  I 
suddenly  feel  as  if  I  were  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  some  hideous  catastrophe  !" 

"Come  then,  Juliet — come!"  I  said,  unable  to 
add  anything  that  was  hopeful  or  reassuring ;  for  I 
myself  experienced  the  conviction  that  something 
of  a  terrific  character  would  occur  ere  the  day  was 
done. 

We  issued  from  the  garden ;  and  as  we  entered 
the  kitchen-premises,  the  old  couple  came  forward 
to  receive  us — the  husband  hat  in  hand,  the  wife 
bobbing  and  curtseying  as  if  she  felt  it  was  impos- 
sible to  testify  too  much  respect. 

"  If  you  please,  ladies,"  said  the  old  man,  "we 
have  done  our  best  to  make  the  dining-room  look 
as  neat  as  possible — we  have  moved  our  own  little 
table  there " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jan — and  let  me  speak !" 
cried  the  dame.  "  Beg  your  pardon,  my  lady— 
but  my  husband  has  no  more  hidear  how  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  genteel  folks " 

"  You  know,  my  good  woman,"  I  interrupted 
her,  "  who  ia  the  writer  of  this  letter  " 

"  And  we  who  never  knowed  that  it  was  a  lord 
until  just  now,  when  he  come  in,  all  of  a  flurry,  and 
told  us,  says  he,  'There's  my  dear  blessed  wife, 
an  angel  of  goodness,  which  has  some  how  or  an- 
other heerd  that  I  was  here ;  but  not  being  quite 
sure  upon  the  pint,  she  and  her  friend  Miss  Percy 
comes  down  under  pretence  of  wanting  to  buy  the 
Manor " 

"  And  we,"  exclaimed  old  Janson,  "  who  thought 
we  mustn't  say  a  word  about  anybody  else  living 
on  the  premises,  for  fear  when  you  went  back  to 
London  you  should  tell  the  house-agent " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Jan— and  let  me  speak!" 
interrupted  his  wife.  '•  Well,  ladies,  so  the  young 
gentleman  tells  us  right  out  that  his  name  was  nO 
more  Mr.  Thompson  than  mine  was — but  that  it 
was  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe — and  that  the 
stoutest  young  lady  of  the  two  was  his  own  blessed 
wife  whom  he  had  cruelly  and  shamefully  deserted 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  who  was  come  to 
be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  now  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long !  So  he  ordered  us  to 
prepare  a  nice  little  dinner— and  Jan  hobbles  off 
to  the  Leather  Bottle  to  get  some  wine ■" 

"  We  have  no  doubt,"  I  said,  "  that  all  your 
preparations  will   be  most    admirably   conducted. 
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But  hare  the  kindness  to  inform  Lord  Frederick 
Eavenscliffe  that  we  are  here;— or  suffer  us  to 
proceed  to  his  apartment — which  perhaps  will  be 
the  better  plan." 

"  I'm  sure  you  can  do  as  you  like,  ladies,"  re- 
plied  Mrs,  Janson.  "  Use  the  house  just  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  was  your  own !" 

"  We  will  proceed  alone  together  to  Lord  Fre- 
derick's apartment,"  I  said :  "  you  need  not  attend 
upon  us  my  worthy  dame  :  but  you  may  continue 
your  preparations  for  the  little  festival." 

I  said  these  last  words  because  I  had  a  settled 
conviction  of  the  necessity — or  at  least  the  pru- 
dence and  propriety  of  maintaining  those  appear- 
ances which  Lord  Frederick  had  for  his  own  ulte- 
rior purpose  (whatever  it  were)  already  conjured 
up,  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  particular  gloss. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  sense — an  almost 
awful  sense  of  foreboding  within  me  that  there 
would  be  no  dinner,  nor  festival,  nor  banquet  there 
that  day  ! 

Juliet  and  I  left  the  old  couple  together ;  and 
we  entered  into  the  dilapidated  edifice.  We  as- 
cended the  staircase — we  reached  the  drawing- 
room  floor — and  as  we  began  the  ascent  towards 
the  next  storey,  that  same  sickly  odour  which  had 
before  assailed  our  nostrils,  was  experienced  with 
additional  strength  and  pungency.  I  felt  myself 
shuddering  :  horrible  recollections  began  creeping 
in  unto  my  mind — recollections  of  mad  threats 
and  wild  menaces  which  the  young  nobleman  in 
his  frenzy  had  proclaimed  in  my  hearing  at  River 
House  upwards  of  two  months  back;  so  that  it 
was  no  wonder  if  my  heart  palpitated,  my  frame 
quivered,  or  that  my  brain  had  confusion  and 
hurry  in  it.  I  glanced  at  Juliet :  I  saw  that  she 
likewise  was  considerably  agitated — though  her 
ideas  (as  I  afterwards  learnt)  were  very  far  from 
pointing  to  any  such  conclusion  as  that  towards 
which  my  own  thoughts  were  now  fearfully  troop- 
ing. 

We  reached  the  second  storey  landing :  we 
passed  along  the  corridor  leading  to  the  one 
apartment  which  on  the  former  occasion  on  that 
same  day  bad  remained  unvisited  by  us ;  and  as 
we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  door, 
more  pungent  and  more  sickly  became  the  odour 
which  assailed  our  nostrils.  It  came  upon  the 
nerves  with  an  almost  overwhelming  power ;  and 
the  effect  was  all  the  greater  on  account  of  the 
other  influences  which  were  already  acting  upon 
the  nervous  system  of  each  of  us. 

I  knocked  at  the  door :  there  was  no  answer. 
That  silence  struck  me  as  still  more  ominous  than 
even  the  tenour  of  my  thoughts  had  hitherto  been. 
Juliet  gasped,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  anxious  inquiry.  Again  I 
knocked  at  the  door:  all  continued  silent;  and 
Juliet  murmured,  "  Perhaps  he  is  not  here  ?  It 
may  be  below  that  he  intended  to  meet  us  ?" 

''Perhaps,"  I  said :  "but  still  this  uncertainty 
is  intolerable  !"  I  added  musingly  to  myself. 

I  stooped  down,  and  peeped  through  the  key- 
bole.  The  first  glance  showed  me  the  confused 
paraphernalia  of  a  laboratory,  just  as  it  is  usually 
described  in  books  or  as  imagination  is  in  the 
habit  of  depicting  it.  There  was  some  horrible 
reptile  of  the  alligator  species,  suspended  to  the 
ceiling;  there  was  a  death's  head  grinning  from  a 
little  shelf  of  jars  and   phials;    other  shelves,  as 


well  as  the  table,  were  covered  with  chemical  im- 
plements of  strange  shapes  and  names  unknown 
to  me,  but  suddenly  conjuring  up  ideas  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  all  the 
wondrous  mysteries  of  a  lost  science,  as  alchemy 
was  supposed  to  be.  There  was  the  furnace  too : 
there  was  an  immense  arm  chair  in  which  the 
aged  Professor  Steinbach  might  have  appro- 
priately reposed  his  enervated  form — but  which 
scarcely  seemed  suitable  for  an  individual  in  all 
the  vigour  of  youth,  as  Frederick  Eavensclifi'e 
was.  There  were  huge  bottles — some  green  and 
some  red  —  bearing  upon  them  those  cabalistic 
characters  which  may  be  seen  on  the  bottles  of 
coloured  waters  in  chemists'  windows.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  likewise  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  of 
other  articles  the  details  of  which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten.  But  on  the  floor  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  confusion.  I  beheld  a  chair  overturned  : 
near  it  there  was  a  dressing-gown,  seeming  to  de- 
fine something  like  the  shape  of  a  human  being : 
there  was  a  large  tub ;  —while  a  cap  and  several 
garments  lay  scattered  about.  What  did  all  this 
mean  ?  I  closed  my  eye,  for  I  was  wearied  of 
concentrating  its  gaze  through  so  small  an  aper- 
ture. 

"  What  do  you  see,  Ellen  ?"  inquired  Juliet, 
full  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

"  It  is  the  laboratory — and  there  is  the  fur- 
nace," I  responded,   again    peeping   through    the 

key-hole;  "and  there But,  good  heavens!  that 

dressing-gown   must   be  upon  a  human  form!  — 

the  form  itself  is  lying  along Yes,  yes— I  see! 

I  follow  the  outline " 

"  Ellen  ?"  —  and  Juliet  gasped  yainly  for  the 
power  of  further  utterance. 

"Yes— good  heavens  !  I  comprehend  it  all !"— 
and  it  was  with  a  cry  of  affright  I  sprang  up  from 
my  crouching  posture  at  the  door.  "He  is  mo- 
tionless !  he  is  dead  !" 

My  fingers  seized  the  handle  of  the  door  :  but 
it  was  fastened  inside.  I  threw  myself  against  it 
with  all  the  impetus  and  energy  I  could  possibly 
give  to  my  form :  the  door  was  burst  open — for  it 
was  only  held  by  a  small  brass  bolt  at  the  top. 
Juliet  and  I  rushed  in ;  and  Oh  !  what  a  spectacle 
met  our  view!  For  there,  lying  forward — enve- 
loped in  a  dressing-gown  —  his  face  completely 
immersed  in  a  tub  full  of  a  sickly-smelling  pun- 
gent liquid — was  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  ! 

"  Good  God  !  he  has  drowned  himself!"  shrieked 
Juliet,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror  and  affright. 

"  Unhappy  man  !"  I  exclaimed  :  and  I  also  was 
a  prey  to  the  wildest  horror,  as  I  felt  that  a 
ghastly  paleness  had  seized  upon  my  countenance 
— my  bonnet  was  flying  off  my  head — and  my 
whole  aspect  must  have  been  that  of  one  who  was 
frenzied. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXIV. 

THE  VISCOUNT. 

Never,  never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  thus 
burst  upon  my  view.  Though  an  instant  back  I  had 
been  more  or  less  prepared  for  it,  by  the  glimpse 
I  had  obtained  of  Ravenscliffe's  posture  in  refer- 
ence to  that  tub— as   well  as  by  certain  reminis- 
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cenoes  of  the  past—yet  was  it  as  hideous  and 
as  frightful  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  presenti- 
ment at  all.  There  he  lay,  bis  face  downward, — 
and  that  face  immersed  in  the  contents  of  the 
tub ;  so  that  in  a  moment  it  became  evident  to 
my  comprehension  that  he  had  at  length  realized 
one  of  the  appalling  projects  which  in  the  excru- 
ciation of  his  mental  anguish  he  had  so  passion- 
ately enunciated  to  me  at  Elver  House. 

"  Oh !  you  know  not  what  horribly  fantastic 
ideas  have  at  times  taken  possession  of  my  brain  ! 
What  if  1  were  to  journey  to  Naples  or  to  Sicily, 
and  plunge  headlong  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
or  of  Etna  ?  or  what  if  I  were  to  dip  my  head 
into  a  bath  of  burning  vitriol?" 

These  were  the  terms  in  which  that  wretched 
young  nobleman  had  spoken  on  the  occasion 
whereunto  I  refer :  and  how  terribly  had  he  now 
fulfilled  one  of  the  menacing  predictions  he  had 
thrown  out  in  reference  (o  himself  !  For  the  tub 
No.  66.— Perct. 


was  filled  with  some  corrosive  fluid,  which,  as  the 
deposition  given  by  a  chemist  at  the  Coroner's  In- 
quest afterwards  proved,  consisted  of  the  most 
potent  acids  that  could  possibly  be  combined. 

Juliet  staggered  back  and  sank  into  the  arm- 
chair to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  I  ap- 
proached the  body  to  assure  myself  that  life  was 
extinct ;  for  otherwise  I  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  have  at  once  taken  measures  to  render  as- 
sistance. £ut  when  I  touched  the  hand  which 
rested  upon  the  floor,  I  found  that  it  was  per- 
fectly cold.  A  moment's  impulse  was  on  the  point 
of  making  me  drag  the  countenance  of  the  corpse 
away  from  the  tub  :  but  the  next  instant  a  thought 
stayed  my  hand.  Why  was  the  face  buried  in 
that  corrosive  fluid  ?  Was  it  not  to  disfigure  the 
entire  countenance,  so  that  the  particular  mark  of 
the  brand  across  the  brow  should  not  be  seen  ?  It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  act  of  cruelty  to- 
wards the  memory  of  the  deceased  to  have  done 
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that  which  otherwise  would  have  been  an  act  of 
humanity — or  in  other  words,  to  stand  the  chance 
of  withdrawing  the  countenance  from  the  corrosive 
fluid  before  complete  disfigurement  had  taken 
place. 

Yet  must  not  such  disfigurement  have  been  in- 
stantaneous ?  No  doubt  it  was  ;  or  at  all  events 
the  work  of  destruction  to  the  outline  and  sym- 
metry of  those  lineaments  was  speedily  accom- 
plished. £ut  I  was  at  that  moment  too  much 
agitated  and  horrified  to  weigh  all  these  matters 
deliberately  :  I  thought  only  of  the  wretched 
young  nobleman's  object — and  I  was  resolved  that 
it  should  be  accomplished. 

But  I  must  mention  a  little  incident.  As  I 
was  approaching  the  horrible  spectacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  with  the  first  impulsive 
idea  of  ascertaining  if  Lord  Frederick  were  really 
dead,  I  trod  upon  a  large  graduated  glass  measure 
which  was  lying  on  the  floor  close  by  the  tub.  It 
broke  to  pieces  beneath  my  foot.  I  did  not  pause 
at  the  instant  to  think  of  the  occurrence  ;  but  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  as  I  stood  by  the  arm- 
chair into  which  Juliet  bad  thrown  herself — and  as 
we  were  both  in  awful  silence  contemplating  that 
horrible  scese — a  strange  and  fearful  idea  began 
to  steal  into  my  mind.  Had  the  young  noble- 
man taken  poison  before  his  face  came  in  disfigur- 
ing contact  with  the  corrosive  fluid  ?  Yes  ! — me- 
thought  such  appeared  to  be  the  case.  There  was 
a  chair  thrown  down  just  behind:  it  was  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  might  have  been  seated  in 
such  a  manner  that  if  he  fell  forward  his  head 
would  necessarily  become  immersed  in  the  tub. 
My  imagination  soon  arranged  it  all.  The  unfor- 
tunate Frederick  Eavenscliffe  might  have  placed 
himself  on  the  chair  in  front  of  the  tub — his  right 
hand  might  have  held  the  glass  of  poison — scarcely 
bad  be  poured  that  poison  down  his  throat  when 
its  eS'ect  was  accomplished  —  from  his  hand 
dropped  the  glass  upon  the  ground — forward  he 
fell — the  chair  rolled  away  from  behind  him — and 
perhaps  at  the  very  moment  that  the  vital  spark 
was  extinguished,  did  the  branded  countenance 
plunge  into  the  corrosive  fluid  !  Thus  might  it 
possibly  have  all  been  ;  and  there  was  the  awful 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  I  had  rightly  con- 
jectured the  whole  tremendous  truth. 

A  thousand  considerations  however  made  me 
understand  that  the  deceased  nobleman  had  studied 
with  all  his  art  so  to  arrange  and  combine  circum- 
stances as  to  avert  the  suspicion  that  he  perished 
as  a  suicide.  Yes!  —  the  letter  written  to  Juliet 
proved  this :  the  manner  in  which  he  had  for  the 
last  sis  weeks  afi'ected  to  be  busied  with  chemical 
experiments,  also  proved  it.  His  death  was  to 
seem  the  result  of  an  accident ;  for  he  had  doubt- 
less calculated  that  when  thus  found  with  his  head 
half  immersed  in  the  tub  of  corrosive  fluid,  it 
would  never  strike  any  one  to  examine  the  measure- 
glass  that  might  lie  near  him  upon  the  floor.  Or 
perhaps  he  had  fancied  that  the  glass  itself  would 
break  when  dropping  from  his  hand.  At  all  events, 
whatsoever  his  ideas  on  all  these  points  might 
have  been— and  whether  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance taken  poison,  or  whether  this  belief  of  mine 
was  erroneous,  and  he  had  veritably  trusted  only 
to  the  stifling  effect  of  the  corrosive  fluid  to  kill 
bim  at  once  without  pain — nevertheless,  be  all  this 
as  it  might,  two  facts  were  certain  enough.    Tne 


first  was  that  he  had  committed  suicide:  the 
second  was  that  he  had  laboured  with  all  his  in- 
genuity to  prevent  the  world  from  entertaining 
the  suspicion.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  I  had, 
although  by  accident,  crushed  the  measure- glass 
under  my  feet;  for  at  least  it  could  betray  nothing 
now ; — and  snatching  up  a  brush,  I  swept  the 
pieces  to  the  vicinage  of  the  table.  Juliet,  re- 
covering her  self-possession,  seemed  to  comprehend 
all  that  was  passing  in  my  mind;  for  she  rose 
from  her  seat — and  accosting  me,  she  took  my 
hand,  saying  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  The  world 
must  believe  it  was  an  accident,  dear  Ellen !" 

"  Yes,"  I  responded  :  "  it  is  our  duty  to  throw 
as  much  as  possible  a  veil  upon  the  past.  Society 
will  not  be  benefited  by  the  return  of  a  verdict  of 
Felo  de  se  instead  of  Accidental  Death,  nor  by  the 
refusal  of  Christian  burial.  Eut  on  the  other 
hand  an  immensity  of  injury  would  be  inflicted  by 
the  publication  of  the  entire  truth  :  the  feeliugs  of 
yourself,  as  his  wife,  would  be  outraged! — the  feel- 
ings of  his  parents  and  his  brother  would  likewise 
be  outraged ! —  the  memory  of  the  dead  himself 
would  be  unnecessarily  desecrated,  and  this  would 
be  a  posthumous  cruelty  as  abominable  as  it  is 
needless  !" 

Juliet  pressed  my  hand  in  recognition  of  the 
kindness  which  thus  prompted  me  to  conjure  up 
as  many  arguments  as  possible  against  the  necessity 
of  sufi'ering  the  world  to  learn  the  stupendous 
secret  which  the  unhappy  suicide  had  studied  so 
carefully  to  conceal ;  and  we  now  hastened  down 
from  the  apartment.  The  alarm  was  quickly  given 
to  the  old  people:  they  were  seized  with  consterna- 
tion and  dismay ;  and  for  some  minutes  they  sat 
staring  at  us  both  with  mingled  horror  and  stupor. 
At  length  they  began  to  recover  themselves:  but  I 
had  to  repeat  the  terrible  announcement  before 
they  seemed  rightly  able  to  understand  it  tho- 
roughly. Then  they  ascended  the  stairs :  Juliet 
remained  below — but  I  accompanied  them.  I 
bade  them  be  careful  how  they  spattered  them- 
selves with  the  corrosive  fluid ;  for  they  were  now 
about  to  lift  the  corpse  from  its  present  position. 
They  did  so.  It  was  a  fearful  task  which  I  was 
imposing  upon  myself;  and  nothing  but  my  strong 
affection  for  Juliet  would  have  permitted  me  to 
drag  myself  through  such  an  ordeal.  But  I 
knew  that  she  was  anxious  to  know  everything, 
even  to  the  minutest  detail;  and  it  was  under  this 
conviction  that  I  acted.  I  therefora  compelled 
myself  to  fling  one  look  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  suicide,  as  the  Jansons,  with  murmurs  expres- 
sive of  horror — with  quivering  forms  and  with 
trembling  hands— dragged  him  away  from  that 
contact  with  the  dread  fluid  contained  in  the  tub. 
Yes  !  —  I   glanced    at   that    countenance.      Jusb 

heaven,  what  a  spectacle  !     But  enough 1  can 

say  no  more  upon  the  subject ! 

Pale  as  death  —  sick  —  ill  —  my  limbs  failing 
under  me — I  staggered  down  the  staircase,  and 
rejoined  Juliet.  She  did  not  require  to  put  a 
question  to  the  effect  whether  her  miserable  hus- 
band's stratagem  had  succeeded,  and  whether  the 
brand  was  now  utterly  obliterated  from  his  brow  ? 
— she  saw  by  my  looks  that  the  wretched  Frede- 
rick's aim  had  beea  only  too  fearfully  accom- 
plished ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  very 
minutest  details  in  respect  to  tlie   remainder  of 


this  frightful  episode.  I  will  therefore  only  fling 
a  passing  glance  at  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighbourhood  when  the  news  spread 
—the  mingled  interest,  sympathy,  and  curiosity 
with  which  Juliet  and  myself  were  surveyed  when 
we  returned  to  the  inn — or  the  difficulty  which 
I  erperienced  in  keeping  away  froca  the  gar- 
rulously inclined  landlady,  who  I  saw  was  most 
anxious  to  ha.ve  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
me  with  questions.  I  must  however  observe  that 
early  on  the  following  day  we  received  four  or 
five  notes  or  visits  from  genteel  families  residing 
at  a  little  distr.nce  and  who  kindly  invited  Lady 
Frederick  Eavenscliflfe  and  myself  to  stay  with 
them.  These  invitations  we  however  declined, 
as  it  was  our  purpose  to  return  to  London  as 
soon  after  the  Coroner's  Inquest  as  possible.  A 
communication  had  been  sent  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Carshalton,  Lord  Frederick's  parents, 
announcing  his  death  :  bat  they  came  not  to  the 
scene  where  the  tragedy  bad  occurred.  The  Earl 
was  ill :  the  Countess  could  not  or  would  not 
leave  him.  But  Viscount  Eavenscliflfe,  the  de- 
ceased Lord  Frederick's  elder  brothei',  arrived  at 
the  village  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  following  the  sad  occurrence:  but  ho  did  not 
condescend  to  hold  the  slightest  communication 
with  Juliet.  He  sought  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  myself;  but  this  I  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  siater-iu-law  was  the  more  proper  person 
from  whose  lips  he  should  seek  explanations,— 
though  indeed  I  was  glad  of  any  plea  to  avoid 
such  an  encounter,  for  I  was  by  no  moans  anxious 
to  be  questioned  in  reference  to  the  details  con- 
nected with  Lord  Frederick's  death. 

The  Inquest  took  place  at  the  Leather  Bottle— 
the  little  public  house  up  the  road  leading  to  the 
Manor — at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following  the  tragic  occurrence  itself. 
Old  Janson  and  his  wife  were  first  called  as  wit- 
nesses. From  their  testimony  the  Coroner  and 
jury  were  impressed  with  the  following  ideas— 
that  the  deceased,  having  wilfully  quarrelled  with 
his  wife,  separated  from  her  and  sought  the  soli- 
tude of  Willowbridge  Manor,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Humphreys  having  recommended  it  to  him  as  a 
nice  quiet  abode  where  he  might  harbour  until  it 
was  sold  or  let — that  the  deceased  was  passionately 
attached  to  chemical  pursuits,  and  that  the  fact  of 
a  laboratory  being  at  Willowbridge  had  proved  his 
chief  inducement  for  going  thither— that  on  the 
previous  day  the  ladies  had  called  at  the  Manor 
House— that  after  they  had  departed,  deceased  in- 
quired who  they  were— that  on  hearing  that  one 
was  Miss  Percy,  he  in  an  excited  tone  demanded 
a  description  of  the  other- that  when  he  had  re- 
ceived it  he  became  terribly  agitated,  and  hurried 
forth  to  overtake  the  ladies— that  on  his  return  he 
had  announced  his  real  name  to  the  old  people,  he 
spoke  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  he  ordered 
a  festival  to  be  prepared,  and  he  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  Willowbridge,  with  his  wife 
and  the  other  lady,  in  the  evening  of  that  very 
same  day. 

Juliet  was  compelled  to  attend  as  a  witness  : 
but  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  not  a 
single  question  was  put  to  her.  She  handed  to 
the  Coroner  the  letter  which  she  had  received  from 
her  husband;  and  this  letter  was  read  to  the  jury. 
It  completely  corroborated  all  the  evidence  given 


by  the  Jansons.  Was  there  a  doubt  to  be  enter- 
tained by  Coroner  or  jury  as  to  the  verdict  that 
was  to  be  returned  ?  Assuredly  not !  Aud  thea 
too,  a  chemist  proved  the  nature  of  the  corrosive 
fluid,  and  sagaciously  suggested  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent experiments  for  which  such  a  large  quautity 
of  such  a  liquid  might  bo  used.  Finally  c  surgeon 
came  forward,  who  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,  when  seated  in  the 
chair  close  by  his  tub  of  corrosive  liquid,  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit — doubtless  produced  by  the  strong 
exhalation  thereof— and  that  he  had  fallen  for- 
ward, to  meet  a  horrible  death,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  position  described  by  the  Jansons.  As  for 
myself,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  examine 
me  at  all,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  escaped  so 
unpleasant  an  ordeal.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
most  terribly  clear :  no  suspicion  of  suicide  could 
be  possibly  entertained  on  tae  part  of  one  who  was 
80  rejoiced  at  bping  reconciled  to  his  wife — who  in- 
tended to  return  with  her  to  Eiver  House — who 
promised  to  behave  so  well  for  the  future — and 
who  had  actually  written  a  letter  of  penitence  that 
she  might  hold  it  in  her  possession  as  a  talisman 
against  any  fresh  demonstration  of  unkiadness  or 
cruelty  on  his  part.  Therefore  a  verdict  of  "  Ac- 
cidental Death  "  was  returned ;  and  immense  was 
the  sympathy  displayed  towards  Lady  Frederick 
Eavcnsclifie.  The  Viscount  kept  himself  so  re- 
tired during  these  proceedings,  that  it  was  not 
generally  perceived  by  those  around  that  ho  treated 
his  sister-in  law  Juliet  with  such  utter  neglect, — 
completely  ignoring  her  as  it  were,  and  behaving 
as  if  not  the  slightest  regard  need  be  paid  by  his 
high  and  mighty  aristocracy  for  the  feelings  of 
a  young  lady  who  had  just  lost  her  husband, 
Juliet  of  course  regarded  it  as  a  very  happy  re- 
lease :  but  th9  Viscount  being  ignorant  how  his 
brother  had  been  branded,  kue^v  not  what  the 
widow's  feelings  might  thus  secretly  be  —  aud 
therefore  if  her  affliction  were  ever  so  poignant 
she  would  have  experienced  no  eonsolatiou  or  sjm* 
pathy  at  his  hands. 

The  inquest  was  over — Juliet  and  I  were  alone 
together  iu  our  little  sitting-room  at  the  inn — and 
we  were  holdmg  a  discussion  previous  to  making 
up  our  minds  whether  we  should  at  once  order 
the  postchaise  to  return  to  London.  I  should 
observe  that  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  of 
this  day  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Manor,  an  under- 
taker had  been  sent  for  from  the  nearest  town, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  obsequies  had  there  • 
fore  already  commenced.  But  it  no.v  remained 
for  Juliet  to  learn  whether  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Carshalton  family  that  her  deceased  husband 
should  be  deposited  in  the  vault  belonging  to  that 
family — or  whether,  as  ho  had  been  cast  oif  when 
alive,  he  was  now  equally  rejected  and  repudiated 
when  dead  ?  TUo  mode  of  ascertaining  tliis  point 
formed  the  topic  of  the  littlj  discussion  that  was 
taking  place  between  myself  and  Juliet.  I  coun- 
selled her  to  pen  a  note,  couched  in  a  coldly  pjlite 
style,  to  Viscount  liivensclifle,  who  still  remained 
at  the  inn, — requesting  to  bo  informed  of  the 
family's  wishes  aud  intoutioas  :  but  Juliet,  feeling 
hurt  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  objected  to  hold  auy  commuuicatioa  wiiU 
him. 

"He  may  think,"  she  said,  "  that  it  is  an  over- 
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ture  on  mj  part  towards  a  correspondence,  and 
that  I  am  displaying  aa  anxietj  to  be  recelTedinto 
the  Carshalton  family." 

"No,  my  dear  Juliet,"  I  answered;  "you  shall 
so  word  your  note  that  it  shall  be  as  coldly  reserved 
and  as  calmly  dignified  as  possible ;  and  it  will 
therefore  serve  as  the  best  rebuke  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  offered  to  that  young  nobleman  fur  bis 
conduct." 

Juliet  consented :  the  note  was  written,  and  en- 
trusted to  the  landlady  to  be  delivered  to  the  Vis- 
count. In  a  few  minutes  the  hostess  reappeared, 
with  an  intimation  to  the  effect  "  that  his  lordship 
would  wait  upon  the  ladies  if  they  gave  him  per- 
mission." 

I  looked  at  Juliet,  who  made  me  a  sign  to  im- 
ply that  I  might  do  exactly  as  I  thought  fit  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  therefore  said  to  the  landlady,  "Let 
Lord  Eavenscliffe  be  introduced." 

The  Viscount  quickly  made  his  appearance.  He 
was  a  few  years  older  than  his  deceased  brother, 
but  not  near  so  prepossessing  in  his  personal  ap* 
pearance.  He  could  not  even  be  called  handsome : 
iu  figure  and  height  he  was  insignificant ;  and  his 
habitual  air  was  that  of  cold  insolent  hauteur. 
There  was  also  a  slight  tinge  of  coxcombry  in  his 
manner,  principally  arising  from  the  habit  which 
he  had  of  carrying  a  quizzing-glass  stuck  in  the 
socket  of  his  eye;  and  as  perhaps  be  was  really 
near-sighted,  he  screwed  up  that  particular  eye 
which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  his  countenance 
for  the  while  into  a  grimace.  Altogether  Viscount 
iEavenscliffe  was  by  no  means  an  interesting  per- 
sonage, so  far  as  outward  appearance  went;  and 
I  had  already  seen  enough  of  his  disposition  to 
Lave  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  his  heart's 
qualities. 

On  entering  the  room,  he  bowed  slightly  to 
Juliet — but  with  greater  formality,  and  indeed 
more  respectfully  to  myself.  We  both  acknow- 
ledged the  salutation  with  the  utmost  coldness. 
Juliet  would  not  speak ;  and  it  was  therefore  I  who 
bad  to  request  his  lordship  to  be  seated. 

"  You  are  perhaps  surprised,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
a  chair,  and  thrusting  his  glass  into  his  eye,  began 
steadily  to  contemplate  Juliet — "you  are  perhaps 
surprised  that  I  should  seek  a  personal  interview 
with  you,  Miss  Norman — " 

"My  lord!"  ejaculated  Juliet,  the  rich  blood 
suddenly  mantling  upon  her  handsome  counte- 
nance, while  she  drew  up  her  fine  form  to  its  full 
height:  "you  have  either  addressed  me  by  that 
name  through  mistake,  for  which  you  will  of  course 
apologize — or  else  with  a  deliberate  intention  to 
insult  me,  for  which  unmanly  act  of  cruelty  I 
should  not  envy  your  feelings." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  that  when  actresses  had  mar- 
tied  noblemen,"  said  the  Viscount,  with  flippant 
insolence,  "and  when  the  husbands  died,  the  widows 
had  the  decency  to  resume  their  maiden  names." 

"  My  lord,"  interrupted  Juliet,  her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  'I  see  that  jou  have  come  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  insulting  me! — and  I  demand  that 
this  interview  may  immediately  terminate." 

"  And  I  also,  my  lord,"  I  interposed,  "  desire 
that  you  quit  the  room  immediately  ;  for  conduct 
more  gross  than  this  which  you  are  displaying, 
has  perhaps  never  been  witnessed.  Depart,  my 
lord ! — there  is  the  door  !  " 

"  Ah,  ha !  "   he  eaid,  laughing  superciliously ; 


"a  couple  of  actresses  giving  themselves  these 
airs !  " 

"  Begone !  "  cried  Juliet  furiously. 

"Pacify  yourself,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said;  "and 
you,  my  lord,  remain  for  a  few  moments  that  I 
may  tell  you  something  which  it  were  as  well  that 
you  should  hear.  You  use  the  term  actresses  as 
if  in  taunt:  you  think  that  you  are  humiliating 
and  vilifying  us ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  your  con- 
duct would  be  that  of  the  veriest  dastard  that  ever 
dared  insult  a  woman,  but  would  shrink  from  the 
glance  of  one  of  his  own  sex.  Well,  my  lord,  we 
are  actresses!— or  at  least  we  have  been  so.  But 
have  the  actresses  in  whose  presence  you  now 
stand,  had  naught  to  do  with  your  own  family  that 
might  at  least  render  you  civil  and  polite  ?  My 
lord,  the  life  of  your  own  father  was  saved  by  me, 
Ellen  Percy— otherwise  Miss  Trafford,  the  tragic 
actress         " 

"  But  all  the  memory  of  that  good  deed  was 
wiped  away,"  ejaculated  the  Viscount,  "  by  your 
conduct  in  assisting  your  friend  Juliet  Norman  to 
inveigle  my  brother  into  a  marriage  with  her :  for 
of  course  you  did  so  assist  her " 

"Silence,  insolent  person  that  you  are !"  ejacu- 
lated Juliet.  "  Say  anything  you  will  to  me  :  but 
accuse  not  my  friend  Ellen,  the  best  and  purest- 
minded  of  women  !  And  as  for  your  thinking  to 
upbraid  us  because  we  have  been  actresses,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  daughter  of  the  proudest  peer 
might  envy  Ellen's  reputation  as  that  of  the 
greatest  tragedian  of  modern  times " 

"And  perhaps  Miss  Norman,"  interjected  the 
Viscount,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  "  considers  her- 
self to  have  been  the  most  accomplished  danseuse 
after  Elssler  and  Taglioni !  But  come,  we  will 
put  an  end  to  all  this  nonsense.  I  only  came  for 
mere  curiosity's  sake— just  to  see  what  sort  of 
person  my  self-styled  sister-in-law  might  be " 

"  And  since  you  are  here,"  exclaimed  Juliet,— 
"since  for  a  purpose  so  insolently  avowed  you 
have  sought  our  presence, — you  shall  remain  to 
listen  to  a  few  words  which  I  have  yet  to  speak. 
£now  then,  that  in  espousing  your  brother  Lord 
Frederick,  I  married  one  who  was  destitute  of  all 
resources :  it  was  upon  my  own  income  that  he 
lived — it  was  in  the  house  which  belonged  to  mo 
that  he  dwelt !  He  had  not  a  shilling  nor  a  foot 
of  ground  that  he  could  call  his  own :  he  was 
therefore  indebted  to  me  for  the  bread  that  he 
ate !  It  was  even  my  money  which  he  took  away 
with  him  when  he  left  me  upwards  of  two  months 
back — my  money  therefore  which  has  maintaiued 
him  during  his  residence  at  the  mansion  where  ho 
has  met  so  terrible  a  death !  Thus  you  see,  my 
lord,  that  the  aristocrat  may  be  indebted  to  the 

actress though  God  knows  that  not  for  worlds 

would  I  have  alluded  to  these  circumstances  in 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  deceased,  were  it  not 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  answer  to  the 
cowardly  malignant  taunts  which  you  hare  flung 
out !" 

It  was  evident  that  the  Viscount  winced  a  little 
under  the  infliction  of  this  speech :  but  still  as 
his  object  was  to  humiliate  Juliet,  and  perhaps 
myself  likewise,  he  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  with  the  same  insolent 
flippancy  as  ut  first,  "  the  advantage  was  all  your 
own;  for  you  shone  for  a  little  while  in  the  bor- 
rowed light  of  aristocracy— and  if  you  had  pos- 


sessed  as  man/  thousands  as  you  possessed  hun- 
dreds, you  would  still  have  owed  an  immense 
obligation  to  my  brother  for  having  given  you  his 
name.  So  now,  my  good  girl,  take  my  advice  — 
drop  the  Lady  Frederick  EavenscIifFe  —  become 
plain  Juliet  Norman  once  more " 

"Ah,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Juliet  bitterly,  "if 
you  knew  everything,  perhaps  you  would  not 
proffer  this  advice,  because  you  would  conceive 
that  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  my  own  accord !  Yes,  my  lord — I  say 
if  you  knew  all,"  continued  Juliet,  with  increas- 
ing bitterness,  "  you  would  not  think  any  honour 
has  been  conferred  on  me  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  of  Savenscliffe  !" 

"Juliet,  enough!"  I  said,  stepping  forward,  and 
laying  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder  :  "  that  solemn 
secret  must  be  religiously  kept !" 

"Ah!  a  secret?"  said  the  Viscount:  "what 
mean  you  P"— and  his  curiosity  was  now  evidently 
piqued. 

"  A  secret,  my  lord,"  answered  Juliet,  "  the  pro- 
clamation of  which  would  fill  the  minds  of  all  the 
members  of  your  family  with  consternation  and 
horror !  Therefore  be  you  upon  your  guard,  my 
lord— let  all  the  members  of  your  family  likewise 
be  upon  their  guard,  how  they  goad,  taunt,  or 
aggravate  me " 

"  Enough,  I  say,  Juliet !  enough  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  By  heaven,  there  is  some  mystery  in  all  this !" 
cried  the  Viscount,  now  looking  anxious  and  full 
of  suspense,  —  "a  mystery  which  must  be  fa- 
thomed !     Speak,  Lady  Frederick " 

'■'Ah  !  you  give  me  my  proper  title  now,"  ejacu- 
lated Juliet,  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph.  "  But 
no,  my  lord— I  will  not  speak  !  The  secret  to 
which  I  allude  is  mine,  to  be  disposed  of  as  I 
think  fit— to  be  treasured  up  or  to  be  proclaimed 
according  to  circumstances " 

"  But  if  there  ba  any  mystery  attached  to  my 
unfortunate  brother,"  said  the  Viscount,  perplexed, 
afflicted,  and  even  frightened,  "I  beseech  you  to 
reveal  it.  Yes — there  must  have  been  a  mystery 
in  his  life — perhaps  also  in  his  death  ! — for  it  was 
not  natural,  that  complete  seclusion  into  which  he 
retired — that  sudden  abandoning  of  himself  to  a 
scientific  pursuit  for  which  no  one  had  ever  pre- 
viously heard  that  he  had  any  taste " 

"  I  would  advise  you,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  to  ab« 
stain  from  seeking  to  penetrate  into  these  myste- 
ries. Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  to  learn  that  if 
you  or  any  of  your  family  attempt  to  throw  the 
slightest  slur  upon  my  friend  Lady  Frederick 
liavenscliffe,  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  take  a 
signal  vengeance  by  making  a  frightful  exposure 
—which  as  a  matter  of  course  she  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly loth  to  do,  as  a  blight  would  thus  be 
thrown  upon  the  memory  of  her  own  husband. 
But  still,  if  in  self-defence  she  be  compelled  to 
snatch  up  such  a  weapon " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment  :  I  suddenly  ceased  speaking — 
and  Juliet,  who  was  nearest  to  the  door,  opened 
it. 

"  Please,  your  ladyship,"  said  the  hostess  of  the 
little  establishment,  "a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Singleton  begs  for  the  honour  of  an  interview. 
He  is  a  surgeon  living  near  Dover " 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Juliet.     "Yes- let  Mr.  Sin- 


gleton be  introduced  :" —  then  as  the  landlady  re- 
tired, Juliet  said  to  the  Viscount,  "  Perhaps  your 
lordship  will  presently  signify  to  me  by  means  of 
a  letter  or  message  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to« 
wards  the  interment  of  your  deceased  brother  ?" 

Viscount  Ravenscliffe  was  evidently  about  to 
give  some  answer  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  door 
again  opened,  and  Mr.  Singleton  made  his  ap> 
pearance.  The  Viscount  bowed  and  withdrew ; 
and  the  surgeon,  shaking  hands  with  Juliet  and 
myself,  said  in  a  voice  of  condolence  and  sympathy, 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  which  brought  me 
this  evening  into  this  neighbourhood." 

"You  have  only  just  arrived,  then ?"  I  said,  in- 
quiringly. 

"  I  have  only  just  arrived  at  this  inn,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Singleton.  "  A  relative  of  mine, 
living  at  some  little  distance,  has  been  taken  very 
ill — I  was  summoned  from  River — I  reached  his 
house  at  about  two  this  afternoon — the  rumour  of 
the  tragedy  at  Willowbridge  Manor  was  wafted 
thither — and  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  come  and 
offer  my  condolences  to  Lady  Frederick  Ravens- 
cliffe." 

Juliet  expressed  her  gratitude;  and  then  she 
said,  "  You,  Mr.  Singleton,  know  everything— 
Ellen  has  already  told  me  so — I  mean  the  terrible 
fact  of  the  brand  that  was  impressed  upon  his 
brow — that  mark  which  rendered  him  a  second 
Cain  upon  the  earth— which  drove  him  almost  to 
madness " 

"  Juliet,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  do  not  thus  refer  to 
the  past !  Console  her,  Mr.  Singleton — console 
her  !"  I  added ;  and  I  then  hastened  from  the 
room. 

I  must  explain  this  abrupt  departure.  It 
struck  me  that  I  heard  a  strange  sound,  as  if  of  a 
half-suppressed  ejaculation,  coming  from  the  land- 
ing outside  at  the  moment  when  Juliet  with  a 
revival  of  bygone  passion  had  spoken  of  the  brand 
impressed  upon  her  deceased  husband's  brow.  A 
suspicion  at  once  seized  upon  me  ;  and  I  therefore 
hurried  from  the  room  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
described. 

As  I  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  the 
door  of  a  room  opposite  was  at  the  same  instant 
closing.  I  shut  the  door  of  the  room  from  which 
I  was  issuing ;  and  then  I  beheld  the  door  opposite 
slowly  move  upon  its  hinges.  Some  one  looked 
forth  :  it  was  Viscount  Ravenscliffe  ! 

"  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  advancing  upon  the 
landing — aud  I  saw  that  his  countenance  was  as 
pale  as  death, — "one  word!  I  beseech  you,  one 
word  in  private  !" 

I  stepped  forward  to  the  door  of  his  apartment 
—a  glance  flung  into  the  interior  showed  me  that 
it  was  a  sitting-room— and  I  therefore  hesitated 
not  to  enter  it. 

"  Miss  Percy,"  continued  the  Viscount,  in  whose 
manner  a  complete  change  had  taken  place — for  he 
looked  distressed,  affrighted,  and  humiliated,— 
"  Miss  Percy,  I  know  not  how  to  preface  what  I 
have  to  say — I  am  cruelly  embarrassed " 

"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you,  my  lord,"  I  said  : 
and  then  after  a  pause,  I  added,  not  with  the 
accents  of  inquiry,  but  in  the  manner  of  an  accu- 
sation,— "  You  listened  at  the  door  of  the  opposite 
apartment !" 

"  I  confess  it.  Miss  Percy— I  confess  it  !  Tiie 
truth  is,  the  last  words  that  were  spukv-'u  iu  that 
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room  just   before  Mr.  Singleton    was  announced 

1  refer  to  all  that  yourself  and  your  friend 

said  in  allusion  to  some  terrible  mystery  connected 

with  my  deceased  brother those  words  agitated 

me  fearfully — inspired  me  with  a  harrowing  curio- 
sity  " 

"No  wonder,  my  lord!  it  was  natural  enough  !" 
I  interrupted  him.  "  But  why  came  you  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  two  defenceless  females, — one 
your  own  sister-in-law — the  other  myself,  who  had 
never  done  you  the  slightest  injury  ?" 

"  Do  not  fall  back  upon  accusations  and  re- 
proaches,"  interrupted  the  Viscount ;    "  do  not,  I 

entreat  you  !  I  listened  at  the  door do  not  be 

angry  with  me But  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 

to  the  friend  who  was  thus  admitted  so  readily — 
to  this  Mr.  Singleton  the  surgeon — the  fullest 
confidence  would  be  shown,  and  that  therefore 
I  might  hear  something  —  I  might   glean  some 

elue " 

"  To  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  ?"  I  inter- 
jected.    "  Yes— and  you  have  gleaned  it !" 

"  My  God,  Miss  Percy  !  horrible  words  met  my 
ears  !  Oh,  I  shudder— I  shudder!" — and  the  coun- 
tenance  of  the  nobleman  was  ghastly  pale,  while 
his  form  trembled  visibly.  "  Cain  !  my  brother 
likened  unto  Cain  ?  No  !  for  Frederick  never 
raised  a  hand  against  a  brother!" 

"  My  lord,  seek  not  to  penetrate  further  into 
this  mystery,"  I  said ;  "  for  I  warn  you  that  it  is 
terrible  ! — nay,  more — it  is  horrible  !" 

"  Suspense  will  kill  me! — this  fearful  uncertainty 
•^this  hovering  betwixt  the  wildest  imaginings 
and  the  most  excruciating  uncertainties  !  No,  no 
— Miss  Percy  !  I  could  not  endure  it !  For  God's 
sake  let  me  know  the  whole  truth— or  I  shall  do 
something  rash  and  mad  to  discover  it !  Tell  me, 
then — the    brand   impressed    Cain-like   upon  my 

brother's  brow " 

"  Alas,  my  lord,  it  was  so  !"  I  responded  :  "  but 
I  will  not  enter  into  particulars — nothing  shall  in- 
duce me.  Suffice  it  for  you  to  learn  that  for  a 
crime  which  ruined  the  peace  of  a  family — a  fear- 
ful private  vengeance  was  wreaked — and  a  searing 

iron  left  its  indelible,  its  appalling  mark " 

"O  horror!"  groaned  the  miserable  Viscount, 
clasping  his  hands  together ;  then,  as  a  light 
seemed  suddenly  to  flash  in  unto  his  brain,  he 
looked  with  a  ghastly  significance  up  into  my 
countenance,  saying  in  a  low  sombre  voice,  "  I  un. 
derstand  it  all  now !     My  brother  died  not — no — 

he  died  not  by  accident It  was  as  a  miserable 

suicide !" 

I  answered  not  a  word,  but  my  look,  full  of 
gloomy  meaning,  conveyed  au  eloquent  response. 
Again  did  a  long  deep  groan  come  from  the  lips 
of  the  Viscount  :  he  then  turned  aside,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands;  and  for  nearly  a  minute 
there  was  a  profound  silence  in  that  apartment. 
At  length  the  nobleman  turned  again  towards  mej 
and  as  he  removed  his  hands  from  his  countenance 
I  saw  that  his  features  had  a  fixed  rigid  look  of 
mingled  woe  and  horror;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  insolent  self-sufficiency  and  flippant 
pride  never  had  sustained  so  complete  a  humilia- 
tion ! 

"  Miss  Percy,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
sombre  even  to  sepulchral  gloominess,  "  there  is 
indeed  a  fearful  secret  within  the  knowledge  of 
vdurself,  and  Lady  Frederick,  and  that  surgeon 


who  has  just  arrived,— a  secret  which  if  pro- 
claimed, would  redound  with  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace upon  the  entire  family  of  Carshalton! 
Branded  and  a  suicide !  Ob,  my  miserable 
brother !  But  can  you  pardon  me.  Miss  Percy 
— and  can  my  sister-in-law  pardon  me — for  my 
gross,  vile,  cowardly  conduct " 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  I  said;  "  we  can  pardon  you! 
And  now,  as  this  interview  is  most  painful,  let  it 
at  once  terminate.  Answer  me  therefore :  what 
is  your  intention  with  regard  to  the  interment  of 
your  deceased  brother  ?" 

"  He  shall  be  buried  with  all  due  honour  and 
solemnity  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Carshaltons," 
rejoined  the  Viscount.  "  If  Lady  Frederick 
Ravensclifle  will  come  to  Carshalton  House 
until " 

"  It  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  attend  at  funeral 
obsequies,"  I  said ;  "  and  therefore  Juliet  will  not 
desire  to  follow  her  husband's  remains  to  the 
grave.  Neither  does  she  experience  any  incHna- 
tion  to  force  herself  upon  the  notice  of  a  family 
which  has  hitherto  repudiated  and  ignored  her. 
Thus  though  it  be  unusual  for  a  wife  to  separate 
herself  from  her  husband's  remains  until  the 
arrival  of  the  last  moment,  yet  will  the  widow  in 
the  present  instance  adopt  an  exceptional  course. 
To  you,  my  lord,  be  now  assigned  the  charge  of 
superintending  your  brother's  funeral :  Juliet  will 
accompany  me  to  London.     Farewell." 

Having  thus  spoken,  I  quitted  the  apartment. 
On  returning  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Juliet 
and  Mr.  Singleton,  I  found  them  conversing  to- 
gether; and  in  a  few  words  I  described  what  had 
just  taken  place  betwixt  myself  and  Viscount 
Eavenscliffe,  Juliet  was  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
funeral.  Mr.  Singleton  shortly  took  his  depar- 
ture, to  return  to  the  abode  of  the  relative  on  ac- 
count of  whose  illness  he  had  been  summoned 
from  such  a  distance :  and  as  it  was  now  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Juliet  and  I  resolved 
to  set  off  at  once  for  London.  The  postchaise 
was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch :  the  account  was  settled  with  libe- 
rality; and  we  were  about  to  ascend  into  the 
vehicle,  when  Viscount  Havenscliffe  suddenly  made 
his  appearance,  and  in  silence  proflered  his  hand 
to  assist  us.  We  took  our  seats— the  Viscount 
bestowed  upon  us  the  most  courteous  salutations 
—and  the  equipage  drove  away  at  a  rapid  rate. 

"  At  the  last  moment,"  observed  Juliet,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  bitterness  in  her  tone,  "  he 
thought  it  better  to  sustain  appearances  and  seem 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  me.  Ah !  he  feels 
that  the  less  scope  there  is  given  for  gossip  and 
chit-chat,  the  better — and  that  the  sooner  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tragic  occur- 
rence shall  die  out  of  the  memory  of  the  dwellers 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  more  satisfactory  will 
it  be." 

"  It  is  very  certain,  my  dear  Juliet,"  I  re- 
sponded, "  that  an  overweening  aristocratic  pride 
has  within  the  last  hour  received  a  most  signal 
discomfiture,  and  patrician  insolence  has  been 
taught  a  lesson  which  it  will  not  very  readily 
forget." 
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CHAPTER     LXXXV. 

A    MTSTBBT. 

The  visit  to  Willowbridge  had  been  attended  with 
circumstances  calculated  to  produce  the  strongest 
impressions  alike  upon  the  mind  of  Juliet  and 
myself.  Undertaken  for  a  comparatively  trivial 
object,  this  journey  had  led  us  to  a  destination 
where  the  most  important  events  were  to  ensue. 
It  all  seemed  to  be  perfectly  providential,— some- 
thing which  if  read  in  the  page  of  romance  would 
be  looked  upon  as  strained,  exaggerated,  and  un- 
natural—  but  which  thus  happening  amidst  the 
circumstances  of  real  life,  only  tended  to  illustrate 
most  forcibly  the  poet's  aphorism  that  "  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."  Lord  Frederick  Bavens- 
cliffe  was  no  more :  the  young  nobleman  whose 
treatment  of  Juliet,  in  all  its  various  phases,  had 
80  signally  influenced  her  destinies,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  He  had  perished  as  a  suicide, — the  deed  of 
self-destruction  being  the  result  of  a  plan  which 
was  evidently  laboured,  well-weighed,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  displaying  a  horrible  clearness 
of  mind.  The  letter  he  had  penned  in  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence,  proved  how  keenly  calcu- 
lating and  how  shrewdly  foreseeing  he  was  even 
in  the  supreme  moments  when  Death,  obedient  to 
his  own  invitation,  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
And  this  letter  served  a  twofold  object  :  it  not 
merely  averted  suspicion  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  suicide— but  it  also  constituted  to  some  ex- 
tent an  atonement  towards  Juliet,  inasmuch  as  it 
eulogized  her  character  and  was  well  calculated  to 
place  her  in  an  admirable  position  before  the 
world.  In  respect  to  what  Juliet  herself  felt  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband, — I  may  state  that  when 
the  influence  of  the  first  shock  was  past,  she  could 
not  experience  any  great  amount  of  grief  and 
afiliction ;  for,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  death  of 
Lord  Frederick  EavensclifTe  was  a  happy  release, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  veriest  affectation  to 
regard  it  in  any  other  light. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the  post- 
chaise  drew  up  in  front  of  my  house  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  We  alighted  :  Beda  hastened  for- 
ward to  receive  us— and  in  a  few  hurried  words  I 
whispered  to  my  faithful  dependant  the  intelli- 
gence that  extraordinary  adventures  had  occurred 
at  Willowbrifige,  the  leading  incident  being  the 
death  of  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe.  Beda  was 
astounded  and  shocked  :  but  there  was  not  at  the 
moment  any  time  for  explanation.  Juliet  was 
very  much  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  the  ex- 
citement through  which  she  bad  passed :  and  she 
was  anxious  at  once  to  retire  to  her  own  chamber. 

"  Beda,  you  had  better  attend  upon  her  lady- 
ship," I  said.     "  But  where  is  Miss  Q-lentworth  ?" 

"  She  is  out.  Miss,"  replied  Beda. 

"  Indeed  ?"  I  said  :  and  a  misgiving  seized  upon 
me— for  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  :  but  without 
choosing  to  display  any  particular  emotion,  I  said, 
"I  suppose  Miss  Glentworth  left  a  message  in 
case  I  should  return  i" 

"  Miss  Glentworth  simply  said  that  she  herself 
should  return  by  seven  or  eight  o'clock," "rejoined 
Beda  :  "  but  she  has  not  as  yet  been  back.  It  was 
at  six  o'clock— immediately  after  dinner — that  she 
went  out." 


"  In  the  carriage  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  No,  Miss — on  foot,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  attend  upon  Lady  Frederick    Bavens* 
cliffe,   Beda,"   I  said ;    "  and   I    will   await  Miss 
Glentworth's  return." 

Juliet  overheard  this  little  colloquy — ^but  she 
thought  nothing  particular  of  it ;  for  she  was  in 
ignorance  of  those  circumstances  the  recollection 
of  which  was  only  so  well  calculated  to  excite 
misgivings  in  ray  mind  on  account  of  the  present 
occurrence.  Juliet  retired  to  her  chamber  ;  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  I  was  very  un- 
easy ;  I  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  how  Mary 
Glentworth  had  behaved  in  reference  to  the  young 
Marquis  of  Dali:ymple — how  studiously  she  had 
concealed  from  me  the  clandestine  interviews  with 
that  young  nobleman — and  how  she  had  even  con- 
descended to  falsehood  to  veil  her  proceedings  and 
avert  my  suspicions.  Only  two  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  memorable  scone  in  the  jeweller's 
shop  when  Mary  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke 
of  Ardleigh,  and  which  incident  was  followed  by  a 
complete  exposure  of  all  circumstances  that  re- 
garded her.  Could  she  during  these  two  months 
have  formed  any  fresh  acquaintance  producing  an 
impression  upon  her  heart  ?  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
believed.  Had  any  accident  befallen  her  ?  or  had 
she  become  the  victim  of  any  treachery  ? 

As  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  was  much  bewil- 
dered and  distressed  as  I  asked  myself  these  ques- 
tions. I  looked  at  my  watch :  time  was  gliding 
away ;  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock — and  Mary  had 
not  returned.  At  length  I  heard  a  vehicle  drive 
up  to  the  door.  In  my  anxiety  and  suspense  I 
could  not  wait  a  moment  to  see  whether  it  were 
really  an  arrival  at  the  house ;  but  I  flew  down 
the  stairs.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door:  I 
hastened  to  open  it — and  Mary  Glentworth  crossed 
the  threshold  just  as  the  cab  which  had  brought 
her  thither  drove  away. 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  are  returned,  Mary  ! "  I 
exclaimed,  embracing  her  the  instant  I  had  closed 
the  door.  "  You  know  not  how  uneasy  you  have 
rendered  me ! " 

"  Uneasy  ?"  she  repeated ;  and  methought  it  was 
in  a  strange,  vague,  listless  manner — while  instead 
of  returning  my  embrace,  she  seemed  only  to  tole- 
rate it,  and  her  form  was  quite  inanimate  in  my 
arms. 

Seized  with  affright,  1  stepped  back  a  pace  and 
looked  at  her.  Her  cheeks  were  of  marble  pale- 
ness :  from  her  lips  also  had  the  colour  fled :  her 
eyes  had  a  fixed  but  vacant  stare.  Yet  she  seemed 
to  display  no  emotion  :  her  entire  air  was  that  of 
an  inanimate  coldness.  I  could  not  understand  it. 
There  was  something  awful  in  her  appearance- 
more  awful  and  more  appalliog  than  if  there  had 
been  a  violent  outburst  of  emotions  or  a  tornado  of 
passion. 

"  Good  heavens,  Mary !  "  I  exclaimed,  seizing 
her  by  the  hand  and  pressing  it  with  fervour  ic 
the  hope  of  infusing  some  degree  of  life's  warmth 
and  friendship's  animation  into  her  heart ;  "  whal 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Mary  ?  What  has  hap. 
?     It  seems  as  if  something  terrible " 

"  Happened  ?"  she  repeated,  with  a  strange  va- 
cancy. "  Nothing  has  happened :" — and  she  was 
moving  through  the  hall  towards  the  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  catching  her  by  the  arm,  "  have 
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I  offended  you  ?  Have  you  no  kind  word  for  me  ? 
— Have  you  forgotten  that  I  have  been  absent 
from  home  since  yesterday  morning " 

"  Ah,  indeed !  I  had  forgotten  it,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  dear  Ellen :" — and  she 
kissed  my  cheek  with  as  much  coldness  as  if  it 
were  a  marble  statue  that  had  been  inspired  with 
a  single  moment's  life  in  order  to  bestow  that  kiss; 
and  the  mere  contact  of  the  glacial  lips  froze  the 
blood  in  my  veins. 

I  did  not  say  another  word  then  and  there.  I 
saw  that  there  was  something  horribly,  fearfully 
wrong.  I  was  afraid  of  engendering  a  conversa- 
tion which  might  be  heard  by  the  domestics,  and 
which  it  would  be  most  undesirable  that  they 
should  hear.  I  therefore  followed  Mary  in  silence 
up  the  staircase.  She  actually  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  I  was  behind  her ;  she  took  no  notice 
of  me— she  looked  not  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
—she  appeared  to  be  walking  mechanically  as  if  it 
were  in  a  dream.  My  heart  kept  tightening  and 
tightening ;  my  brain  too  felt  as  if  there  were  a 
cord  being  drawn  around  it :  my  mind  experienced 
a  hideous  suspense— an  appalling  conviction  of 
some  stupendous  calamity  having  overtaken  the 
unhappy  girl  in  whom  I  was  so  deeply  interested. 

She  walked  straight  up  to  her  bedchamber  : 
she  had  no  light  in  her  hand— but  I  had  brought 
a  lamp  which  had  been  standing  on  a  table  on  the 
drawing-room  landing ;  and  as  I  placed  it  on  the 
drawers,  Mary's  eyes  rested  upon  me. 

"And  have  you  bought  the  estate,  Ellen  ?"  she 
asked,  as  she  put  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle ;  and 
her  tone  was  cold,  level,  monotonous,  as  if  there 
were  completest  apathy  in  her  heart,  and  as  if  the 
question  were  only  put  because  it  was  the  first 
that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  not  because  she  expe- 
rienced any  interest  in  what  she  was  saying. 

"No,  Mary,"  I  answered,  "I  did  not  go  to 
purchase  it — I  merely  went  to  look  at  it  in  the 
first  instance." 

"  Ah,  true  !     I  recollect  now,"  she  said. 

"  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  purchase  the 
property,"  I  continued.  "  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  eligible  :  in  the  second  place  a  dreadful  occur- 
rence has  taken  place  there " 

"  Ah,  indeed !  a  dreadful  occurrence  ?" — but 
cold  as  ice  was  the  tone. 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
very  much  astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
encountered  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  at  the 
very  house  which  we  went  to  inspect " 

"  Ah,  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  —  Juliet's 
husband.     Yes — I  know  him." 

"And  he  is  dead,  Mary,"  I  continued:  "he 
died  a  horrible  death " 

"Poor  man!  A  horrible  death!" — bat  it  was 
an  ice-statue  that  was  speaking. 

"  Frightful — terrible  !"  I  ejaculated  with  vehe- 
mence. "  But  good  heavens,  Mary !  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Oh,  do,  do  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you !  Surely,  surely  you  will  not  keep  a  secret 
from  the  best  and  dearest  friend  that  you  have 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  P" 

Mary  had  just  begun  to  loosen  her  apparel  as  a 
preliminary  towards  undressing  herself:  she  now 
desisted — and  sat  down  upon  an  ottoman  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  me  as  if  with 
the  vacant  expression  of  a  person  that  was  won- 
dering who  I  was  and  why  I  was  there.     And  yet 


there  was  not  anything  like  idiocy  in  her  gaze  : 
it  rather  struck  me  as  being  the  fixity  of  silent 
rigid  despair.  Good  heaven  !  what  awful  calamity 
could  have  fallen  upon  her  head  within  so  short  a 
time  .''—or  what  could  she  have  done  that  might 
possibly  produce  a  grief  so  hopelessly  profound — a 
desperation  that  could  dream  of  no  redemption  ? 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  gazing  fondly  and  entreatingly 
up  into  her  countenance,  "I  conjure  you  to  speak 
to  me !     Tell  me  what  ails  you  ?'' 

"  Nothing,  Ellen— I  am  perfectly  well,"  was  the 
answer  given  in  a  voice  of  ice. 

"  And  yet  you  are  deadly  pale,  Mary — there  is 
no  colour  on  your  cheeks — your  lips  are  ashy " 

"  And  yet  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said  :  and  she 
was  still  speaking  in  that  cold,  level  montony  of 
voice  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  completest 
apathy,  and  as  if  neither  the  heart  nor  the  ima- 
gination had  anything  to  do  with  the  words  that 
were  uttered  from  the  lips. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  "  do  not  afilict  me  thus !  Some- 
thing has  happened  !  All  this  is  most  unnatural ! 
You  were  never  so  before! — no,  not  even  when 
you  lost  your  mother — nor  when  you  found  that 
Herbert  Dalrymple  was  your  half-brother!" 

I  said  these  things  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
Mary  Glentworth ;  for  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
even  better  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her  heart,  so 
to  speak,  in  order  to  startle  her  from  this  apathy, 
than  to  leave  her  thus  entombed  in  it.  It  was 
with  this  same  view  that  I  had  previously  told  her 
about  Lord  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  in  the  hope  of 
galvanizing  her  feelings  :  I  was  now  repeating 
the  attempt,  but  in  a  stronger  manner  and 
through  a  more  powerful  medium.  All  was  use- 
less. There  she  sat,  motionless  as  a  statue — look- 
ing the  picture  of  silent,  ineffable  despair.  Yet 
there  was  something  about  her — I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe what  —  but  a  something  which  convinced 
me  that  her  mind  was  not  altogether  shattered— 
that  the  lamp  of  reason  had  not  been  extinguished 
in  the  sanctuary  of  her  brain  ! 

"  Mary,  Mary,"  I  passionately  cried,  seizing  her 
hands  and  pressing  them  in  my  own  ;  "  tell  me 
what  has  happened,  my  dear  friend! — tell  me, 
dearest  Mary  i — I  adjure  you  by  everything  sacred 
to  tell  me !  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  Ellen,"  she  an- 
swered: and  withdrawing  her  hands,  she  placed 
them  one  above  the  other  on  her  knee — her  form 
slightly  inclining  forward — her  eyes  bent  down— 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  still  that  of 
mute  ineffable  despair. 

"  Shall  I  hasten  for  medical  assistance  P"  in- 
quired a  whispering  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bed  ;  it  was  Beda  who  spoke,  and  who  having 
glided  into  the  room,  was  not  immediately  per- 
ceived by  me. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  am  bewildered  what  to 
think,  to  say,  or  do :"  and  then  I  glanced  at  Mary: 
but  finding  her  motionless  and  apathetic  as  before, 
I  again  caught  her  vehemently  by  the  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "  Mary,  this  cannot  last !  You  alarm — 
you  frighten  me !  Are  you  ill,  my  dear  friend  ? 
Speak !  Are  you  ill  ?  "Will  you  have  medical  ad- 
vice ?" 

"  Medical  advice :" — and  it  was  with  a  smile 
icily  scornful  that  Mary  repeated  the  words :  the 
next  moment  the  smile  was  gone— her  counte- 
nance ^its  ti'rid  as  before. 


I  saw  the  absolule  neccEsity  of  rousing  her  by 
some  means — I  scarcely  knew  how— scarcely  even 
cared  indeed,  for  she  wns  driving  me  to  perfect 
desperation.  So  I  exclaimed,  as  if  in  an  excited 
iLanner,  "Run,  Beda— run,  and  fetch  a  physician! 
—two  physicians,  if  necessary  !  We  will  have  a 
consultation!  My  poor  friend  Miss  Glentworth  is 
very  ill." 

"Leave  me— leave  me,  Ellen,"  she  now  said, 
speaking  petulantly  and  impatiently,  but  likewise 
with  another  scornful  smile  as  if  to  give  me  to  un- 
derstand that  she  knew  I  was  not  serious  in  send- 
ing for  the  medical  practitioners,  and  that  the 
stratagem  was  too  flimsy  to  deceive  her.  "  Leave 
me,  dear  Ellen,"  she  repeated:  "I  \\ish  to  be 
alone." 

She  now  rose  up  from  the  ottoman— but  it  was 

only    to   stand  like  a  statue  before    me.      Yes  — 

there  she  stood,  like  a  marble  statue — pale  as  one 

—the  very   effigy   of   despair   itself!      I  made  a 
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sign  for  Beda  to  retire :  I  hastened  to  secure  the 
dour  behind  her;  and  then  throwing  rny  arms 
about  Mary  Glentworth's  neck,  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
deal  not  with  me  so  reservedly,  my  friend  !  Tell 
me  the  cause  of  your  affliction !  If  it  be  aught 
whereof  in  the  presence  of  any  other  you  would  bo 
ashamed — yet  with  me,  dearest  Mary — with  me 
who  love  you  so  well,  and  whom  you  ought  to  treat 
like  a  sister — there  need  be  no  secrets !" 

Still  Mary  Glentworth  gazed  upon  me  in  the 
same  vacant  manner  as  before  ;  and  resuming  her 
seat  she  began  playing  with  her  kerchief  as  if  the 
state  of  her  mind  were  now  bordering  upon  idiocy. 
I  almost  wrung  my  hands  in  despair  at  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  extracting  a  syllable  from  her 
lips.  1  looked  at  her  with  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion— I  contemplated  her  with  the  closest  scru- 
tiny :  I  did  not  think  she  was  going  mad — but  I 
felt  convinced  that  her  mind  bad  received  a  shock 
and  that  some  great  calamity  bad    befallen  her. 
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That  she  had  williDgly  gone  astray  in  any  sense 
I  could  not  conceive  :  for  I  naturally  supposed 
that  if  such  were  the  case  she  would  make  every 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  remorse  and  regret  which 
followed,  instead  of  betrayiug  a  perturbed  state  of 
mind. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  again  taking  her  hand  and 
pressing  it  to  my  lips,  "  once  for  all  I  conjure  you 
to  tell  me  what  has  happened  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  you !  It  would  be  cruel — very  cruel 
of  you,  Mary,  to  leave  me  any  longer  in  the  ter- 
rific  suspense  which  I  now  experience  !" 

She  seemed  struck  by  these  words :  she  sud- 
denly raised  her  countenance  somewhat— she  bent 
her  full  blue  eyes  upon  me— she  seemed  to  reflect 
for  a  few  moments;  and  then  she  said;  "I  would 
not  for  the  world  distress  you,  Ellen  1  Leave  me 
now,  my  sweet  friend !  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
more  collected  and  composed  !" 

"Ah!  then,  something  Aac?  obdurred  to  distress 
you  P"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Do  not  press  me  for  an  explanation  now, 
Ellen,"  rejoined  Mary  Glentworth.  "Tomorrow 
I  will  tell  you  all.     Good  night,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Good  night,  Mary,"  I  said.  "  But  are  you 
sure  that  you  would  not  like  me  to  remain 
throughout  the  night  with  you?  — or  will  you 
have  Beda  ?— for  you  might  be  seized  with  indis- 
position  " 

"  No,  |Ellen,"  answered  Mary ;  "  I  prefeir  being 
alone.  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account :  I  shall 
immediately  retire  to  irest.  A  good  night's  re- 
pose  " 

But  here  she  stopped  short ;  and  an  expression 
of  indescribable  bitterness  appeared  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, as  if  it  were  a  hideous  mockery  to  sup- 
pose that  she  could  expect  to  enjoy  a  good  night's 
rest.  She  saw  that  my  own  looks  denoted  anguish 
as  I  observed  that  expression  on  her  features ;  and 
hastening  to  throw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  she 
exclaimed,  "For  heaven's  sake  do  not  press  me  now, 
dear  Ellen! — suspend  your  judgment— wait  until 
to-morrow!  I  will  then  tell  you  all !  But  Ah  ! 
when  I  think  of  it,  let  all  this  lay  between  you  and 
me— do  not  tell  Juliet  that  anything  extraordinary 
has  occurred!  As  for  Beda,  we  know  that  her 
discretion  is  to  be  relied  upon  j  and  if  you  tell  her 
to  think  no  more  of  what  she  may  have  seen  this 
evening,  she  will  obey  you  implicitly," 

"  And  you  insist,  Mary,"  I  said,  in  a  half  re- 
proachful tone,  "  that  I  shall  leave  you  for  the 
night  ? — and  you  will  not  tell  me  what  has  oc- 
curred ?" 

"  Wait,  wait  until  to-morrow  !"  she  said,  almost 
petulantly  :  and  her  present  excitement  contrasted 
strongly  and  strangely  with  the  glacial  apathy 
of  look  and  manner  that  she  had  just  now  worn. 

"  Yet  answer  me  one  question — only  one  ques- 
tion!" I  said;  for  a  terrible  idea  was  haunting 
me.  "  You  have  not  seen  him  ? — you  surely 
know  whom  I  mean  ? — your  half-brother " 

"What,  Herbert  Dalrymple  ?"  ejaculated  Mary. 
"Oh,  no!  no!  I  have  not  seen7u»»/  And  now 
good  night,  Ellen !" 

She  embraced  me— she  gently  pushed  me  to- 
wards the  door — and  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  room.  I  repaired  to  my  own  chamber,  where 
I  found  Beda  waiting  for  me :  she  did  not  ask  any 
question: — indeed  it  was  almost  invariably  her 
habit  to  wait  until  I  thought  fit  to  enter    into 


discourse  with  her ;  for  of  all  beings  in  the  world 
she  was  the  last  to  display  any  undue  curiosity, 
and  yet  the  first  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  any 
topic  which  at  all  engaged  my  own  feelings  or 
sentiments, 

"I  have  received  no  explanation  from  Miss 
Glentworth's  lips,"  I  said.  "  She  has  promised 
to  deal  with  me  to-morrow  in  the  spirit  of  a 
friendly  frankness.  Meanwhile,  Beda,  say  nothing 
to  a  soul — not  even  to  Lady  Frederick  Eavens- 
clifFe " 

"Even  without  this  injunction,  Miss,"  answered 
Beda,  "  I  should  have  held  my  peace  in  reference 
to  Miss  Glentworth." 

After  some  little  conversation — in  the  course  of 
which  I  gave  Beda  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
the  incidents  that  had  occurred  at  Willowbridge 
— I  dismissed  her  to  her  own  room.  I  lay  down 
to  rest :  but  it  was  long  ere  sleep  visited  my  eyes 
— for  I  was  cruelly  perplexed  and  bewildered  on 
Mary  Glentworth's  account. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  upoa  quitting  my 
chamber  I  proceeded  to  Mary's  room.  I  found 
that  she  likewise  was  up  and  dressed  :  and  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  a  certain  decisiveness  in  her 
looks — a  resoluteness  of  expression  which  I  had 
never  noticed  before,  and  which  1  therefore  con- 
cluded to  be  associated  with  the  mysterious  mood 
of  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  with  a  certain 
sedeteness  that  she  greeted  me,  although  with 
affectionate  kindness ;  but  methought  her  spirits 
had  now  utterly  lost  all  remnant  of  their  pris- 
tine exuberance,  and  were  toned  down  into  a 
seriousness  that  might  be  deemed  more  appro- 
priate for  one  of  far  maturer  years.  Indeed,  it 
struck  me  that  Mary's  disposition  had  undergone 
a  still  greater  transition  towards  gravity  and  pen- 
siveness  than  even  when  all  the  discoveries  in 
respect  to  the  Ardleigh  family  had  produced  so 
strong  an  eflFect  upon  her ;  and  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  sadness  at  the  idea  that  the  buoyancy  of 
her  nature,  as  I  had  first  known  it,  should  ever 
have  been  checked  or  weighed  down  by  the  un- 
toward circumstances  of  lite. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  you  will  fulfil  your  pro» 
mise  of  last  night " 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  she  interrupted  me,  taking 
my  hand  and  retaining  it  in  her  own — but  rather 
holding  it  as  if  unconsciously  and  unwittingly, 
than  pressing  it  with  any  degree  of  warmth  ema- 
nating from  the  heart, — "  I  beseech  you  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  scene  of  last  evening  !  If  you  love 
me,  as  indeed  I  know  you  do,  you  will  grant  me 
this  boon  ! — you  will  not  press  me  for  a  single 
syllable  of  explanation  !     Ellen,  it  is  my  secret !" 

"After  the  manner  in  which  you  have  just 
spoken,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  it  would  be  rude  and 
discourteous  on  my  part  to  press  you  for  explana- 
tions. You  are  putting  friendship  out  of  tho 
question — you  seem  to  think  that  1  cannot  enter- 
tain on  your  behalf  such  a  degree  of  interest  as 
will  leave  me  a  prey  to  the  acutest  suspense  on  your 
account——" 

"  Yes,  Ellen — I  know  all  that  you  feel  for  me," 
answered  Mary  ;  "  and  it  is  to  this  very  love  itself 
that  I  am  now  appealing  when  I  beseech  and  im- 
plore  " 

"  Enough,  Mary,"  I  said  :  "  you  have  declared 
that  it  is  your  own  secret — and  it  shall  remain 
so!" 
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I  was  about  to  add  somethinfj  more  :  indeed  I 
was  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  And  heaven  grant 
that  you  have  no  reason  of  which  you  need  be 
ashamed,  for  thus  making  it  your  secret !" — but  I 
checked  myself.  I  neither  sought  to  irritate  nor 
to  grieve — neither  to  chafe  a  spirit  that  might  be 
already  wounded,  nor  to  appear  to  entertain  any 
feeling  of  bitterness  on  account  of  the  reserve  that 
was  maintained  towards  me  :  I  therefore  said  not 
another  syllable  upon  the  subject— and  we  quitted 
the  chamber  together.  At  the  brenkfast-table 
Mary's  demeanour  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
last  two  months  it  had  been,  with  the  exception 
that  perhaps  her  speech  was  the  least  thing  more 
deliberate  and  her  tone  a  shade  colder.  What — 
Oil !  what,  I  asked  myself,  could  be  passing  in 
my  young  friend's  mind  ? — what  secret  could  be 
locked  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart  ?  what 
mystery  was  entombed  in  the  profundities  of  her 
soul  P 

Immediately  after  breakfast  a  dressmaker  ar- 
rived to  prepare  deep  mourning  for  Juliet,  who 
was  now  to  wear  widow's-weeds  in  order  to  sustain 
appearances  before  the  world,  although  in  her 
own  heart  she  considered  her  husband's  death,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  to  be  a  happy  release.  The 
newspapers  gave  a  lengthj  account  of  the  tragedy 
at  "Willowbridge  as  well  as  of  the  inquest  which 
had  been  holden ;  and  the  impression  calculated  to 
be  left  upon  the  public  mind  after  a  perusal  of  the 
narrative,  was  entirely  that  which  the  Coroner  and 
Jury  had  themselves  received — namely,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  accidental  death.  The  whole  of 
Lord  Frederick's  letter  was  printed  in  the 
journals;  and  its  effect  was  to  place  the  character 
of  my  friend  Juliet  on  the  highest  possible  pe- 
destal in  public  estimation.  A  few  days  passed 
away — at  the  ezpiration  of  which  interval  Mr. 
Gorman  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  a 
letter  from  Juliet  had  reached  him,  communicat- 
ing the  catastrophe  at  Willowbridge.  He  stopped 
at  River  House,  whence  he  wrote  to  inform  his 
daughter  that  he  should  remain  there  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  she,  thinking  that  her  father  would  be 
dull  if  left  there  alone,  made  up  her  mind  to 
rejoin  Jiim.  Thus,  instead  of  spending  some  weeks 
with  me  as  was  her  original  intention,  she  tarried 
but  ten  days ;  for  now  that  her  mind  was  no 
longer  unsettled  in  respect  to  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band, she  longed  to  get  back  to  the  seclusion  of  her 
own  rural  abode,  afar  from  the  din  and  bustle  of 
the  metropolis. 

During  these  few  days  which  thus  elapsed, 
Mary  Glentworth's  manner  cobtinued  the  same  as 
I  have  last  described  it ;  and  not  another  syllable 
in  reference  to  the  past  fell  from  her  lips.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  a  slight  embarrassment  in  her 
look  when  our  eyes  met, — as  if  she  felt  that  the 
same  implicit  confidence  did  not  reign  betwixt  us 
as  heretofore— as  if  some  slight  shock  had  been 
sustained  by  our  friendship — as  if  the  sisterly 
bonds  which  had  previously  united  us  had  been 
loosened— and  she  herself  the  cause  of  all  this  ! 
But  heaven  knows  that  I  felt  towards  her  just  as 
afifectionately  as  ever ;  and  it  was  on  account  of 
this  very  love  and  interest  which  I  experienced  on 
her  behalf,  that  I  trembled  lest  her  conduct  on 
that  memorable  night  should  have  left  behind  it 
any  source  of  regret  and  remorse. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed  since  my  cousin 


Henry  went  to  Paisley  to  settle  matters  with  Mr. 
Macdonald.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Henry,  telling  me  that  ho 
could  not  complete  the  business  so  speedily  as  he 
had  anticipated,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be  de- 
tained another  week  by  the  affairs  which  were  then 
engrossing  his  attention.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  a  certain  request  that  was 
made  to  me  by  William  Lardner.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  give  him  my  advice  in  refer- 
ence to  a  proposal  which  had  been  made  him.  It 
appeared  that  on  board  the  East  Indiaman  which 
had  brought  him  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  William  Lardner  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  certain  Sir  Robert  Temple — a  Colonel  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable  wealth. 
During  the  voyage  Sir  Robert  Temple  had  suffered 
severely  from  illness :  his  own  body-servant  was 
likewise  laid  up  the  whole  time ;  and  William 
Lardner  had  proved  unremitting  in  his  attentions 
towards  them  both — so  that  the  young  gipsy- 
sailor  completely  won  the  favour  of  the  veteran 
nabob.  On  arriving  in  England,  Sir  Robert 
offered  to  take  William  Lardner  as  a  page  or  con- 
fidential servant, — promising  however  to  treat  him 
more  as  a  friend  than  a  menial,  and  to  have  due 
regard  for  his  future  welfare  if  he  should  conduct 
himself  in  a  proper  manner.  It  was  whether  he 
should  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  that  Wil- 
liam Lardner  desired  to  consult  me.  I  therefore 
granted  him  an  interviesyf  one  morning  that  we 
might  discuss  the  subject. 

"  You  see,  Miss,"  said  William,  "  I  had  taken  a 
fancy  for  a  sailor's  life  ;  and  it  would  only  be  the 
hope  of  improving  my  position  in  some  other  capa- 
city that  could  induce  me  to  abandon  the  sea." 

"  The  offers  of  Sir  Rabert  Temple  are  most 
generous  and  most  tempting,"  I  said  ;  "  and  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  you  to  ac- 
cept them  if  I  were  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  gentleman  himself.  But 
you  can  surely  judge  whether  Sir  Robert  be  a  man 
who  acts  by  caprice,  and  who  is  at  all  likely  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  which  he  now  holds  forth        ■" 

"  It  is  this  very  point.  Miss,"  exclaimed  William, 
"  that  makes  me  undecided  how  to  act,  and  which 
has  determined  me  to  consult  you.  I  know  that 
Sir  Robert  is  a  good-hearted  man  at  bottom^ 
generous  and  liberal  :  I  saw  plenty  of  proofs  of 
all  this  on  board  the  ship.  But  then  he  is  a 
strange  temper — irritable  and  capricious— difficult 
to  please — apt  to  give  way  to  abusive  language- 
very  dictatorial " 

"  Really,  William,"  I  said,  "you  are  depicting 
a  character  which  frightens  me  on  your  account; 
for  if  you  were  to  abandon  the  life  of  a  sailor, 
which  is  a  certainty  in  respect  to  income,  for 
the  position  of  a  valet  in  this  gentleman's  service, 
the  tenure  of  which  place  may  be  most  un- 
certain  " 

"Ah!  that's  what  I  have  reflected  upon,  and 
what  I  have  represented  to  Beda  !"  exclaimed 
William.  "It  would  be  hard  to  give  up  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand. 
Sir  Robert  Temple  really  seems  to  possess  a  very 
good  heart,  and  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  hia 
irritability  or  ill-temper  to  lead  him  into  an  act  of 
downright  cruelty  or  injustice.  A  sailor  fell  from 
the  mainyard  and  fractured  his  thigh — the  limb 
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had  to  be  amputated— a  subscription-list  was  sent 
round  amongst  the  passengers  —  some  gave  a 
guinea — others  half  a  guinea — others  five  shillings 
—and  80  on.  Sir  Robert  Temple  put  down  his 
name  for  ten  shillings " 

"  And  you  tell  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  he  is 
reallj  rich  and  naturally  generous  ?" 

"  Stop,  Miss,  if  you  please  !"  said  William  Lard- 
ner.  "  Sir  Eobert  Temple  put  down  his  name  for 
ten  shillings  in  the  subscription -list ;  and  privately 
he  sent  the  poor  man  ten  guineas.  This  I  know 
to  be  a  fact,  for  the  simple  reason,  Miss  Percy,  that 
I  was  made  the  almoner  of  Sir  Robert's  bounty  ; 
and  he  particularly  charged  me  not  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  any  one  except  the  poor  sailor 
himself." 

"Without  another  moment's  hesitation,  Wil- 
liam," I  said,  "accept  the  proposal  of  Sir  Robert 
Temple  !  Yes — this  advice  I  emphatically  give 
jou  !  Any  one  who  could  act  in  the  way  you 
have  described,  must  be  a  good  man.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  ultimately  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  course  I  recommend  you  to  adopt.  Sir 
Robert  Temple  will  study  your  welfare,  if  you  only 
continue  to  deserve  bis  good  opinion — as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will!" 

"It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine,  Miss  Percy,  if  I 
do  not  keep  my  situation  with  Sir  Robert :  and  I 
had  already  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  did  take 
it,  I  would  put  up  with  all  his  whims  and  caprices 
—I  would  avoid  irritating  him " 

"  But  you  must  not  be  too  servile,  William,"  I 
said,  with  a  deprecating  smile. 

The  rich  blcod  mantled  upon  the  youth's  hand- 
some countenance,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed  for  a 
moment,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  Miss  Percy  !  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  one  of  my  race  to  be  too  ser- 
vile !  But  to  conduct  myself  with  a  proper  for- 
bearance— to  study  to  the  very  utmost  to  avoid  all 
cause  for  irritation — to  anticipate  his  wants — to 
show  myself  grateful,  in  a  word,  for  the  favour 
bestowed  upon  me " 

"Yes,  William,"  I  interrupted  him,  "behave 
towards  Sir  Robert  Temple  as  Beda  behaves  to- 
wards me,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  secure  his  esteem. 
Therefore,  all  things  considered,  William,  you  had 
better  signify  your  intention  of  accepting  Sir 
Robert's  offer.     Where  does  he  reside  ?" 

"  He  gave  me  his  address,"  responded  Lardner; 
"  it  is  at  a  West  End  hotel— but  I  believe  that  Sir 
Robert's  intention  is  to  take  a  house  in  some 
cheerful  neighbourhood  of  London:  for  he  is  an 
old  bachelor,  Miss  Percy — and  I  almost  think, 
from  certain  things  he  used  to  say  to  me,  that  he 
has  no  relatives  for  whom  he  cares,  even  if  he  has 
any  relations  at  all ,-  so  that  he  stands  all  the  more 

in  need  of  faithful  attendants and  such  will  I 

be  towards  him !  Besides,  Miss,"  added  William, 
now  suddenly  seized  with  bashfulness,  "  it  will  of 
course  be  more  pleasant  to  remain  altogether  in 
iEngland — in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  too— 
than  to  be  carried  in  a  ship  to  the  end  of  the 
world — to  be  months  and  months  away  from  one's 
native  land,  without  knowing  what  may  happen 
during  one's  absence — for  of  course.  Miss,  you 
know  that  I  take  a  great  interest  in  Beda " 

"I  know  it,  William,"  I  said,  smiling  good- 
naturedly  at  his  increasing  bashfulness  and  em- 
barrassment :  "  you  are  fond  of  each  other — and 
gome  of  these  days  you  may  think   of  marriage ; 


but  for  the  present  you  are  both  very  young. 
However,  a  long  life  of  happines3  may  prob;ibly 
be  stretching  before  you,— aud  bear  this  in  miad, 
William  —  that  while  you  on  the  one  hand  are 
doing  your  best  to  earn  a  competency,  Beda  ia 
pursuing  the  same  course  on  the  other  hand.     She 

has  already  certain  prospects But  no  matter! 

the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  me  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit!" 

I  was  alluding  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  which  the  Earl  of  Carshalton  had  placed 
in  the  funds  to  the  name  of  Beda  Robinson,  under 
the  trusteeship  of  myself,  and  of  which  bequest  I 
held  the  documentary  proof.  I  had  never  breathed 
a  syllable  on  the  subject  to  Beda — but  I  was  now 
about  letting  out  the  secret  to  her  lover,  when  I 
suddenly  checked  myself;  for  I  still  thought  it 
better  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground for  at  least  a  little  longer,  and  until  the 
young  couple  should  be  somewhat  older. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  William 
Lardner  returned  to  the  house,  and  requested 
another  interview  with  me.  This  I  at  ocea  granted. 
On  entering  into  my  presence,  he  hesitated,  and 
looked  confused  and  embarrassed,  until  I  encou- 
raged him  to  speak. 

"  The  truth  is,  Miss,"  he  said,  "  the  old  Colonel 
desires  to  call  upon  you;  for  I  happened  to  tell 
him  that  you  knew  something  about  me,  and 
if  it  were  necessary  could  speak  a  word  in  my 
favour " 

"To  be  sure!"  I  exclaimed:  "nothing  will 
please  me  more,  William,  than  to  be  enabled  to 
render  you  a  service  I  By  all  means  let  Sir 
Robert  Temple  call  upon  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  any  one  who  promises 
to  he  kind  and  good  to  you." 

William  was  overjoyed  at  the  permission  thus 
accorded  him  to  acquaint  Sir  Robert  Temple  that 
he  might  pay  his  respects  to  me ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  learnt  that  I  might  ex- 
pect a  visit  from  the  wealthy  nabob  on  the  mor- 
row, between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  must  observe  that  Beda  was  greatly 
delighted  at  William's  present  prospects :  she 
was  glad  that  he  was  to  remain  in  England,  and 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  dangers  of  a  seafaring 
life. 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  two  o'clock,  I 
took  my  seat  in  the  drawing-room,  prepared  to 
receive  the  expected  visitor.  Mary  Gientworth 
was  in  her  own  chamber, — where,  I  should  ob- 
serve, she  had  recently  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
secluding  herself.  It  was  about  half-past  two 
when  I  heard  an  equipage  stop  in  front  of  the 
house :  then  the  usual  summons  was  given  at  the 
front  door— and  I  heard  that  door  duly  opened  by 
one  of  my  domestics.  I  waited  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nabob :  it  struck  me  that  he  was  a 
very  long  time  in  making  this  appearance;  and  1 
remembered  that  I  had  not  heard  the  front  door 
close  again.  I  got  up  from  the  sofa  where  I  was 
seated;  and  went  to  peep  through  the  window.  A 
large  yellow  barouche  (evidently  a  hired  one)  was 
standing  opposite  the  house:  a  footman  in  livery, 
and  William  Lardner  in  his  sailor's  attire,  were 
assisting  an  infirm  old  gentleman  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  front  door.  That  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  decide  me  how  to  act.  I  was  almost 
angry  with  William  for  not  having  informed  me 
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tliat  Sir  Bobert  was  Bcarcely  able  to  walk,  and 
that  it  would  be  therefore  preposterous  to  expect 
be  could  ever  mount  the  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I  hastened  forth  from  that  room — I  de- 
scended the  staircase — and  I  hastilj  said  to  my 
parlour-maid  as  I  passed  her  in  the  hall,  "  I  will 
receive  Sir  Robert  in  the  dining-room." 

On  entering  that  apartment,  I  left  the  door 
ajar ;  and  I  now  caught  the  ejaculations  which  in 
a  hoarse  voice  and  with  irritable  accents,  the 
nabob  was  addressing  to  hia  lacquej  and  to  Wil' 
liam  Lardner. 

"  Xow,  then,  the  left  foot  !  Come— lift  it, 
can't  ye  ?  There  !  there  !  gently  now  !  Stop  ! 
let  me  lean  on  you,  William.  Perdition  take  the 
fellow!  what  an  awkward  brute  it  is!  Now  for 
my  poor  gouty  leg!  Mind,  Reuben^mind!  Do 
you  hear,  sirrah?  By  Jove,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  I'll  pack  you  ofif  with  a  flea  in  your  ear ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  Hang  the  fellow  !  bow  awkward  he  is  ! 
Come,  you  try,  William " 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Eobert,"  humbly  interjected 
a  voice,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  that 
of  Eeuben  the  lacquey :  "  I'm  doing  my 
best " 

"Don't  answer  me,  you  scoundrel !"  exclaimed 
the  nabob,  with  awful  fierceness.  "You  did  it  on 
purpose,  sirrah  !  You  owed  me  a  spite — you  re- 
solved to  wreak  it — you  knew  exactly  where  the 
gout  lay — you  pinched  my  toe — I  felt  it  through 
the  bandage !  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sirrah — an 
infernal  scoundrel !" 

The  old  nabob  had  a  habit  of  grunting  at  the 
end  of  every  short  sentence;  and  a  curt  sharp 
grunt  it  was — not  of  that  kind  which  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  term  "  ugh  !" — but  the  nearest 
method  of  conveying  the  accurate  sound  is  by 
speaking  it  "bur!" 

"  Now,  then,  over  the  threshold  !  Hur !  Wil- 
liam you  rascal !  let  me  hold  on  to  your  shoulder ! 
Hur !  hur  !  Beuben,  mind  what  you're  up  to ! 
What  the  deuce— hur! — possesses  the  fellow  !  I'll 
— I'll  play  vengeance  with  you,  you  scoundrel!  — 
hur!" 

I  am  describing  as  well  as  I  can  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  process  by  which  the  old  nabob  got 
himself  into  my  house— or  rather  I  should  say  by 
which  he  was  conveyed  into  the  house.  At  length 
be  was  brought  into  the  dining-room,  where  he 
lifted  off  his  hat  and  made  a  sufficiently  courteous 
bow. 

"  Take  me  to  the  sofa — the  sofa,  hur !"  he 
gruuted  out.  "Hold  toe  up,  Eeuben  !  You  see. 
Alias  Percy,  this  precious  scoundrel  of  mine— hur  ! 

There !  take  care  of  the  right  leg  ! This 

scoundrel,  I  say,  does  it  on  purpose  to  plague  me  ! 
As  for  William— bur  ! — bang  you,  William  !  why 
don't  yon  turn  me  round  so  as  to  get  properly  on 
the  sofa  ?  There  !  bur  !  bur !  Now,  that's  right ! 
There!— hur!" 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  irascible 
ejaculations  and  grunts,  with  divers  contortions  of 
the  countenance  as  the  gouty  toe  twinged  him,  Sir 
Eobert  Temple  managed  to  settle  himself  upon  the 
tofa  at  last. 

"Get  out,  Eeuben!— bur!  Begene,  William  ! 
— hur  !  hur  !" — and  in  this  summary  manner  did 
the  nabob  dismiss  from  the  room  the  lacquey 
already  in  his  service,  and  the  valet  whom  he 
meant  to  take  into  it. 


I  beheld  before  roe  a  tall  thin  man,  of  about 
sixty- five— who  neither  looked  like  a  bilious  E^st 
Indian  nor  a  gouty  subj-jct.  So  far  from  being 
bilious,  he  had  a  very  rel  face  :— his  profile  indi- 
cated that  he  bad  once  been  handsome,  for  it  had 
all  the  remains  of  aquiline  symmetry;  but  it  was 
wrinkled  with  age,  and  bore  the  effects  of  mingled 
good  living  and  pain— the  latter  being  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  former.  His  eyes  were  some- 
what watery ;  bis  hair  was  thin  and  grey  ;  and  he 
had  lost  several  of  his  teeth.  He  had  a  stern 
aspect,  as  one  who  was  accustomed  to  command 
authoritatively  and  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.  In 
his  costume  he  was  somewhat  of  an  old  beau:  he 
had  a  blue  surtout  with  a  velvet  collar— a  buff 
waistcoat— and  black  kerseymere  trousers.  One 
foot  had  a  patent  leather  boot  —  the  other  an  enor- 
mous  great  list  shoe,  distended  with  the  crossed 
and  quadrupled  bandages  beneath.  A  double  eye- 
glass was  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon  : 
a  handsome  gold  chain,  with  a  bunch  of  massive 
seals,  depended  from  his  fob.  He  wore  light- 
coloured  kid  gloves ;  and  having  seated  himself  on 
the  sofa,  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  coun- 
tenance with  a  delicate  cambric  kerchief.  I  should 
add  that  there  was  a  strange  admixture  of  courtli- 
ness  and  roughness  in  his  manners, — brutality 
being  quickly  succeeded  by  urbanity,  and  tlie 
habitual  sternness  of  his  countenance  occasioaally 
relaxiag  into  a  smile  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
its  expression  might  once  have  been  naturally 
affable  enough — but  that  must  bare  been  many 
years  ago  ! 

"  Beg  pardon.  Miss  Percy,  for  all  the  disturb- 
ance I   make— hur  !— and  all  the  trouble  I  give. 

But   this   cursed   gout beg  pardon.    Miss,  for 

swearing  !— enough  to  make  an  angel  swear  !  — 
hur  !  hur  !" 

"  Pray  do  not  vex  yourself.  Sir  Eobert,"  I  said, 
pitying  the  poor  man  ;  for  I  saw  how  his  features 
every  now  and  then  had  a  flitting  paroxysm  of 
anguish  passing  over  them.  "  Will  you  permit 
me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment  ?— a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  biscuit  ?" 

"  Wine  indeed  !— hur  !  hur !  What  would  Doc- 
tor Strychnia  say?— hur!  No,  no.  Miss!  I'm 
allowanced  to  three  glasses  a  day! — bar!  But 
still  if  I  might  be  so  bold — and  if  you  had  such  a 
thing — hur  !  just  one  glass  of  Madeira." 

I  immediately  rang  the  bell ;  for  it  fortunately 
happened  that  I  had  in  the  house  some  very  floe 
old  Madeira,  which  my  friend  the  Countess  of  Bel- 
grade (Lady  Cecilia  Urban  that  was)  had  sent  me, 
together  with  some  other  choice  wines,  at  the  time 
when  I  commenced  housekeeping  for  myself.  The 
Madeira  was  accordingly  soon  brought  in,  in  com- 
pany with  a  cake,  some  sandwiches,  and  some  bis- 
cuits :  the  salver  was  placed  upon  a  little  table, 
which  was  stood  opposite  to  the  Colonel  ;  and  be 
helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  his  favourite  wine. 

"  Good  ! — hur  !  very  good  1  'Pon  my  word- 
bur  !— I  don't  know  when  I've  tasted  better  I 
Qaite  mellow  ! — hur  !  Old  East  India  !— hur  ! 
Wonder  what  my  friend  Strychnia  would  say  if  he 
could  just  peep  in  ?  But  he  can't — thank  God, 
he  can't  !" — and  Sir  Eobert  chuckled  gleefully,  as 
if  it  were  a  glorious  thing  to  cheat  his  phy3ici.in, 
though  he  himself  stood  the  chance  of  being  the 
sufferer  from  the  pleasant  little  fraud. 

I  handed  hica  a  piece  of  cake  :   he  looked  up 
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smiling,  and  said,  "  Ton  my  soul,  Miss  Percy— 
hur  !  a  very  handsome  young  lady  !  Don't  blush 
— hur  !  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather. 
"Why,  if  you  went  out  to  India  you'd  marry  a 
Eajah— or  a  Nizam— or  a  Sultaun— hur  !  Better 
not,  though  ! — all  rascals— hur !— precious  rascals! 
—  arrant  scoundrels,  I  can  tell  you  !  India  a 
fine  country  though,  Miss — capital  shooting  in  the 
jungles— hur  !— rather  dangerous  though  !  "Was 
once  under  a  tree,  with  a  tiger  in  front — a  boa 
constrictor  up  in  the  boughs — and  a  cobra  close  at 
my  feet— hur  !  Pleasant  that  —  hur !  —  wasn't 
it?" 

"  It  was  a  predicament,  Sir  Eobert,"  I  said, 
"  from  which  1  should  think  that  you  must  have 
experienced  some  little  trouble  in  escaping  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss !"  he  replied.  "  Eifle 
ready  levelled  at  tiger — hur  !  Double-barrelled 
—one  shot  at  tiger— down  he  fell  !  Up  went  the 
rifle— second  shot  into  the  tree— down  came  the 
boa  constrictor  !— hur!  — sixty  feet  long  !  No  lie, 
this.  Miss  Percy  ! — Skin  in  Madras  museum — 
whole  story  well  known  in  India— hur  !" 

"  But  what  about  the  cobra  di  capello  ?"  I  in- 
quired, willing  to  humour  the  old  gentleman  for 
the  worthy  young  William  Lardner's  sake. 

"  Ah,  cobra  ? — hur  !  Cobra  didn't  like  the  way 
his  friends  were  despatched — deuced  sharp  work 
he  thought  it! — glided  away  —  hur!  Snake- 
charmer  came  by  at  the  very  moment  —  hur  ! 
Got  the  snake — snake  danced  for  ten  years  after- 
wards on  his  tail,  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe.  Died — 
preserved  in  a  jar — spirits  of  wine — hur  !  Got 
him  with  me  at  my  hotel — bought  him  of  the 
Boakecharmer — hur !  Very  fine  girls  in  India, 
Miss  Percy,"  he  added,  almost  in  the  same  breath  : 
"  nautch  girls — devilish  fine  ! — hur !" 

'•'  And  were  you  long  in  India,  Sir  Robert .''"  I 
asked. 

"  Thirty  years,  Miss :  that  must  be  at  least  ten 
more  than  your  own  age.  Brought  home  the 
rupees — hur!  hur!"  —  here  he  chuckled  plea- 
santly :  "  but  left  my  constitution  behind  I" — here 
he  made  a  wincing  grimace.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  this 
Madeira's  so  good — hur  ! — and  that  infernal  scoun- 
drel Strychnia  not  being  here — must  have  another 
glass  !  Don't  know  though — hur  !  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?— hur  !  Well,  here  goes  !  In  for 
a  penny  they  say — hur  ! — you  know  the  rest  ?" 

He  accordingly  helped  himself  to  a  second  glass, 
taking  care  to  fill  to  the  very  brim ;  and  as  he 
drank  it,  his  countenance  became  more  rubicund 
and  his  eyes  more  watery. 

"  About  that  young  fellow,  Miss— hur !— William 
what's  his-name  ?" 

"Lardner,"  I  suggested. 

"Ah,  Lardner !— hur  !  Good  name  that ! — great 
philosopher  bore  it — Doctor  Dionysius !  Eead  his 
Cyclojpcedia—hnr  !— could  point  out,  though,  plenty 
of  mistakes  !— hur  !  About  that  boy  again — likely 
looking  chap — swarthy — gipsy  cast  —  none  the 
worse  for  that,  if  the  gipsy  vices  are  weeded  out  of 
him — hur  ! — lying,  thieving,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— eh.  Miss  Percy  ?  eh.  Miss  Percy  ?" 

"lean  assure  you.  Sir  Eobert,"  I  said,  "that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  William  Lardner  is 
an  excellent  young  man.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  putting  his  good  principles  to  the  test — I  can 
answer  for  his  honourable  feelings — his  fidelity  to- 
wards those  whom  he  undertakes  to  serve " 


"  Not  another  word !— hur  !  hur!"  and  he  tapped 
his  stick  with  violent  satisfaction  upon  the  carpet. 
"  I'd  take  him  blindfold  on  such  a  recommendation  ! 
I've  already  got— hur  !  — a  very  good  fellow— that 
rascal  Eeuben — attentive  as  man  can  be— civil  and 
obliging — hur  !  I  blow  him  up  at  times— in  fact 
I'm  always  blowing  him  up;  but  I  don't  mean  it 
— and  he  knows  it,  the  scoundrel ! — he  knows  it— 
hur  !  You  see.  Miss  Percy,  I'm  very  infirm — and 
that's  the  truth  of  it.  I  want  more  than  one 
faithful  dependant — hur  !  Accustomed  to  dozens 
in  India— hur  !— find  I  can't  do  without  them  here 
— hur !  You  see.  Miss  Percy — eh,  Miss  Percy  ?— 
hur!  So  I  shall  take  William — they  won't  quar- 
rel— Eeuben  isn't  jealous  —  and  William  is  too 
young  to  be.  He  shall  have  a  good  master — hur! 
— but  he  must  put  up  with  all  my  nonsense;  for  I 
tell  you  what.  Miss  Percy — I'll  give  you  a  practical 
receipt,  which  you  can  mention  amongst  your 
friends.  If  any  of  them  get  the  gout,  let  them 
have  some  one  to  blow  up — hur  !  There's  nothing 
affords  such  relief  as  giving  a  fellow  a  good  blow- 
ing-up. It  can't  hurt  him — and  it  does  a  wonder- 
ful deal  of  good — hur! — to  the  sufferer.  'Pon  my 
soul,  this  Madeira — I  really  think— hur  ! — I  shall 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  for  another  glass  — 
hur  !    hur  !       Oh  !    bother  take  Strychnia  !      Let 

him  go  to  the — the Beg  pardon.  Miss  Percy  ! 

— was  going  to  mention  a  name  which  musn't  be 
breathed  to  ears  polite — hur!  hur!" 

Sir  Eobert  Temple  filled  his  third  glass ;  and  aa 
he  imbibed  it  with  infinite  gusto,  his  face  became 
fiery  and  the  water  ran  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  I"  he  said,  with  a  long  sigh  of  pleasure,  aa 
with  trembling  hand  he  deposited  the  empty  glass 
upon  the  salver,  "  I  wish  I  dared  finish  the  bottle. 
It's  nectar  for  the  gods  ! — hur!  Hah!  hah!  how 
I've  cheated  old  Strychnia  !— got  my  three  glasses 
here— and  shall  have  them  again  in  the  evening 
after  dinner — hur !  But  now.  Miss  Percy,  that 
I've  had  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance 
and  tasting  your  beautiful  wine — hur  !  hur ! 
I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last  time — for  with  your 
permission  I  shall  now  and  then  drop  in,  just  to 
tell  you  how  William  gets  on — hur  ! — for  I  mean 
to  take  him — he  is  evidently  a  good  youth— hur! 
— and  he  shall  have  good  wages — good  food 
Does  he  like  curry,  do  you  know  ?  Hur  !  hur ! 
Ah,  that  you  can't  tell! — but  we  shall  see.  How- 
ever, it's  a  bargain  ;  I  take  the  boy  !  I've  hired  a 
house  up  in  the  Eegent's  Park  :  the  upholsterers- 
bur  !  hur  ! — are  all  at  work — great  rascals.  Miss 
Percy,  these  fellows!  precious  scoundrels! — hur! 
Want  constant  looking  after !  Got  a  beautiful 
carriage  building— hur  !  Carriage-builders  great 
rogues — try  to  take  you  in — hur! — but  it  won't  do 
with  me !— and  I  shall  very  soon  let  them  see  it— 
hur  !  hur  !  Now,  with  your  permission — hur  ! — 
I'll  make  my  bow." 

I  rang  the  bell :  Eeuben  and  William  made 
their  appearance :  Sir  Eobert  shook  hands  with 
me;  and  then  commenced  the  process  of  getting 
him  back  to  the  yellow  barouche.  Tbis  was  even 
more  difGlcult  than  his  introduction  into  the  house  : 
for  the  three  glasses  of  Madeira  seemed  to  have 
aggravated  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  to  have  ren- 
dered him  more  irritable  than  ever.  It  did  indeed 
appear  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  one  to 
blo^  up  ;  and  of  the  present  opportunity  he  fully 
availed   himself.      However,    when   once   he  was 
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seated  in  the  yellow  barouche,  his  irrritability 
seemed  to  leave  him  ;  and  with  an  urbane  expres- 
sion of  countenance  he  made  me  a  polite  bow,  as  I 
stood  in  the  ball  until  the  equipage  drove  awaj. 


CHAPTEK     LXXXVI. 

THE     PAETNEKSHIP. 

In  a  few  more  days  Henry  "Wakefield  returned  to 
London  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  state  that  our  meeting 
was  of  the  most  tender  description.  I  inquired 
jiow  he  bad  settled  matters  with  Mr.  Macdouald  P 
—and  be  explained  to  me  exactly  how  the  affair 
then  stood,  and  which  on  account  of  certain  events 
that  are  to  follow,  I  must  also  make  clearly  appa- 
rent to  the  comprehension  of  my  readers.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  deeds  of  partnership  had  been 
signed  between  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Henry  imme- 
diately upon  the  landing  of  the  latter  at  Liverpool 
on  his  return  from  the  United  States.  The  part- 
nership was  established  for  fourteen  years,  with 
all  the  usual  conditions  and  restrictions;  and  it 
gave  Henry  a  third  share  in  the  business.  There 
was  in  the  deed  of  partnership  a  clause  to  settle 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  case  either  of  the  part- 
ners should  be  desirous  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  lapse  of  fourteeu  years; 
and  the  clause  specified  how  notice  of  such  desire 
and  intention  was  to  be  served  upon  the  other 
partner,  and  how  thirty  days  were  to  elapse  from 
the  date  of  such  service  until  the  dissolution  itself 
could  be  finally  effected.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
the  agreement,  the  minute  details  of  which  had 
not  dwelt  in  Henry's  recollection  at  the  time  when 
he  first  told  me  of  the  partnership  : — in  fact  he  bad 
signed  the  documents  so  hurriedly  at  Liverpool, 
that  he  had  fniled  to  take  special  note  of  some  of 
the  minor  terms  and  conditions. 

"And  therefore  you  see,  my  dear  Ellen,"  be  now 
said,  "  the  partnership  is  not  as  yet  dissolved :  but 
it  will  be  in  due  course, — the  notice  having  been 
given  according  to  the  prescribed  formality.  Mr. 
Macdonald  would  have  released  me  from  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  month's  notice ;  but  as  the  deed 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  between  us,  there 
was  no  alternative  except  to  abide  by  the  strict 
letter  of  its  provisions." 

"  And  when  was  the  notice  given,  Henry  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ellen,"  be  answered, 
"the  notice  was  only  given  a  few  days  ago.  When 
I  got  to  Paisley  Mr.  Macdonald  would  not  hear  of 
our  separation  :  be  bad  so  many  reasons  to  advance 
against  it !  He  declared  that  notwithstanding  the 
riches  which  you,  my  dear  Ellen,  possess,  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  that  I  should  have  a  business  or 
profession  to  occupy  me,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  day.  I  told  him  that  you  had  an  objection 
to  my  continuation  in  business — and  moreover, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  suppose  you  would  like  to 
fix  your  abode  at  such  a  place  as  Paisley,  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  your  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. Then  Mr.  Macdonald  suggested  the  open- 
ing of  a  branch  house  in  the  metropolis,  the  entire 
superintendence  of  which  might  be  entrusted  to 
me.    Ibis  idea  I  also  had  to  combat ;  and  it  was 


1  with  difficulty  that  I  at  length  succeeded  in  oon- 
I  vincing  Mr.  Macdonald  that  on  no  conditions  and 
■  in  no  circumstances  could  our  partnership  continue. 
Several  days  however  were  thus  wasted ;  for  he 
was  constantly  begging  me  to  consider  and  re-con- 
sider  each  proposition  emanating  from  himself  and 
each  decision  of  my  own.  I  could  not  act  churl- 
ishly nor  abruptly  towards  the  worthy  man  who 
took  me  by  the  band  when  I  required  a  friend  and 
who  first  enabled  me  to  eat  the  bread  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  thus  for  very  gratitude's  sake  I  de- 
layed pressing  the   business  unto  a  conclusion  that 

might  have  seemed   too  abrupt though  believe 

;  me,  dearest  Ellen!  my  heart  was  yearning  to  fly 
back  to  London  that  I  might  be  with  you  again ! 
I  And  then  too,  there  were  numerous  details  into 
1  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  enter  in  reference 
I  to    the    new    connexions  I  had  founded   for    Mr. 

I  Macdonald  in  the  United  States " 

I  "Enough,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  said:  "I  can 
1  full  well  understand  that  there  was  plenty  to 
occupy  your  time  during  your  fortnight's  absence. 
In  respect  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  we  must  ever  think 
of  him  with  gratitude;  and  if  circumstances  were 
otherwise  with  us,  it  would  have  proved  a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  you  to  be  accepted  as  junior  partner 
in  such  a  house.  But  as  it  is,  it  becomes  needless 
to  maintain  that  connexion." 

Henry  took  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  with  me  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  he  pressed  me  to  name  the  day 
on  which  I  would  accompany  him   to  the  altar,  I 
proposed  that  our  union  should  take  place  in  six 
weeks.     I  thought   that  during  this  interval  there 
would  be  leisure  to  make    several    arrangements 
that  were  requisite,  and  some  of  which  I  am  about 
to    particularize.      In    the    first    place    we    were 
anxious  either   to  purchase  or   hire  a  mansion  iu 
the  country,  with   a  little  domain   attached  ;  and 
this  was  not  a  matter  which  could  be  decided  in  a 
single  day.     In  the  second  place,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion  to  divide  my   fortune,  and   present  at  least 
two-thirds  to  my  intended   husband,  so  that  when 
accompanying  me  to  the  altar,  it  should  not  be  as 
one  who  was  dependent  upon  my  purse.    To  carry 
out  this  arrangement  marriage-settlements    were 
requisite  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  worthy  lawyer, 
had  to  be  consulted.     When   I  communicated  to 
Henry  my  design  in  respect  to  this  method  of  dis- 
posing of  my  fortune,  he  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  his  feelings :  he  declared  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  be  made  independent  of  me— that  such  was  his 
love  towards  me,  such  his   conviction    of  a  reci- 
procal attachment,  and  so  great  his  trustfulness  in 
the  generosity  of  my  character,  that  to  him  it  was 
perfectly   indifferent    whether  the   control  of  our 
entire  fortune  remained  in  my  hands  or  whether  it 
I  were  divided.     But  I  was  determined  to  pursue 
'  the  course  which  I  had  sketched  out :  my  father 
'  approved  of  it ;    and  Henry   was    therefore  con- 
i  strained  to  submit.     In  respect  to   Mary  Glent- 
I  worth  I  besought  her  to  live  with  me  as  hereto- 
I  fore  :  I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  parting  from 
'  her — I   felt  as   if  I   were  discarding  one  whom  I 
had  learnt  to  love  as  a  sister,  and  whom  as  a  sister 
!  I   was  bound  to  treat !      But  Mary's  mind  was 
I  positively  made  up — her  determination  was  irre- 
vocably taken  :  she  would  therefore  live  by  herself. 
I  offered  to  make  her  a  present  of  the  lease  of  the 
house  in  G-reat  Ormond  Street,  as  well  as  to  give 
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ber  likewise  all  the  furniture  it  contained  :  but 
she  said  that  the  establishment  was  too  large  for 
her — that  she  likewise  coveted  a  more  secluded 
spot— and  that  she  should  hire  some  neat  little 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Henry  and  I  (generally  accompanied  by  my 
father)  visited  several  country-seats  within  a 
range  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis; and  at  length  we  found  one  which  we 
thought  would  suit  our  views,  inclinations,  and 
resources.  I  need  not  however  enter  into  many 
details  upon  the  point :  sufBce  it  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  take  measures  for 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold,  to  examine  the  title 
deeds,  and  to  conduct  the  business  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of 
Henry  Wakefield  from  Paisley  ;  and  the  prelimi- 
naries for  our  bridal  were  being  settled.  In  three 
weeks  more  would  dawn  the  day  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  ceremony  !  It  was  not  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp  or  eclat :  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  to  be  as  private  as  possible.  Mary  Glent- 
worth  and  two  other  young  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance were  to  officiate  as  bridemaids ;  Mr.  Norman 
and  Lady  Frederick  Eavensclifie  were  to  arrive 
from  Dover  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  j 
Major  Grower  and  his  beautiful  wife  Aline  were 
also  to  be  with  us  on  the  occasion.  My  father 
(still  passing  before  the  world  as  an  uncle  only, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Forsyth)  was  to  give  me 
away ; — and  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Campanelia  and 
the  Countess  of  Carboni  were  to  favour  us  with 
their  company.  I  might  mention  some  other 
little  details  in  connexion  with  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding — but  it  is  unnecessary :  indeed  it 
were  needless  to  have  given  any  such  explanations 
at  all,  if  it  were  not  to  show  the  reader  how  mat- 
ters were  progressing,  and  to  what  an  extent  the 
fond  hopes  and  anticipations  of  Henry  and  myself 
were  by  circumstances  encouraged. 

Three  weeks,  I  said,  had  elapsed  since  Henry's 
return  from  Paisley  ;  and  it  wanted  but  a  couple  of 
days  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  over  which  the 
notice  ranged  for  the  dissolution  of  partnership. 
On  the  particular  morning  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  speak,  I  was  sitting  in  the  library,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  with  my  father,  who  bad  called 
early— indeed  he  had  arrived  at  breakfast  time, 
that  he  might  communicate  some  tidings  of  a 
favourable  character  in  reference  to  the  little  do- 
main which  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  been  directed  to 
purchase.  For  not  many  minutes  had  I  been 
there  closeted  with  my  father,  when  there  was  a 
loud  and  apparently  an  impatient  double-knock  at 
the  front  door  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Henry 
burst  into  tho  library.  Distress  was  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  and  his  manner  was  much  ex- 
ciled.  I  was  alarmed  :  my  father  also  was  ter- 
rified ;  and  fljing  towards  Henry,  I  besought  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Macdonald,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  he 
is  ruined  ! — irretrievably  ruined  !" 

"Ruined?"  I  ejaculated.  "  Oh  !  indeed,  Henry, 
this  would  prove  afflicting  intelligence  ! — for  never, 
never  shall  1  forget  how  kind  and  good  a  friend 
he  was  to  you  !" 

"  Yes,"  proceeded  my  cousin,  "  I  fear  that  he  is 
ruined !      Indeed,    I  am  eufHciently    acquainted 


with  his  affairs and  then  too  the  loss  at  Paisley 

itself " 

"  But  what  could  have  produced  this  sudden 
and  terrible  catastrophe  ?"  asked  my  father. 

"  The  great  American  house  of  Riwlins  and 
Sydney  at  New  York,  with  its  branch  at  Liver- 
pool, has  stopped  payment— literally  gone  to 
pieces,  it  is  believed,  without  the  prospect  of  pay- 
ing a  single  shilling  in  the  pound  !  And  thea 
too " 

"  Yes — I  remember  to  have  heard  you  speak  of 
that  firm  before,  Henry,"  said  my  father.  "You 
thought  it  a  very  wealthy  one  ?" 

"  And  so  did  everybody  1"  exclaimed  Henry. 
"But  this  is  not  all!— misfortunes  never  come 
alone !  There  has  been  a  tremendous  conflagra- 
tion at  Mr.  Macdonald's  principal  factory — by 
some  unaccountable  oversight  Mr.  Perkins  hia 
head  clerk  had  omitted  to  pay  the  insurance- 
premium  which  fell  due  a  few  days  previously ; 
and  thus——" 

"  These  are  indeed  dreadful  tidings  !"  I  er- 
claimed  :  "  but  still,  my  dear  Henry,  perhaps  after 
all  you  need  not  despair  on  your  kind  friend's  ac- 
count ?" 

"Alas  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  with  anguish  de- 
picted upon  bis  countenance ;  "  look  at  these 
letters  !— one  written  by  himself — the  other  by  the 
very  clerk  whose  culpable  neglect  has  entailed  eo 
frightful  a  loss !  Yes,  yes — the  unfortunate  Mac- 
donald is  a  ruined  man !  Ob,  to  think  that  a 
property  so  immense  as  this  was  the  other  day, 
should  suddenly  fall  in  like  a  house  of  cards  !" 

"  Ah  !  while  pitying  poor  Macdonald  and  his 
family,"  I  exclaimed,  "  yet  must  I  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  Henry,  that  you  have  es- 
caped the  ruin  in  which  you  might  have  become 
involved,  and  which  indeed  would  have  been  inevi- 
table had  that  partnership  continued  !" 

"  Ah!"  suddenly  ejaculated  my  father,  who  had 
caught  up  and  was  reading  the  letters  which 
Henry  had  flung  down  upon  the  table;  "what 
does  this  mean  p  Did  you  note  the  postscript  to 
the  letter  written  by  Perkins,  Mr.  Macdonald's 
clerk  ?" 

"  What  postcript  P"  asked  Henry.  "  I  scarcely 
read  the  letter  through  !  I  was  so  distressed— in- 
deed I  felt  half  distracted  on  poor  Mr.  Macdonald's 
account,  when  having  read  the  letter  announcing 
the  failure  of  Bawlins  and  Co.,  I  opened  this 
second  letter — I  mean  the  one  from  Perkins  • 
But  what  says  the  postscript  ?" 

"  Henry,  recollect !"  cried  my  father  vehe- 
mently, "  on  what  day  was  it  that  you  signed  or 
served  the  notice  for  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship P" 

"  I  recollect  perfectly  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  with 
a  sudden  start  as  if  he  were  galvanized  by  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  "  It  was  the  tenth  of 
July." 

"  And  this,"  exclaimed  my  father,  "  is  only  the 
seventh  of  August  !     Oh  !  Henry,  Henry  !" 

"  Father,"  I  cried,  smitten  with  aS"right,  "you 
do  not  apprehend — you  do  not  conjecture " 

"  Good  heavens  !  can  it  be  possible  P"  moaned 
Henry.  "  No  !  no  !  —  such  a  horrible  cala- 
mity  " 

"  Alas  !"  ejaculated  my  father,  "  I  fear  the 
very  worst.  Yes  ! — there  is  no  doubt  upon  the 
point !— for  you,  unhappy  boy,  are  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  still  a  paituer  in  that  house  wbich 
is  now  bankrupt,  and  which  involves  jou  in  its 
own  ruin !" 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  father  !"  I  cried  ;  "  it  were 
impossible  !     There  would  be  no  justice " 

"  Ab,  Ellen  !"  said  my  sire,  compassionately, 
"  law  is  not  always  justice— and  I  fear  me  that  in 
this  instance  the  law  is  utterly  against  poor 
Henry.  See  !  what  says  Perkins  in  his  hurriedly 
written  postscript  ?  —  '  Foor  Mr  Macdonald  is 
almost  distracted  ;  hut  he  fails  not  to  thinJc  of 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Wakefield ;  and  he  feels 
deeply  for  you'.' — Alas,  what  meaning  can  be  at- 
tached to  this  postscript " 

"  It  were  better,"  I  said,  "  to  see  Mr.  Wilkinson 
at  once,  and  ascertain  the  exact  position  in  which 
Henry  is  placed.  Come !  let  us  all  set  off  to- 
gether !" 

I  hurried  up  to  my  chamber — put  on  my  bonnet 
ond  scarf— and  sped  down-stairs  again.  We  did 
No.  68.— Peect. 


not  wait  to  order  the  carriage  :  a  cab  was  quickly 
fetched — and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  Fur- 
nival's  Inn.  Suspense  was  most  strong  and  pain- 
ful in  the  hearts  of  all  three  ;  we  felt  as  if  wo 
were  possibly  looking  a  very  grave  and  serious 
calamity  in  the  face.  It  was  with  no  very  en- 
viable emotions,  therefore,  that  my  father,  Henry, 
and  myself  ascended  the  staircase  to  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's office.  The  lawyer,  being  disengaged,  re- 
ceived us  immediately  ;  and  the  letters  which  had 
communicated  such  terrible  catastrophes  were 
placed  in  his  hand.  Tbe  case  in  respect  to  the 
notice  for  the  dissolution  of  partnership  was  then 
fully  explained  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  said,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation — for  tbe  point  was,  alas  1 
only  too  clear, — "  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  you  are  still  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Macdonald  and  Company  ;  and  therefore  you  are 
involved  in  its  present  calamity." 

Henrjr's  countenance,  previously  pale,  now  be- 
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camo  of  a  deadly  pallor.  I  seized  his  hand,  and 
pressed  it  hastily,— whispering  some  encouraging 
vords  in  his  ear. 

"  And  do  you  mean,  Mr.  'Wiikinson,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  the  house  of  Macdonald  becomes  bank- 
rupt, I  also  shall  be  declared  a  bankrupt  ?— that  my 
name  will  be  paraded  in  the  Gazette  — thut  I  shall 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  in  a  public  tribu- 
nal  " 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  interrupted  Mr.  "Wil- 
kinson, "  no  possible  blame  can  attach  itself  to 
you  —  nor  indeed  for  that  matter  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donald either,  so  far  as  we  at  present  understand 
the  business " 

"  But  the  disgrace  !  the  disgrace !"  ejaculated 
Henry  with  vehemence. 

"  The  most  fastidious  or  scrupulous  person  in 
the  whole  world,"  rejoined  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  could 
not  consider,  much  less  proclaim  that  any  disgrace 
would  attach  itself  unto  you.  Besides,  your  tale 
will  be  very  soon  told,  and  the  facts  will  be  ren- 
dered apparent.  You  have  never  been  veritably  a 
partner — you  have  never  exercised  the  authority 
of  one — you  have  never  received  any  share  of 
the  profits  :  indeed  a  bill  might  be  filed  in  Chan- 
cery  " 

"  But  in  the  meantime,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  my 
name  may  be  paraded  in  the  Gazette " 

"  That  is  really  so  small  an  evil,"  said  the  law- 
yer, "  in  comparison  with  others  that  might  have 
presented  themselves " 

"What  mean  you?"  demanded  Henry.  "Surely 
this  evil  is  sufficient  !" 

"  I  mean,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  at- 
torney, "  that  if  the  marriage  settlements  had 
been  already  signed,  two-thirds  of  Miss  Percy's 
fortune,  being  made  over  to  yourself,  would  be- 
come liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  of  Macdonald 
and  Co.: — and  if  the  country  seat  and  domain 
were  already  purchased,  that  property  likewise 
might  have  been  held  liable  !" 

"Oh!  good  heavens,  Ellen!"  exclaimed  my 
cousin,  his  countenance  expressing  dismay  at  the 
bare  idea  of  these  contingencies  which  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son was  suggesting :  "  from  what  perils  have  you 
escaped ! — you  might  have  been  ruined  on  my 
account !" 

My  father  now  rose  from  his  seat ;  and  taking 
the  hand  of  each  of  us,  he  said,  "  My  dear  Ellen 
— my  dear  Henry — pray  take  my  advice.  Go  out 
and  walk  together — or  return  home ;  and  I  will 
speedily  rejoin  you.  I  wish  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson." 

I  understood  my  father's  meaning :  I  saw  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  must  be  conducted  with- 
out excitement,  and  must  be  envisaged  by  a  becom- 
ing calmness.  I  therefore  at  once  complied  with 
his  recommendation ;  and  Henry  accompanied  me 
from  the  lawyer's  office.  We  began  to  walk  slowly 
towards  Great  Ormond  Street,  1  leaning  upon  my 
lover's  arm. 

"  In  all  this,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Henry,  "  you 
do  not  blame  me  ?" 

"  Blame  you,  Henry  ?"  I  ejaculated,  with  fer- 
vour :  "  it  is  impossible !  In  entering  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  were  acting  for 
the  best — you  were  pursuing  that  laudable  career 
of  industry  in  which  you  had  embarked " 

"  And  if  my  name,  Ellen,  should  appear  in  the 
Gazette,  associated  with  that  of  Macdonald,  as  an 


insolvent  or  a  bankrupt,"  said  Henry — and  I  felt 
his  form  quiver  as  I  held  his  arm, — "  would  not 
you " 

"  Oh,  Henry  !"  I  exclaimed,  conjecturing  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind ;  "  how  can  you  think  of 
putting  such  a  question  to  me  ?  Have  you  re- 
ceived no  proofs  of  my  love  and  devotion  ? — are 
there  no  additional  proofs  which  I  may  yet  afibrd  ?" 
I  asked,  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  idea  that  was 
floating  in  my  mind.  "  But  let  us  not  now  say 
another  syllable  upon  the  subject; — let  us  wait 
until  my  father  rejoins  us !  We  shall  then  under- 
stand the  precise  position  in  which  you  are 
placed." 

We  reached  Great  Ormond  Street;  and  there 
we  remained  not  long  in  suspense,  for  my  father 
soon  made  his  appearance.  We  both  saw  that  his 
countenance  was  grave  and  serious,  as  he  said  to 
us,  "  Now,  my  dear  children,  listen  with  calmness 
and  fortitude  to  the  statement  which  I  have  to 
make." 

We  all  three  sat  down ;  and  my  father  continued 
speaking  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Henry,  that  you  aro 
involved  in  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
of  the  firm  of  Macdonald  and  Company.  If  Mr. 
Macdonald  succumb  beneath  the  blow,  you  will  bo 
deemed  a  bankrupt  with  him — you  will  bo  sub- 
jected to  all  the  same  inconveniences  and  conse- 
quences as  if  you  had  been  a  partner  for  as  many 
years  as  you  have  been  for  days  only — and  though 
the  public  may  sympathize  with  you,  yet  can  the 
law  make  no  exception  in  your  favour.  Scarcely 
had  you  both  left  Mr.  Wilkinson's  office,  when  an 
eminent  barrister  happened  to  call  in ;  and  this 
was  the  opinion  that  he  expressed.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Macdonald  may  be  enabled  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  wherein  these  failures  have 
placed  him " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  double  knock  at  the 
front  door  ;  and  the  servant  speedily  entered  the 
room,  to  intimate  that  a  gentleman  from  Paisley — 
Mr.  Graham  by  name — desired  to  see  Mr.  Wake- 
field,  whom  he  had  ineffectually  sought  at  his 
lodgings. 

"Ah,  Alexander  Graham!"  ejaculated  Henry: 
"Mr.  Macdonald's  nephew !  He  is  doubtless  come 
concerning  this  business " 

"  You  had  better  go  and  see  him  alone  in  an- 
other room,"  I  said ;  "  for  he  may  consider  the 
aflfair  to  be  of  a  private  nature " 

"  "No,  my  dear  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  ho 
shall  speak  in  your  presence — in  the  presence  of 
my  uncle  likewise  !  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.— ■ 
Let  Mr.  Graham  be  introduced  to  this  room," 
added  Henry,  turning  towards  the  domestic. 

In  a  few  moments  Alexander  Graham  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  about 
Henry's  own  age — namely,  two-and-twenty — tole- 
rably good-looking,  of  slender  figure  and  genteel 
address.  His  countenance  indicated  a  sorrowful 
condition  of  mind ;  and  taking  Henry's  hand,  he 
wrung  it  with  much  fervour,  murmuring,  "  My 
dear  Wakefield,  my  uncle  has  sent  mo  to  you — do 
not  misjudge  him  ! — I  beseech  you  not  to  misjudge 
him ! — for  he  is  innocent  of  any  evil  design  to- 
wards yourself !" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !"  exclaimed  Henry  :  "  I  know 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  an  honourable  man  !  But 
tell  me  everything,  Alexander — speak  out  candidly! 
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This  13  my  cousin  iliss  Percy — you  must  recollect 
her — you  saw  ber  at  Paisley.  And  this  is  my 
uncle  ilr.  Forsyth.  Speak  therefore  candidly — I 
have  no  secrets  from  my  beloved  relatives." 

"You  must  prepare  yourself,  "Wakefield,"  said 
Alexander  Graham,  "  to  hear  the  very  worst.  The 
conflagration  at  my  uncle's  principal  factory  in- 
flicted a  blow  which  would  have  been  surmounted 
with  comparative  ease,  serious  though  it  were,  if  it 
had  not  happened  simultaneously  with  the  failure 
of  Eawlins  and  Sydney.  You  know  the  faith  my 
uncle  reposed  in  that  house " 

"  And  which  was  doubtless  strengthened,"  inter- 
jected Henry,  "by  the  statements  which  I  from 
time  to  time  transmitted  from  New  York ;  for  in 
that  city  the  credit  of  the  firm  stood  on  the  highest 
eminence.  But  tell  me,  Alexander,  in  one  word 
—what  will  be  the  result  ?  Can  your  uncle  sur- 
vive the  blow?  or  will  he  succumb?" 

The  answer  might  be  immediately  read  in  Alex- 
ander Graham's  countenance,  even  before  he  spoke 
the  words  which  were  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
desperate  condition  of  Mr.  Alacdonald's  affairs. 

"  ily  uncle,"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "sees 
tuin  staring  him  in  the  face.  It  would  require  an 
enormous  sum  to  save  him  from  perdition  and  en- 
able him  to  retrieve  bis  affairs :  but  whence  could 
he  obtain  such  a  sum  ?  where  could  he  find  it  ? 

In  a  few  days Alas !  my  dear  "Wakefield,  my 

uncle  is  half  distracted  at  the  thought — and  I  also 
am  poignantly  afflicted " 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,  Alexander," 
enid  Henry,  in  a  sombre  tone :  "  ruin— bankruptcy 
— exposure — and  disgrace  !" 

"  Believe  me,  "Wakefield— believe  me,"  cried  the 
young  man,  '■  my  uncle  was  incapable  of  wilfully 
icjuring  you  !  The  other  day  he  was  rich  and 
flourishing,  when  with  the  most  benevolent  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for 
the  services  you  had  rendered  him,  he  made  you 
bis  partner.  It  is  true  that  there  might  have 
been  this  much  of  selfishness  in  his  views,  that  he 
sought  permanently  to  avail  himself  of  the  zeal, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  aptitude  for  business 
which  you  had  all  along  displayed.  At  all  events, 
on  the  day  when  you  signed  those  deeds  at  Liver- 
pool, my  uncle  bad  every  reason  to  believe  him- 
self a  man  of  wealth  and  property.  Therefore, 
Wakefield,  he  did  not  wilfully  wrong  you— calami- 
ties have  suddenly  smitten  him— they  struck  him 
blow  upon  blow  !  "Who  could  have  foreseen  that 
on  the  very  occasion  when  through  the  negligence 
of  a  clerk  the  assurance-premium  was  left  unpaid, 
the  fire  would  break  out  and  its  ravages  extend  to 
so  fearful  a  degree  ?  Or  who  could  foresee  that 
one  of  the  greatest  American  houses  established  at 
Liverpool,  and  which  every  one  believed  to  be  as 
safe  and  as  solvent  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself, 
would  suddenly  suspend  its  payments,  with  the 
startling  development  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
virtually  bankrupt  for  years  and  that  it  does  not 
possess  assets  sufficient  to  promise  a  dividend  of 
a  shilliog  in  the  pound  r" 

"Say  nothing  more  in  extenuation  of  your 
uncle,"  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  for  as  my  cousin  and 
my  uncle  will  tell  you,  I  have  from  the  very  first 
proclaimed  my  conviction  that  he  is  an  honourable 
man,  suffering  from  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  controul." 

Young  Graham  pressed  Henry's  band  in  ac- 


knowledgment of  this  assurance ;  and  I  said  to  my 
father,  "Let  us  now  leave  them  for  the  present : 
they  may  have  various  details  of  business  to  talk 
over." 

My  sire  saw  that  I  had  some  motive  for  in- 
ducing him  to  leave  the  room  with  mc ;  and  he 
accordingly  followed  into  another  apartment. 

"  Now,  my  dear  father,"  I  said,  "  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ?" 

"  What  icould  you  do,  Ellen,"  he  ejaculated,  for 
a  moment  surveying  me  uneasily,  as  if  he  conjec- 
tured what  was  passing  in  my  mind  and  was  very 
far  from  approving  of  it.  "No  positive  harm  can 
happen  to  Henry — he  has  no  property  to  be  seized 
—the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  re- 
verted  to  himself  as  commission  and  profits  on  his 
year's  transactions  in  America,  were  all  left  in  Mr. 
Macdonald's  hands,  and  therefore  have  becoma 
merged  in  the  common  ruin.  Henry  cannot  bo 
put  into  prison — and  I  repeat,  he  has  no  property 
to  be  taken  from  him.  He  may  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  go  to  Scotland  to  pass  some 
examination,  or  whatever  the  process  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  law  of  sequestration  or  bank- 
ruptcy, whichever  they  call  it " 

"  But  the  disgrace,  father — the  disgrace !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Do  you  not  see  that  the  bare  idea  of 
all  this  has  pierced  like  iron  into  Henry's  soul  ? 
Ah!  and  I  can  well  understand  it !  He  feels  that  at 
the  very  outset  of  life,  when  only  having  recently 
entered  on  the  career  of  manhood,  his  name  has  a 
stigma  thrown  upon  it " 

"  But  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Ellen,"  interrupted 
my  father  "  it  is  a  fastidiousness  amounting  almost 
to  an  affectation " 

"Not  so  ! — for  in  such  cases  everything  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  individual ! 
It  is  useless,  my  dear  father,"  I  continued,  "  to 
argue  whether  or  not  this  sensitiveness  be  justified 
or  whether  it  be  overstrained, — still  it  cannot  be 
helped !  I  know — I  feel  the  blow  will  be  struck 
at  Henry's  happiness " 

"  Then  if  such  be  your  idea,  Ellen,"  exclaimed 
my  father,  "for  heaven's  sake  follow  the  bent  of 
your  own  generous  impulses  ! — for  I  see  that  there 
is  some  idea  now  floating  in  your  mind." 

"  Yes,  father,"  I  said ;  "  and  my  resolution 
is  taken.  Henry  is  the  very  personification  of 
honour;  and  Oh!  I  love  him  because  he  is  so 
high-minded  and  so  well-principled  !  Yes — I  love 
him  for  his  mental  qualities  even  more  than  for 
his  good  looks  !  No  blight  shall  seize  upon  such 
a  soul — no  evil  influence  shall  be  shed  upon  it!  — 
No!— better  far  that  in  poverty  we  should  wed, 
or  that  our  marriage  should  be  postponed— that  I 
should  return  to  the  stage  and  that  he  should  go 
forth  into  the  world  again." 

"Noble-minded  girl  that  you  are!"  exclaimed 
my  father  J  "  I  was  first  of  all  disposed  to  be  angry 
when  I  suspected  what  was  passing  in  your  mind  ; 
but  now  I  cannot  give  utterance  to  a  single  word 
of  blame  !" 

"And,  therefore,  my  dear  father,"  I  said,  seizing 
both  his  hands,  and  looking  up  into  his  coun- 
tenance, "  you  will  assist  me  in  the  course  which  I 
have  resolved  to  pursue  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  girl," answered  my  sire:  "I  will 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  second  your  admirable 
intentions!" 

We  then  consulted  together  for  about  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  interral 
Henry  joined  us. 

"  You  see  that  Mr.  Macdonald,"  he  said,  "  not 
satisfied  with  having  written  me  that  letter  con- 
veying the  terrible  intelligence,  deemed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  send  oflf  his  nephew  to  enter  into  more 
detailed  explanations — as  well  as  for  another  pur> 
pose " 

"And  that  other  purpose,  Henry?"  inquired 
my  father. 

"You  know  that  the  money  which  was  due 
to  myself  in  the  shape  of  salary,  commissions, 
and  profits,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  Not  requiring  the  money,  I  left  it  in 
Mr.  Macdonald's  hands,  intending  to  draw  a 
cheque  for  it  when  I  might  need  the  sum " 

"  And  that  money  is  lost,  Henry  ?"  I  said. 
"  But  no  matter  ! — do  not  despond  !" 

"  Ob,  I  am  not  grieving  for  the  loss  of  my 
m«ney  !"  he  exclaimed :  "  but  I  was  about  to  tell 
you  how  considerately  and  thoughtfully  poor  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  behaved.  He  has  sent  me  by  his 
nephew  Alexander  the  entire  amount  which  is  due 
to  me  :  but  I  would  not  take  it  !  I  said,  '  No,  it 
is  neither  Mr.  Macdonald's  to  give  nor  mine  to  re- 
ceive :  it  belongs  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm,  and 
to  them  only  must  it  be  given.' — So  I  have  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  Alexander  will  take  it  back  to 
Paisley.     Thither  must  I  accompany  him——" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  said  ;  "  it  were  well 
for  you  to  depart  -with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  ascertain  for  yourself  precisely  bow  matters 
stand." 

To  be  brief,  Henry  "Wakefield  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  leave  the  metropolis  in  the  course  of  that 
day:  and  when  the  moment  came  for  us  to  bid 
each  other  farewell,  he  said  to  me  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  Alas,  dear  Ellen !  how  short-sighted  are 
mortals  !  How  easy  it  is  for  them  to  propose  on 
the  one  hand,  but  with  what  fatal  opposition  to 
their  designs  does  heaven  dispose  on  the  other 
hand  !  AVhen  I  returned  from  Scotland  the  other 
day,  we  thought  that  we  were  meeting  to  part  no 
more " 

"  Henry,"  I  murmured— for  my  voice  was 
nearly  choked  with  the  violence  of  my  emo- 
tions, "  be  courageous— gather  all  your  fortitude 
to  your  aid!" 

"  Oh,  dearest  Ellen,  if  it  were  a  calamity  of 
some  other  kind,"  he  cried,  "  it  would  be  far  more 
tolerable.  If  for  instance  it  were  the  loss  of 
wealth,  entailing  the  necessity  of  hard-toiling  in- 
dustry upon  myself,  I  should  not  complain  !  No ! 
— taethinks  I  should  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  earn 
a  competency  for  you  !" 

"  Go,  Henry — go,  my  well  beloved  !"  I  said  : 
"  proceed  to  Paisley — and  perhaps  everything  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  quite  so  bad  as  you  appre- 
hend !" 

"At  all  events,"  ho  responded,  "my  absence 
Bball  not  be  a  moment  longer  than  circumstances 
render  necessary;  and  therefore  we  shall  soon  meet 
again,  dear  Ellen." 

"  Yes,  Henry,"  I  said  :  "  we  shall  perhaps  meet 
sooner  than  you  now  expect." 

He  looked  at  mo  for  an  instant  as  if  he  thought 
that  I  had  some  ulterior  view,  or  that  there 
was  some  hidden  significancy  in  my  remark.  And 
Oh !  when  I  beheld  those  handsome  dark  brown 
eyes  gazing  with  love  and  tenderness  upon  me — 


and  when  I  beheld  a  pensive  sadness  mingling 
with  the  animation  of  ardent  affection  which 
beamed  upon  the  nobly  beautiful  countenance  of 
my  cousin — I  felt  that  I  could  make  any  sacrifice, 
so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  heart  of  that  beloved  one  from  a  pang ! 

"  Now  go,  Henry,"  I  said  ;  "  and  sustain  your 
courage.  Remember  that  even  if  adversity  should 
shed  upon  you  its  direst  afflictions,  my  love  will 
continue  constant  and  imperishable,  knowing  no 
decrease.  But  adversity  will  not  follow  you, 
dearest  Henry — for  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  and 
your  life  has  been  too  pure  and  good  to  permit 
that  same  heaven  to  do  aught  beyond  bringing  you 
through  a  temporary  ordeal.  I  have  faith  in  the 
future ;  and  it  is  in  no  thoughtless  spirit  that  I 
proclaim  my  conviction  that  prosperity  and  happi* 
ness  will  constitute  the  main  tenour  of  our  lives." 

Cheered  and  encouraged  by  these  words,  Henry 
took  his  departure,  in  company  with  Alexander 
Graham,  for  Paisley.  My  father  had  in  the  mean- 
while obtained  an  interview  with  young  Graham 
alone  ;  and  he  had  ascertained  the  sum  that  would 
be  absolutely  needful  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  of  Macdonald  and  Co.,  and  save  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy. For  the  remainder  of  that  day  my  father 
was  busied  in  transacting  a  certain  business  with 
which  I  had  entrusted  him ;  and  be  passed  the 
night  at  my  house — for  on  the  morrow  we  were  to 
set  off  on  a  long  journey  together. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

ME.   MACDONALD. 

Beda  saw  that  something  unpleasant  had  oo* 
curred  ;  and  as  the  faithful  girl  was  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  admitted  to  my  confidence  in  all 
things,  I  afforded  her  a  certain  insight  into  the 
cause  of  these  new  troubles  that  had  arisen.  She 
was  greatly  distressed  ;  but  with  characteristic 
fortitude  she  conquered  her  own  emotions  in  order 
to  be  the  better  enabled  to  administer  consolation 
unto  me.  I  assured  her  that  iny  mind  was  nerved 
with  the  utmost  fortitude — that  having  now 
looked  the  calamity  in  the  face,  I  had  already  be- 
come resigned  to  it— and  that  indeed  I  rejoiced  at 
being  enabled  to  avert  its  worst  effects,  which  was 
the  aim  I  had  now  in  view.  Beda  at  first  desired 
to  accompany  me  on  the  journey  which  I  was  to 
undertake  on  the  morrow ;  but  I  begged  her  not  to 
press  the  wish— for  I  said,  "  I  would  rather,  Beda, 
that  you  should  remain  at  home,  so  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  pay  your  attentions  to  Miss  Glent* 
worth." 

Beda  understood  what  I  meant ;  and  she  at  once 
yielded.  She  knew  that  I  was  more  or  less  alarmed 
on  account  of  Mary  Glentworth's  altered  state  of 
mind,  and  by  the  recollection  of  that  scene  which 
had  occurred  on  the  evening  of  my  return  from 
Willowbridge,  when  Mary  had  gazed  upon  me 
with  such  an  expression  of  strangp,  cold  stupor. 
In  plain  terms,  Betla  knew  that  I  wished  her  to 
keep  to  a  certain  extent  a  watch  upon  Mary 
Glentworth, — not  with  any  undue  impertinence  of 
espial,  but  in  the  spirit  of  purest  and  most  disin- 
terested  friendliness.  And  here,  speaking  of  Mary 
Glentworth,  I  may  add  that  I  had  afforded  her 
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some  insight  into  the  misfortunes  which  had  over- 
taken vaj  cousin  Henry  ;  she  showed  much  real 
sympathy  and  distress — she  spoke  most  kindly  and 
affectionately  to  me  ;  but  all  this  friendly  concern 
appeared  soon  to  die  away — not  exactly  into 
apathy — but  to  be  absorbed  aa  it  were  in  that 
inward  contemplation  on  which  Mary  Glentworth 
always  now  seemed  bent,  as  if  her  heart  che- 
rished some  secret  that  was  serving  as  the  focus 
for  all  her  own  sentiments,  emotions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings. 

On  the  following  day  my  father  and  I  set  off 
on  our  journey ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  we  reached  Paisley — for  thai  was  our  desti- 
nation, and  thither  we  proceeded  without  stop- 
ping. We  took  up  our  quarters  at  an  hotel ;  and 
so  soon  as  we  had  partaken  of  refreshments,  we 
retired  to  the  chambers  that  were  respectively 
provided  for  our  accommodation.  We  did  not 
make  any  communication  to  Henry  nor  to  Mr. 
Macdonald  that  evening :  indeed  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  keep  our  presence  in  Paisley  a  secret 
from  Henry  until  after  certain  matters  should 
have  been  transacted  with  the  manufacturer  him- 
self. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  after  breakfast,  my 
father  penned  a  note  which  he  despatched  by  a 
messenger,  who  was  charged  to  deliver  it  privately 
and  secretly  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham.  The  messenger  set  off;  and  in  about 
half-an-hour  young  Graham  made  his  appearance 
at  the  hotel.  He  was  astonished  on  beholding 
me ;  for  my  father  in  bis  note  bad  not  mentioned 
my  presence  in  Paisley. 

"  Where  is  Henry  now  f"  inquired  my  father ; 
"and  have  you  followed  the  injunction  given  in 
my  letter?" 

"  Implicitly,  Mr.  Forsyth,"  answered  Graham  : 
"  I  have  not  mentioned  to  a  soul  your  arrival 
in  this  town.  As  for  Henry  Wakefield,  he  has 
gone  to  see  my  uncle's  attorney,  who  is  charged 
to  lay  before  him  a  complete  statement  of  the 
affairs " 

"  Then  there  is  every  prospect,"  said  my  father, 
"  that  Henry  will  be  engaged  at  the  attorney's 
for  some  hours  P" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Graham.  "But 
Oh,  Mr.  Forsyth  !  what  made  you  come  to  Pais- 
ley ?  and  you  too.  Miss  Percy  ?  Think  you  that 
my  poor  uncle,  afflicted  and  humiliated  as  he  is, 
will  feel  pleasure  in  looking  you  in  the  face,  when 
he  must  think  that  you  regard  him  as  the  author 
—though  the  involuntary  one — of  Henry  Wake- 
field's misfortune  in  becoming  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  impending  bankruptcy?" 

"  Is  the  state  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  affairs  gene- 
rally known  throughout  Paisley  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Alas,  yes !"  replied  Alexander.  "  Do  not  evil 
news  ever  travel  fast  ?— and  the  instant  it  was 
known  that  the  house  of  Qawlins  and  Sydney  had 
stopped  payment " 

"To  be  sure!"  interjected  my  father:  "such 
circumstances  are  sure  to  be  known.  And  now, 
Mr.  Graham,  with  regard  to  our  presence  in  this 
town,  it  can  be  barely  necessary  for  me  to  give 
you  the  assurance  that  we  come  not  to  reproach 
your  undo— but  on  the  contrary,  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  'Nor  perhaps  is  that 
all !  But  you  shall  know  everything  presently. 
Have  the  kindness  to  procure  for  us  an  interview 


with  your  uncle  as  speedily  as  possible — arrange 
it  so  that  we  may  be  alone  with  him — or  at  least 
that  only  yourself  may  be  present  in  addition  to 
us— while  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep 
our  presence  in  Paisley  a  secret  from  Henry 
Wakefield  until  we  ourselves  shall  say  that  the 
time  is  come  to  reveal  it." 

Alexander  Graham  gazed  upon  us  with  curi- 
osity and  wonder :  he  knew  not  what  to  think 
concerning  our  visit  to  Paisley ;  and  he  at  length 
said,  "  My  uncle  is  now  in  his  counting-house — I 
left  him  busied  with  his  books.  He  is  alone — he 
has  given  orders  that  he  is  not  to  be  dia> 
turbed " 

"  But  he  will  see  us,  Mr.  Graham  ?"  said  my 
father ;  "  for  I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  not 
idly  nor  unduly  trespass  upon  his  time." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  and  you 
shall  see  my  uncle.  Miss  Percy,  it  is  only  a 
twelvemonth  since  you  were  last  at  Paisley ;  and 
then  you  beheld  in  Mr.  Macdonald  a  man  who 
had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  riches  and  whose 
prosperity  was  indicated  by  his  looks.  Now  all  is 
changed !  He  is  ruined  in  his  fortunes — and  in 
the  course  of  even  a  few  days  since  the  blow 
struck  him,  he  has  become  changed  in  counte- 
nance and  in  gait.  He  is  pale — he  stoops 
alas  !  you  will  pity  him  ;  for  I  know  that  you  are 
incapable  of  blaming  him  !" 

"  And  Mrs.  Macdonald — and  the  daughters,"  I 
said  J  "  do  they  bear  up  against  the  calamity  ?" 

Alexander  Graham's  eyes  filled  with  tears :  he 
gave  no  answer— and  I  was  sorry  that  I  put  the 
question. 

"  Come,"  I  said  to  my  father ;  "  let  us  accom- 
pany Mr.  Graham  :  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !" 

We  proceeded  to  the  factory  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's counting-house  was  now  situated ;  for  he 
possessed  two  or  three  different  establishments 
in  Paisley.  Alexander  Graham  entered  the  office 
first,  to  assure  himself  that  his  uncle  was  alone ; 
and  then  he  made  a  sign  for  us  to  advance  from 
the  ante  room  where  we  had  tarried  for  a  few 
moments. 

"Alexander,"  said  Mr,  Macdonald,  "what 
means  this?— who  comes?  Did  I  not  say  that  I 
desired  to  be  left  alone  ?  Am  I  not  overwhelmed 
with  accounts " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Alexander 
deferentially ;  "  but  when  you  see  who  it  is 
that " 

"  What !  is  it  possible  ?  Miss  Percy !"  ex- 
claimed Macdonald,  now  hastening  forward  to 
greet  me.  "  Ah  !  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  see  you " 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  interrupted 
him,  in  a  kind  tone,  "you  must  not  be  displeased 
that  I  have  thus  obtruded  myself  \xpoii  you.  Per- 
mit me  to  introduce  my  uncle  Mr.  Forsyth,  of 
whom  no  doubt  Henry  has  already  spoken  to  you." 

"  He  has.  Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Macdonald,  as 
he  bowed  to  my  father.  "  Ah,  poor  Henry  !  it  is 
the  severest  pang  of  all !  —I  feel  it  quite  as  much 
as  the  blow  which  has  smitten  my  wife  and 
children,  and  perhaps  made  beggars  of  them !" 

"No,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  said,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble  that  such  a  fearful  calamity  as  this  can  over- 
take the  family  whom  you  so  fondly  and  dearly 
love !" 

"Alas,  Miss  Percy,"  responded  the  manufac- 
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turer,  iu  a  faltering  tone,  "  you  do  not  suspect  the 
extent  to  which  my  affairs  are  involved.  The  loss 
of  my  factory,  with  all  the  goods  it  contained,  was 
equivalent  at  least  to  eighty  thousand  pounds:  the 
failure  of  the  American  house  involved  me  to  the 
extent  of  seventy  thousand  pounds;  and  there  are 
two  other  houses  which  having  been  ruined  by  that 
BHuie  stoppage,  are  now  unable  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements with  me.  In  a  word,  Miss  Percy,  when 
everything  has  been  taken  by  my  creditors,  the 
whole  of  my  liabilities  will  yet  remain  unsettled ! 
In  such  circumstances  what  hope  does  there  exist 
for  my  family  ?" 

"Do  you  not  believe,  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  asked, 
"  that  where  misfortunes  are  unavoidable,  and  have 
not  been  brought  down  by  any  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer,  it  is  probable  that  heaven  may 
send  assistance  in  some  form  or  another  ?" 

"  If  heaven  sent  assistance  at  all,  Miss  Percy," 
replied  the  manufacturer,  "  it  would  be  through 
the  medium  of  an  angel,  like  yourself!  And  Oh  ! 
believe  me,  I  thank  you— cordially  and  sincerely 
thank  you  for  the  sympathy  which  you  are  dis- 
playing towards  me !" 

"Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  answered,  "I  have  every 
reason  to  experience  a  feeling  of  friendship  for 
you.  You  know  how  I  am  situated  with  my 
cousin;  and  therefore  all  the  sense  of  obligation 
which  he  harbours  towards  you  is  shared  by  myself. 
You  took  the  fatherless  youth  by  the  hand  and 
gave  him  the  means  of  earning  his  bread :  you 
were  kind  to  his  mother,  my  own  revered  aunt : — 
when  she  died,  you  came  forward  as  the  adviser 
and  the  consoler — you  showed  confidence  in  Henry, 
when  still  a  mere  youth — you  despatched  him  to 
America— in  a  word,  Mr.  Macdonald " 

"  Why  recapitulate  this.  Miss  Percy  ?"  said  the 
worthy  manufacturer,  wiping  away  the  tears  from 
bis  cheeks.  "I  only  performed  a  Christian  duty; 
and  if  I  had  the  same  opportunities,  and  the  same 
circumstances  were  to  ajTise,  I  would  pursue  the 
same  course  over  again.  Ah,  Miss  Percy !  I  have 
studied  to  be  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  and 
a  stanch  friend — I  have  never  wilfully  injured 
any  one — and  yet  in  my  old  age  misfortunes  enter 
my  house  like  a  ravaging  army !" 

"Oh,  my  dear  uncle!"  exclaimed  Alexander 
Graham,  clasping  his  hands  and  giving  way  to 
his  afQiction. 

"No,  no  !"  I  interjected,  "do  not  despair  !  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Macdonald,  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
you  apprehend!  Indeed,  your  wife  and  family 
will  not  miss  a  single  comfort  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed! — your  own  credit,  Mr.  Maedo- 
uald,  will  be  saved — and  Henry  will  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  reason  be  spared " 

"  Miss  Percy,  what  mean  you  ?  what  mean 
you  ?"  asked  the  manufacturer,  surveying  me  with 
bewilderment, — instinctively  prompted  to  hope  for 
something,  yet  daring  not  to  give  way  to  so  wild 
an  idea.  "It  is  kind— most  kind  of  you  to  shape 
in  the  form  of  assurances  the  wishes  of  your 
heart !     But,  alas " 

"Uncle!"  ejaculated  Alexander  Graham,  with 
a  species  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  on  his  good- 
looking  countenance,  "  do  not  despond !  Eest  as- 
sured that  Miss  Percy  has  come  hither  for  some 
purpose,  and  that  she  is  the  angel  whom  heaven 
has  sent  to  raise  you  up  in  the  hour  of  your  bitter 
need  I" 


\  My  heart  was  swelling  with  emotions :  the  tears 
were  flowing  down  my  cheeks.  I  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  break  gradually  that  intelligence 
which  I  feared  to  communicate  too  abruptly;  and 
now,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  my  feelings,  I 
gave  vent  to  them  amidst  broken  murmurs  and 
gasping  sobs — saying,  "You  are  saved,  excellent 
man!  you  are  saved  ! — you  who  took  compassion 
upon  my  fatherless  cousin,  heaven  has  now  taken 
compassion  on  you— and  I  the  humble  instru- 
ment !" 

The  manufacturer  was  quivering  with  suspense 
as  well  as  with  other  emotions :  he  saw  that  some 
stupendous  change  was  about  to  take  place  in  hia 
position — but  he  scarcely  comprehended  what. 
My  father  now  handed  me  some  papers  from  hia 
pocket-book;  and  proffering  them  to  Mr.  Macdo- 
nald, I  said,  "Here  my  dear  sir,  are  cheques,  bills, 
and  bank  receipts,  for  the  sum  that  will  redeem 
you.     Take  it — it  is  yours  !" 

The  manufacturer  gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment 
in  stupid  astonishment :  then  bursting  into  tears, 
he  turned  round  to  his  desk,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  wept  aloud.  As  for  Alexander 
Graham,  he  staggered  against  the  wall ;  and  there 
he  likewise  wept  profusely.  Need  I  say  that  my 
father  was  deeply  affected— or  that  I  experienced 
one  of  the  most  delicious  moments  of  my  life  ? 

And  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
starting  up  from  his  seat  at  the  desk,  took  the 
bank-receipts  and  other  securities  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  London :  he  hurriedly 
glanced  over  them — he  scanned  them  with  the 
keenest,  most  eager  scrutiny,  yet  with  a  feverish 
celerity : — he  was  evidently  taking  the  step  to 
convince  himself  that  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  that 
it  was  a  reality  !  And  when  he  found  that  it  was 
really  no  vision,  but  that  the  money  was  there  — 
bills,  cheques,  and  bank-receipts,  representing  the 
vast  sum  which  would  reinstate  his  credit  in  a  mo- 
ment— he  sank  on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  exclaiming 
with  the  very  wildness  of  passionate  joy,  "Yes  — 
you  are  an  angel !  You  have  saved  me !  But, 
Oh!  upon  what  terms  dare  I  accept  this  amount?" 

"On  your  own  terms,"  I  answered,  my  voice 
still  tremulous;  for  I  was  yet  revelling  as  it  were 
in  the  luxury  of  performing  a  good  action  of  such 
stupendous  magnitude.  "  I  shall  take  no  ac- 
knowledgment at  your  hands— not  a  line  of  writ- 
ing  shall  pass  between  us  !  Bise,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
I  beseech  you!" 

He  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips :  he  rose  up 
from  his  suppliant  posture  ;  and  said,  "  But  years 
must  elapse  before  I  could  ever  hope  to  pay  this 
money  back  again  !  years  must  even  elapse  before 
I  can  make  a  beginning  !  No,  no.  Miss  Percy — I 
must  not  take  such  a  sum  as  this  I  I  knew  that 
you  were  rich — Henry  told  me  so  :  but  such  an 
amount  as  that — why,  it  must  be  all  your  for-^ 
tune !" 

"  Mr.  Macdonald,"  I  said,  "  that  money  is  in* 
tended  for  your  use,  and  you  will  receive  it.  Let 
me  deal  candidly  with  you,  for  I  am  not  quite  so 
much  the  angel  as  you  think  ;  but  you  will  fiud 
that  tlioro  is  a  vast  amount  of  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  being  in  my  conduct.  Henry  would 
die  of  a  broken  heart  if  the  disgrace  of  your 
failure  redounded  upon  himself  !  I  love  Henry — 
and  I  would  rather  sacrifice  all  my  fortune  that  he 
should  live  to  make  me  some  day  a  happy  bride. 
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than  that  he  should  perish  because  I  chose  to  re- 
main rich.     Therefore,  my  dear  sir,  you  see  that  I 

am  selfish " 

"  Ob,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Macdonald,  "  if  the  world 
knew  no  other  selfishness  than  this,  what  a  paradise 
would  earth  be !" 

"  And  now  go,  my  dear  sir,"  I  hastily  said, — 
"  go  to  your  wife  and  daughters,  and  tell  them 
that  your  long  life  of  goodness  and  respectability 
is  not  to  be  tarnished  and  rendered  wretched  to- 
wards its  close  !  God  bless  you,  my  dear  sir !  and 
may  you  henceforth  prosper  !" 

I  turned  hastily  nway  to  avoid  any  farther  er- 
pression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer; and  said  to  Alexander  Graham  as  I  flew  to 
the  door,  "  Come  with  us  !" 

He  followed  my  father  and  myself ;  aad  when 
we  were  in  the  street,  I  said  to  him,  "  Be  so  kind 
as  to  repair  to  your  uncle's  lawyer — tell  Henry 
that  I  am  in  Paisley — that  I  wish  to  see  him — 
and  that  he  is  to  come  to  me  at  once.  Eut  in  the 
first  instance  break  to  him  what  I  have  just  done 
— or  at  least  afford  him  an  insight  into  it — for  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  give  all  the  ex- 
planations from  my  own  lips." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,  Miss  Percy  !"  replied  Alex- 
ander. "  Ob,  believe  me  !  I  would  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  to  serve  you  !" 

Away  he  sped  ;  and  I  accompanied  my  father 
back  to  the  hotel.  We  walked  on  in  silence :  my 
own  heart  was  now  again  too  full  of  emotion  to 
allow  my  lips  to  give  utterance  to  a  word — while 
my  father  was  naturally  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  enormous  sacrifice  which  I  had  made, 
and  which  though  he  had  been  fully  prepared  for 
it,  was  still  sufficient  to  bewilder  and  astound 
him. 

We  reached  the  hotel ;  and  my  father  under- 
stood  that  it  was  now  my  wish  to  be  left  alone  to 
tranquillize  my  feelings  and  prepare  myself  for 
the  approaching  interview  with  Henry.  But  not 
long  did  I  remain  alone  ;  for  presently  hasty  foot- 
steps were  heard  ascending  the  staircase — then 
the  door  was  burst  open — and  Henry  Wakefield 
entered  with  a  half-wild  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"Ellen,  my  beloved  I"  he  at  once  exclaimed, 
taking  me  by  the  hand ;  "  tell  me,  is  this  true  ?  is 
it  indeed  all  truth  that  I  have  been  told  ?" 

"  Whatever  Mr.  Graham  may  have  communi- 
cated  to  you,  Henry,"  I  said,  "  is  undoubtedly 
correct •" 

"Ellen,  you  are  an  angel  !"  and  he  folded  me 
in  his  arms.  "  Ob,  my  beloved !  is  it  possible 
that  you  havo  made  this  tremendous  sacrifice  ?" 

"  No  sacrifice,  my  dear  Henry  !"  I  said,  as  we 
sat  down  together.  "  Your  name  will  exist  un- 
tarnished— the  magnanimous  sensitiveness  of  your 
disposition  will  not  be  wounded " 

"  Ah !  and  thus  it  was  for  me — and  for  me 
only,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  have  done  this  ?" 

"  For  whom  else  would  you  have  me  do  it  ? 
Certainly  no  sentiment  of  friendship  or  gratitude 
towards  Mr.  Macdonald  would  have  been  powerful 
enough ■" 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  have  done  it  all  for  me,  Ellen !" 
he  cried,  almost  with  wildness.  "But  my  God! 
am  I  worthy  of  it?  Oh,  if  the  illimitable  love 
which  I  bear  you,  Ellen — if  the  resolve  which  is 
imperishable  in  my  heart,  to  make  your  happiaess 


the  study  of  my  life — if  to  cherish  you  as  never 
!  woman  was  before  cherished, — Oh  !  if  all  this, 
with  its  iafinite  variety  of  pure  and  ennobling 
influences,  bo  sufficient  to  render  me  worthy  of  the 
!  immensity  of  your  own  love — Oh  !  tJieii.,  Ellen,  I 
do  indeed  deserve  it !" 

"  Henry,  such  language  as  this  from  your  lips," 

I  said,  "is  more  than  an  adequate  reward  for  any 

!  little  sacrifice  I  may  havo  made.     And  indeed  it  is 

j  no  sacrifice  !     That  fortune  which  came  to  me  so 

suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  cau  scarcely  be  missed 

when  it  has  departed  in  a  similar  manner." 

"Oh!  but,  Ellen  dearest,"  ejaculated  Henry, 
"  you  have  not  parted  with  it  all  ?" 

"  Yes— all !"  I  answered  :  "  it  is  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  sum  which  would  save  Mr. 
Macdonald  from  the  ruin  and  the  disgrace  that 
would  redound  upon  yourself." 

"  All  your  fortune,  Ellen  ?"  cried  Henry,  with 
a  look  of  wild  affright. 

"  Compose  yourself — do  not  be  excited,"  I  said. 
"Yet— it  was  all  my  fortune  :  and  why  not  ?" 

"Then,  by  heaven  !  this  shall  not  be!"  he  ejacu. 
lated  :  "it  is  too  much  !  Macdonald  shall  at  least 
give  back  a  part !" — and  Henry  was  rushing  fran- 
tically,  when  I  ran  after  him  and  held  him  back. 

"  Stay  !"  I  said  ;  "  and  listen  to  me !  Let  Mr. 
Macdonald  keep  all  or  none;  for  it  is  only  the 
entire  sum  which  can  save  you  both— and  if  you 
are  not  to  be  thus  saved,  it  were  needless  to  fling 
away  a  portion  only.  Now,  Henry,  will  you  be 
led  by  me  ?  will  you  sufi"er  me  to  have  my  own 
way  ?" 

"  Ellen,  I  feel  distracted  at  the  thought !  You 
have  made  a  sacrifice  for  me " 

"  Answer  me,  Henry,"  I  interrupted  hira ; 
"  would  you  not,  if  need  were,  lay  down  your  life 
for  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  that  I  would  !"  he  enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed :  "  you  know  that  I  would,  EUeci !" 
— and  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart. 

"  Well  then,  Henry,"  1  rejoined  ;  "  and  if  you 
would  lay  down  your  life  for  me,  as  I  would  as- 
suredly lay  down  mine  for  you — what  ia  cora- 
parison  is  this  surrendering  up  of  so  much 
dross  ?" 

"  Ah,  Ellen !"  cried  my  cousin,  "  if  it  were  I 
who  had  made  the  sacrifice,  I  should  glory  in  it ! 
But,  Oh !  for  you — you,  who  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices  on  my  account— you  who  have  rejected 
the  offers  of  titled  nobles  when  thoy  have  pro- 
posed to  lead  you  to  the  altar " 

"  Hush,  Henry — hush !"  I  said,  "  Do  I  not 
love  you  ?  and  is  there  any  merit  in  following  tho 
inclinations  of  my  own  heart  ?" 

"Adorable  being  that  you  are!"  exclaimed 
Henry :  "  by  heaven  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kneel 
down  and  worship  you!  Beautiful,  beautiful 
Ellen !  you  are  a  veritable  angel  in  my  path ! 
Ob,  I  cannot  explain  the  feelings  which  now  pos- 
sess  me  !  I  am  mad  in  my  love  for  you! — mad  in 
my  grief  that  you  should  have  made  this  fearful 
sacrifice !" 

"  But  you  must  not  be  afflicted,  Henry,"  I  in- 
terrupted him.  "Your  heart  ought  to  be  light 
and  buoyant;  and  it  is  thus  that  I  wish  to  know 
that  you  are.  As  for  money,  Henry,  it  does  not 
constitute    happiness ;    and    I    ought    to    thank 

heaven  that  there  is  a  profession  open  to  mo •" 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  Henry,  as  if  thus  suddenly 
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reminded  of  something  which  had  not  before 
struck  him :  "  a  profession  ?  Oh,  Ellen  !  Ellen  ! 
do  you,  do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  you 
will  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Henry,"  I  answered  him,  quietly, 
as  if  it  were  altogether  a  matter  of  course.  "  And 
you  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  abandon  the 
etage  through  any  distaste " 

"Ellen,  I  will  labour  day  and  night— I  will 
work  like  a  slave,"  exclaimed  Henry  vehemently, 
"rather  than  that  you  shall  again  have  to  toil 
after  having  been  so  immensely  rich " 

"  Eich  for  a  few  weeks,"  I  said,  smiling.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Henry,  I  had  not  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  riches  as  to  stand  the  slightest  chance  of 
missing  them  now  that  they  are  gone.  Yes,  I 
shall  return  to  the  stage         " 

"  Ah,  then,  I  may  still  continue  a  partner  in 
the  house  which  you  have  saved  from  ruin !  I 
also  shall  obtain  a  competency " 

"Indeed,  my  dear  Henry,"  I  said,  "I  think 
that  you  must  have  had  quite  enough  of  partner- 
ships !  For  heaven's  sake  dream  not  again  of 
such  connexions !  All  the  prudence  of  one  in- 
dividual may  be  neutralized  by  the  incautiousness 
of  another — in  the  same  way  that  ability  may  be 
neutralized  by  ignorance.  I  do  not  say  it  is  so 
in  the  present  case :  heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
throw  the  slightest  slur  upon  Mr.  Macdonald! 
But  in  one  word,  Henry,  profit  by  this  dreadful 
experience " 

"  Ah,  Ellen !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  starting 
up  from  his  seat ;  "  I  will  profit  by  it !  Your 
words  shall  not  be  thrown  away  !  But  tell  me," 
he  continued,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  holding  it 
tight,  and  looking  me  fixedly  in  the  face,  "  are 
you  determined  to  go  back  to  the  stage  ?" 

"  Dearest  Henry,"  I  replied,  throwing  my  arms 
about  his  neck,  "  be  not  angry  with  me  for  the  de- 
cision :  but  there  is  no  alternative !  There  are  no 
other  means  of  subsistence " 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  will  work  and  toil  for  you !" 
he  cried  passionately. 

"  But  when  I  have  a  profession  which  will  pro- 
duce us  a  handsome  revenue,"  I  said,  "  would  it 
not  be  a  veritable  sin " 

"  There,  Ellen,  I  see  that  you  are  decided !  And, 
Oh !"  he  added,  for  a  moment  wringing  bis  hands 
bitterly,  "I  see  likewise  that  an  interval  must 
again  elapse  ere  we  may  proceed  to  the  altar !  Ah, 
accursed  destiny ! — but  there  is  no  help  for  it ! 
No,  no ! — and  if  such  be  indeed  our  destiny,  we 
must  accept  it !  I  will  fulfil  mine.  Courageous 
girl  that  you  are !  You,  the  heroine,  inspire  me 
with  the  courage  of  a  hero !  Oh,  I  will  acquire 
riches,  Ellen — yes,  immense  riches !  Believe  me 
that  the  wealth  you  have  this  day  lavished  for  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  of  purposes,  is  but  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  almost  fabulous 
treasures  which  may  be  had  for  the  seeking ! 
Yes  —  treasures  unheard  of  before  !  —  treasures 
such  as  throw  eastern  tales  into  the  shade  !  And 
these  treasures  will  I  make  mine  !" 

I  gazed  in  consternation,  dismay,  and  affright 
upon  my  cousin :  I  thought  that  his  brain  was 
turning — I  feared  lest  the  excitement  through 
which  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  he  had  been 
passing,  should  have  driven  him  mad. 

"  Good  heavens,  Henry — my  best  beloved !"  I 
exclaimed :  "  what  means         " 


"  Ellen,  you  think  me  mad  P"  he  cried. 

"  Pray,  pray  be  calm,  Henry  dearest " 

"  Oh  !  calm,  Ellen  ?     I  am  vrild  with  joy,  now 

that  the  idea  has  struck  me " 

"  Henry,  I  beseech  you  to  sit  down— tranquil, 
lize  yourself!  You  are  frightening  me,  dearest— 
and  Oh !  it  is  more  than  I  can  endure !" 

I  now  wept  outright :  Henry  seized  me  in  his 
arms— kissed  away  my  tears— lavished  caresses 
upon  me. 

"Ellen,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  mad ! 

But  there  is  gold " 

"Oh!  again  that  idea!"  I  ejaculated,  almost 
impatiently.  "  Pray,  pray  be  rational  I  Continue 
to  look  your  position  in  the  face  as  hitherto  you 

had  regarded  it " 

"  Dearest  Ellen,"  said  my  cousin,  "  I  am  in- 
capable of  trifling  with  your  feelings !  I  implore 
you  to  listen  to  me  !" 

"  Speak,  Henry,"  I  said  :  "  let  us  both  be 
calm !" 

"  Do  not  therefore  again  interrupt  me,  Ellen 
dearest,"  resumed  Henry,  looking  entreatingly  in 
my  countenance,  "  when  I  approach  the  same  sub- 
ject——No,  do  not  ! — believe  me,  I  am  most  sane 

— most  serious for  there  is  in  America,  Ellen, 

a  region  where  gold  is  abundant yes  as  abuu- 

dant  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore         " 

A  wild  cry  now  issued  from  my  lips,  for  I  felt 
convinced  that  poor  Henry's  brain  was  in  reality 
turned. 

"  Good  God,  Ellen !"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  will 
you  not  believe  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  you,  Henry,"  I  said,  now 
thinking  it  necessary  to  humour  him — and  I  felt 
as  if  my  heart  was  about  to  break.     "But  let  us 

turn  to  another  topic " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  think " 

"  What  shall  we  talk  of,  my  dear  Henry  ?  Come, 

sit  down  quietly " 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  hear  me,  Ellen !"  he 
cried.  "  I  am  not  mad — I  am  not  even  excited 
unnaturally  !  When  I  was  at  New  York  I  heard 
accounts  of  this  gold  region — I  listened  only  with 
the  interest  which  one  bestows  on  intelligence  of  a 
curious  nature,  but  with  which  there  is  no  selfish 

concern " 

"And  you  do  not  believe,  Henry         " 

"I    firmly    believe,    Ellen,    that    there    is    a 

region " 

"Oh!   where  is  my  father?    Henry,  Henry 

dearest " 

"  Ah  !  I  must  indeed  seem  to  be  dealing  with 
fables — with  romances — with  oriental  legends!" 
exclaimed  Henry:  "but,  by  heaven!  Ellen,  I  am 
telling  you  the  sober  truth  after  all !  Do  listen — 
I  ask  you  not  to  believe  until  you  shall  have  heard ! 
Will  you  hear  me,  Ellen  ?  But  first  of  all  look  at 
me  well — and  tell  me,  do  I  seem  as  if  I  were  going 
mad  ?" 

I  gradually  became  more  tranquil  as  I  gazed 
upon  Henry's  countenance  and  saw  that  it  was 
beaming  with  the  animation  of  intelligence  the  most 
lucid,  of  candour  the  most  open,  and  of  love  the 
most  devoted.  The  mind  shone  in  the  depths  of 
those  handsome  brown  eyes:  there  was  no  vacancy 
nor  aberration  in  those  marvellously  handsome 
orbs.  EuU  of  delight,  therefore,  at  the  conviction 
which  now  seized  upon  me  that  his  brain  was  «oi 
affected— but  full  of  a   wild  wonder   as  to  what 
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could  be  the  meaning  of  all  he  bad  been  Baying— 
I  flung  my  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaiming, 
"  Proceed,  dearest  Henry  !— proceed  !" 

"  I  must  repeat  what  I  had  already  begun  to 
explain,"  he  said,  now  resuming  his  seat  by  my 
side  on  the  sofa  and  placing  his  arm  round  my 
waist.  "  There  is  in  America,  Ellen,  a  region 
which  is  as  yet  but  partially  explored,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  most  exciting  reports  recently 
arrived  at  New  York.  I  speak  of  California.  At 
first  I  treated  those  rumours  with  indifference : 
then  I  grew  interested  and  asked  questions ;  and 
I  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
these  rumours  were  based  on  strictest  truth.  Just 
before  I  left  New  York,  a  party  of  adventurous 
young  Americans  set  off  to  visit  the  gold  regions 
of  California.  Amongst  them  were  two  or  three 
with  whom  I  was  intimate;  and  they  proposed 
that  I  should  accompany  them.  But  I  declined, 
with  a  smile  at  the  thought  that  the  bare  idea 
No.  69. — Ellen  Pebcy. 


could  have  been  entertained  that  I  should  yield  to 
such  a  temptation.  No  :  I  bad  the)\,  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  Macdonald  upon  my  hands— and  moreover, 
dearest  Ellen,  I  was  anxious  to  return  to  you ! 
But  now— but  now " 

Henry  stopped  short  and  averted  his  counte- 
nance to  conceal  the  emotions  which  were  now 
agitating  him.  I  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck, 
exclaiming,  "You  shall  not  go,  Henry!— it  would 
be  madness  for  you  to  set  out  upon  an  enterprise 
which  may  terminate  only  in  illusion  and  disap. 
pointment !" 

"Oh,  Ellen— dearest  Ellen!"  he  replied,  in  a 
tremulous  voice;  "if  I  were  to  consult  only  my 
tenderest  feelings  and  most  selfish  inclinations,  I 
should  not   go— I  should  never  leave  you  again! 

But  I  am  now  the  slave  of  circumstances In  a 

word,  dearest  Ellen,"  he  cried,  starting  up  ftom 
his  seat,  "  I  beseech  you  to  use  neither  argument 
nor  remonstrance — neither  entreaty  nor  persua« 
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eion :  for  here,  before  heaven  I  vow  that  I  will 
make  this  attempt  to  acquire  riches— and  there  ia 
a  voice  speaking  in  my  soul  which  gives  me  the 
assurance  that  I  shall  succeed !" 

But  notwithstanding  the  vow  which  Henry  had 
just  taken— notwithstanding  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion that  I  would  not  seek  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose — I  did  argue  and  entreat;  and  never 
did  I  find  so  much  eloquence  at  my  command  for 
the  purposes  of  persuasion.  At  length  Henry 
threw  himself  at  my  feet,  exclaiming,  "  Command 
me,  Ellen,  and  I  will  obey  you ! — but  beware  how 
by  breaking  the  heroic  spirit  of  enterprise  that  is 
within  me,  you  cast  a  blight  upon  my  happiness 
altogether!  Now,  Ellen,  decide!  How  is  it  to 
be  ?" 

I  saw  that  the  crisis  was  a  most  serious  one :  i 
perceived  that  my  cousin  was  fully  h^nt  upon  the 
expedition  in  search  of  riches;  and  I  now  beheld  a 
new  phase  in  the  magnanimity,  the  fearlessness, 
and  the  energy  of  his  character.  Could  I  crush 
such  a  disposition  ? — dared  I  say  the  word  which 
should  bid  him  remain  ?  And  yet  it  was  almost 
with  a  breaking  heart  that  I  spoke  that  other  word 
which  bade  him  go ! 


CHAPTEE  LXXXVIII. 

TEE  SEPABIUBE. 

It  was  thus  decided ;  and  forth  upon  the  wide 
world  my  cousin — the  object  of  my  love — my  affi- 
anced— was  to  go  as  an  adventurer  in  search  of 
gold  !  When  my  father  was  made  acquainted 
with  Henry's  decision,  he  at  first  seemed  alike 
afflicted  and  astonished  :  but  he  soon  became  grave 
and  thoughtful— and  for  some  hours  he  sat  in 
meditation  scarcely  opening  his  lips  to  speak  un> 
less  he  were  spoken  to.  In  the  coarse  of  that 
day  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  her  daughters  called  at 
the  hotel  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done ;  and  a 
most  affecting  scene  it  was.  They  embraced  me — 
they  wept  while  proclaiming  their  heartfelt  grati. 
tude — tbey  almost  knelt  at  my  feet  to  worship  me. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  my  nar- 
rative :  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  following  day 
I  set  out  with  my  father  and  Henry  on  our  return 
to  London ;  for  it  was  agreed  that  my  cousin 
should  pass  at  least  a  week  in  the  metropolis  before 
he  bade  me  adieu  to  set  off  on  his  Trans-Atlantic 
enterprise. 

During  the  journey  from  Paisley  to  London, 
my  father  continued  to  be  pensive  and  abstracted, 
until  at  length  I  began  to  fancy  that  there  must 
be  something  else  in  his  mind  opart  from  his  grief 
that  I  should  have  lost  my  fortune,  that  my  mar- 
riage was  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  that 
my  intended  husband  was  to  set  out  upon  this 
wild  romantic  enterprise.  But  I  awaited  another 
opportunity  to  question  my  father  on  the  subject : 
for  I  did  not  like  to  speak  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
Henry. 

We  reached  London  in  safety ;  and  Mary  Glent- 
worth  received  me  with  a  greater  display  of  affec- 
tion than  for  some  time  past  she  had  shown ; 
while  from  Beda's  lips  I  presently  learnt  that  no 
incident  worthy  of  note  had  occurred  during  my 
absence.  I  had  now  to  break  to  Mary  Glentworth 
and  to  Beda  the  intelligence  that  I  had  disposed 


of  all  the  fortune  I  had  recently  obtained — that 
my  marriage  was  not  at  present  to  take  place— i 
and  that  Henry  was  to  leave  England  very  shortly 
on  a  speculative  expedition  to  California.  Both 
Mary  and  Beda  were  afflicted  and  astonished  ;  but 
I  could  not  help  observing  that  the  latter  displayed 
more  feeling  on  the  subject  than  the  former.  And 
now  likewise  to  those  friends  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  bridal,  was  it  necessary  to  make  ex- 
cuses,— the  young  ladies  who  were  to  be  the  bride- 
maids— Major  Gower  and  his  beautiful  Aline — 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Campanella— 
and  the  Countess  of  Carboni.  Yes — and  letters 
had  to  be  written  to  Mr.  INiTman  and  Juliet  at 
Dover ;  and  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  all 
these  were  by  no  means  pleasurable  tasks.  No ! — 
and  while  penning  the  several  epistles  which  com- 
municated to  all  the  above-mentioned  friends  the 
tidings  which  could  not  fail  to  surprise  and  grieve 
them,  I  felt  a  sad  tightness  at  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks.  Oh,  yes  ! — and  I 
will  confess  still  mora  than  this — I  frequently  de- 
sisted from  my  occupation  to  bury  my  face  in  my 
keichief  and  give  vent  to  the  full  tide  of  my  afflic- 
tion. But  my  mind  has  ever  been  naturally 
strong,  and  I  have  found  that  there  is  no  cala- 
mity in  this  world  which  when  it  has  occurred  or 
is  occurring,  is  really  so  terrible  in  its  experience 
as  it  had  been  in  anticipation.  If  any  one  had 
said  to  me  a  week  back,  "  Your  bridal  will  noc 
take  place  ;  you  will  have  to  surrender  up  all  your 
fortune ;  and  your  handsome  cousin,  instead  of 
conducting  you  to  the  altar,  will  set  off  to  another 
hemisphere,  perhaps  never  to  return  !" — if  any 
one  had  thus  prophesied  to  me,  I  should  have  an- 
swered, "  Such  an  assemblage  of  calamities  would 
bo  crushing  and  overwhelming  !"  But  now  all 
these  misfortunes  had  come  upon  me — I  was  look- 
ing them  in  the  face — and  yet  I  succumbed  not : 
for  though  bitterly,  bitterly  afflicted,  yet  on  the 
whole  I  bore  up  courageously  against  them.  Oh! 
it  was  through  no  deficiency  of  feeling  on  my  part: 
fur  heaven  knows  how  much  1  loved  my  handsome, 
elegant,  high-minded  Henry,  and  with  what  thrill- 
iog  i'^J  I  should  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
altar  !  Oh,  no  !  I  was  not  callous,  nor  apathetic, 
nor  indifferent  !  But  the  fact  is  that  every  mis- 
fortune is  more  terrible  when  threatening  from  a 
distance  than  when  its  actual  visitation  is  made. 
Imagination  exaggerates  everything  that  is  as  yet 
unknown  or  unfelt :  it  exaggerates  all  its  ideas  of 
approaching  happiness  as  well  as  all  its  ideas  of 
coming  misery.  The  heat  of  the  Indian  clime 
is  not  so  burning  as  the  untravelled  fancy  con- 
ceives  it  to  'be  ;  nor  is  there  so  keen  an  intensity 
as  imagination  conjectures  in  the  ice-wind  of  the 
poles. 

Reverting  however  to  my  own  particular  case,  I 
must  repeat  that  I  was  enabled  to  bear  up  better 
than  I  could  have  anticipated  against  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  combined  to  pour  themselves 
upon  my  head.  I  saw  that  Henry  was  elate 
with  hope,  and  that  he  entertained  an  heroic  con- 
fidence  in  the  success  of  his  intended  enterprise. 
That  he  should  set  out  in  such  a  frame  of  mind, 
nerved  with  so  much  self-reliance,  and  sustained 
with  so  much  mental  fortitude,  was  an  immense 
consolation  for  me.  And  now  I  began  to  fathom 
the  cause  of  that  pensiveness  into  which  my  father 
was   80  often  plunged  since  the  Californian  affair 
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was  first  mentioned  to  him  at  Paisley.  The  incli- 
nation bad  seized  upon  him  to  accompany  Henry  : 
it  bad  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  within 
him,  until  at  length  it  developed  itself  sufficiently 
to  be  fathomed  by  me.  I  remember  that  it  was 
on  the  third  day  after  our  return  to  London,  and 
on  an  occasion  when  I  happened  to  be  alone  with 
my  father,  I  said  to  bim,  "  You  have  something 
upon  your  mind  ;  and  I  think— at  least  I  fear  I 
can  surmise  what  it  is." 

"Ah,  Ellen!"  he  said,  with  an  abrupt  start: 
but  instantaneously  becoming  calm  and  collected 
again,  be  added,  "  But  why  should  you  fear  ? — 
because  if  you  do  indeed  divine  what  is  passing  in 
my  thoughts,  you  might  perhaps  be  rather  inclined 
to  look  favourably  upon  the  project :  for  should  I 
not  be  a  friend  and  protector  for  him  whom  you 
lovo  so  well  ?" 

"  Ah,  then  I  am  right !"  I  ejaculated  ;  "  and 
you  do  really  dream,  my  dear  father " 

But  without  being  able  to  finish  the  eentence,  I 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Weep  not,  dear  Ellen — weep  not !"  said  my 
sire,  affectionately  embracing  me.  "  The  period  is 
at  hand  when  great  sacrifices  of  feeling  must  be 
made  by  each  and  all  of  us ;  and  believe  me,  it  will 
prove  for  the  best !  You  have  abandoned  your 
magnificent  fortune — and  you  are  about  to  return 
to  the  stage.  Henry  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  a  far-off  land  in  quest  of  a  fortune  to  supply 
the  one  you  have  so  nobly  ceded  ;  he  is  very 
young  to  go  alone — it  is  far  different  from  a  mere 
commercial  visit  to  New  York  -In  a  word, 
dearest  Ellen,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ac- 
company him !" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  father  !" — for  I  could  not  bid 
him  go,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  dared  not 
bid  him  remain  and  thereby  deprive  Henry  of  his 
companionship. 

"  Ellen,"  continued  my  father,  in  a  lower  and 
still  more  serious  tone,  "  I  owe  everything  to  you. 
You  have  raised  me  up  from  the  mire  and  dirt, 
to  place  me  in  a  position  of  comfort :  you  have 
rescued  me  from  peril — you  have  done  everything 
but  the  single  act  which  you  could  not  perform — 
and  this  is  to  redeem  my  name  from  infamy  !  But 
in  every  other  sense  you  have  been  my  saviour 
and  my  good  angel.  In  our  case  the  usual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  arc  reversed  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  daughter  owing  everything  to  the 
father,  it  is  the  father  who  owes  everything  to  the 
daughter." 

"Ob,  speak  not  thus!"  I  said.  "Wherefore  use 
this  language  ?" 

"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you,  Ellen,"  resumed 
my  father ;—"  and  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  to 
give  you  certain  explanations,  because  while  they 
develop  my  own  yiews,  they  are  also  calculated  to 
infuse  hope  and  comfort  into  your  soul.  In  the 
first  place,  dear  Ellen,  I  have  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  Henry  is  pursuing  no  phantom,  but  that 
he  is  on  the  track  of  a  substantial  reality.  Yes — 
I  am  certain  that  the  little  American  peninsula 
bearing  the  name  of  California,  will  prove  a  veri- 
table El  Dorado — not  of  romance,  but  of  history  ! 
Well  then,  Ellen,  Henry  will  become  rich—  and  I 
also  may  enrich  myself ;  and  sweet  will  it  be  for 
me  to  possess  the  means  of  lavishing  those  boun- 
ties and  charities  that  may  go  far  to  make  a  com- 
plete atonement  for  the  past !     But  these  ideas, 


Ellen,  are  puny  in  their  selfishness,  and  miserably 
insignificant  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other 
motives  which  are  now  inspiring  me.  For  have  I 
not  told  you,  and  do  I  not  feel,  that  I  owe  you 
everything  ? — the  bread  I  eat,  the  garments  I 
wear,  the  personal  safety  I  enjoy,  the  experience 
of  the  sweet  happiness  of  knowing  that  there  are 
yet  beings  in  this  world  who  care  for  me !  Well 
then,  Ellen,  how  illimitable  is  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  thus  owe  you  \" 

"  Enough,  dear  father  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  how  can 
a  parent  veritably  owe  anything  to  his  child  ?     I 

have  but  fulfilled  a  duty " 

"  The  case  is  not  as  you  put  it,  Ellen,"  inter- 
rupted my  father,  "  You  can  owe  me  no  duty, 
for  I  never  performed  mine  towards  you;  and  as  I 
never  showed  you  any  kindness,  you  owe  me  no 
debt  of  gratitude.  On  the  other  hand,  I  owe  you 
everything  ! — and  all  the  more  so  because  a  parent 
has  no  right  to  expect  aught  at  the  hands  of  his 
children.  It  is  he  who  should  give  to  them,  and 
not  they  who  should  give  unto  him.     Well,  Ellen  ! 

do  not  interrupt  me,  my    dear  girl you 

see  that  I  feel  the  immensity  of  the  obligation 
which  I  owe  you  ;  and  now  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  for  me  to  prove  that  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful, but  that  I  am  only  too  ready  and  anxious  to 
do  a  service  unto  my  daughter.  Listen,  Ellen  ! 
He  whom  you  love  so  well — your  future  husband- 
is  about  to  visit  a  far-off  land,  in  search  of  trea- 
sures which  are  not  to  be  won  without  encounter- 
ing toil  and  peril,  difficulty  and  danger.  I  will  gu 
to  watch  over  him.  I  will  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
Ellen  ! — I  will  be  ever  vigilant  to  warn  him  of  the 
approach  of  danger — and  I  swear  to  you  that  if  it 
present  itself,  I  will  throw  myself  in  front  of 
Henry  so  as  to  shield  him  from  harm  !  When  he 
lies  down  to  slumber,  I  will  remain  like  a  wakeful 
sentinel  at  his  post  to  watch  over  and  protect  him. 
I  will  succour  him  in  all  his  undertakings  :  I  will 
be  his  servant — his  slave,  if  needful  -a  faithful 
friend  and  adviser — not  merely  a  relative,  but  a 
father  !  In  a  word,  my  darling  daughter,  I  shall 
hold  myself  bound,  if  heaven  spares  my  life,  to 
bring  back  Henry  safe  in  due  time  to  England, 
saying  to  you,  "  Ellen,  I  never  left  him  !  By 
night  and  by  day  did  I  keep  my  promise:  I 
watched  over  him  for  your  sake !' — And  this  is  the 
principal  reason  for  which  I  have  resolved  to  ac- 
company Henry  to  California." 

I  threw  myself  into  my  father's  arms,  thanking 
him  most  sincerely  for  the  kind  feelings  which  he 
was  thus  demonstrating  towards  Henry  and  my- 
self. I  assuredly  thought  it  hard  to  lose  my 
parent  and  my  lover  at  the  same  time :  but  no6 
for  a  moment  did  I  outwardly  repine — not  a 
syllable  did  I  utter  that  could  have  the  slightest 
effect  of  deterring  my  father  from  his  purpose. 
No ! — it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  would  prove  a  safe- 
guard to  my  Henry,  and  that  there  were  now  a 
thousand  additional  guarantees  for  the  success  and 
security  of  him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself.  My  father's  project  was  speedily  commu- 
nicated to  Henry,  who  assented  to  it  with  joy 
when  he  found  that  I  had  already  given  my  con- 
currence. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  had  presented 
to  my  father  the  entire  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds  which  Mrs.  Oldcastle  had  left  me  about  a 
year  back.    With  this  amount  he  had  purchased 
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an  annuity;  and  as  one  of  the  preliminaries  to 
his  departure  he  gave  me  an  authority  to  receive 
his  income  during  his  absence,  enjoining  me  to 
make  what  use  of  it  I  thought  fit,— which  I 
promised  to  do  in  order  to  aroid  discussion, 
though  in  my  own  mind  I  was  resolved  to  leave  it 
to  accumulate  against  his  return.  There  was  an. 
other  little  pecuniary  matter  which  was  also 
brought  under  my  attention,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  I  should  explain  somewhat  in  detail. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  had  left  in 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Macdonald  the  amount  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  which  belonged  to  himself. 
This  amount  Mr.  Macdonald — with  more  gene- 
sity  towards  Henry  than  good  faith  towards  the 
general  body  of  his  creditors  —  had  sought  to 
repay  when  bankruptcy  was  staring  him  in  the 
face.  But  Henry  had  then  refused  to  receive  the 
money.  Subsequently,  when  I  had  placed  my 
whole  fortune  at  Mr.  Macdonald's  disposal,  and 
when  Henry  had  decided  upon  going  out  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  Paisley  manufacturer  begged  him  to 
take  the  money  that  was  his  due.  Eut  Henry 
would  only  on  that  occasion  accept  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  as  being  necessary  for  his  ex- 
penses and  also  as  a  provision  in  case  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  New  World.  Before  leaving 
Paisley,  he  had  however  addressed  Mr.  Mac- 
donald in  the  following  terms : — "  If  after  having 
settled  your  liabilities  with  the  money  which  my 
cousin  Ellen  has  placed  in  your  hands,  you  find 
that  you  have  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds 
standing  over,  you  may  appropriate  it  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  balance  due  unto  myself.  In  this 
case,  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
remit  that  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  my  cousin 
Ellen.  I  shall  not  mention  the  circumstance  to 
her  until  the  very  eve  of  my  departure,  for  fear 
lest  she  should  endeavour  to  force  upon  me  that 
sum,  which  I  do  not  require,  and  which  in  all 
reason  and  justice  ought  to  revert  to  herself,  for 
she  has  surrendered  up  her  entire  fortune  and  is 
about  to  go  back  to  the  stage  for  the  means  of  ob- 
taining her  existence  !" 

It  was  thus  Henry  had  spoken  at  Paisley  to  Mr. 
Macdonald ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  parting  hour 
came — the  hour  of  sad  farewells — that  he  men- 
tioned the  incident  to  me.  I  was  too  wildly 
afflicted— too  forlorn  and  desolate  in  my  grief— to 
pay  much  attention  to  pecuniary  matters;  and  I 
hurriedly  promised  to  receive  the  money  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  sent,  and  to  use  it  for  my 
own  purposes— though  I  secretly  resolved  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  I  proposed  to  treat 
my  father's  annuity.  Ah !  very,  very  bitter,  and 
full  of  anguish,  was  that  parting!  First  I  clung 
frantically  to  a  father— then  distractedly  to  a  lover 
— there  were  moments  when  I  was  almost  in- 
clined to  fall  down  upon  my  knees  and  entreat 
that  they  would  not  depart.  But  no !  my  spirit 
was  not  abased,  nor  my  despair  so  profound  as  all 
that !  Were  I  to  group  together  all  the  most 
pathetic  language  which  the  English  tongue  may 
afford  for  such  a  purpose,  I  could  not  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  anguish  of  those  parting 
moments.  At  length  the  last  embrace  was  taken 
>— the  last  farewells  were  said— the  door  closed  be- 
hind two  forma  that  were  retreating  with  heart- 
rending emotions,  afraid  to  trust  themselves  an- 
other instant  with  me ;  and  I  threw  myselC  upon 


the  sofa,  burying  my  face  in  tho  cushion,  sobbing 
and  weeping  as  if  life  itself  were  ebbing  away  iu 
the  gush  of  mental  agony  to  which  I  was  thus 
giving  vent.  It  was  evening  when  they  departed ; 
and  soon  after  they  had  left  the  house  I  sought 
my  chamber.  I  lay  down  to  rest,  thinking  how- 
ever  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  sleep :  but 
mental  exhaustion  prepared  the  way  for  the  slum- 
ber which  stole  over  me. 

1  slept  soundly  until  the  morning,  and  arose 
with  my  feelings  tranquillized  and  my  soul  re- 
signed— although  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  happy. 
No!— but  I  felt  that  sensation  which  must  have 
been  so  well  comprehended  by  him  of  old  who 
wrote  of  what  his  mental  equanimity  was  when 
"  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past."  I  knew  that 
there  was  now  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  all  my 
fortitude  and  for  the  summoning  of  all  my  cou- 
rage. Letters,  written  in  a  hopeful  and  cheerful 
strain,  which  I  received  from  Liverpool,  and  which 
were  penned  by  my  father  and  lover  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  preparing  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
shores  of  England,  contributed  to  my  solace  and 
encouragement. 

I  was  never  one  of  those  persons  who,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  '•'  suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under 
their  feet  j"  or  postpone  until  to-morrow  what  may 
be  done  to-day.  Neither  did  I  conjure  up  futile 
reasons,  pretexts,  or  excuses  for  delaying  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  or  a  duty.  Thus  I  was  not  now 
Rt  all  inclined  to  be  dilatory  in  renewing  my  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Richards:  I  did  not  seek  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  required  time  for  the  reco- 
very of  my  mental  equilibrium ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  knew  very  well  that  the  sooner  I  found  occupation 
again,  the  more  completely  would  my  mental  equa- 
nimity be  established.  Mary  Glentworth,  having 
returned  to  the  stage  after  the  vacation,  was  pur- 
suing her  career  with  considerable  success :  indeed 
she  was  amply  fulfilling  all  the  promises  made  by 
her  debut. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  departure  of  my  father 
and  Henry,  that  I  one  evening  informed  Mary  of 
my  intention  to  accompany  her  to  the  theatre,  as  I 
purposed  to  have  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bichards,  Ou  reaching  the  establishment  I  found 
that  Mr.  Bichards  was  absent  dining  with  some 
friends,  but  that  he  was  expected  to  return  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock.  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
wait  for  him;  and  in  the  meanwhile  took  my  place 
in  a  private  box.  The  house  was  crowded — Mary 
Glentworth  surpassed  all  her  former  displays,  and 
achieved  a  most  brilliant  triumph. 

It  was  verging  towards  ten  o'clock  when  one  of 
the  underlings  of  the  theatre  came  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Bichards  had  just  returned,  and  that  he 
would  either  wait  upon  me  in  the  private  box  or 
receive  me  in  his  own  room.  It  was  not  convenient 
to  converse  on  matters  of  business  in  the  box; 
and  I  therefore  preferred  the  other  course.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  in  the  manager's  room,  which 
only  but  a  comparatively  short  time  back  I  had 
fancied  that  I  should  never  enter  again !  Mr. 
Bichards  received  me  with  his  usual  demeanour  of 
courteous  politeness ;  and  if  he  really  had  any  sus- 
picion of  what  my  object  might  be,  ho  was  careful 
not  to  betray  that  such  was  the  fact.  Placing  a 
chair  for  my  accommodation,  he  at  once  begun 
speaking  of  the  success  which  my  friend  Mary 
Glentworth  was  achieving,  and  which   even  sur. 
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passed  all  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Having 
coDTersed  on  general  topics  for  a  few  minutes,  there 
was  a  brief  pause — which  was  broken  by  myself; 
for  suddenly  settling  my  countenance  into  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  business  air,  I  said,  "  And  now,  Mr. 
Biehards,  I  am  going  to  make  an  announcement 
which  mey  or  may  not  astonish  you — but  which 
perhaps  will  surprise  many  who  have  heard  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
stage." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Eichards,  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction  upon  his  countenance:  "is  it  possible  that 
the  dramatic  sphere  is  again  to  be  lighted  by  its 
most  brilliant  constellation?" 

"  All  flattery  and  pleasantry  apart,  Mr.  Eichards," 
I  said,  "  I  am  indeed  serious  in  the  hint  which  I 
have  thrown  out.  Yes — to  speak  plainly  and  posi- 
tively, I  am  induced  by  circumstances  to  return  to 
the  stage !" 

"  While  in  one  sense  rejoicing  at  this  announce- 
ment," observed  Mr.  Eichards,  "  yet  in  another 
sense  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Tra£ford,  I  should 
be  distressed  to  learn  that  any  unpleasant  circum- 
stances——" 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Richards, 
for  your  kind  feeling,"  I  interrupted  him  ;  "and  I 
think  it  right  to  inform  you  that  the  fortune  which 
I  bad  expected  to  hold,  has  slipped  out  of  my 
grasp.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  postpone, 
ment  of  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Wakefield  my 
cousin,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  contracted," 

"  I  sympathise  with  you.  Miss  Trafford.  But 
herein  the  old  proverb  specially  finds  an  illustra- 
tion, that  it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
good.  Pardon  me  if  you  perceive  any  little  levity 
or  selfishness  in  this  remark  :  and  permit  me  to  add 
that  you  bear  your  reverses  with  the  most  mar- 
vellous fortitude." 

"It  is  useless  to  repine,"  I  rejoined,  "at  that 
which  cannot  be  helped.  But  what  I  have  told 
you  is  in  confidence.  It  was  not  generally  known 
that  I  had  any  good  pecuniary  prospects — still 
less  generally  could  it  have  been  known  that  I  was 
on  tbe  point  of  marriage.  Therefore  although  I 
have  given  these  explanations  to  you " 

"  I  shall  use  them  discreetly,"  interjected  the 
lessee  ;  "  and  where  I  am  questioned  shall  just  say 
sufficient  to  account  in  a  becoming  manner  for  your 
return  to  the  stage." 

"That  is  just  what  I  require.  And  now,"  I 
added,  with  a  smile,  "I  suppose  you  will  not  refuse 
to  give  me  an  engagement  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not.  And  upon  your  own  terms  ! 
But  you  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me  ?" 

"  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  in  respect  to 
the  terms  which  I  had  thought  of  proposing.  For 
the  last  two  seasons  I  received  forty  pounds  a  week : 
I  think  that  I  might  now  ask  fifty." 

"Well,  Miss  Trafford,"  said  the  manager,  look- 
ing rather  serious,  and  evidently  disposed  to  drive 
a  bargain,  although  but  a  moment  back  he  bad  told 
me  I  might  stipulate  my  own  terms :  "  things  are 
not  flourishing  in  the  theatrical  world " 

"  Yet  you  have  a  crowded  bouse,  and  my  friend 
Miss  Glentworth  ia  bringing  gold  to  your  trea- 
sury." 

"True,  Miss  Trafford !— but  the  expenses  are 
enormous  !  The  committee  of  the  theatre  are  par- 
ticularly hard  upon  me yet  if  you  persist,  and 

those  are  your  terms—" 


"Circumstances  are  rendering  me  more  mer- 
cenary than  I  was,"  I  interrupted  him.  "  I  am 
compelled  to  utilize  my  profession,  so  to  speak,  as 
much  as  possible.     This  is  but  fair." 

"  Not  another  word,  Miss  Trafford  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Richards:  "it  is  a  bargain!  The  terms  are 
agreed  upon — and  to-morrow  my  solicitor  will  send 
you  the  drafts  of  the  usual  documents.  I  think 
you  do  not  take  a  benefit  ?" 

"No— I  waive  that  condition.  And  now,  Mr. 
Eichards,"  I  continued,  "  as  this  little  matter  ia 
settled  between  us,  I  shall  return  to  my  box :  for 
Miss  Glentworth  is  very  anxious  to  see  your  new 
ballet,  and  I  have  promised  to  remain  with  her  for 
the  purpose." 

I  issued  from  the  manager's  room,  and  proceeded 
to  join  Mary  Glentworth  in  her  own  dressing- 
chamber.  I  told  her  of  the  arrangement  which  I 
had  effected  with  tbe  lessee ;  and  when,  having  put 
off  her  theatrical  costume,  she  was  apparelled  in 
her  own  attire,  we  repaired  together  to  the  private 
box  that  was  at  our  disposal.  The  curtain  was 
still  down  ;  and  the  audience  were  waiting  for  the 
ballet.  I  glanced  forth  from  behind  the  curtain  of 
our  box ;  and  the  first  person  on  whom  my  eyes 
rested  was  Edwin  St.  Clair.  Apparelled  with  bia 
usual  elegance,  he  was  seated  with  several  other 
gentlemen  in  a  box,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  ex- 
actly facing  the  stage.  Turning  towards  Mary,  I 
said,  "You  remember  Mr.  St.  Clair?— one  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  whom  we  heard  make 
that  brilliant  speech  the  night  we  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?" 

She  first  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  box  to 
which  I  have  alluded ;  and  she  said  with  that  cold- 
ness which  of  late  bad  characterized  her  speech, 
"  Yes  —  I  remember  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  I  had 
already  recognised  him  in  the  house." 

As  my  eyes  wandered  round  the  tiers  to  see  if 
there  were  any  other  persons  whom  I  knew,  I  be- 
held two  ladies  sitting  alone  together  in  a  private 
box,  which  I  perfectly  remembered  to  have  been 
well- filled,  as  indeed  every  compartment  of  the 
theatre  was,  during  the  progrees  of  the  drama  in 
which  Mary  Glentworth  had  appeared.  It  was 
therefore  evident  that  the  other  persons  who  were 
previously  in  this  particular  box  had  departed  at 
the  fall  of  the  curtain,  they  not  choosing  to  remain 
to  see  the  ballet.  But  of  these  two  ladies  who  did 
remain,  I  immediately  recognised  one  to  be  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long 
while  :  I  had  not  even  heard  of  her.  I  now  looked 
at  her  attentively  for  upwards  of  a  minute:  and 
though  it  was  a  considerable  distance  across  the 
vast  theatre  and  the  blaze  of  light  was  dazzling, 
yet  it  struck  me  that  she  looked  exceedingly  sickly 
and  delicate,  as  if  she  had  only  recently  recovered 
from  an  illness.  But  beautiful  was  she  even  then, 
with  that  sweet  interesting  external  loveliness 
which  concealed  the  revolting  ugline^  of  her  soul. 
Neither  Edwin  St.  Clair  nor  Lady  Lilla  Essendine 
noticed  me;  for  it  was  only  cautiously  from  be- 
hind the  drapery  of  the  box  that  I  thus  peeped 
forth. 

The  curtain  now  rose  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  ballot,  of  which  I  had  read  brilliant  descrip- 
tions in  the  newspapers.  And  certainly  it  was 
well  worthy  of  the  eulogiums  thus  passed.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful ;  and  Mr.  Richards  bad  con- 
gregate^  an  excellent  amount  of  Terpsichorean 
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talent.  But  as  my  eyes  wandered  over  the  prin. 
cipal  dancers,  to  ascertain  whom  I  might  recognise, 
I  was  suddenly  struck  by  beholding  Melissa  Har- 
rison. A  year  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrences 
connected  with  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale,  which 
had  revealed  in  its  true  light  the  infamous  character 
of  the  young  woman ;  and  as  immediately  after 
those  incidents  she  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
Marquis,  she  had  left  the  stage  to  live  as  a  fine  lady 
and  ride  in  a  carriage.  Thus  for  a  long  period  I 
had  lost  sight  of  her,  until  she  now  appeared  upon 
that  stage  again ;  and  therefore,  I  concluded  that 
she  had  separated  from  the  Marquis  and  was  neces* 
sitated  to  fall  back  upon  her  old  profession.  She 
was  one  of  the  "  stars  "  of  the  ballet :  but  she  was 
not  without  a  rival  there.  Indeed  she  was  equalled, 
if  not  eclipsed,  by  a  new  danseuse  of  whom  I  must 
speak.  I  had  read  of  her  debut,  which  was  only 
very  recent ;  and  the  journals  had  spoken  most  ad- 
mirably of  her.  She  was  said  to  be  an  English 
girl ;  but  she  figured  in  the  playbills  as  Made- 
moiselle Angeline.  She  was  about  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  possessing  a  very  handsome  face  and 
a  remarkably  fine  person.  Indeed,  with  the  splen- 
did contours  of  her  charms,  she  reminded  me  of 
Juliet  J  and  if  I  remembered  right,  the  newspapers 
had  already  compared  her  to  that  accomplished 
artiste. 

Not  many  minutes  after  the  ballet  had  com- 
menced, the  door  of  our  box  opened,  and  Mr. 
Bichards  made  his  appearance. 

"  May  I  come  in  for  a  few  moments  ?"  he  in- 
quired. "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  Miss  Trafiford, 
in  order  to  settle  the  evening  of  your  reappearance 
upon  the  stage." 

"  By  all  means  come  in,"  I  said,  "  and  tell  us 
something  about  this  new  acquisition  of  your's, 
who  is  really  deserving  of  all  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  journals.  It  is  only  two  months 
or  ten  weeks  at  the  outside,  since  I  thought  of  re- 
tiring altogether  from  dramatic  life;  and  during 
that  interval  I  have  not  once  visited  the  theatre 
until  this  evening.  You  must  therefore  treat  me 
as  a  stranger,  and  humour  my  questions." 

"Cheerfully,"  replied  the  manager,  as  he  took 
a  seat  behind  Mary  Glentworth  and  myself  in  the 
box.     "  You  allude  to  Mademoiselle  AJigeline  ?" 

"Precisely,"  I  answered.  "Who  is  she? — for 
of  course  we  know  that  she  is  English.  Indeed 
her  looks  prove  it." 

"  It  is  a  singular  story,"  said  the  lessee ;  "  and 
if  you  have  patience  to  listen,  I  will  tell  it.  It 
must  have  been  as  near  as  I  can  remember  a  couple 
of  months  ago — very  shortly  after  your  secession 
from  the  stage — that  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
her  who  now  bears  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  An- 
geline. Tho  story  is  however  confidential,  for 
reasons  that  will  presently  be  obvious.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  was  one  evening  passing  through 
some  poor  and  obscure  street  which  served  as  a 
short  cut  from  a  place  where  I  had  been  dining 
to  the  theatre,  when  I  beheld  a  young  female  sud- 
denly flit  by  me  and  disappear  within  the  side 
door  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  The  gaslight  had 
revealed  to  me  a  countenance  which  struck  me  as 
being  remarkably  handsome;  and  you  may  judge 
by  looking  at  Mademoiselle  Angeline  whether  my 
opinion  was  correct  and  my  taste  was  good  upon 
the  point.  I  was  moving  on,  when  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  that  young  woman  detained  me  linger- 


ing about  the  spot.  Presently  she  issued  forth ; 
and  now  I  beheld  tears  glistening  upon  her  cheeks. 
Indeed  she  was  sobbing  bitterly.  I  addressed  her 
in  the  kindest  manner,  begging  her  at  once  to  un- 
derstand that  I  was  not  a  man  who  would  insult  a 
young  lady,  much  less  one  who  was  in  affliction. 
I  addressed  her  as  a  lady,  not  merely  from  a  mo- 
tive of  courtesy,  but  likewise  because  her  appear- 
ance indicated  something  superior  to  the  condition 
in  which  I  found  her.  I  do  no  mean  that  she  was 
well  dressed,  because  it  was  the  very  reverse— ^ 
she  was  poorly  clad  :  but  there  was  a  certain  air 

about  her In  a  word,  you  can  look  at  her  as  she 

now  is,  and  fancy  whether  a  mean  apparel  would 
altogether  subdue  that  gentility  of  manner  which 
distinguishes  her." 

"  She  is  certainly  lady -like,"  I  remarked ;  "  and 
there  is  an  air  of  modesty  about  her.  But  pray 
proceed,  Mr.  Richards.  I  am  already  interested 
in  her." 

"  When  I  addressed  her  in  the  manner  already 
described,"  continued  the  lessee,  "she  suddenly 
wiped  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  my  conduct 
corresponded  with  my  words ;  and  then  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice,  she  thanked  me  for  my  sympathy 
and  passed  on.  I  should  add  that  her  countenance 
had  become  scarlet,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  shame 
and  humiliation  at  the  idea  of  being  seen  issuing 
from  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  I  dared  not  detain  her : 
it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  genteel 
poverty  whose  only  consolation  was  to  shroud  itself 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  when  she  was 
out  of  sight  I  entered  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  and 
put  a  few  questions.  I  learnt  that  the  young 
female  had  brought  some  trifling  article  of  rai- 
ment, on  which  she  begged  the  loan  of  ten  shillings, 
but  it  was  only  half  this  sum  that  the  shopman 
thought  himself  justified  in  advancing.  She  was  evi- 
dently much  disappointed  and  distressed  :  but  she 
took  the  amount,  gave  a  name  and  address,  and 
quitted  the  place.  It  was  through  no  impertinent 
curiosity  that  I  inquired  that  name  and  address. 
The  latter  was  in  some  street  at  no  great  distance  ; 
the  former  was  Jane  Smith.  1  thought  to  myself 
that  some  pressing  want — perhaps  the  payment  of 
rent — had  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  poor  crea- 
ture might  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  in 
consequence  of  the  disappointment  she  had  expe- 
rienced. I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  address 
which  had  just  been  made  known  to  me, — atrang. 
ing  in  my  mind  by  the  way  the  manner  in  which 
I  should  again  introduce  myself  and  the  most  deli- 
cate method  of  proffering  succour  without  appear- 
ing to  have — as  indeed  I  had  not — a  sinister  mo- 
tive. But  when  I  reached  the  particular  street,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  such  house  there,  for  the 
numbers  did  not  run  so  high;  and  therefore  I  con- 
cluded that  the  name  of  Jane  Smith  was  likewise 
fictitious.  I  came  back  to  the  theatre,  vexed  and 
angry  with  myself  for  not  having  detained  her  in 
conversation  when  I  met  her  emerging  from  the 
pawnbroker's  shop." 

"  All  this  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Eichards," 
I  said :  and  the  compliment  was  not  idly  passed, 
for  I  had  at  difi'erent  times  heard  several  little 
traits  of  a  charitable  nature  in  connexion  with  the 
lessee.  "  But  your  history  must  have  a  sequel — 
or  else  Mademoiselle  Angeline  would  not  be 
here." 
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"  It  has  a  sequel — and  a  singular  one,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Richards.  "The  very  next  day,  when 
I  was  here  at  the  theatre,  at  about  one  o'clock,  to 
attend  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  piece,  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  young  female  requested  to  speak  to 
mo  on  some  professional  business :  I  desired  that 
she  might  be  shown  to  my  room ;  and  there  I  pre- 
sently joined  her — for  I  was  on  the  stage  at  the 
time." 

"  Ah,  I  see !"  I  exclaimed :  "  a  little  event  suit- 
able for  the  pages  of  a  romance  ?" 

"Exactly  so,  Miss  Traiford,"  rejoined  the  lessee. 
"  You  may  conceive  my  amazement,  blended  like- 
wise with  joy,  when  I  at  once  recognised  my  Jane 
Smith  of  the  preceding  evening.     I  say  joy,  be- 
cause I  now  felt  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
relieving   her   wants   if    need    should    be.      Her 
amazement   was   as   great   as   mine — but   it   was 
blended  with  the  utmost  confusion.     I  desired  her 
to  sit  down  and  compose  herself;  I  saw  that  for 
some  little  while  she  struggled  hard  against  the 
emotions  that  were  convulsing  her ;  and  I  affected 
to  be  busy  with  the  arrangement  of  some  papers 
on  my  desk,  in  order  to  afford  her  leisure  to  regain 
her  self-possession.     Then,    when   I  thought  she 
was  sufficiently  composed  for  discourse,  I  gently 
spoke  a  few  encouraging  words.     She  said  that  as 
we  had  met  before,  and  under  peculiar  civcum-  [ 
stances,  it  would  spare  her   the  pain  of  a  preface  ' 
to  describe  how  her  necessities  were  such  as  to  ' 
compel  her  to  seek  an  engagement  upon  the  stage,  i 
I   assured   her    of  my   readiness   to   forward  her  j 
views  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  inquired  in  ' 
what  capacity   she   thought   of   going   upon    the  | 
stage  ?     She  replied,  with  some  degree  of  hesita- 
tion, that  she  entertained  the  hope  she  was  not 
without  qualifications  for  the  ballet.     I  said  that 
of  course  I  was  to  suppose  she  had  never  been 
upon   the   stage   before  ?      She   answered  in  the 
negative— but  added  that  she   had   always  been 
passionately  fond  of  dancing ;  and   so  far   as  the 
boarding-school  accomplishment    went,   had   been 
considered  proficient.     I   intimated  the  necessity 
of  her  giving  me,   in  the  presence  of  the  ballet- 
master,  a  proof  of  her  abilities;  and  I  presently 
arranged  that  this  should  take  place  after  the  re- 
hearsal and  when  the  company  had  dispersed.   She 
was  at  first  very  diffident :    but  M.  Duprez  " — 
here  Mr.  Bichards  alluded  to  the  ballet-master — 
"  and  myself  encouraged  her,  so  that  she  acquired 
confidence.     We  then   perceived   she   did   indeed 
possess   a    marvellous    talent ;    and    M.    Duprez 
whispered  to  me  aside  that  the  training  of  a  few 
weeks  would  enable  her  to  become  an  accomplished 
danseuse.     I  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
mising her  an  engagementr     But  how  to   assist 
her  in  the  meanwhile  ?     I  endeavoured   to  elicit 
something  of  her  circumstances :  I  could    obtain 
nothing  beyond  the  announcement,  made  with  an 
outburst  of  weeping,  that  she  was  in  the  deepest 
distress.     In  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  I 
placed  money  in  her  hand,  and  inquired  her  name. 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment — blushed — and  faltered 
forth   'Jane    Churchill.'     I   thereby    knew   that 
either  she  was  now  using,  or  on  the  previous  night 
had  used,  a  fictitious  surname ;  indeed  methought 
that   both  might  be  fictitious,  and  that  her  real 
one   was  still  unknown   to  me.     I  was  about   tu 
ask  her  place  of  residence :  but  I  did  not  like  to 
put  the  question ;  and  having  expressed  her  grati- 


tude in  a  few  words,  but  those  most  sincerely 
spoken,  she  took  her  departure.  She  studied  for 
seven  weeks ;  she  was  unremitting  in  her  labours, 
and  Duprez  declared  that  be  never  felt  so  much 
pleasure  in  teaching  any  one  as  he  did  Miss 
Churchill.  A  week  ago  she  made  her  public 
appearance,  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  An- 
geline ; — and  you  know  with  what  effect." 

"And  beyond  the  details  you  have  given,"  I 
said,  much  interested  in  the  new  danseuse,  "  you 
are  ignorant  of  all  circumstances  connected  with 
her  ?" 

"  Entirely  so,"  replied  Mr.  Richards.  "  She 
has  volunteered  no  explanations— and  I  have 
asked  for  none.  Ah,  by  the  bye !  I  should  observe 
that  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  she  haa 
moved  to  a  humble  but  respectable  lodging  in 
Long-acre ;  for  of  her  own  accord  she  gave  me  her 
address,  in  case  there  might  be  any  sudden  neces- 
sity for  communicating  with  her.  Where  her 
former  abode  was  I  know  not." 

"And  have  you  not  told  her  of  the  inquiries 
you  made  of  the  pawnbroker P"  I  asked.  "But 
no  ! — of  course  you  have  not  !  It  would  have 
been  useless,  and  might  have  humiliated  her." 

"  For  that  very  reason  I  have  kept  silent  upou 
the  subject,"  rejoined  Mr.  Richards. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  reflected 
upon  all  that  I  had  heard;  for  I  felt  interested  in 
Jane  Churchill,  alias  Mademoiselle  Angeline.  At 
length  I  said,  as  if  in  a  careless  conversational 
manner,  "  I  see  that  you  again  include  Miss  Har- 
rison in  the  ballet." 

"  Yes,— she  came  back  to  me  the  other  day," 
responded  Mr.  Richards,  not  knowing  that  I  had 
any  particular  reason  for  thinking  evil  of  her, 
beyond  the  fact  that  was  generally  known,  that  she 
had  been  the  mistress  of  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale. 
"I  suppose  that  she  quarrelled  with  a  certain 
noblemaa — or  else  he  became  wearied  of  her.  At 
all  events  it  answers  my  purpose  sufficiently  well 
that  circumstances  should  have  placed  her  in  need 
of  an  engagement." 

A  little  more  conversation  ensued  between  Mr. 
Richards  and  myself,  chiefly  in  reference  to  my 
reappearance  on  the  stage,  the  date  for  which  ho 
might  advertise  me,  and  the  piece  that  should  be 
presented  for  the  occasion.  Mary  Grleutworth  and 
I  departed  some  few  minutes  before  the  coaolusion 
of  the  ballet — the  carriage  was  in  waiting — and  wo 
returned  to  Great  Ormoud  Street. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

EEAPPEAEANCE     ON     THE     STAGE. 

Gbeat  was  the  excitement  not  merely  in  Ibd 
theatrical  world,  but  also  with  the  public  gene- 
rally, when  it  became  known  that  I  was  about  to 
return  to  the  stage.  The  newspapers  teemed  with 
the  most  flattering  paragraphs ;  and  there  was 
every  indication  that  my  reappearance  would  bo 
attended  with  an  immense  success.  I  selected 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  representation  the  theatre  was  crowded  to 
excess.  As  on  many  former  occasions,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  were  utterly  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance; and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthu- 


eiasm  with  which  I  was  welcomed  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

As  I  was  proceeding  from  the  stage  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, during  an  interval  between  the  Acts,  I 
observed  a  tall  distinguished-looking  man,  standing 
at  a  little  distance.  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  ;  and  as  he  held  bis  ha*--  at  the  moment  in  his 
hand,  I  saw  that  he  had  dark  hair  which  though 
very  full  at  the  sides,  was  somewhat  worn  away  just 
above  the  forehead,  but  only  sufficiently  to  have 
the  effect  of  giving  greater  height  to  that  brow 
without  verging  on  what  might  be  termed  bald- 
ness. He  had  a  pale  complexion  and  a  pensive 
look  :  his  features  were  regular  and  somewhat 
delicately  chiselled  :  altogether  he  was  decidedly 
a  handsome  man.  He  was  dressed  with  the  ut- 
most elegance,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  fop- 
pery or  pretension  :  indeed  his  entire  air  was  that 
of  the  strictest  gentility.  How  it  happened  that 
I  observed  so  much  of  him  at  the  moment,  was 
because  he  not  only  stood  back  to  make  way  for 
me,  but  he  took  off  his  hat  to  bestow  a  salutation 
that  was  alike  profoundly  respectful  and  replete 
with  the  evidences  of  good  breeding.  It  was  in 
turning  to  acknowledge  his  politeness,  that  I  saw 
sufficient  of  him  at  the  moment  to  note  as  much 
as  I  have  already  placed  on  record. 

I  proceeded  to  my  dressing-room,  where  I  was 
speedily  joined  by  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
actresses,  who  congratulated  me  on  the  immense 
success  that  was  attending  my  reappearance  on  the 
stage.  As  we  were  conversing  together,  I  learnt 
from  an  observation  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  artistes,  that  the  tall  distinguished-looking 
gentleman  whom  I  had  just  seen  in  the  "  wings" 
of  the  stage,  was  a  baronet  bearing  the  name  of 
Sir  Hugh  Ward. 

"  I  thought  that  you.  Miss  TrafiFord,"  said  one 
of  the  actresses,  "  expressly  stipulated  that  on  the 
evenings  when  you  appeared,  no  idlers  nor  loungers 
should  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes  F" 

"  I  have  invariably  been  in  the  habit  of  speci- 
fying to  Mr.  Richards  that  such  is  my  wish,"  I 
said;  "  but  I  have  never  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
special  clause  in  our  contracts." 

"  Oh!  but  don't  you  know,"  exclaimed  another 
actress,  "  Sir  Hugh  Ward  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  shareholders  to  whom  the  theatre 
belongs  ?— and  thus  ;Mr.  Richards  could  not  very 
well  prevent  him  from  coming  behind  the  scenes 
once  in  a  way." 

"  It  is  indeed  only  once  in  a  way,"  remarked 
another ;  "  for  I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Hugh  has 
been  near  the  theatre  for  the  last  three  years.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  he  had  been  residing  alto- 
gether on  the  Continent— and  be  only  returned  to 
London  a  day  or  two  back." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  separating  to  reappear  upon  the  stage ; 
and  on  my  way  thither  I  again  passed  Sir  Hugh 
Ward,  who  was  now  conversing  with  Mr.  liichards. 
He  had  evidently  acquired  the  Continental  habit  of 
excessive  politeness  towards  ladies  ;  and  be  again 
took  off  his  hat  as  I  passed— so  that  I  was  again 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  courtesy  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head.  His  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me  with  an  expression  of  the  most  respect- 
ful admiration  ;  and  indeed  there  was  nothing 
that  could  possibly  offend  in  that  mute  but  elo* 
queut  homage  to  my  tragic  fame.     lue  perform- 


ances progressed  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy  I  was  saluted  with  one  of  those  demon* 
strations  of  enthusiastic  applause  which  were  by 
no  means  strange  nor  rare  in  my  professional 
career. 

Mr.  Richards  had  arranged  that  I  and  Mary 
Grlentworth  should  play  on  alternate  nights  ;  bo 
that  Mary  had  no  cause  to  be  jealous  or  mortified 
on  account  of  my  splendid  triumph  of  this  par- 
ticular evening,  inasmuch  as  she  would  reap  the 
reward  of  her  own  exertions  on  the  following  one. 
Resides,  notwithstanding  the  change  which  bad  of 
late  come  over  her,  there  was  really  naught  of  any 
jealous  or  envious  feeling  in  Mary's  disposition ; 
and  her  character  was  naturally  too  generous  to 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  She  there- 
fore felicitated  me  on  the  triumph  which  I  had 
achieved;  and  methought  there  was  a  return  of 
her  old  cordiality  as  she  expatiated  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  effect  my  performance  had  pro- 
duced upon  her  while  she  viewed  it  from  a  private 
box. 

On  the  following  day  I  read  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction  the  eulogies  which  the  dramatic  criti- 
cisms in  the  morning  journals  passed  upon  me  ; 
and  I  folded  them  up  in  order  to  send  across  the 
ocean  to  my  father  and  Henry.  While  I  was  thus 
engaged,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  parlour-maid  entered  bringing  me  a 
letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Miss  'Percy  ;  but  the 
handwriting  was  unknown  to  me.  I  opened  the 
letter,  and  found  that  it  contained  naught  but  a 
Bank  of  England  note  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  Ah,  at  last,"  I  ejaculated  within  myself,  "  ifc 
is  come !     I  really  think  that  Mr.  Macdonald  has 

taken  his  time  to  send  it for  it  is  just  three 

weeks  since  Henry  and  my  father  left  England. 
However,  I  suppose  the  poor  man  wished  to  as- 
sure himself  that  his  circumstances  would  really 
permit  him  to  spare  this  sum  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Ah  !  perhaps  the  person  who  brought  it 
may  be  waiting  ?" — for  the  missive  had  been  de- 
livered by  hand,  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
the  post :  moreover  as  there  was  no  letter  uf 
advice,  nor  a  single  syllable  written  inside  the  sheet 
of  paper  which  had  contained  the  bank-note,  the 
idea  suddenly  struck  me  that  either  Mr.  Mac- 
donald himself  or  one  of  his  family  had  come  to 
London  and  was  waiting  to  see  me. 

I  rang  the  bell — the  parlour- maid  reappeared 
—and  I  inquired,  "  Is  anybody  waiting  ?" 

"  No,  Miss,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  Indeed !"  I  ejaculated,  somewhat  surprised. 
"  Who  delivered  the  letter  ?  " 

"  A  tall,  good-looking  young  man,"  rejoined  the 
parlour-maid  ;  "  with  light  hair,  I  think — though 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  him         " 

"Do  you  think  he  was  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham  ?     You  remember " 

"What!  the  young  gentleman  who  called  just 
before  you  went  to  Scotland,  Miss — about  five 
weeks  ago  ?  Well,  really,  I  cannot  say— it  might 
be " 

"  No  matter !"  I  interrupted  her.  "  I  dare 
say  it  was  ;  and  Mr.  Graham,  thinking  that  it 
was  too  early  an  hour  to  disturb  me,  lost  no  time 
in  leaving  the  letter,  but  purposes  to  call  again." 

I  waited  till  three  o'clock  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  Mr.  Graham  ;  for  I  was  tolerably 
sure  that  it  must  be  really  he  who  had  called  ia 
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the  forenoon  to  deliver  the  letter  at  the  house. 
But  he  did  not  make  his  appearance— indeed  no 
one  called ;  and  the  carriage  came  round  to  the 
door  to  take  me  into  the  City,  according  to  an 
order  I  had  given.  For  as  I  have  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  I  was  determined  not  to  use 
Henrj^'s  money  :  indeed,  I  was  very  fur  from  want- 
ing it — and  I  therefore  resolved  to  invest  it  in  the 
Funds  in  his  name.  The  business  was  soon  trans- 
acted ;  and  the  note  for  a  thousand  pounds  was 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  whence  it  had 
originally  issued. 

On  returning  to  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  ex- 
pected to  learn  that  Alexander  Graham  had 
called;  but  be  had  not  made  his  appearance.  A 
week  or  ten  days  passed,  and  there  was  neither 
visitor  nor  any  other  communication  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Macdonald. 

"  "Well,"  I  finally  said  to  myself,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  fortnight,  "Mr.  Macdonald  must  have 
No.  70. — Pekct. 


sent  the  letter  by  some  friend's  hand  to  London, 
instead  of  trusting  it  to  the  post,  so  as  to  assure 
himself  that  it  would  be  safely  delivered.  But  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  messenger  was  neither 
Alexander  Graham  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
manufacturer's  family  ;  or  else  I  should  have  been 
favoured  with  a  call.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
really  think  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  courtesy — to  say  nothing  of  gratitude — if 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  penned  but  a  single  line  con- 
veying his  compliments.  Yet  I  must  not  be 
vexed  or  offended  with  the  poor  man ! — for  his 
brain  can  scarcely  hwe  recovered  from  the  shock 
produced  by  all  the  tremendous  troubles  through 
which  he  has  passed  !" 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  sat  down  and 
penned  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  acknow* 
lodging  the  receipt  of  the  thousand  pound  note, 
according  to  an  intimation  which  I  had  received 
from  my  cousin  previous  to  his  departure  from 
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London.  I  transmitted  my  kiodest  regards  to 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  MacdonaW,  and  concluded  by 
apologizing  for  the  delay  of  a  fortnight  in  writing, 
on  the  score  that  I  had  been  expecting  that  some 
one  might  possibly  call  on  Mr.  Macdonald's  be- 
half. This  letter  was  duly  sealed,  addressed,  and 
sent  to  the  post. 

1  have  now  to  speak  of  certain  incidents  which 
occurred  three  or  four  days  later  than  the  date  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  was  my  turn  to 
appear  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening:  Mary  Glent- 
worth  pleaded  indisposition  as  a  reason  for  not 
going  to  see  the  performances ;  and  I  by  no  means 
thought  it  a  frivolous  excuse  on  her  part,  for  she 
looked  sickly  and  ill.  I  therefore  went  alone,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  accompanied  by  the  servant- 
maid  :  for  I  left  Beda  in  attendance  upon  Mary 
Glent worth.  The  performances  took  place;  I  ap- 
peared in  one  of  my  favourite  characters,  and  expe- 
rienced a  most  flattering  reception.  When  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  I  hastened  as 
usual  to  my  dressing-room,  to  change  my  apparel 
and  get  to  the  carriage  as  speedily  as  possible; 
for  as  a  general  rule  I  sought  to  avoid  late  hours. 
But  on  entering  my  dressing  room,  I  found  Beda 
waiting  for  me,  in  company  with  the  other  maid- 
servant.  The  motive  of  Beda's  presence  there  was 
quickly  explained.  Mary  Glentworth  bad  been 
seized  with  fainting  fits  :  Beda  bad  sent  for  medi- 
cal attendance— but  Mary  seemed  to  be  getting 
worse  :  and  the  faithful  girl  had  therefore  availed 
herself  of  the  return  of  the  carriage  to  the  theatre 
to  fetch  me,  in  order  that  she  might  urge  my  iaa- 
mediate  hastening  back  to  Great  Ormoud  Street. 

"For  I  thought,"  added  Beda,  "that  it  waa 
just  possible — although  most  unusual, — still  I  say 
it  \rM  jpossible  that  you  might  stop  to  seo  the  bal- 
let; and  I  was  really  afraid " 

"  Good  heavens,  Beda  I  i&  she  so  very  ill  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  She  has  fainted  several  times ;  and  Mr. 
Doveton" — thus  alluding  to  the  surgeon  who  had 
been  summoned — "  shakes  his  head  so  mysteriously, 

and  looks  so  ominous " 

"Perhaps,  Beda,  Mr.  Doveton  is  uncertain  and 
undecided  what  to  think  of  the  case  P     He  may 
wish  for  a  consultation  with  some  physician  ?" 
"  Very  likely,"  said  Beda.     '•'  But  come  quick, 

dear  Miss " 

"Hasten  you  home  first,  my  dear  Beda,"  I  in- 
terrupted her;  "it  will  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  I  can  leave — and  every  minute  is  precious 
where  life  is  concerned!     Go,  take  the  carriage— I 

will  return  home  in  a  cab " 

"And  why  should  I  not  take  a  cab,  Miss?" 
asked  Beda. 

"Because  there  is  always  a  trouble  to  get  one 
amidst  the  mass  of  private  vehicles — and  because 
the  carriage  will  take  you  more  quickly  !  Listen, 
Beda !  You  must  go  and  fetch  Doctor  Manvers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and  if  he  be  not  at  home, 
hasten  and  summon  Doctor  May  of  Bedford 
Square.  Here,  take  my  card^TBeda  1  and  be  sure 
you  procure  the  assistance  of  one  of  those  emi- 
nent physicians !" 

"  I  will.  Miss !" — and  she  was  hurrying  away 
when  suddenly  recollecting  something,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah  !  here  are  some  letters  that  came  by 

this  evening's  post 1  thought  I  would  bring 

them !" 


Throwing  the  letters  upon  the  toilet- table  in 
my  dressing-room,  away  sped  Beda :  and  let  the 
reader  comprehend  that  so  hurried  was  the  excited 
colloquy  which  had  just  taken  place  that  it  had 
not  occupied  as  many  moments  as  it  has  required 
minutes  to  describe  it.  I  was  much  grieved  at 
the  intelligence  of  Mary  Glentwortb's  illness, 
which  I  knew  could  not  have  been  exaggerated; 
for  Beda  would  not  have  come  to  hasten  my  re- 
turn unless  she  had  seen  that  the  case  was  serious. 
I  did  not  tarry  to  read  the  letters  which  had  been 
brought,  but  hurried  mj  toilet  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; and  the  moment  my  theatrical  costume  was 
superseded  by  my  private  apparel,  I  secured  the 
letters  about  my  person,  and  hastened  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  my  maid-servant.  On  emerging  into 
the  street  I  cast  my  looks  up  and  down  ia  search 
for  a  cab,  or  some  hanger-on  to  procure  me  one,— 
when  a  livery-servant  stepped  up  to  me,  and  touch- 
ing his  hat,  said,  "  Here,  Miss  Percy,  at  your  ser- 
vile!"— at  the  same  time  pointing  to  an  equipage 
i;jioh  stood  in  front  of  the  stage- entrance. 

"  Ah !"  I  exclaimed,  fancying  that  I  at  onco 
recognised  the  livery  :  "  you  belong  to  the  Marquis 
ot'  Campanella  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss — the  Marquis  of  Campanella,"  re- 
peated the  man,  somewhat  sententiously. 

"Then,  as  the  case  is  urgent,  I  know  that  I  can 
take  a  liberty  and  use  this  carriage." 

I  unhesitatingly  stepped  into,  the  vehicle,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  closed  upon  mo. 

"  But  there  is  my  servant !"  1  exclainsied  from 
the  window  of  the  vehicle. 

"Ob,  one  moment.  Miss  !"  she  said.  "I  forgot 
ia  the  hurry  your  jewel-casket !" 

She  turned  and  disappeared  in  the  stagc-entranco 
of  the  theatre  .-  the  footman  sprang  up  behind  the 
carriage  in  which  I  was  seated — and  the  equipage 
at  once  rolled  away.  But  my  maid-servant  ?  I 
could  not  thrust  my  head  out  of  either  of  the  win- 
dows, for  crowds  of  vehicles  were  passing  on  both 
sides ;  and  as  for  making  my  voice  heard  from  the 
interior,  such  an  idea  would  have  been  preposterous 
amidst  the  J'racas  and  din  which  always  prevail  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  theatre  towards  the 
close  of  the  performances.  There  was  no  check- 
string  :  the  carriage  was  speeding  onward — aud  my 
maid-servant  was  left  behind  ! 

At  length  it  was  at  such  a  distance  that  when 
by  this  time  I  might  have  thrust  my  head  forth 
from  the  window,  I  thought  it  to  be  too  late  ;  and 
I  said  to  myself,  "  She  has  doubtless  already  taken 
a  cab  to  follow  me  home  !" 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  conceived  it  to  be  en- 
tirely a  mistake  or  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
domestics  belonging  to  the  equipage  that  my  maid- 
servant had  been  left  behind.  There  was  much 
noise  and  confusion  prevailing  near  the  stage- 
entrance  at  the  time,  so  that  perhaps  the  announce- 
ment in  respect  to  my  jewel-case  that  was  left  be- 
hind in  my  dressing-room,  was  either  unheard  o'' 
misunderstood.  It  was  thus  I  thought.  But  no? 
as  the  equipage  dashed  along,  the  idea  rapidly 
grew  up  in  my  mind  that  it  was  not  pursuing  thf 
direction  of  Great  Ormond  Street ;  and  then  a  sud< 
den  suspicion  of  some  treachery  flashed  througt 
ray  brain.  Obedient  to  the  first  exciting  impulse 
I  thrust  forth  my  head  and  called  loudly  to  th< 
coachman  to  stop.  The  equipage  at  once  drew  u^ 
in  the  street  where  this  scene  took  place :  the  foot- 
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man  leaped  down  from  behind,  and  came  up  to  the 
windove,  touching  his  hat. 

"  Does  the  coachman  know  the  way  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"What,  Miss?"  asked  the  man,  as  if  struck 
with  stupid  amazement :  "  know  the  way,  Miss  ?" 

"Yes— that  is  what  I  said.  Does  he  know  the 
way,  I  repeat  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  does,  Miss,"  was  the  lacquey's 
prompt  rejoinder.  "  He  could  not  possibly 
fail " 

"  Ah !  I  feared  that  you  were  taking  the  wrong 
route,"  I  said,  "  because  I  did  not  exactly  recog- 
nise  " 

"  I  can  assure  you.  Miss,  it  is  the  right  one," 
interjected  the  footman :  "  but  of  course,  if  you 
would  prefer.  Miss,  that  any  other  route  should  be 
taken " 

"No,  no,"  I  ejaculated;  "it  is  all  right !  I  am 
sorry  to  have  given  this  trouble  and  to  hare 
stopped  the  carriage.     Pray  proceed  !" 

Again  the  footman  leapt  up  behind — the  coach- 
man touched  his  horses  with  the  whip — and  away 
sped  the  equipage,  while  I  sank  back  ashamed  and 
mortified  at  having  suddenly  given  way  to  sus- 
picions which  I  felt  to  be  so  unfounded.  On  we 
went:  several  minutes  elapsed — and  now  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Surely  Great  Ormond  Street  ought  to 
be  reached  by  this  time  e" 

Scarcely  had  I  made  this  reflection,  when  on 
looking  forth  from  the  window,  I  perceived  that 
we  were  in  a  street  of  very  different  appearance 
from  that  where  I  dwelt;  for  it  was  larger  and 
handsomer,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  fashionable 
quarter.  The  equipage  dashed  up  to  the  door  of 
a  fine  house ;  and  there  it  stopped.  Down  leapt 
the  footman ;  he  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage 
and  lowered  the  steps  with  the  haste  and  fracas 
which  always  accompany  these  proceedings,  and 
which  lacqueys  seem  to  think  is  an  indispensable 
portion  of  their  duty. 

"  But  where  am  I  ?"  I  asked  in  bewilderment, 
though  scarcely  with  any  degree  of  terror — for  I 
thought  simply  that  some  egregious  mistake  must 
have  been  made,  and  I  saw  that  my  personal  free- 
dom stood  not  fur  a  moment  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  compromised  by  coercion,  as  several  per- 
sons were  passing  in  the  street,  and  there  was  a 
policeman  standing  near  a  lamp-post  at  a  little 
distance. 

"  Where  are  you.  Miss  ?"  repeated  the  footman, 
again  with  an  air  of  stupid  amazement,  as  if  he 
knew  himself  to  bo  all  right  ia  his  own  proceedings 
and  fancied  that  it  was  I  who  was  in  confusion 
about  mine.     "  Why,  Miss,  at  home." 

"At  home?"  I  ejaculated.  "Not  my  home  ! 
not  in  Great  Ormond  Street !" 

"  No  Miss — to  be  sure  not  1  it's  master's." 

"  Your  master's  house  ?"  I  said,  growing  im- 
patient. "  But  is  not  your  master  the  Marquis  of 
Campanella  ?" 

"Yes,  Mips — the  Marquis  of  Campanella,"  re- 
peated the  footman,  giving  it  out  loudly  and  sen- 
tentiously,  as  he  had  ere  now  done  at  the  entrance 
of  the  theatre,  as  if  for  the  behoof  of  the  passers- 
by. 

"  Then  your  master  has  moved  very  recently  ?" 
I  exclaimed,  in  continued  bewilderment. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss,"  responded  the  footman  :  "  he 
has  only  been  here  for  the  last  few  days." 


"  Extraordinary  !  —  and  I  to  know  nothing 
about  it !  But  the  Marchioness  and  the  Countess 
Beatrice  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Miss !"  said  the  footman  promptly. 

"  They  are  here  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  Oh,  yes — to  be  sure.  Miss !" — and  again  he 
glanced  around  upon  the  passers-by  as  if  proud  of 
being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  parade  of  all 
these  high-sounding  names. 

"But  it  is  impossible  I  can  alight  now,"  I  said : 
"you  have  made  a  mistake— you  thought  that  by 
the  fact  of  my  at  once  accepting  the  use  of  this 
carriage,  I  wished  to  be  brought  here !  Ah !  by 
the  bye,"  I  suddenly  demanded,  "  since  the  Mar- 
quis and  bis  family  are  here,  at  this  house — for 
whom  was  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  theatre  ?" 

"Why,  for  you.  Miss,  to  be  sure !"  responded 
the  footman,  with  an  air  of  the  most  ingenuous 
wonder  that  such  a  question  should  be  put ;  and 
he  really  began  to  survey  me  by  aid  of  the  gaslight 
as  if  he  thought  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  senses. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  all  this  is  very  stupid 
on  my  part ! — the  whole  affair  becomes  as  clear  as 
daylight !  Beatrice  or  the  Marchioness — but  most 
likely  Beatrice— must  have  been  at  the  house,  or 
else  at  the  theatre — or  must  have  met  Beda — or 

something  of  the  kind at  all  events  they  must 

know  of  poor  Mary's  illness  and  that  my  carriage 
was  in  use  in  conveying  Beda  from  place  to  place ; 
and  they  have  sent  their  own  equipage  to  be  placed 
at  my  service.  It  was  all  my  fault  for  not  telling 
this  footman  that  I  wanted  to  be  taken  to  Great 
Ormond  Street :  and  so,  as  I  gave  no  special  in- 
structions, he  naturally  supposed  the  carriage  was 
sent  to  bring  me  here — and  hither  I  have  accord- 
ingly been  brought." 

Thought  travels  infinitely  more  quickly  through 
the  brain  than  a  pen  on  the  paper;  so  that  the 
reader  must  comprehend  that  all  these  reflections 
which  have  taken  me  some  minutes  to  write  and 
will  take  him  some  moments  to  read,  flitted  through 
my  imagination  in  the  space  of  half-a-dozen 
seconds.  I  fancied  I  saw  it  all  as  clearly  and 
lucidly  as  possible ! 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  must  alight  for  a  moment : 
it  would  be  most  rude  and  discourteous  to  do  other- 
wise !  But  pray  remain  here  at  the  door,  for  I 
shall  have  to  depart  in  a  few  moments  again!" 

"  To  be  sure.  Miss,"  replied  the  footman,  touch- 
ing his  hat :  and  then  he  held  his  arm  for  me  to 
descend  from  the  carriage. 

I  tripped  lightly  out  —  the  front  door  already 
stood  open — and  another  footman  was  stationed 
there.  The  gas-lamp  suspended  inside  illuminated 
a  spacious  and  handsome  ball  and  revealed  a  superb 
marble  staircase.  I  hastened  into  the  house  :  the 
second  footman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  closed  the 
front  door,  and  hastened  to  lead  the  way  up  the 
grand  staircase.  Statues,  vases,  pictures— in  a 
word,  all  the  evidences  of  wealth,  good  taste,  and 
luxury  met  the  eye  on  every  side :  but  the  house 
with  its  appointments  was  totally  different  from 
the  one  where  I  had  last  seen  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Campanella  and  Beatrice  di  Car- 
boni.  This  circumstance  appeared  to  me  to  be 
utterly  insignificant;  for  if  the  Marquis  had  moved 
it  was  from  one  ready-furnished  mansion  to  an- 
other, because  when  he  had  first  come  to  London  it 
was  only  to  stay  a  limited  time— and  though  he 
had  now  far  exceeded  the  period  to  which  hia 
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sojourn  was  at  the  outset  intended  to  be  circum- 
scribed, yet  he  had  bj  no  means  the  idea  of  making 
England  his  permanent  home,  and  had  not  there- 
fore purchased  furniture. 

Thus  I  was  ascending  the  stairs  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  this  change  of  dwelling  from  one 
furnished  house  to  another  was  completely  recon- 
cileable  with  all  circumstances, — when  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  the  livery  of  the  footman  who  was 
preceding  me  was  not  precisely  (he  same  worn  by 
the  Marquis  of  Campanella's  domestics.  True,  it 
was  light  blue  turned  up  with  silver,  and  black 
pantaloons;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  lace  was 
different — these  buttons  were  plain,  whereas  those 
of  the  Campanella  liveries  had  the  crest  of  the 
Marquis  stamped  upon  them  —  and  those  black 
pantaloons  had  two  thin  red  stripes,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Campanella  liveries  had  not.  Yet 
otherwise  there  was  so  great  a  similitude  between 
the  two  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  in  the  dusk  of  the 
streets  and  in  the  excitement  of  my  feelings,  I  had 
failed  to  notice  those  little  details  in  respect  to  the 
livery  of  the  carriage-footman,  which  I  now  disco- 
vered in  reference  to  the  dress  of  the  valet  who 
was  preceding  me.  For  a  moment  a  slight  sus- 
picion flashed  to  my  mind ;  but  I  at  once  ban- 
ished it,  saying  to  myself,  "  The  Marquis  may  have 
partially  altered  his  liveries  in  the  same  way  that 
he  has  altogether  changed  his  domicile." 

A  spacious  and  handsome  landing  was  now 
reached ;  but  the  footman,  instead  of  throwing  open 
the  door  which  was  in  front,  and  which  I  supposed 
led  into  the  principal  drawing-room,  opened  a  side 
door,  announcing  in  the  usual  ceremonial  manner, 
"  Miss  Percy." 

He  stood  aside  with  a  respectful  demeanour  to 
sufifer  me  to  pass:  I  crossed  the  threshold — the 
door  closed  behind  me — and  I  found  myself  in 
an  exquisitely  furnished  apartment,  where  a 
gentleman  rose  from  bis  scat  at  the  table  to  re- 
ceive me. 

I  stopped  short,  utterly  confounded  with  min- 
gled amazement  and  terror;  for  it  was  Sir  Hugh 
Ward  whom  I  beheld  before  me  ! 


CHAPTEE  XO. 

SIE      HUGH      -WAED. 

The  room,  as  I  have  said,  was  elegantly  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  light  of  gas,  mellowed  and  soft- 
ened by  globes  of  thick  ground  glass,  was  diffused 
through  that  apartment.  The  Baronet  himself 
was  in  elegant  evening  costume, — black  dress-coat 
and  pantaloons— patent  leather  boots,  shining  re- 
splendent— a  snowy  white  waistcoat,  with  a  gold 
chain  festooning  over  it.  The  diamond  studs  of 
bis  shirt,  and  a  ring  with  a  single  brilliant,  threw 
forth  their  vivid  jets  of  light  in  luminous  reflec- 
tion of  the  beams  of  the  gas.  An  expression  of 
mingled  pleasure  aod  admiration,  somewhat  sub- 
dued by  an  evident  sentiment  of  respectful  cour- 
tesy, appeared  upon  his  countenance.  But  he 
came  forward  to  accost  me  with  an  air  which  in- 
creased my  surprise,  even  so  much  as  to  render  it 
superior  to  my  indignation ;  for  he  seemed  as  if 
perfectly  confident  of  being  cordially  met  by  me, 
And  therefore  as  if  he  were  utterly  unconscious 


and  veritably  innocent  of  any  treacherous  deed 
perpetrated  with  an  express  view  to  beguile  and 
inveigle  me  thither. 

"  At  last,  my  dear  Miss  Percy  1 — at  last !"  he 
said.  "  I  have  waited  with  a  pleasuSfible  impa- 
tience— for  I  knew  that  I  might  entertain  the 
hope  which  is  now  at  length  fulfilled  !" 

Good  heavens!  what  did  I  hear  ? — was  this  a 
cruel  mockery  of  my  position  ?  was  it  an  odious 
levity,  over  which  the  well-bred  and  courtly  man 
of  the  world  knew  how  to  throw  the  gloss  of  a 
seemingly  exquisite  politeness  P  or  was  it  some 
fearful  mistake  under  which  he  was  labouring? 
For  an  instant  I  felt  my  brain  whirl  and  reel, 
until  suddenly  startled  to  a  sense  of  my  position 
by  the  contact  of  his  hand  as  he  endeavoured  to 
take  my  own.  I  snatched  my  hand  away — I  re- 
coiled a  pace  or  two— I  felt  the  flush  of  indigna- 
tion rush  burning  up  to  my  countenance — and  I 
exclaimed,  "  Stand  back,  sir — and  insult  not  one 
who  has  come  hither  under  a  deplorable  mistake 
on  her  part !" 

"  A  mistake,  Miss  Percy  ?"  he  ejaculated,  his 
features  all  in  a  moment  displaying  an  amazement 
which  indeed  looked  most  genuine. 

"  Yes— a  mistake  1"  I  repeated  emphatically  ; 
"  and  circumstances  lead  me  to  conclude  that  I 
am  the  victim  of  some  deep-laid  and  subtle 
treachery  on  your  part." 

Sir  Hugh  Ward  gazed  upon  me  in  speechless 
astonishment  for  upwards  of  a  minute  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  keeping  my  eyes  riveted  upon  his 
countenance,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  all  this 
wonder  on  his  part  were  real  or  simulated. 

"  Treachery  —  a  mistake  —  Miss  Percy  ?"  at 
length  he  said.  "  I  confess  that  I  am  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  you." 

"  Then  it  is  not  worth  while,  sir,"  I  answered, 
"  to  enter  into  explanations.  Suffice  it  for  you 
to  know  that  though  willingly  I  came  hither,  yet 
I  knew  not  whom  I  was  destined  to  meet — the 
meeting  is  disagreeable— and  you  will  permit  me 
to  depart?" 

Again  Sir  Hugh  Ward  literally  stared  at  me 
with  amazement ;  and  then,  as  if  a  sudden  idea 
had  smitten  him,  an  ironical  smile  appeared 
upon  his  lips,  revealing  a  very  handsome  set 
of  teeth  of  the  possession  of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently by  no  means  unconscious ;  and  he  said, 
"  The  only  mistake,  Miss  Percy,  which  can  by 
any  possibility  exist,  is  that  you  came  to   meet 

some  other  person  whom  you  took  to  be  me 

though,  by  heaven!  under  all  circumstances  I 
cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  such  to  be  the 
case !" 

Again  did  the  hot  blood  burn  upon  my  cheeks, 
and  I  veritably  stamped  my  foot  with  a  fierce  im- 
patience, as  I  thought  that  the  Baronet,  either 
with  the  most  refined  wilfulness,  or  else  labouring 
under  the  most  egregious  error,  was  levelling  the 
ignoblest  taunt  at  my  character. 

"  This  is  too  much,  sir !"  I  exclaimed  :  "  I 
flatter  myself  that  repute  proclaims  me  to  be 
virtuous  and  well  conducted— and  what  I  seem  in 
public,  believe  me,  that  I  am  in  private  !" 

"  Then  tell  me,  Miss  Percy,  once  for  all,"  de- 
manded Sir  Hugh  Ward,  "  why  you  adopted  a 
course  which  at  least  proves  you  to  be  intensely, 
wickedly,  and  dishonestly  mercenary  ?  and  why, 
having  taken  that  step,  you  now  come  hither  ?" 
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I  was  enraged^I  was  half  maddened  ;  and  yet 
I  was  bewildered,  ^yhat  on  earth  could  he  mean  ? 
There  was  a  seriousness  in  his  tone,  an  earnest- 
ness in  his  look,  and  a  conviction  in  his  manner, 
which  forbade  the  idea  that  he  was  bantering 
me. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  explain  yourself,"  I  cried  : 
"  for  I  have  no  explanation  to  g^ve — and  all  these 
proceedings  are  utterly  incomprehensible  !  But 
no  !"  I  ejaculated  ;  "  I  will  neither  wait  to  re- 
ceive explanations  nor  to  give  them  !  I  will  de- 
part !  I  need  not  the  use  of  your  carriage  —  I 
will  go  hence  on  foot !" 

Thus  speaking,  I  turned  towards  the  door,  to 
which  I  was  nearer  than  he.  For  an  instant  I 
thought— exultingly  thought — that  my  freedom 
was  not  molested  ;  and  my  fingers  grasped  the 
handle  of  the  door.  But  the  next  moment  he 
was  by  my  side  ;  and  placing  his  foot  against  that 
door,  he  said  with  a  strange  mingling  of  gentle- 
ness and  firmness,  "  We  cannot  part  thus.  Miss 
Percy.  I  am  incapable  of  wilfully  and  without 
previous  aggravation  committing  an  outrage  upon 
the  feelings  of  a  lady  :  but  my  own  pride  and 
sense  of  dignity  will  not  suffer  that  I  should  per- 
mit myself  to  be  outraged,  duped,  and  probably 
laughed  at." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, now  cruelly  affrighted  and  bewildered. 
"  Listen  to  me,  sir  !  A  young  friend  of  mine 
lies  dangerously  ill  —  perhaps  at  the  point  of 
death  !     I  must  go  to  her " 

He  shook  his  head  ;  and  again  that  ironical 
smile,  but  yet  so  calm  and  polished — a  smile  of 
the  gentlest  sarcasm— wavered  upon  his  lips. 

"  I  regret  to  perceive,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  real 
■orrow,  "  that  a  young  lady  of  whom  I  entertained 
a  different  opinion,  should  have  recourse  to  such 
poor  and  paltry  duplicity.  But  it  will  not  serve 
your  turn  !" 

"  Do  you  not  believe  me,  sir  ?"  I  indignantly 
demanded.  "  What  reason  have  you  to  think 
that  I  am  deceiving  you  ?" 

"  Alas,  every  reason !"  replied  the  Baronet. 
"  In  the  first  place,  if  this  tale,  so  readily  in- 
vented, happened  to  be  true,  you  would  not  have 
been  at  the  theatre  at  all." 

"  But  the  tidings  were  only  brought  to  me  at 
the  very  last !"  I  passionately  exclaimed. 

"  Then  you  would  have  at  once  gone  home  from 
the  theatre  to  the  sick  couch  of  your  friend,"  re- 
joined Sir  Hugh  Ward,  "  and  you  would  not  have 
come  hither." 

"  Oh,  heavens !  where  is  the  key,"  I  cried,  "  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  odious  mystery  ?" 

"  I  previously  knew  much  of  human  nature," 
aaid  the  Baronet,  mournfully  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  to  be  an  actress 
was  to  be  altogether  an  actress,  and  that  the  ar- 
tificidlitid]  displayed  upon  the  stage  were  to  be 
carried  permeatingly  through  the  circumstances 
and  intercourses  uf  private  life.  I  am  not  natu- 
rally a  bad  man — though  perhaps  not  over  nice 
nor  particular  in  some  things  :  but  you  begin  to 
make  me  think  so  ill  of  human  nature  that  I  shall 
end  by  not  caring  if  I  become  as  bad  as  all  the 
rest !" 

I  listened  with  a  species  of  shuddering  dismay 
to  this  speech.  It  was  not  the  language  of  a  man 
who   was   indulging    in    a   cruel   and   prolonged 


system  of  banter :  it  was  that  of  one  who  was 
evidently  speaking  from  the  depth  of  his  convic- 
tions. I  was  smitten  with  a  sense  alike  of  the 
impropriety  and  inutility  of  displaying  passion  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man ;  and  controlling  my 
agitated  feelings  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  said, 
"  You  misjudge  me  most  cruelly  and  outrageously  ! 
Explain  the  grounds  upon  which  you  build  such 
odious  theories  and  apply  them  to  me  1" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percy,  this  is  really  going  too  far !" 
ejaculated  the  Baronet ;  "  and  I  begin  to  lose  all 
patience.  But  no  ! — I  will  be  calm  :"  and  he  was 
instantaneously  calm  again.  "  When  I  look  in 
your  countenance,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  really 

can  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  conceive And 

yet  you  are  an  actress  !" 

"  Ah  !  is  this  meant  for  a  taunt  ?"  I  ejaculated, 
— "  a  taunt  thrown  out  against  one  who  in  order 
to  earn  her  bread,  uses  the  little  talent  which  God 
has  given  her — and  who  has  always  so  used  it  that 
the  breath  of  scandal  has  never  yet  dared " 

But  I  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  and  I  burst 
into  tears. 

"Ah,  you  well-nigh  disarm  me!"  exclaimed 
Sir  Hugh  Ward.  "But  yet,  when  I  think  of 
everything,  these  tears  cannot  bo  genuine  !" 

"  Sir,"  I  suddenly  ejaculated,  dashing  away 
those  tears,  "  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  cleared  up ; 
and  even  though  my  friend  be  perishing,  my  re- 
putation  must  not  be  trampled  in  the  mire. 
Say,  why  did  you  expect  me? — for  that  you  cZii 
expect  me  here  is  only  too  evident." 

"  Why  did  I  expect  you  ?  Oh,  Miss  Percy  !" — 
and  once  more  that  mild  gentlemanly  smile  of 
half-subdued  irony  passed  over  his  lips ;  "  will  you 
again  descend  to  subterfuge  and  artifice  ?  If  you 
had  intended  to  add  to  your  treasures  the  offering 
I  sent — to  laugh  at  me  for  my  pains — and  thereby 
punish  me  for  my  temerity,  you  need  not  have 
come  hither  now  :  you  might  have  kept  my  offer- 
ing and  treated  me  with  silent  contempt !  Yuu 
would  then  have  only  incurred  the  imputation  of  a 
mean  dishonesty  and  a  detestable  shabbiness.  But 
as  it  is,  I  have  a  right  to  think  that  you  came 
hither  with  the  intention  of  yielding  to  my  over- 
ture—but that  suddenly  seized  with  some  unac- 
countable whim— perhaps  prudery — perhaps  dis- 
gust for  my  person for  I  can  assure  you  that 

I  am  not  particularly  vain,  and  I  know  that  aver- 
sions are   often    thus   abruptly   taken -but   it 

was  under  some  such  influence  as  this,  I  say,  that 
you  all  in  a  moment  repented  of  the  step  you  had 
taken,  and  you  are  now  studying  to  beat  as  decent 
a  retreat  as  possible!" 

Again  did  I  listen  in  the  stupor  of  bewilder- 
ment to  a  speech  which  evidently  emanated  from 
the  deep  convictions  of  the  man.  I  was  fearfully 
mystified :  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  horrible 
tangled  web  to  be  unwoven,  but  I  knew  not  whore 
to  take  up  the  first  thread  of  tho  complicated 
skein.  All  in  a  moment  my  thoughts  settled  upon 
one  particular  poiut  of  his  speech ;  and  I  ejacu- 
lated, "  You  allude  to  an  offering  ?  Good  heavens, 
what  offering  did  you  ever  make  to  me,  or  that  I 
ever  accepted .'' ' 

"  What !"  ho  cried,  as  if  likewise  struck  by  an 
idea;  "is  it  possible  that  you  may  not  have  re- 
ceived itP  But  no!  no!  it  cuuld  not  be  inter- 
cepted by  another! — for  if  so,  you  would  not  have 
come  hither  now  !" 
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"Then,  sir,"  I  responded  emphatically — and  my 
cheeks  were  again  burning, — "  if  you  ever  dared 
Bend— yes !  I  use  the  word  dai-e  ! — if  you  ever 
dared  send,  I  repeat,  aught  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
sent, gift,  or  intended  bribe  to  me,  it  has  never 
reached  my  hands,  and  it  must  have  been  inter- 
cepted !" 

For  a  moment  Sir  Hugh  Ward  seemed  stag- 
gered :  but  returning  into  the  midst  of  bis  incre- 
dulity, he  shook  his  head,  asking,  "  Then,  if  that 
gift  never  reached  you,  how  knew  you  that  I  en- 
tertained such  hopes  and  ideas " 

"  Good  heavens !  I  never  knew  it,"  I  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  until  the  hour  that  is  pass- 
ing 1" 

"  Ob,  this  is  too  much !  Then  how  was  it.  Miss 
Percy,"  he  demanded,  raising  his  voice  in  an 
anger  that  was  now  getting  the  better  of  him, — 
"how  was  it  that  you  came  hither  in  my  car- 
riage ?" 

"  Tho  explanation  is  simple,"  I  at  once  replied. 
"  I  sent  my  own  carriage  away  with  a  faithful 
attendant  who  accompanied  it,  to  seek  eminent 
physicians  for  my  sick  friend.  I  was  changing 
my  toilet  at  the  time.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, I  left  the  theatre.  I  was  seeking  for  a 
cab,  when  a  livery-servant  addressing  me  by 
name,  offered  me  the  equipage  to  which  he  be- 
longed. I  thought  that  I  had  recognised  the 
liveries  of  my  friends  the  Campanella  family :  I 
mentioned  that  name — the  domestic  readily  re- 
peated it  as  if  it  were  that  of  his  noble  master 
and  mistress — and  I  unhesftatingly  entered  the 
equipage.  I  thought  I  was  going  home — I  pre- 
sently discerned  the  contrary— I  spoke  to  your 
footman — he  gave  me  answers  which  were  satis- 
factory, though  heaven  can  tell  how  they  were 
intended ! — and  I  was  brought  hither.  I  thought 
my  friends  the  Campanellas  must  have  changed 
their  abode  since  I  last  saw  them  j — and  to  be 
brief,  I  imagined  when  I  entered  this  room  I 
should  find  myself  in  their  presence.  This  is  my 
tale.     G-o,  question  your  footman  as  to  what  took 

place  between  him  and  me yes,  and  especially 

at  the  very  door  of  your  house  ere  I  alighted  from 
the  carriage  :  and  if  the  man  speak  truly,  he  will 
confirm  all  that  I  have  just  said!" 

Sir  Hugh  Ward  listened  to  me  with  an  air  of 
the  deepest  interest,— his  looks  also  expressing 
uncertainty  and  astonishment  as  I  went  on  speak- 
ing. We  were  still  standing  close  by  the  door  of 
the  apartment ;  but  he  bad  withdrawn  his  foot 
from  it— he  no  longer  seemed  to  be  bent  on  retain- 
ing me  a  prisoner  there,  or  else  he  knew  that  at 
the  first  attempt  which  I  might  make  to  leave 
the  room  he  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and 
hold  me  back. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Miss  Percy,"  he  presently 
said,  "and  let  us  talk  over  this  matter  deli- 
berately. 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  it  will  not  be  needful  for  our 
interview  to  be  prolonged  many  moment?,"  I  said, 
"  for  you  will  confess  that  you  have  laboured 
under  some  error— that  there  has  been  a  great  and 

signal  mistake  somewhere " 

"  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point.  Miss 
Percy,"  interjected  the  Baronet.  "  But  let  us  be 
seated." 

"  Thank  you,  sir — this  will  do,"  I  said,  declining 
the  hand  which  be  proffered  as  if  to  conduct  me 


to  a  seat ;  and  I  took  a  chair  that  was  close  by 
the  door.  "  Now,  on  your  side,  you  have  only  to 
explain " 

"  Stop,  Miss  Percy  !"  he  cried,  as  he  took  a  seat 
at  a  short  distance  from  where  I  had  placed  my- 
self: "you  are  now  hurrying  on  as  if  you  wished 
to  have  everything  your  own  way — as  if  you 
thought  you  could  bewilder  me  and  throw  me 
into  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  I  should  adopt 
any  tale  which  you  might  choose  to  tell,  or  catch 
up  any  belief  it  may  suit  you  to  propagate !  Now, 
in  plain  terms,  the  story  you  have  told  me  is  all 
very  well : — the  only  misfortune  is.  Miss  Percy, 
that  I  cannot  put  faith  in  it  !" 

"  Sir  Hugh  Ward  !"  I  ejaculated,  starting  up 
indignantly  from  my  seat ;  "  you  are  resolved  to 
outrage  me  in  tho  most  flagrant  manner  !" 

"  Stop,  Miss  Percy,"  said  tho  Baronet,  also 
rising  from  his  seat— but  he  spoke  with  an  air  of 
calm  resolution.  "  Since  you  are  determined  to 
assume  such  high  ground,  I  must  at  once  adopt  a 
similar  position  and  assume  as  it  were  a  posture  of 
defence.  I  am  not  to  be  denounced  by  implica- 
tion as  being  either  ungentlemanly  or  a  coward : 
nor  will  I  consent  to  become  the  butt  of  your 
merriment— to  be  laughed  at  by  you — perhaps  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  your  conversation  when  you 
are  with  companions  of  the  same  disposition  as 
yourself.  Ah,  no,  Miss  Percy  !  ye  shall  not  play 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  make  me  your 
Palstaff!" 

"Again  this  extraordinary  delusion  of  some 
kind !"  I  ejaculated.  "  But  my  patience  is  worn 
out " 

"  You  shall  not  leave  this  house,  Miss  Percy  !" 
interrupted  the  Baronet,  with  a  stern,  decided  ex- 
pression of  countenance :  "I  have  bought  you — and 
you  are  mine  I  Were  it  veritably  a  mistake,  I 
should  respect  you  :  but  all  circumstances  tend  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  error,  and  that  your  con- 
duct is  base,  mean,  and  hypocritical  to  a  degree 
which  astounds  me  !  I  have  bought  you,  I  say 
— you  have  accepted  the  price— and  mine  you  shall 
be!" 

The  countenance  of  Sir  Hugh  Ward  now  indi- 
cated  a  fierce  resolution  as  well  as  the  ffaming-up 
of  strong  passions  within  his  breast.  He  ap- 
proached me  ;  and  with  a  shriek  I  exclaimed, 
"  Stand  back,  sir  ! — dare  not  lay  a  hand  upon  me, 
or  I  will  scream  for  assistance!" 

"  Ah !  think  you  that  I  shall  observe  any  mea- 
sures of  delicacy  with  such  as  you  ?''  demanded 
the  Baronet.  "  No  !  no !  Doubtless  all  your  out- 
ward rectitude  of  conduct  has  been  an  hypocrisy 
and  a  delusion — and  perhaps  this  very  interval  of 
prudery  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  me  esteem 
more  highly  the  final  surrender  !  But  the  game 
has  been  played  to  a  degree  that  has  well-nigh 
nauseated  me !" 

"  Good  heavens.  Sir  Hugh  1"  I  ejaculated, 
"  what  can  I  do  to  convince  you " 

"Enough!  enough!"  he  exclaimed;  "let  this 
scene  finish!" — and  springing  forward,  he  endea- 
voured to  seize  me  in  his  arms. 

Light  as  a  fawn  I  bounded  towards  the  win- 
dow ;  and  tearing  aside  the  curtain,  I  saw  that  it 
looked  upon  a  little  garden  at  the  buck  of  the 
house.  I  tried  to  push  up  the  window— but  it 
was  fastened.  I  thrust  my  hand  against  one  of 
the  panes,  and  broke  it. 
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"  Now,"  I  said,  "  beware  how  you  touch  me ! — 
I  will  cry  for  assiatance  !  Let  me  leave  your 
house,  Sir  Hugh  Ward  !" 

"  Yes,  leave  it  !"  he  ejaculated,  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  disgust  and  contempt ;  "  for  by  heaven ! 
though  you  possess  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  I  have 
no  farther  fancy  for  you  !     By  all  means  go  !" 

I  was  bounding  towards  the  door,  indifferent 
up  to  this  point  in  respect  to  the  taunts  and  abuse 
which  he  was  levelling  against  me  :  but  I  suddenly 
stopped  short,  as  he  added,  "  Go — and  to-morrow 
all  London  shall  ring  with  the  report  that  Miss 
Trafford,  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  sold  herself 
to  me  for  a  thousand  pounds  !" 

Yes — I  stopped  short  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
suddenly  fallen  at  my  feet !  I  felt  that  I  suddenly 
became  ghastly  pale,  and  my  limbs  were  sinking 
under  me.  That  threat  so  horrible — so  diabolical 
—was  overwhelming  ! 

"  Ah  !  have  I  touched  you  at  last  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Baronet,  with  a  fierce  malignant  expression  of 
triumph  in  his  usually  mild  and  intelligent  eyes. 
"Yes,  Miss  Percy — or  Miss  Trafford— or  what- 
ever you  call  yourself — you  may  have  made  me  a 
dupe :  but  I  will  expose  your  character  and  tear 
the  mask  from  your  countenance!  My  conduct 
may  have  been  daring  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
jfour's  was  nothing  short  of  robbery.  In  a  word, 
you  might  have  scorned  the  overture — but  in  that 
case  you  should  have  returned  the  bank-note  !" 

A  half-stifled  scream  burst  from  my  lips. 

"The  bank-note?"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  never  re- 
ceived a  bank-note  from  you!" 

"  Not  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  pounds— 
nearly  three  weeks  back         " 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  does  this  mean  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, now  actually  writhing  with  the  torture  of 
suspense  and  bewilderment.  "  Nearly  three 
weeks  back,  do  you  say — a  bank-note——" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  smile  with 
more  than  a  genteel  irony  in  it  :  it  had  a  veritable 
sardonism  :  "  and  the  note  was  not  sent  back  to 
me  !  And  what  is  more,  I  know  that  it  was  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  ;  for  I  went  and  asked 
the  question— and  the  reply  was  an  affirmative. 
My  own  valet  delivered  the  enclosure  at  your 
house  !" 

"  My  God  !  what  have  I  done  ? — into  what  a 
fearful  error  have  I  been  led  !  — what  a  tremen- 
dous mistake  has  been  committed  !"  and  I  tot- 
tered to  a  seat,  on  which  I  fell  almost  annihilated 
by  the  announcement  that  had  just  been  made. 

"  What !  another  phase  in  your  drama  of 
hypocrisy  ?"  ejaculated  Sir  Hugh,  again  speaking 
with  disgust  and  impatience.  "  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  now  suflSciently  unmasked——-" 

"  As  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved.  Sir  Hugh  Ward," 
I  interrupted  him,  "  I  am  innocent  of  all  you  would 
impute  to  me!" 

"Answer  me  !"  he  vociferated,  now  stepping 
forward  and  seizing  mo  forcibly  by  the  wrist :  "  are 
you  not  tired  of  playing  the  fool  ?  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  having  played  it  so  effec- 
tually ?  You  acknowledge  that  you  received  the 
bank-note  for  a  thousand  pounds  which  I  sent  you 
in  a  blank  envelope  nearly  three  weeks  back' " 

"  Yes— hear  me.  Sir  Hugh !"— and  I  forcibly 
drew  my  hand  away  :  "yes — hear  me  ! — it  is  true 
—I  received  a  bank-note  at  that  time " 

"  To  be  sure !  I  thought  it  could  not  have  been 


intercepted  and  used  by  any  one  else  !  I  knew  it 
had  been  paid  into  the  Bank ;  and  I  had  the 
strongest  conviction  that  it  was  you  who  must 
have  so  paid  it.  A  truce  therefore  to  all  argu- 
ment or  recrimination ! — you  are  thoroughly  beaten 
at  every  point — and  heaven  only  besides  yourself 
can  tell  why  you  should  have  waged  this  protracted 
but  ineffectual  contest.  I  have  indeed  a  right  to 
bo  angry,"  continued  Sir  Hugh,  in  a  softening 
tone;  "but  if  you  will  only  smile  and  look  pleased, 
and  come  of  your  own  accord  to  throw  your  arms 
about  my  neck •" 

"For  God's  sake  spare  me,  sir!"  I  exclaimed, 
almost  maddened  by  my  feelings.  "Amidst  all 
the  confusion  that  is  in  my  brain,  I  comprehend 
just  sufficient  to  show  me  that  circumstances  have 
combined  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  to  ren- 
der me  their  victim " 

"What !  not  enough  of  prudery  and  folly  yet  ?" 
ejaculated  the  Baronet;  "  and  I  who  was  good- 
naturedly  offering  to  forgive  you  for  this  half-hour 
of  the  idlest  and  silliest  scene  that  ever  was  con- 
jured up  by  woman  !" 

"  Oh,  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  wringing  my 
hands:  " circumstances  are  so  terribly  against  me 
that  oven  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  tale  yon 
would  not  believe  me!  But  Ob,  Sir  Hugh  Ward  ! 
I  entreat  you  to  listen !" — and  I  clasped  my  hands 
imploringly. 

"  All  this  is  idle,  and  even  nauseating  to  a  de- 
gree," he  impatiently  exclaimed,  "  You  received 
my  bank-note " 

"  By  heaven,  I  swear,"  I  cried,  with  the  most 
passionate  vehemence,  "  that  I  knew  not  it  came 
from  you !  No  note  or  message  accompanied 
it " 

"  But  my  name  and  address  were  written  on  the 
back!"  ejaculated  Sir  Hugh,  "as  legibly  and 
plainly  as  writing  could  be  rendered !  It  was  a 
new  bank-note— that  was  the  only  writing  at  the 
back — indeed  I  flattered  myself  I  was  managing 
everything  in  the  most  delicate  way  possible— and 
most  assuredly  my  conduct  ought  to  have  been 
otherwise  appreciated  !" 

"  Sir,"  I  answered,  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by 
my  horrible  feelings,  "  a  tremendous  mistake  has 
been  committed.  Alas !  I  now  see  it  all !  For 
heaven's  sake  be  not  incredulous— do  not  at  every 
step  set  me  down  as  a  cunning  hypocrite  endea- 
vouring to  deceive  you  :  but  believe  me  when  I 
declare,  as  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  that  by  a 
coincidence  I  was  at  that  very  time  expecting  the 
remittance  of  precisely  that  same  sum;  so  that 
when  I  received  a  bank-note  for  the  amount  in  a 
blank  envelope,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  read 

the  writing  at  the  back Indeed  I  never   do 

But  I  went  to  the  Bank  itself — I  paid  in 

the  money — not  to  my  own  name " 

"  A  truce  to  all  this  verbiage  !"  interrupted  Sir 
Hugh.  "  You  enhance  a  thousand  times  all  that 
is  blameable  in  your  conduct,  and  the  insult  you 
put  upon  me  becomes  all  the  more  galling  and 
intolerable,  by  the  fact  that  you  seem  to  take  me 
for  a  senseless  idiot  to  be  duped  and  deluded  by 
any  rhodomontade  !" 

"  And  yet  I  declare,"  I  vehemently  cried,  "  it 
was  all  as  I  have  told  you  !  Yes — and  to  prove 
it,  I  will  pay  you  back  the  money,  Sir  Hugh " 

"  Another  idle  tale  !"  he  ejaculated  ;  "  for  if 
you  have  invested  it  in  the  name  of  another,  you 
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cannot  draiv  the  sum  out  again  from  the  Bank. 
Good  heavens  !  to  what  artifices  do  you  have  re- 
recourse  that  you  may  cling  to  this  thousand 
pounds  !— how  polluted  in  soul  must  you  be  to 
receive  it  for  a  meritricious  purpose  ! — but  how  in- 
famous of  you  not  to  complete  the  bargain,  al- 
though it  be  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  your  own 
person!" 

The  indignant  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks  ;  and 
stamping  my  foot  with  violence  upon  the  carpet, 
I  exclaimed,  "  You  shall  hear  me !  Listen,  then, 
while  I  tell  the  tale  which  will  account  for  this 
strange  coincidence  !  I  have  a  cousin — Henry 
Wakefield  by  name — who  recently  quitted  Eng- 
land. At  the  time  he  was  taking  leave  of  me,  he 
intimated  that  I  should  in  a  little  while  receive 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  a  manufac- 
turer named  Macdonald  at  Paisley.  Conceive 
therefore  what  I  must  have  thought  when  one 
day  a  letter  was  brought  to  me,  and  in  a  blank 
envelope  I  found  a  bank-note  for  precisely  the 
very  sum  I  was  expecting " 

"  What !  delivered  ht/  hand,  when  you  expected 
it  from  Paisley  ?"  cried  Sir  Hugh  sarcastically. 

"Ah  !  methought  it  had  been  delivered  by  a 
friend  or  relation  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  I  inquired 
of  my  servant  for  a  description  of  the  person  who 
brought  it — I  was  told  it  was  a  tall,  slender,  fair- 
haired  young  man " 

"  Yes— my  valet,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  with  quiet 
irony.  "  And  doubtless  your  Mr.  Macdonald  had 
some  relation  whom  this  description  of  my  valet 
would  in  every  sense  suit, — so  that  whichever 
way  you  turned,  you  could  not  possibly  fail  to 
have  a  salve  for  your  conscience  !" 

"  Oh,  how  bitter  are  your  words !  how  cruel, 
how  cutting  is  this  incredulity  !  You  presuppose 
a  falsehood  for  every  word  that  issues  from  my 
lips  !  Yet  all  I  say  is  truth  and  not  the  least 
portion  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  your  valet,  as  hastily  sketched  by  my 
maid -servant,  corresponded  with  a  certain  Alex- 
ander Graham,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Macdonald." 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Percy,"  said 
Sir  Hugh  Ward,  "  that  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
syllable  of  this  tale  of  your's— which  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  specious  and  possessing  the  air 
of  possibility !  But  this  is  the  flimsiest  and  most 
trumpery  contrivance——" 

"  Oh,  I  will  convince  you  of  its  truth  !"  I  ex- 
clnimed.     "  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Macdonald — 
doubtless  my  letter  will  elicit  an  answer  in  a  day  | 
or  two "  I 

"That  will  not  suffice,  Misa  Percy,"  inter-  \ 
Tupted  the  Baronet.  "  You  owe  me  a  debt — and 
it  shall  be  paid  to-night.  I  am  implacable  and 
merciless  as  Shylock  himself.  You  sought  to 
make  me  play  FalstaflF  to  you  as  one  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor:  but  the  whole  shall  result 
either  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew  or  Turning  the 
Tables." 

It  was  with  bitter  irony  and  fierce  resolution 
that  Sir  Hugh  Ward  thus  spoke :  indeed  his  whole 
manner  and  appearance  had  undergone  a  remark- 
able change  within  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  whereas  at  first  he  was  so  exceedingly  polite 
and  gentlemanly,  even  in  his  accusations  and  re- 
proaches, he  was  now  curt,  bitterly  cuttiirg,  and 
oven  brutal  in  some  of  his  taunts  and  invec- 
tives. 


"  I  will  depart !"  I  exclaimed.  "  And  believe 
me,  Sir  Hugh  Ward !  my  reputation  shall  yet  be 
cleared  up !" 

"You  shall  not  depart!"  he  vociferated.  "I 
have  bought  you — and  you  are  mioe  !" 

He  sprang  towards  me — he  threw  his  arms 
round  my  waist — he  endeavoured  to  approach  his 
own  lips  to  mine :  but  by  a  desperate  eflFort  I  dis- 
engaged myself  from  his  embrace.  The  front  of 
my  dress  was  however  disordered  in  the  struggle ; 
and  a  couple  of  letters  which  I  had  thrust  iuto 
my  bosom,  fell  upon  the  carpet.  These  were  the 
letters  which  Beda  had  brought  with  her  to  the 
theatre,  but  which  I  had  not  then  time  to  read, 
nor  even  to  glance  at,  and  which  until  this  pre- 
sent moment  I  had  forgotten. 

Baffled  and  discomfited  by  the  desperate  re- 
sistance I  had  oflfered — pale  with  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointment— Sir  Hugh  Ward  stood  at  a  little 
distance  :  but  his  natural  good  feelings  triumphed 
sufficiently  over  his  darker  passions  to  prevent 
him  from  immediately  repeating  the  attempt  and 
having  recourse  to  a  more  brutal  violence  than  he 
had  already  exercised. 

"  Well,  go !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  as  much  dis- 
gust and  contempt  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  some 
loathsome  object.  "  You  have  been  here  long 
enough — too  long  indeed  !  I  hate  and  loathe  you, 
base  swindler — mean  robber — dirty  larcenist,  that 
you  are!— and  rest  assured  that  I  will  have  a 
signal  vengeance  !" 

My  spirit  was  well-nigh  broken,  although  I  had 
just  proved  so  successful  in  repelling  the  attack 
made  upon  me  :  I  felt  exhausted  by  the  scene — I 
had  no  strength  nor  power  left  for  further  argu- 
ment or  self-vindication.  To  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  chance  was  now 
my  only  thought.  Stooping  down,  I  hastily 
snatched  up  the  two  letters  that  lay  upon  the 
carpet :  but  ah!  an  ejaculation  burst  from  my  lips 
as  I  recognised  Mr.  Macdonald's  handwriting  and 
beheld  the  Paisley  post- mark. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  my  entire  form  now  vibrating 
with  suspense  and  joyous  hope;  "it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  prove  the  truth 
of  all  my  statements  !" 

I  tore  open  the  letter  ;  and  the  first  object  that 
met  my  eyes,  was  the  printed  form  of  a  cheque. 
I  hastened  to  glance  over  its  contents :  it  was  a 
draft  upon  a  London  banker,  payable  to  me  or  my 
order,  for  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  cry 
of  joy  thrilled  my  lips;  and  then  I  hastily  ran  my 
eyes  over  the  letter  which  contained  the  draught. 
The  epistle  was  worded  as  follows  :— 

"  Paisley,  September  27tb,1842. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Percy, 
"  Your  letter  at  first  caused  me  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment, and  then  indicted  upon  me  the  keenest 
pain.  It  astonished  me,  because  it  spoke  of 
the  safe  reception  of  a  bank-note  for  a  thou-> 
sand  pounds  forwarded  by  me — whereas  alas  !  no 
such  remittance  had  been  made  from  my  office. 
But  then  supervened  a  sense  of  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion ;  for  I  at  last  comprehended  what  your  letter 
meant.  It  conveyed  a  severe  reproach  for  my 
failure  to  keep  the  promise  which  I  had  made 
to  Henry  Wakefield.  Oh,  Miss  Percy  !  from 
your  hands  I  must  receive  everything  with  sub- 
mission ;  for    you    are    taj  saviour — you    have 
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rescued  me  from  ruio,  bankruptcy,  and  degrada* 
tion  !  But  still,  Miss  Percy— still,  let  me  ask 
why  write  such  a  letter  as  that  ?  Ah  !  it  was  the 
most  terrible  of  satires  !  To  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  something  which  had  not  beou  sent — to 
apologize  for  the  delay  of  a  fortnight  in  making 
that  acknowledgment,  when  there  was  nothing 
really  to  be  acknowledged — to  thank  me  for  some- 
thing which  I  had  not  done — to  tell  me  that  you 
had  invested  that  which  you  had  not  to  invest — and 
then  to  wind  up  with  assurances  of  friendship  to- 
wards myself  and  transmissions  uf  love  to  my  wife 
and  daughters — Ob,  Miss  Percy  !  from  first  to  last 
your  letter  did  indeed  constitute  a  terrible  satire ! 
Yet  I  repeat — I  submit  with  all  due  humility;  for 
I  am  under  obligations  which  make  me  your  slave ! 
"Let  me  add  a  word  in  my  justification.  Your 
cousin — as  noble^hearted  and  as  generous  a  youth 
as  ever  lived — desired  me  to  liquidate  all  my  lia-  ' 
Ko.  71. — Ellen  Percy. 


bilities  before  I  thought  of  remitting  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  you.  I  supposed  therefore 
that  there  was  no  immediate  hurry  in  the  matter ; 
and  I  was  waiting  until  the  books  were  fully  made 
up  to  ascertain  whether  a  sufficient  surplus  would 
remain  to  me  after  the  liquidation  of  my  liabilities, 
to  remit  the  thousand  pounds.  Your  letter  came 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  accounts  were  being 
balanced,  and  I  was  rejoicing  at  the  fact  of  being 
enabled  to  remit  the  amount.  Thus,  Miss  Percy, 
by  this  very  same  post  you  would  have  received  the 
enclosed  draft  even  though  your  own  letter  had 
not  reached  me ! 

"  May  heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ! 
You  have  proved  my  saviour  and  my  good  augel ; 
and  if  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures ever  avail  in  this  world,  you  assuredly  have 
those  of 

"  J.  Macdonald." 
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Such  were  the  contents  of  the  epistle  which 
contained  the  draft  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
though  for  an  instant  I  was  cruelly  shocked  at  the 
impression  produced  upon  poor  Mr.  Macdonald  by 
my  letter,  yet  was  all  sense  of  annoyance  speedily 
absorbed  in  a  feeling  of  wild  tumultuous  joy  as  I 
found  that  I  held  in  my  hand  the  means  of  com- 
pletely vindicating  myself  to  Sir  Hugh  Ward. 
With  rapidity  did  my  eyes  glance  over  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  letter :  the  Baronet  must  have  seen  that 
a  change  was  coming  over  my  countenance — and 
he  must  have  observed  likewise  that  I  held  in  my 
hands  a  draft  for  a  sum  of  money  while  I  was 
perusing  the  letter  which  had  contained  it.  Thus, 
when  I  raised  my  looks  towards  his  countenance, 
I  perceived  that  it  wore  an  expression  of  interest, 
curiosity,  and  suspense. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Hugh !'  I  exclaimed,  with  triumphant 
accents,  "  you  will  not  henceforth  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  strangest  coincidences  !  — because  here 
perhaps  is  an  event  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
Throughout  an  hour  of  accusations  and  recrimi-' 
nations,  of  chargings  and  fendings,  of  distress  and 
insult  for  me,  and  of  bewilderment  for  both,  have 
I  unconsciously  possessed  about  my  person  the 
means  of  clearing  up  everything  in  a  moment !" 

"  Ah !  is  this  possible  ?"  ejaculated  Sir  Hugh. 

"  Possible  ?"  I  repeated ;  "  it  is  done  !  it  is 
accomplished !" 

"  xf  0,  no,  Miss  Percy  !"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
alteration  of  the  countenance ;  "  this  ia  another 
stratagem " 

"  Enough,  sir  !"  I  imperiously  interrupted  him. 
"You  ere  now  boasted  of  some  good  feeling — you 
declared  that  you  would  not  wilfully  outrage  a 
female :  prove  that  it  was  no  idle  vaunt  on  your 
part !  There — read,  Sir  Hugh  Ward  '.—and  render 
me  an  act  of  justice  !" 

I  handed  him  the  letter,  which  be  literally 
snatched  with  avidity  ;  and  he  rapidly  ran  his  eyes 
over  its  contents.  I  saw  that  his  countenance 
quickly  underwent  a  change  :  the  remnant  of 
supercilious  irony  which  had  lingered  there,  yielded 
to  seriousness — which  in  its  turn  merged  into  in- 
terest and  respectful  admiration  as  ho  raised  his 
eyes  towards  me  when  he  had  finished  the  perusal 
of  the  letter. 

"  And  here,"  I  said,  "  is  Mr.  Macdonald's  draft 
for  a  thousand  pounds;  and  this,  sir,  belongs  to 
you :  for,  thank  God  !  I  am  at  once  enabled  to 
repay  the  sum  which  I  so  innocently  and  uncon- 
sciously appropriated  from  your  purse  1" 

Sir  Hugh  Ward  was  naturally  a  generous  man ; 
and  though  somewhat  of  a  libertine,  yet  he  pos- 
sessed many  excellent  qualities — and  he  was  never 
dishonourable  in  his  amours.  This  was  the  charac- 
ter that  on  subsequent  occasions  I  heard  of  him. 
He  now  stood  before  me  with  a  sorrowful  and  con- 
trite look :  he  was  not  confused  nor  embarrassed — 
but  his  demeanour  expressed  the  frankness  and 
candour  of  one  who  recognised  at  a  glance  how 
unwittingly  he  had  been  led  on  to  assume  the  most 
insulting  attitude  towards  a  virtuous  woman,  for 
which  he  was  now  ready  to  demand  pardon. 

"  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "  I  humbly  crave  your 
forgiveness.  I  have  outraged  you  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  the  grossest  and  the  most  abomi- 
nable, were  it  not  that  I  have  sinned  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  thus  sinning !" 

"  JNot  another  ^Tord,  Sir  Hugh  !"  I  interjected. 


"Under  all  circumstances  you  were  justified  in  act- 
ing as  you  have  done." 

"  And  yet.  Miss  Percy,  I  again  and  again  crave 
your  pardon !  It  has  been  a  Comedy  of  Errors 
mingled  with  more  or  less  of  Tragedy.  If  this 
were  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  and  these  adventures 
happened  at  Bagdad,  the  reigning  monarch  would 
order  the  narrative  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
But  pardon  me  for  a  few  moments,  Miss  Percy !  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  !     It  is  to  hasten  at  once 

and  inform  my  domestics ^But  no  matter  what 

I  shall  say !"  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself. 
"  Rest  assured  that  I  shall  place  your  conduct  in 
the  most  refulgent  light !  I  shall  do  you  ample 
justice.  Miss  Percy !" 

ITha  Baronet  bowed  respectfully  and  quitted  the 
apartment,  leaving  the  door  partly  open,  doubtless 
as  a  signification  that  I  was  free  to  avail  myself  of 
the  means  of  egress  if  I  thought  fit.  But  I  had 
no  fear  now ;  and  I  resolved  to  await  his  return. 
I  had  confidence  in  him  :  I  felt  certain  that  he 
would  prove  a  man  of  honour  when  placed  in  those 
circumstances  which  demanded  honourable  action 
on  his  part. 

In  five  minutes  he  came  back  to  the  room ;  and 
on  presenting  himself  again,  bowed  with  the  ut« 
most  respect. 

"  My  carriage  still  awaits  your  orders,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  have  spoken  to  my  servants  in  such  terms 
as  cannot  fail  to  enhance,  and  not  depreciate,  the 
character  of  Miss  Percy  in  their  estimation.  They 
know  me  well,  and  are  aware  that  I  should  not  at- 
tempt to  deceive  them.  Besides,  it  is  fortunate, 
Miss  Percy,  that  the  footman  belonging  to  the  car- 
riage should  have  been  addressed  by  you  in  such 
terms  as  now  fully  prove  to  him  that  you  came 
here  entirely  under  a  mistake." 

"One  word  more,"  I  said,  "ere  I  take  my  de- 
parture !     How  was  it  that  I  came  here  at  all  ?" 

"  I  think  that  I  can  satisfactorily  explain  the 
point.  Miss  Percy,"  replied  the  Baronet :  "  but 
you  must  suflfer  me  to  give  a  few  little  prefatory 
details,  at  which  I  will  however  glance  as  lightly 
and  delicately  as  possible.  1  will  commence  by 
informing  you  that  for  some  few  years  I  have  been 
travelling  abroad.  When  on  the  Continent,  I 
heard  of  your  fame  in  England ;  and  I  longed  to 
behold  you.  I  therefore  was  not  likely  to  delay 
this  pleasure  when  my  return  to  London  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.  Being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  theatre,  and  one  of 
the  largest  shareholders,  I  thought  I  might  usurp 
the  privilege  of  passing  behind  the  scenes.  1  saw 
you  close  ;  it  was  sufficient !    I  was  struck  by  your 

beauty But  on  this  point  I  suppose  I  must  say 

no  more  !  I  got  into  conversation  with  Ricliards: 
I  will  candidly  confess  that  I  dropped  a  hint  of 
something  that  was  passing  in  my  mind — an  idef^ 

I  had  formed — a  hope  I  had  entertained Bui 

he  assured  me  that  it  was  all  useless.  In  a  word. 
Miss  Percy,  if  I  had  depended  only  on  what  Mr. 
Eichards  told  me,  I  should  never  have  made  any 
overture  towards  you  at  all;  for  if  he  were  your 
father  or  brother,  he  could  not  have  spoken  in 
higher  terms  of  your  character.  It  was  not  from 
his  lips  that  I  gleaned  the  fact  that  your  real  name 
was  Percy ;  but  it  was  a  whisper  which  I  acci- 
dentally caught  up,  I  scarcely  know  where.  As 
for  your  place  of  abode,  that  was  of  course  easily 
ascertained;  and  then,  Miss  Percy,  I  had  sufficient 
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vanity— sufficient  egotism No  !  it  was  not  that, 

for  on  my  soul  I  am  not  inorfiiiiately  vaia  !  How- 
ever, without  dwelling  on  the  point,  I  resolved  to 
make  a  bold  attempt— while  at  the  same  time  I 
studied  to  invest  the  proceeding  with  a  degree  of 
delicacy  that  might  gloss  over  its  audacity.  Hence 
the  idea  of  the  transmission  of  the  thousand  pound 
note.  Ah,  Miss  Percy  !  I  now  feel  humiliated  and 
ashamed — and  yet  after  all  it  was  only  the  course 
which  any  man  of  the  world " 

"  Pray  proceed  with  your  explanations,  Sir 
Hugh  Ward,"  I  interrupted  him  j  "  and  spare 
all  comment." 

"  As  I  was  informing  you,  Miss  Percy,  I  adopted 
the  idea  of  transmitting  the  bank-note,  with  my 
name  and  address  written  upon  the  back  of  it. 
Otherwise  it  was  utterly  unaccompanied  by  any 
sign  or  evidence  of  what  my  purpose  was  or  what 
my  hope  might  be.  I  naturally  concluded  that  on 
receiving  such  a  missive  you  would  wonder  who 
the  note  could  come  from,  and  you  would  seek  to 
learn,  so  that  either  in  your  indignation  you  might 
restore  it  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  or 
that  in  a  softer  and  less  virtuous  mood  you  might 
be  enabled  to  communicate  with  the  bestower  of 
the  gift.  In  a  word,  Miss  Percy,  I  felt  as  confi- 
dent that  you  would  behold  the  name  and  address 
upon  the  back  of  that  bank-note,  as  that  I  am  a 
being  of  flesh  and  blood  having  the  honour  of  this 
moment  addressing  you  !  Who  could  have  dreamt 
of  such  a  coincidence  as  that  you  at  the  self-same 
time  should  be  expecting  precisely  a  similar  sum, 
neither  more  nor  less,  from  another  quarter  !  How- 
ever, I  see  that  you  are  getting  impatient " 

"  I  have  told  you,  Sir  Hugh  Ward,  that  my 
friend  Miss  Glentworth  is  ill.  Besides,  my  ab- 
sence will  alarm  the  household — I  am  anxious — I 
am  nervous  for  many  reasons " 

"  I  will  detain  you.  Miss  Percy,  but  a  few 
minutes  longer.  For  my  own  sake  I  hope  that 
you  will  consent  to  remain  for  that  short  space, 
and  listen  to  the  rest  of  my  explanations  ;  because 
although  I  am  not  over  nice  nor  particular,  as  I 
just  now  observed,  —  yet  on  the  other  hand  I 
would  not  rest  willingly  under  the  imputation  of 
performing  an  outrageous  or  atrocious  deed  against 
a  young  lady  who  for  so  many  reasons  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  command  chivalrous  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  male  sex." 

"I  will  remain  and  listen  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  Sir  Hugh  Ward,"  I  hastily  rejoined. 
"  And  now  I  beseech  you  to  proceed." 

"  Well,  Miss  Percy,  the  note  was  sent,"  con- 
tinued the  Baronet ;  "  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
throughout  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
next  I  was  full  of  suspense  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  kept  or  returned  to  me.  It  was  not  returned ; 
several  days  passed,  and  still  the  bank-note  came 
not  back  to  my  hands  ;  but  still  all  was  silent 
likewise  on  your  part.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Did 
you  purpose  to  keep  the  bank- note  and  treat  me, 
the  donor,  with  contempt  ?  No  !  I  could  not 
think  it.  Richards  had  assured  me  that  you  were 
the  very  paragon  of  virtue  :  but  yet,  I  thought  to 
myself,  a  paragon  of  virtue  would  assuredly  scorn 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  bank-note  under  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever.  Then  likewise  methought 
that  since  you  had  kept  it,  you  must  be  merce- 
nary :  and  if  mercenary,  you  could  scarcely  be 
virtuous ;  or  if  still  virtuous,  that  you  must  have 


your  price.  Pardon  me  for  entering  into  these 
details — but  you  must  acknowledge.  Miss  Percy, 
ihat  when  I  found  the  bank-note  did  not  come 
back,  it  was  natural  enough  that  I  should  thus 
deliberate  with  myself.  Then  I  thought  it  was 
just  possible  it  might  have  been  intercepted,  and 
that  it  had  fallen  into  other  hands.  I  made  cer- 
tain inquiries,  and  I  found  that  the  note  had  been 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  :  but  whether  by 
you,  or  any  other  person,  I  could  not  of  course 
ascertain.  Nevertheless,  I  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  it  was  yourself  who  had  thus  made  use  of  it : 
and  I  moreover  flattered  myself  that  you  were 
merely  awaiting  some  favourable  opportunity  to 
honour  me  with  an  interview.  Time  was  however 
passing  on,  and  you  made  no  sign — all  was  still— 
a  profound  silence  on  your  part  !  Then,  after 
some  reflection,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  have  been  very 
remiss  and  neglectful :  Miss  Percy  studies  to  keep 
up  all  possible  appearances ;  and  perhaps,  afraid  to 
take  the  initiative  upon  herself,  she  is  waiting  for 
me  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  honouring  mo 
with  her  presence.' — I  must  inform  you  that  the 
young  footman  who  is  attached  to  the  carriage, 
was  taken  into  my  confidence  in  respect  to  my  de- 
signs and  hopes  in  this  particular  matter.  So  I 
bade  him  attend  at  the  theatre  with  the  carriage 
on  each  evening  when  you  appeared  ;  for  it  natu* 
rally  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  was  thus  constant  in  its  attend- 
ance— that  you  would  understand  what  it  meant— • 
and  that  you  would  therefore  avail  yourself  of  the 
equipage.  Something  to  all  this  effect  did  I  tell 
the  young  footman ;  and  I  bade  him  act  with  vigi- 
lance and  discretion.  I  knew  that  on  all  these 
points  he  was  thoroughly  to  be  trusted.  But  to 
be  brief.  Miss  Percy,  you  now  understand  how  it 
was  that  my  domestic,  acting  entirely  in  accord-^ 
ance  with  my  instructions " 

"  Yes — I  perceive — I  comprehend  it  all !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  He  thought  that  I  was  voluntarily 
entering  your  carriage,  with  a  perfect  conscious- 
ness of  whose  it  was——" 

"  And  thus,  when  at  the  door  of  the  theatre, 
and  again  likewise  at  my  own  door,"  rejoined  Sir 
Hugh  Ward,  "  you  spoke  of  the  Marquis  of  Cam- 
panella,  my  domestic  naturally  imagined  that  you 
were  making  use  of  that  name  in  order  that  the 
passers-by  should  hear  it,  and  that  every  species 
of  injurious  suspicion  should  thus  be  averted  from 
yourself.  My  servant  therefore — as  he  has  just 
informed  me — proclaimed  that  name  aloud,  in- 
wardly chuckling  at  the  idea  that  he  was  skilfully 
taking  up  a  cue  which  you  were  giving  him,  and 
that  he  was  playing  out  the  game  according  to 
your  prompting.  Now,  Miss  Percy,  I  have  no 
more  to  eay — unless  it  be  to  reiterate  my  regret, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame 
which  I  experience " 

"Eouugh,  Sir  Hugh  Ward  !"  I  interrupted  him, 
"  I  mio-ht  have  been  rendered  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  and  of  strange  coincidences : 
but  thank  God  !  everything  has  been  elucidated 
at  last.  There,  sir,  is  the  cheque  for  the  amount 
which  is  your  own." 

"  Miss  Percy,"  said   the  Baronet,  "  if   I  only 

dared  implore  you  to  retain  that  cheque Ah ! 

do  not  start  indignantly  !  I  am  incapable  of 
offering  you  additional  outrage  or  insult  1  But  if 
you  would  retain  that  amount,  and  expend  it  on 
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cbaritable  purposes  according  to  your  own  discre- 
tion— perhaps  in  the  theatrical  world — amongst 
your  poorer  brethren  and  eisters  in  the  profes- 
sion  " 

"  No,  sir !"  I  emphatically  said ;  for  I  felt  as  if 
this  were  merely  a  delicate  way  of  making  me  a 
present  of  the  thousand  pounds.  "  There  is  your 
money,  sir!— and  I  thank  God  that  from  my  own 
resources  I  am  enabled  to  dispense  a  few  little 
charities  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  now  take  my 
departure." 

Thus  speaking,  I  bowed  to  Sir  Hugh  Ward,  and 
at  once  issued  from  the  room.  There  was  a  foot- 
man in  the  hall,  who  immediately  opened  the  front 
door.  The  carriage  was  still  waiting  opposite  the 
house  ;  and  the  very  moment  that  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance on  the  threshold,  the  expert  and  trust- 
worthy young  footman  who  thought  he  had  been 
playing  his  master's  game  so  nicely,  opened  the 
door  of  the  vehicle  for  me  to  take  my  seat  therein. 
But  quickly  drawing  down  my  veil,  I  hastened 
away,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  that 
obsequious  attentive  lacquey.  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  cab  at  a  little  distance ;  and  I  hastened 
home  to  Great  Ormond  Street. 


CHAPTER    XCr. 

THE  BUEGEOX'S  AXXOCXCEilEXT, 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  I  reached  my 
dwelling;  and  on  arriving  there  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  my  absence  had  not  produced  so  much  un- 
easiness or  consternation  as  I  bad  been  anticipat* 
ing.  The  maid-servant  who  had  attended  me  at 
the  theatre,  went  back  to  my  dressing-room  to 
fetch  my  jewel-casket  which  she  had  forgotten ; 
and  when  she  came  forth  again,  she  looked  vainly 
around  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the  Marquis  of 
Campanella's  equipage.  She  concluded  that  I  had 
not  chosen  to  wait  for  her,  on  account  of  my 
anxiety  to  see  Mary  Glentworth; — and  she  ac- 
cordingly took  a  cab  home.  When  she  found  that 
1  had  not  arrived,  she  informed  Beda  of  what  had 
occurred  to  separate  us  at  the  door  of  the  theatre ; 
and  they  were  both  surprised  at  my  absence.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  that 
this  surprise  began  to  grow  into  uneasiness  j  for 
they  feared  lest  I  should  have  been  taken  ill  at  the 
Marquis  of  Campanella's  mansion, — whither  they 
had  no  doubt  that  I  had  gone.  Indeed,  they  were 
just  thinking  of  sending  off  to  make  some  inquiry, 
when  I  arrived  in  the  cab. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  explanation  of  all 
that  had  occurred  :  I  therefore  suffered  my  depen- 
dants to  believe  that  I  had  really  been  with  my 
friends  the  Campanellas;  and  I  hastily  threw  out 
some  sufficient  excuse  to  acquit  myself  of  the  im- 
putation of  heart'.essness  in  having  apparently 
neglected  my  friend  Mary  Glentworth. 

But  now  in  reference  to  Mary  herself.  Beda, 
on  hastening  away  from  the  theatre  in  my  car- 
riage, had  proceeded  at  once  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Pields,  where  she  was  fortunate  enough  in  finding 
the  celebrated  Doctor  Manvers  at  home.  He  at 
once  consented  to  accompany  her :  but  when  he 
and  Beda  arrived  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Mary 


Glentworth  was  out  of  all  danger,  and  had  sunk 
into  a  serene  slumber.  Mr.  Doveton,  the  surgeon, 
acquainted  Doctor  Manvers  with  the  particulars 
of  all  that  had  occurred ;  and  the  eminent  phj« 
sician,  having  delivered  his  opinion,  took  his 
departure.  Mary  had  remained  wrapped  in 
slumber  from  that  moment :  Mr.  Doveton  had 
gone  home  :  and  thus  I  found  the  house  more 
tranquil  than  I  had  expected.  I  retired  to  rest- 
after  having  stolen  on  tiptoe  into  Mary's  room  lo 
assure  myself  that  she  was  sleeping  tranquilly ;  and 
slumber  was  not  long  in  visiting  my  own  eyes,  for 
I  was  thoroughly  exhausted  in  mind  and  body.  I 
nevertheless  rose  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  in  the 
morning :  and  I  hastened  to  Mary's  chamber. 
Beda,  having  slept  in  her  room,  was  already  up; 
and  Mary,  who  had  been  awake  for  a  few  minutes, 
was  conversing  with  her. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  embracing  Miss 
Glentworth,  "you  were  very  ill  last  night !" 

'•'But  I  am  quite  well  this  morning,"  she  an- 
swered somewhat  quickly.  "Indeed,  I  think  cry 
illness  must  have  been  a  great  deal  exagge- 
rated  " 

"  Miss  Glentworth  fancies,"  said  Beda,  "  that 
it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  medicl 
men  —  that  it  was  a  mere  common  fainting 
fit " 

"  Ob,  my  dear  Beda !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  I  kno«r 
that  everything  was  done  for  the  best ;  and  not 
for  a  moment  must  you  make  me  seem  thankless 
or  ungracious  in  Miss  Percy's  eyes !" 

"  At  all  events  you  feel  much  better  this  morn> 
ing,"  I  said,  "  and  that  is  the  essential !" 

"  Much  better !"  ejaculated  Mary :  "  I  feel  per- 
fectly well !  Yes— I  can  assure  you,  I  never 
felt  better  in  my  life !     I  suppose,  Beda,  that  the 

physician   whom    you  fetched what  was   his 

name?" 

"  Doctor  Manvers,"  interjected  both  myself  and 
Beda. 

"  Yes — Doctor  Manvers,"  resumed  Mary  Glent- 
worth. "  I  suppose  that  he  did  not  stay  a  minu'e, 
when  be  fouiKl  that  I  had  recovered  from  the  fit 
and  had  gone  quietly  off  to  sleep  ?" 

"  Ob,  yes !"  responded  Beda :  "  Doctor  Manvers 
remained  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  conversa* 
tion  with  Mr.  Doveton." 

"Where?"  asked  Mary. 

"In  the  drawing-room,  after  having  visited  you 
for  a  moment  in  this  chamber.  But  you  were 
skepiog         " 

"iSTow,  my  dear  Ellen,"  interrupted  Mary 
Glentworth,  suddenly  turning  her  eyes  upon  me, 
and  speaking  almost  with  a  degree  of  petulance, 
"I  do  not  want  to  have  these  doctors  visiting  ma 
again !  I  dislike  doctors— I  have  no  confidence  in 
them " 

"Hush,  my  dear  Mary!"  I  said :  "you  must 
not  talk  in  this  manner  !  The  public  at  large  are 
under  the  greatest  of  obligations  to  the  medical 
profession " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Mary  curtly:  "but  I  for 

one However,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  am 

quits  well!  I  am  just  going  to  get  up  and  dress 
for  breakfast— and  therefore  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  to  have  any  more  to  do  with 
doctors— neither  do  I  wish  to  see  them  if  they 
call." 

I  now   left   Mary    Glentworth's   chamber,  re. 
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joiced  to  perceive  that  she  was  so  much  improved 
in  health,  and  thinking  very  little  of  her  petulant 
and  even  ill-tempered  remarks :  for  as  I  have 
before  stated,  her  disposition  had  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change  during  the  last  few  months,  ever 
since  the  discover;  of  her  parentage,  her  mother's 
shame,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  bestowing 
her  heart's  affections  upon  her  own  half-brother. 

She  presently  came  down  to  breakfast ;  and  she 
looked  verj  well,  considering  the  severity  of  the 
illness  of  a  few  hours  which  she  had  experienced 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Her  cheeks  were 
slightly  pale,  and  there  was  a  faint  bluish  tint, 
just  perceptible  around  the  ejes.  But  in  other 
respects  she  seemed  better  than  usual — for  there 
was  more  gaiety  in  her  tone — she  appeared  to 
converse  with  a  lightness  and  a  blitheness  which 
for  months  past  she  had  not  displayed.  Yet  it 
once  or  twice  struck  me  during  the  breakfast-hour, 
that  there  was  something  forced  in  this  manifesta* 
tion  of  good  spirits  on  Mary  Glentworth's  part, 
and  that  she  was  affecting  a  gaiety  which  she  did 
cot  altogether  feel  in  reality.  Scarcely,  however, 
did  a  suspicion  of  this  sort  enter  my  mind,  when  I 
banished  it ;  for  it  was  grateful  to  my  heart  to  be 
enabled  to  entertain  the  idea  that  my  friend  was 
recovering  somewhat  of  her  lost  spirits  —  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  painful  to  harbour  the 
thought  that  she  had  any  new  source  of  trouble 
or  annoyance  which  she  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal. 

After  breakfast,  Mary  Glentworth  hastened  up 
to  her  own  chamber — desiring  Beda,  whom  she 
happened  to  encounter  in  the  hall,  to  tell  Mr. 
Doveton,  if  he  called,  that  she  was  so  completely 
restored  to  health  as  to  be  enabled  to  dispense 
with  his  services.  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  her 
that  there  was  something  impolite,  rude,  and  most 
unladylike  in  this  method  of  dismissing  a  medical 
attendant :  and  as  I  was  determined  that  Mr. 
Doveton,  who  was  a  very  excellent  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  should  not  be  treated  with  so  much 
disrespect,  I  gave  instructions  that  when  he  called 
he  was  to  be  conducted  into  my  presence.  Kot 
many  minutes  after  I  had  issued  this  order,  the 
surgeon  arrived  at  the  house ;  and  he  was  ahown 
to  the  room  where  I  was  seated. 

"How  is  my  patient  this  morning?"  he  in- 
quired, as  he  took  the  chair  which  I  indicated. 

"Miss  Glentworth  declares  that  she  is  quite 
well,"  I  answered. 

"  Indeed  ?  and  yet  it  may  bo  so !  But  at  all 
events  I  had  better  see  her " 

"Not  unless  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary," 
I  rejoined.  "  We  all  have  our  peculiarities — and 
my  friend  Mary  entertains  a  prejudice  on  a  point 
to  which  I  will  not  more  particularly  allude." 

Mr.  Doveton  looked  very  hard  at  me  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  something  more  or  less  significant  in  the 
way  in  which  he  thus  regarded  me.  Indeed,  me- 
thought  that  he  was  studying  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  ulterior  motive  or  hidden  thought  in  my 
own  mind  in  connexion  with  what  I  had  just  been 
Baying. 

"Of  course,  Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Doveton,  at 
length  breaking  silence, "if  it  is  Miss  Glentworth's 
wish  that  I  should  discontinue  my  vibits— and  if 
you  likewise——" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  ean  only  hare 


one  wish  upon  the  subject ;  and  this  is  that  your 
visits  shall  be  paid  to  Miss  G-lentworth  as  long  as 
you  may  deem  them  necessary.  But  I  thought 
perhaps  that  this  little  malady  was  entirely 
past " 

But  here  I  stopped  short ;  for  again  I  observed 
that  Mr.  Doveton  was  contemplating  me  with  a 
singular  expression  of  countenance.  A  suspicion 
struck  me  that  there  was  something  he  wished  to 
reveal,  or  else  something  in  reference  to  which  he 
desired  to  question  me.  I  know  not  which  it  was; 
—  but  that  there  was  something  behind  that 
strange  look  on  his  part,  I  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Doveton,"  I  said,  "  you  do  not 
apprehend  any  return  of  these  fits  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Glentworth  ?— you  do  not  fear  that  the  seeds 
of  serious  indisposition  are  taking  root  in  her  con- 
stitution ?    Or  perhaps  you  think  the  stage " 

The  surgeon  gave  a  dry  cough ;  and  again 
looking  me  very  hard  in  the  face,  he  said,  "Then, 
in  reality,  Miss  Percy,  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
anything  which  might  possibly  account  for  that 
kind  of  illness  which  so  abruptly  seized  upon  your 
friend  ?" 

"  I  ?  any  particular  knowledge  !  No,  Mr. 
Doveton  !  You  alarm  me  !  Svhat  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "  whether 
this  conversation  ought  to  be  prolonged — whether 
I  might  not  be  violating " 

"  Violating  what  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "Confidenco 
do  you  mean  P      Has  Miss  Glentworth    told    you 

anything Ah,  poor  girl !  her  mother  dropped 

down  suddenly  and  died  wiih  frightful  abruptness! 
Perhaps  Mary  fears " 

"Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Doveton,  "your  friend 
Miss  Glentworth  has  told  me  nothing !  Indeed, 
last  evening,  during  the  intervals  between  the  fits, 
she  would  scarcely  give  utterance  to  a  syllable  ;  and 
now,  as  you  have  informed  me,  she  declines  to  re. 
ceive  my  visits.  To  that  decision  I  bow;  and  I  am 
not  offended.  But  I  consider  it  my  duty,  after  a 
little  reflection,  to  acquaint  you  as  the  young 
lady's  friend — indeed  for  her  own  sake  the  fact 

ought  to  be  made  known  to  you for  I  see  that 

you  are  indeed  ignorant  of  it " 

"  Good  heavens  !  you  alarm  me,  Mr.  Doveton !" 
I  exclaimed.  "What  do  you  mean?  what  secret 
is  this  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  me  P 
Keep  me  not  in  suspense  !" 

"  Miss  Percy,"  answered  the  surgeon,  in  a  slow 
and  deliberate  manner,  "  I  hope  for  her  own  saka 
that  your  friend  is  privately  married " 

"What!"  I  faintly  ejaculated:  for  though  it 
was  now  something  more  than  a  suspicion  which 
agitated  in  my  mind,  yet  did  I  strive  to  repel 
tho  conviction  of  the  fatal  truth. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon, with  a  look  and  tone  which  showed  that  he 
compassionated  me  on  account  of  the  shock  which 
he  fell  I  must  sustain  when  the  last  remnant  of 
the  veil  should  be  torn  away  from  the  truth. 
"  Your   friend    Miss    Glentworth   ought    to   bear 

another  name and  unless  her  happiness  is  t^ 

be  wrecked,  that  name  should  be  the  one  which  a 
father  can  honourably  bestow  upon  the  babe  which 
in  due  time " 

"  Mr.  Doveton !  no— impossible  !"  I  murmured, 
in   a  faint   tone.    "  Y'ou   are  mistaken  I" — and  I 
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felt  that  I  looked  aghast  as  I  sank  back  in  my 
chair. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  I  scarcely 
think  that  I  am  mistaken,  Miss  Percy.  Dr.  Man- 
vers  himself  entertains  a  similar  opinion." 

"  No !  I  cannot  believe  it !"  I  murmured,  in  a 
fainter  tone  than  before,  and  likewise  with  a  much 
fainter  hope  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men 
would  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

"  It  is  true.  Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Doveton  ; 
"  or  else  never  was  I  so  deceived  in  all  my  life  ! 
But  I  am  not  deceived— I  am  confident,  backed  as 
I  am  by  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  man,  Doctor 
Manvers.  Yes,  Miss  Percy,  your  friend  is  al- 
ready three  months  at  least  in  the  course  of  ma- 
ternity." 

"  Three  months !"  I  ejaculated  ;  for  I  was  sud- 
denly smitten  by  the  coincidence  of  dates  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  remembrance  of  an  occurrence 
that  was  floating  in  my  mind. 

For  it  was  precisely  three  months  ago  that  on 
my  return  from  "Willowbridge  I  had  found  Mary 
absent  from  the  house,  and  that  when  she  came 
back  it  was  in  a  mood  so  strange  and  with  looks 
so  full  of  the  stupor  of  despair  as  to  be  indicative 
of  some  calamity  that  had  overtaken  her,  or  of 
some  misdeed  that  was  followed  by  its  remorse. 
Yes— precisely  three  months,  day  for  day  :  for  this 
was  the  thirtieth  of  September  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  and  it  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  June 
that  Mary  Glentworth  had  returned  home  in  that 
state  of  mind  which  had  filled  me  with  mis- 
givings that  had  never  since  been  completely  sub- 
dued nor  set  at  rest. 

"  Three  months !"  I  had  ejaculated,  as  this 
comparison  of  dates  sprang  up  vividly  in  my 
mind  ;  and  it  was  with  that  kind  of  start  which 
one  gives  when  an  event  that  has  hitherto  been 
involved  in  the  deepest  mystery,  seems  all  in  a 
moment  to  receive  an  elucidation. 

"  Ah '."  said  Mr.  Doveton  :  "  then,  from  your 
manner,  Miss  Percy — from  your  looks,  which  were 
even  affrighted — from  the  ejaculation  which  has 
burst  from  your  lips,  I  must  suppose  that  your 
unfortunate  friend  Miss  Glentworth  has  been  the 
victim  of  villany,  and  that  a  conjecture  has  arisen 
in  your  mind  pointing  to  her  seducer?" 

"  No,"  I  exclaimed,  terribly  distressed  :  "  if  that 
poor  girl  have  indeed  been  made  the  victim  of 
treachery,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who 
could  have  been  the  author  of  her  ruin.  But  let 
US  not  continue  this  discourse  now  :  and  may  I 
hope  that  the  secret " 

"  The  secret  is  a  professional  one,  Miss  Percy — 
and  it  is  sacred,"  interrupted  Mr.  Doveton.  "  I 
should  be  willing  to  offer  my  services  as  a  friend, 

were   it  not  that  I  might  be  deemed    selfish 

And  yet  this  is  impossible  !"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  assertion  of  manly  dignity  ;  "  for  you 
ought  to  know  that  I  am  too  high  in  my  profes- 

Bion  and  too  independent  in  my  means " 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said. 

"Therefore,"  he  at  once  continued,  "when  I 
spoke  of  proffering  my  services  as  a  friend,  I 
meant  that  as  you  two  ladies  live  alone  together 
— and  as  I  know  that  your  society  is  limited  and 
select — I  would  offer  myself  as  one  who  would  see 
the  seducer  of  Miss  Glentworth  —  remonstrate 
with  him — appeal  to  him — if,  alas !  it  be  not  use- 
less  for  she  is    exceedingly    beautiful,    and 


young  persons  of  her  attractive  description,  espe- 
cially  on   the    stage Pardon    the    observation, 

Miss  Percy — but  i/our  character  is  above  even  the 

slightest    breath  of   suspicion Yet    as    I    was 

about  to  observe,  there  are  many  unprincipled 
men  of  rank  and  distinction  —  even  married 
men " 

"I  know  all  this,  Mr.  Doveton — I  have  not 
been  nearly  three  years  upon  the  stage  without 
becoming  aware  of  the  truth  of  all  you  are  say- 
ing. I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind 
and  friendly  proffers;  and  if  I  should  need  your 
generous  intervention  on  Mary's  behalf,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  it." 

The  surgeon  now  rose;  and  without  renewing 
his  request  to  see  Mary  Glentworth,  he  took  his 
departure.  The  moment  the  front  door  had 
closed  behind  him,  my  first  impulse  was  to  hasten 
up  to  Mary's  chamber  and  beseech  her  to  give 
me  her  confidence ;  but  a  second  thought  held  me 
back.  I  remembered  that  her  disposition  had 
become  changed,  and  that  of  late  the  same  frank- 
ness as  formerly  had  not  existed  between  us — at 
least  from  herself  towards  me.  I  resumed  my 
seat,  and  gave  way  to  my  reflections.  Five  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  explosion  in  respect  to  her 
parentage, — five  months  since  the  fatal  truth  was 
revealed  to  her  that  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  was 
her  own  half-brother !  Since  that  date  the  young 
nobleman  had  been  abroad;  and  I  felt  convinced 
that  Mary  had  not  become  his  victim.  No !  And 
therefore  I  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  that  memo- 
rable occasion  three  months  back,  when  she  had 
returned  home  in  so  strange  a  state  of  mind.  But 
how  could  she  have  fallen  ? — by  whom  could  she 
have  been  b?guiled  within  so  short  a  time  after  her 
heart's  affections  were  blighted  in  respect  to  Her- 
bert Dalrymple  ?  I  could  think  of  no'  one  who 
might  be  the  author  of  this  calamity. 

I  was  bewildered  how  to  act.  Might  the  medi- 
cal testimony  be  wrong  ?  Alas,  no  !  I  scarcely 
dared  indulge  in  such  a  hope !  But  if  it  were 
right,  was  it  not  my  bounden  duty  as  Mary's 
friend  to  learn  the  exact  truth  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  ascertain  if  it  were  practicable  to  save  her 
reputation  by  means  of  marriage  ?  And  then  the 
wild  idea  shot  through  my  mind  that  by  some 
possibility  she  might  have  been  wedded  in  secret. 
No ! — this  hypothesis  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  ; 
for  I  felt  convinced  that  if  there  were  any  founda- 
tion for  it,  she  would  not  have  kept  that  secret  at 
least  from  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  her  best  and 
most  devoted  friend.  Then  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
Ah  !  a  thought  struck  me.  I  would  wait  a  few 
days:  I  would  conceal  everything  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  surgeon  and  myself:  I  would 
keep  watch  at  the  theatre  and  elsewhere  —  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  were  any  per- 
son on  whom  her  regards  were  particularly  bent — 
any  one  who  by  the  external  evidences  of  his  own 
conduct  might  demonstrate  a  special  interest  in  the 
beautiful  and  rising  actress  ? 

"When  my  mind  was  made  up  to  this  mode  of 
action,  I  composed  my  looks — I  settled  my  ideas, 
so  that  I  might  be  completely  on  my  guard  when 
in  Mary's  Glentworth's  presence.  About  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Doveton  had  taken  his  departure,  Mary 
descended  to  the  room  in  which  I  was  seated;  and 
presently  she  asked,  as  if  in  a  listless  indifferent 
way,  whether  either  of  the  medical  gentlemen  had 
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been?  I  was  pretending  not  to  notice  her  parti- 
cularly—though in  reality  |I  was  scrutinizing  her 
countenance  with  attention ;  and  I  obserred  a 
slight  glitter  of  uneasiness  in  her  looks. 

"  Mr.  Doveton  has  been,"  I  said :  "  but  I  told 
bim  that  you  were  quite  well — and  he  took  his 
departure." 

"  And  did  he  say  anything  ?"  asked  Mary,  now 
affecting  to  be  glancing  orer  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  which  she  had  just  taken  up :  "  did  he, 
I   mean,  think   that   there   was   anything    at   all 

serious " 

"  Perhaps  if  he  had  thought  so,"  I  responded 
"  ho  would  have  urged  the  necessity  of  seeing  you 
—which  he  did  not." 

I  then  turned  the  discourse  into  some  other 
channel,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  Mary 
Glentworth  continued  to  affect  that  same  gaiety 
which  she  had  forced  herself  to  maintain  during 
the  breakfast  hour;  but  I  now  knew  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  unnatural — and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul  I  commiserated  the  poor  girl  who  thus 
felt  herself  constrained  to  veil  her  secret  beneath 
the  hideous  mockery  of  an  artificial  cheerfulness. 
In  the  evening  I  accompanied  her  to  the  theatre. 
'No  one  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
stage  was  admitted  behind  the  scenes  when  I  was 
there,  —  though  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
regulation  did  not  prevail  when  I  was  absent. 
Thus,  oa  the  present  occasion,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  the  individual  who  had  ren- 
dered Mary  his  victim,  or  to  whom  she  might  have 
yoluntarily  abandoned  herself,  was  in  the  theatre  at 
all.  For  if  I  cast  my  gaze  over  the  male  per- 
formers, my  eyes  could  settle  on  none  who  did  not 
treat  her  with  the  utmost  respect,  or  whom  she  did 
not  keep  at  a  proper  distance.  And  if  I  scrutiniz- 
ingly  sent  my  regards  travelling  round  the  tiers  of 
boxes,  I  could  single  out  no  person  who  contem- 
plated her  with  that  degree  of  significancj  which 
might  serve  as  an  elucidation  to  one  who  already 
possessed  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  young  lady's 
secret.  We  returned  home, — Mary  in  seeming 
good  spirits  as  before,  but  I  myself  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  ever  to  conjecture  who  could  have  been  the 
author  of  her  undoing. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  compelled  to  go  and 
make  certain  purchases  for  a  new  costume  in  which 
I  was  shortly  to  appear  at  the  theatre  :  for  per- 
haps I  need  hardly  inform  my  readers  that  I  inva- 
riably supplied  my  own  dresses,  and  never  availed 
myself  of  the  theatrical  "  properties  "  except  in 
reference  to  those  insignia  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  actual  articles  of  raiment.  I  had  called 
at  several  shops;  and  I  was  issuing  from  the  last 
one  where  I  had  purchases  to  make — I  was  just 
about  to  enter  my  carriage — when  a  man  in  shabby 
attire,  was  brushing  hastily  past  me.  The  recog- 
nition was  instantaneously  mutual;  for  an  ejacula- 
tion of  horror  burst  from  my  lips,  while  the  man 
himself  started  and  stopped  short  for  a  moment  as 
if  irresolute  how  to  act,  and  then  rushed  onward 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

"Stop  him!"  I  exclaimed:  "it  is  Luigi,  the 
Italian  assassin !" 

My  servants  took  up  the  cry :  my  footman  (for 
I  had  recently  added  this  domestic  to  my  esta- 
blishment) rushed  after  him ;  and  a  couple  of 
policemen  seized  him  at  a  little  distance.  He  made 
a  desperate  resistance :  the  officers  hurled  him  upon 


the  pavement — he  was  overpowered  and  captured. 
I  had  sped  mechanically  to  the  spot ;  and  I  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  Luigi,  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  St. 
Clair!" 

The  fellow  darted  upon  me  a  look  of  diabolical 
malignity ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  the  con- 
stables bad  not  retained  him  in  a  firm  grasp,  he 
would  have  sprung  forward  to  do  me  a  mischief. 
But  when  he  found  himself  completely  in  their 
power,  he  maintained  a  moody  silence — he  folded 
his  arms,  and  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 
"  Is  there  anything;  I  can  do  ?"  I  asked  of  the 
officers  :  bnt  I  was  fearfuUy  agitated,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  I  was  saying. 

A  crowd  had  collected  around — the  whisper  had 
already  circulated,  "It  is  Miss  Trafford!" — and 
the  constables  likewise  showed  by  their  respectful 
manner  that  they  knew  me. 

"No,  Miss,"  answered  one  of  them;  "  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  come  to  the  police-office  now. 
We  shall  be  able  to  identify  the  man  from  a  de- 
scription we  have.  At  all  events  we  could  state 
enough  to  procure  a  remand  ;  and  if  it's  required, 
you  can  attend  at  the  next  examination.  We'll 
let  you  know,  Miss." 

With  these  words  they  hurried  the  criminal  off, 
a  portion  of  the  crowd  following;  but  truth,  rather 
than  any  sentiment  of  vanity,  compels  me  to  add 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  spectators 
attended  me  to  my  carriage — which  I  was  very 
glad  to  reach,  for  I  felt  faint  with  the  reaction 
following  upon  the  agitation  and  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  the  scene  I  have  just  described. 

I  ordered  the  equipage  to  drive  at  once  to  the 
Marquis  of  Campanella's  residence.  The  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  were  out ;  but  Beatrice  di  Car- 
boni  was  at  home.  I  informed  her  that  the  law 
had  at  length  fixed  its  grasp  upon  the  assassin  of 
her  husband  —  the  twofold  murderer  who  had 
rendered  not  only  the  Count  of  Carboni  his  victim, 
but  likewise  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  Beatrice  expressed 
her  satisfaction,— nut  because  she  could  possibly 
entertain  any  sympathy  on  account  of  her  deceased 
husband,  but  for  the  reason  that  in  the  rectitude 
of  her  principles  she  was  pleased  that  a  great 
criminal  should  meet  the  retribution  of  justice. 

I  returned  home,  earnestly  wishing  that  I  had 
not  to  appear  that  night  at  the  theatre — for  I  felt 
indisposed  after  the  occurrence  of  the  day;  but 
still  I  was  not  sufficiently  ill  to  justify  me  con- 
scientiously in  making  an  apology  for  my  absence ; 
and  I  never  was  one  of  those  professionals  who  on 
the  slightest  pretext  had  recourse  to  a  medical  cer. 
tificate  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty.  There- 
fore, at  the  usual  hour,  I  repaired  to  the  theatre, 
accompanied  by  Mary  Glentworth  ;  for  though  it 
was  not  her  turn  to  perform  this  night,  yet  she 
went  with  me — as  was  indeed  her  custom.  When 
under  those  inspirations  which  gave  me  the  enthu- 
siasm, tho  power,  and  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the 
complete  seli'-possession  which  contributed  so  much 
to  my  dramatic  success,  I  lost  sight  of  the  salient 
incident  of  the  day ;  and  I  performed  my  part  in 
a  manner  to  elicit  the  wonted  meed  of  applause. 
While  upon  the  stage,  I  was  casting  my  eves 
around  the  tiers  of  boxes,  when  whom  should  I 
behold  seated  together,  and  having  the  mutual  de- 
meanour as  if  no  vindictive  hate  had  ever  raged 
between  them,  but  Edwin  St.  Clair  and  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  1  I  was  astonished  at  this  circumstance : 
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for  knowing — or  at  least  suspecting  so  mucti  as  L 
did,  of  their  fearful  secrets,  I  had  thought  it 
scarcely  possible  that,  unless  for  some  purpose  of 
wickedness,  they  could  thus  come  together  with  a 
friendly  mien  in  public. 

When  the  performances  were  over,  I  retired  as 
usual  to  my  own  dressing-room  to  change  my  cos- 
tume ;  and  I  wondered  that  Mary  Glentwortb  did 
not  join  me  there,  as  was  her  wont.  Therefore, 
when  I  had  resumed  my  private  raiment,  I  sought 
her  in  the  stage  bos  where  she  had  been  seated 
throughout  the  performances ;  and  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  her  appearance.  She  did  not  seem  to 
notice  me.  She  was  leaning  back  in  the  box,  pale 
as  a  ghost :  all  her  limbs  appeared  to  be  rigid,  as 
if  labouring  under  a  species  of  tetanus.  Her  lips 
■were  apart  :  they  were  blanched,  and  gave  a 
ghastly  gleaming  to  her  beautiful  teeth  which 
usually  shone  with  so  brilliant  an  effect.  In  a 
word,  her  whole  appearance  was  precisely  as  if 
her  vision  had  suddenly  encountered  some  hideous 
spectacle,  the  e£fect  of  which  was  transfixing  and 
paralyzing.  Yet  the  drapery  in  front  of  the  box 
was  so  disposed  in  reference  to  the  position  in 
which  she  was  seated,  that  her  eyes  could  embrace 
naught  but  the  orchestra  and  the  stage. 

I  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  threshold  of 
the  box,  almost  as  much  stupiQed  and  dismayed 
as  Mary  herself  appeared  to  be :  but  as  I  regained 
my  self-possession,  the  thought  struck  me  that 
this  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  ask  for 
an  explanation.  I  therefore  advanced  into  the 
box  as  if  I  had  observed  nothing  peculiar ;  and 
then  I  noticed  that  Mary  regained  her  own  pre- 
sence of  mind  with  a  sudden  start.  This  circum- 
stance likewise  I  affected  not  to  perceive  ;  and 
taking  my  seat  by  her  side,  I  said  as  if  quite  in  an 
indifferent  manner,  "  You  did  not  come  to  me  in 
my  dressing-room." 

"  Ah !  no !  I  forgot !"  she  said,  with  another 
start,  as  if  thus  reminded  of  an  inadvertence 
which  might  tend  to  betray  some  secret  that  she 
was  bent  upon  concealing. 

"I  did  not  think  that  you  wished  to  see  the 
ballet  this  evening,"  I  went  on  to  observe  j  "  and 
therefore  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  here  at  the 
usual  hour.     But  if  you  desire  to  wait " 

"  Yes !"  said  Mary,  with  a  strange  abruptness 
and  with  something  even  of  fierceness  in  her  tone  : 
then  instantaneously  recalling  the  idea,  she  added 
somewhat  more  collectedly,  "  No !  I  will  go  with 
you  at  once !  And  indeed  I  feel  the  atmosphere 
to  be  particularly  oppressive  to-night!" 

We  accordingly  left  the  theatre ;  and  during  the 
short  ride  homeward,  Mary  Glent worth  endea- 
voured to  force  herself  to  converse  with  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness;  but  she  could  not — and 
the  effort  was  evidently  a  painful  one.  I  however 
affected  not  to  notice  it ;  and  I  went  on  discours- 
ing as  if  there  were  nothing  to  trouble  my  mind- 
JBut  all  the  while  I  was  deliberating  within  myself 
whether  I  should  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
question  my  friend  in  respect  to  the  one  serious 
topic  that  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts: — and 
yet  I  knew  not  how  to  give  the  conversation  the 
requisite  turn. 

We  reached  Great  Ormond  Street.  Supper  was 
always  laid,  though  neither  Mary  nor  myself  were 
as  a  rule  accustomed  to  partake  of  that  repast,  nor 
to  sit  up  to  a  late  hour.     The  moment  we  entered 


the  dining-room  and  I  glanced  at  my  companion, 
I  was  shocked  on  perceivmj  that  her  countenance 
still  retained  the  same  ghastly  death-like  pallor 
which  had  so  much  dismayed  and  appalled  me  at 
the  theatre.  There  was  also  a  certain  wild  fierce- 
ness  in  her  looks, — a  species  of  vindictive  glare  in 
those  eyes  that  were  wont  to  he  of  such  melting, 
amiable  softness.  I  was  again  on  the  point  of 
questioning  her,  when  she  suddenly  said,  "  Good 
night,  dear  Ellen.  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  once— for 
I  do  not  feel  very  well  to-night.  Not  unwell," 
she  instantaneously  added ;  "  but  tired — exhausted 
— I  scarcely  know  how." 

Words  of  questioning  were  about  to  burst  from 
my  lips,  when  I  felt  that  I  dared  not  give  utter- 
ance to  aught  that  might  all  in  a  moment  evoke 
the  wild  grief  that  was  evidently  pent  up  in  Mary's 
bosom.  I  therefore  held  my  peace,  and  bade  her 
good  night.  We  separated — she  retired  to  her 
chamber — but  I,  feeling  no  inclination  for  slum- 
ber, sat  down  in  the  dining-room  to  give  way  to 
my  reflections. 


CHAPTEE      XCII. 

THE     CONFESSIOH. 

Those  reflections  were  painful  enough;  for  the 
appearance  of  Mary  Glentworth  when  I  joined  her 
in  the  box  at  the  theatre,  had  denoted  a  condition 
of  mind  which  was  even  fearful  to  think  of.  That 
scene  too  struck  me  as  being  in  some  sense  an  in- 
evitable result,  or  at  least  a  sequence  of  the  former 
condition  of  mind  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 
referred — I  mean  that  cold  stupor  of  despair,  that 
dull  apathy  of  utter  desperation,  which  she  had 
displayed  when  returning  to  the  house  on  the  same 
night  that  I  got  back  from  Willowbridge. 

"  Poor  Mary  !"  I  thought  to  myself :  "  there 
must  be  a  very  terrible  agitation  in  your  soul  I 
Oh,  that  you  would  treat  me  with  confidence,  and 
tell  me  everything !  At  least  I  might  endeavour 
to  console  you,  even  though  it  might  be  impossible 
for  me  to  aid  in  rescuing  you  from  degradation 
and  dishonour  !" 

As  I  went  on  reflecting,  I  thought  of  all  the 
former  circumstances  of  Mary  Glentworth's  life— • 
of  how  she  and  I  first  grew  acquainted,  and  how 
she  had  become  my  companion  and  dwelt  with  me. 
Though  she  was  about  my  own  age,  yet  I  could 
scarcely  help  regarding  her  as  an  elder  sister  might 
look  upon  a  younger  one  :  I  even  considered  that  to 
a  certain  extent  she  was  under  my  protection,  and 
that  her  orphanage  gave  me  a  sort  of  guardian's 
authority  and  right  over  her, — especially  when  I 
took  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  at 
her  mother's  death  she  found  a  friendly  asylum 
through  my  intervention,  and  she  had  seemed  like 
a  desolate  one  to  cast  herself  in  full  reliance  upon 
me. 

"  Ought  I  therefore,"  I  asked  myself  as  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  reflections,  "  to  leave  her  thus 
uncomforted  and  unconsoled  ? — ought  I  to  wait 
until  accident  may  reveal  something,  or  she  herself 
may  choose  to  speak,  and  thus  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  holding  serious  discourse  with  her  ? — or 
ought  I  not  at  once  to  make  this  the  opportunity  ? 
Ought  I  not  when  we  stood  here  together,  imma- 
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diately  after  entering  the  house,  to  have  caught 
her  in  my  arms  and  eDtreated  that  she  would 
once  more  regard  me  as  a  sister  aod  gire  me  her 
confidence  ?  And  how  do  I  know  but  that  the  un- 
fortunate girl  may  be  even  now  weeping  bitterly 
in  her  chamber — that  she  may  be  yearning  to 
speak  to  me  —  yet  that  she  may  dare  not?  — 
that  she  may  feel  herself  utterly  forlorn  and  deso 
late — more  than  ever  an  orphan — without  a  living 
Boul  to  breathe  the  language  of  sympathy  in  her 
ears  ?" 

It  was  thus  that  I  exclaimed  to  myself;  and 
under  the  impression  of  these  thoughts,  I  hesi- 
tated no  longer  how  to  act;  I  stole  up  to  Mary's 
chamber.  The  door  was  locked  :  i  tapped  gently 
— and  ilary's  voice  from  the  inside  inquired, 
«  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Mary  dear,"  I  said  :  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  moment." 

The  door  was  unlocked ;  and  on  enteriui»  I 
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found  that  Mary  was  only  half  undressed,  although 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
she  retired  to  her  chamber. 

"  What  !"  she  ejaculated,  "you  have  not  yet 
gone  to  bed  ?" 

'•  'No,  Mary — I  could  not  sleep :  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  !"  I  answered.  "  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you  !" 

As  her  face  was  now  turned  towards  the  toilet- 
table  on  which  the  lamp  stood,  I  was  startled  and 
shocked  by  the  ghastly  expression  of  that  coun- 
tenance; and  the  traces  of  recent  weeping  were 
upon  her  cheeks.  It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of 
au'^uish  that  I  flung  my  arms  about  her  neck, 
exc'laiminp,  "  Ob,  for  heaven's  sake,  ray  beloved 
friend,  tell  me  everything!  Let  me  console  you 
— let  me  advise  you !  But  do  not,  do  not  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  the  veriest  stranger — or  as  if  you 
thought  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  affection 
on  my  part  towards  you!" 
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"Ellen,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Mary,— "very, 
very  kind,  my  dear  friend,"  she  continued  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion :  and  then,  as  her 
accents  grew  firmer  and  slie  evidently  regained 
her  self-possession,  she  added,  "  But  why,  dear 
Ellen,  should  you  think  that  there  is  anything  so 
very  serious " 

"  Mary,  I  do  not  merely  think,"  I  answered — 
"  but  I  Tcnotv  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
you  are  cherishing  a  terrible  secret — that  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  stand  in  need  of  ail  the 
assistance  of  friendship         " 

"  Ellen  !"— and  it  was  now  a  ghastly  look  which 
Mary  fixed  upon  me  as  she  was  thus  suddenly 
thrown  off  her  guard.  "  Ellen  !"  she  repeated : 
but  then  she  could  say  no  more,  for  her  tongue 
evidently  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

"Oh,  the  time  for  secrecy  is  past  !"  I  ejacu- 
lated, "I  must  tell  you  all  I  know,  Mary!  I 
must  invoke  your  confidence  by  all  possible  means ! 
— I  must  solicit  it  even  perforce,  since  voluntarily 
you  will  not  give  it  to  me  !  Mary,"  I  added, 
looking  her  earnestly  in  the  face,  "  you  are  in  a 
way  to  become  a  mother  1" 

She  had  seen  that  this  accusation  wcls  about  to 
flow  from  my  lips — she  perceived  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  position  even  before  the  words 
had  fallen  from  my  tongue  ;  and  the  blush  of 
shame  was  glowing  upon  her  cheeks  as  those 
words  were  spoken.  No  syllable  of  denial  came 
from  her  own  lips:  that  tell-tale  glow  was  spread- 
ing over  her  neck,  her  shoulders,  and  her  bosom  ; 
and  as  her  bead  drooped  upon  my  breast,  the 
deep  convulsive  sobs  which  agitated  her  entire 
frame  indicated  how  much  she  felt. 

"  My  poor  Mary,"  I  said,  straining  her  again 
and  again  in  my  arms,  "  did  you  not  know  that 
from  me  you  would  receive  all  sympathy  and  con- 
solation— and  that  even  if  you  had  been  weak 
and  frail,  I  should  have  abstained  from  harsh  re- 
proach ?" 

She  started  from  my  arms — she  stood  before 
me  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  her  countenance 
still  glowing,  but  now  with  some  other  feeling 
beyond  that  of  ehame.  Raising  her  finely  modelled 
arm,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  swear  to  you,  Ellen,  that 
the  diabolical  treachery  of  another,  far  more  than 
any  weakness  or  frailty  on  tny  part,  has  led  to  my 
dishonour  and  my  degradation !  To  somo  little 
extent  I  was  -wrong— but  not  to  so  fearful  an  ex- 
treme !     Ob,  no,  no !— and  if  you  knew  all " 

"  And  -why  should  I  not  know  all,  Mary  ?"  I 
asked,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  making  her  sit 
by  me  on  the  ottoman  which  was  close  to  her  bed. 
"  It  is  three  months,  Mary,  eince  we  thus  sat  to- 
gether, in  this  very  spot— and  I  then  implored  you 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  your  despair " 

<';N"o— I  could  not!"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Besides, 
I  was  in  that  state  of  mind  so  fearfully  unnatural 
—balancing  between  suicide  on  the  one  band  and 
murder  on  the  other " 

"Good  heavens,  Mary!"  I  ejaculated:  "what 
means  this  dreadful  language  ?     Murder         " 

"  Yes !— the  murder  of  the  villain  who  rendered 
me  his  victim !"  rejoined  Mary.  "  Can  you  not 
therefore  understand  that  my  mind  was  in  a  state 
which  rather  shunned  than  courted  confidential 
intercourse  with  a  friend,  and  which  was  beyond 
all  the  consolations  of  sympathy.  Do  not  think, 
Ellen,  that  towards  you  I  was  ungrateful  or  un- 


kind :  but  Oh  !  my  soul  had  received  such  a  shock 
— my  whole  disposition  was  altered — it  seemed  as 
if  I  had  gone  to  sleep  the  same  being  that  I  always 
was,  and  had  then  awakened  with  utterly  different 
instincts  and  with  entirely  another  nature!" 

I  shuddered  as  I  listened:  but  I  was  neverthe- 
less bestowing  the  caresses  of  tenderest  sympathy 
on  my  afflicted  friend. 

"  And  It  was  on  that  evening,  then,  Mary,"  I 
said,  "  when  you  returned  home  in  that  mood  of 
sombre  gloom  and  cold  stupor— it   was   on  that 

j  evening  that  treachery  made  you  its  victim " 

I       "  It  was  so,"  responded  Mary,     "  Oh,  Ellen  I  I 

can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  reveal  the  particulars 

of  the  hideous  history !     But  to-morrow  or  next 

j  day,  when  my  mind  is  more  calm——" 

j      "  Do  you  not   remember,   my   dear    Mary,"  I 

asked,  "  that  on  the  former  occasion — the  one  to 

which  I  have  alluded — three  months  back— when 

j  we  sat  here  together,  and  I  entreated  and  implored 

!  that  you  would  give  me  your  confidence— you  as- 

j  ssured  me  that  if  I  would  only  have  patience  until 

the  folio 'viag  day " 

"  True,  dearest  Ellen !"  interrupted  Mary :  "  but, 

Oh  1  circumstances  were  so  different  then !     My 

,  shame  was  as  yet  unknown  to  you:   but  now  it  is 

!  no  longer  a  secret !     Then  I  shrank  from  revealing 

I  it:  now  it  is  revealed — the  most  painful  portion  of 

j  the  ordeal  is  past — and  a  few  details  will  put  you 

\  in  possession  of  everything!     Nevertheless,  if  you 

I  desire  it,  Ellen— it'  you  fear  that  I  shall  yet  again 

j  treat  you  with  reserve  and  want  of  frankness,  I 

j  will  at  once  enter  upon  the  history.     Yes— and 

better  too!"  ejaculated  Mary;  "far  better  that  I 

should  yield  to  the  influences  of  a  mood   which  is 

so  very  different  from  any  that  I  have  known  for 

many  weeks  past  ?" 

'■■  Proceed,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said, — "  proceed ;" 
and  we  sat  together  upon  the  ottoman,  I  having 
one  arm  thrown  round  Mary's  neck,  and  her  head 
half  reclining  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  I  must  revert,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"  to  that  memorable  date  of  my  existence  when 
the  «ircum8tauce3  of  my  birth  were  cleared  up, 
and  when  the  horrible  truth  was  revealed  to  me 
that  my  affections  had  been  unconsciously  won  by 
my  own  half-brother.  You  know  the  shock  that 
my  soul  received  —  you  know  how  implacable  I 
became  against  the  Ardleigh  family  ?— you  know 
that  even  against  Herbert  himself  a  species  of 
hatred  occupied  the  place  of  love  in  my  heart  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me,  Mary,"  I 
shudderingly  asked,  "  that  anything  of  all  this 
subsequently  changed — that  you  and  Herbert  Dal- 

rymple  met  again " 

"  Good  heaven,  no !"  ejaculated  Mary,  starting 
with  affright  at  the  bare  idea  which  had  prompted 
the  question  on  my  part.  "  Oh,  no  !  no  !  But  if 
I  am  now  referring  to  those  incidents,  Eilen,  it  ia 
only  to  remind  you  of  the  impression  which  they 
produced  upon  me — to  recall  to  your  recollection 

the  effect  that  they  left  upon  my  mind " 

"Oh,  yes— now  I  understand,  Mary!"  I  said," 
breathing  more  freely.  "  You  suffered  much,  I 
know,  my  poor  friend!— all  the  best  affections  of 
your  heart  were  blighted — you  were  made  to  feel 
as  if  you  were  an  Object  destined  to  become  the 
focus  of  all  possible  calamities — and  in  your  despair 
you  proclaimed  to  mo  that  the  power  of  love  was 
dead  within  you!" 
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"  YeSj  Ellen,"  resumed  Mary ;  "  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely to  this  condition  of  mind  on  my  part  that  I 
was  desirous  of  recalling  your  attention.  A  few 
weeks  passed — I  appeared  upon  the  stage — not 
without  a  certain  promise  of  success ;  my  heart 
began  to  grow  somewhat  more  warm  towards  the 
world — and  when  I  read  in  the  public  journals  all 
the  flattering  eulogies  which  were  passed  upon  me, 
the  idea  that  a  full  measure  of  happiness  might 
yet  be  in  store  for  me  stole  into  my  mind.  Then, 
shortly  afterwards,  Henry  Wakefield  returned  to 
England  :  I  saw  how  delighted  you  were — I  com- 
prehended how  much  pure  and  holy  felicity  was 
then  within  the  range  of  your  experience.  You 
possessed  the  love  of  a  handsome,  elegant,  noble- 
hearted  young  man :  and  I  re'joiced  that  the  pros- 
pect of  BO  much  happiness  should  be  in  store  for 
you  as  that  of  becoming  the  bride  of  one  so  well 
worthy  to  possess  you.  My  soul  grew  still  warmer 
towards  the  world;  and  I  began  to  ask  myself 
whether  it  were  right,  reasonable,  or  natural  that 
I  should  entomb  my  own  heart  in  the  grave  of 
perished  affections,  and  that  the  past  should  con- 
stitute a  huge  stone  to  seal  it  like  a  sepulchre, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  once  more  lighted  up 
as  the  temple  of  love's  chaste  and  holy  worship !" 

"Yes,"  I  interjected;  "your  mind  was  recovering 
a  healthy  tone — the  morbid  influences  of  the  past 
were  subsiding " 

"  Oh !  if  that  auspicious  process  had  gone  on 
unchecked  —  unmarred,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  I 
might  now  be  a  different  being  !  But  listen  to  my 
story.  It  was  just  at  the  very  time  when  this 
improvement  began  to  take  place  in  the  state  of 
my  mind,  that  one  day — I  remember  it  well — it 
was  the  day  after  Henry  Wakefield's  arrival— you 
were  out  together — and  I  also  went  out  to  take 
a  long  ramble  and  give  way  to  those  new  ideas 
which  were  arising  in  my  mind.  I  sought  the 
Eegent's  Park  ;  and  while  walking  there,  I  pre- 
sently became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
object  of  marked  attention  on  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom  I  at  once  recognised  — yes,  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
day — a  statesman  of  brilliant  talent " 

"  Mary  !"  I  ejaculated,  starting  as  if  galvanized 
by  the  sudden  idea  which  swept  through  my  brain  : 
"  is  it  possible  that  you  are  alluding " 

"  To  Edwin  St.  Clair,"  she  responded.  "  Oh  !  I 
know,  Ellen,  that  you  have  often  let  fall  from  your 
lips  certain  words  which  have  proved  that  you 
thought  most  indifforently  of  his  character — that 
you  believed  him  to  be  uuprincipled— and  it  has 
even  struck  me  at  times  that  you  knew  more  of 
him  than  you  chose  to  admit " 

"Yes,  Mary,"  I  exclaimed,  my  blood  boiling 
within  me  and  all  my  veins  tingling  with  indig- 
nation;  "I  know  Edwin  St.  Clair  to  be  the  most 
unprincipled  of  men  !  And  if,  Mary, — as  I  now 
more  than  half  suspect — if,  as  I  shall  doubtless  hear 
from  your  lips,  he  be  the  author  of  your  un- 
doing  "  I 

"It  is  he,  Ellen!  it  is  he!"  ejaculated  Mary: 
"  he  is  the  treacherous  villain  by  whom  I  have  been 
undone !" 

"  And  thus,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said,  gazing 
upon  her  with  illimitable  compassion,  "  as  if  the 
catalogue  of  Edwin  St.  Clair's  misdeeds  were  not 
complete — as  if  his  crimes  had  not  already  swollen 
into  a   volume  of   sufficient    bulkiness — he  must 


superadd  iniquity  upon  iniquity,  until  he  numbers 
you  in  the  catalogue  of  his  victims— and  your 
honour,  my  poor  Mary,  is  immolated  to  his  depra- 
vities! But  there  shall  be  an  end  of  all  this!  — 
and  though  too  late  to  save  you,  my  sweet  friend, 
yet  in  time  to  ensure  the  safety  of  others  whom 
he  may  have  marked  out  for  his  victims  !" 

"  Oh !  show  me  how  to  be  avenged  upon  that 
man !"  exclaimed  Mary  Glentworth,  with  fierce 
eagerness;  "show  me  how  to  inflict  some  terrible 
punishment  upon  him — and  believe  me,  my  heart 
will  quail  not !  It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have 
been  feeding  myself, — I  may  almost  say  that  it  is 
for  this  purpose  I  have  consented  to  live  during 
the  three  months  past  since  the  fatal  moment 
when  I  became  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
being!" 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  punishment  or  vengeance 
now,  Mary,"  I  said :  "  let  this  topic  be  reserved  ! 
But  answer  me,"  I  continued,  as  an  idea  now 
flashed  to  my  brain  :  "  was  it  because  you  beheld 
Captain  St.  Clair' this  evening  at  the  theatre  " 
"Yes— with  a  young  and  beautiful  lady — you 
once  pointed  her  out  to  me — I  mean  Lady  Lilla 

Essendine "  • 

"Ah  !  and  it  Wa^because  you  beheld  them  to- 
gether that  you  were  filled  with  a  vindictive  rage 
at  the  moment  when  I  joined  you  in  the  box .'"' 

"Oh,  yes! — a  fierce  vindictive  rage!"  replied 
Mary;  "and  yet  it  may  seem  strange  to  you,  be- 
cause full  well  I  know  that  Edwin  St.  Clair  would 
not  do  me  an  act  of  justice  by  leading  me  to  the 
altar  and  giving  a  father's  name  to  my  babe  when 
it  shall  come  into  the  world.  But  I  have  wan- 
dered away,  Ellen,  from  the  thread  of  my  story; 
and  now  I  will  resume  it.  When  the  sad  narra- 
tive is  completed,  you  will  better  comprehend  the 
nature  of  these  feelings  which  agitate  in  my 
heart." 

"  Yes — proceed,  dear  Mary,"  I  said ;  "  and  take 
up  the  thread  of  your  recital  from  the  point  where 
I  interrupted  it.  You  were  telling  me  that  while 
walking    in     the    Regent's    Park     you    became 

aware " 

"That  I  was  the  object  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  Edwin  St.  Clair  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  a 
feeling  of  pride  seized  upon  me  at  the  thought  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  brilliant  men  of  the 
present  day  should  thus  deem  me  worthy  of  such 
marked  notice.  This  was  no  doubt  a  weakness  on 
my  part  —  it  was  a  moment  of  silly  vanity:  but, 
alas !  all  of  our  sex,  Ellen,  are  not  as  perfect  as 
yourself.  Moreover,  you  have  promised  not  to 
chide  me;  and  I  on  my  part  have  undertaken  to 
reveal  the  whole  truth  frankly  and  without  sup- 
pression. Yes — I  admit  that  my  pride  was  flat- 
tered when  I  beheld  that  man  so  eminent  for  his 
intellectual  qualifications— of  such  god-like  beauty 
of  person — bestowing  his  earnest  attention  upon 
me!  My  brain  grew  dizzy  as  I  beheld  him  fol- 
lowing in  my  footsteps  and  evidently  seeking  an 
opportunity  or  an  excuse  to  address  me.  But  then, 
all  in  a  moment  I  remembered  my  past  adventures 
— the  unguardedness  with  which  I  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Herbert  Dairy raplo — the  counsel 
you,  dear  Ellen,  had  given  me  never  again  to 
suffer  strangers  to  accost  me  without  the  most  suf- 
ficient reason ;  and  my  good  genius  was  rapidly 
reasserting  her  empire.  But  then  my  evil  genius 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  Edwin  St.  Clair  was  no 
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ordinary  man  —  that  be  must  not  be  treated  as 
any  couimoa  stranger— and  that  if  he  honoured 
me  with  his  notice,  it  would  be  most  preposterous 
and  ridiculous  for  me  to  reject  that  which  was  a 
flattery  and  a  compliment.  In  a  word,  my  dear 
Ellen,  I  suOfered  Edwin  St  Clair  to  accost  me ; 
and  when  once  the  ice  was  broken,  I  did  not  on 
that  occasion  regret  my  weakness — no,  nor  would 
I  even  to  myself  confess  at  the  time  that  there  was 
weakness  in  it  at  all.  Eor,  Ob,  Ellen !  you  who 
know  him  can  understand  the  effect  which  those 
powers  of  conversation,  alike  so  insinuating  and  so 
brilliant — that  courtly  elegance'  of  manner— that 
winning  address — that  facility  of  conveying  a  com- 
pliment in  a  strain  the  most  insidiously  flattering 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  appears  not  to  be  flattery 
at  all " 

"Yes,  Mary — yes!"  I  said;  "I  can  indeed  un^ 
derstand  what  an  effect  all  these  powers  and  influ- 
ences must  have  produced  upon  one  who  was  bo 
little  on  her  guard  !  But  proceed.  I  have  pro- 
mised I  would  Bay  nothing  which  may  seem  to 
savour  of  reproach." 

"St.  Clair  walked  by  my  side  for  some  little 
wbilo,"  continued  Mary  ;  "  and  at  length  he  gra- 
dually, and  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  introduced  the  topic  of  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  I  know  not  how  he  framed  his  speech  — I 
cannot  repeat  his  language  :  but  sufBce  it  to  say 
that  he  gave  me  to  understand  I  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  him— that  when  he  had  seen  me  on 
the  stage  he  was  ravished  with  my  beauty — and 
that  he  had  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
me,  to  form  my  acquaintance,  to  know  me  better 
— and,  in  a  word,  to  assure  himself  that  I  really 
possessed  those  good  qualities  and  amiable  traits 
for  which  he  gave  me  credit.  Oh,  Ellen  !  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  that  he  said :  but  perhaps  you  may  con- 
jecture  " 

"Dwell  not,  Mary,"  I  said,  "upon  this  portion 
of  your  narrative  ;  for  I  have  alreadj  granted  that 
the  language  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  is  endowed  with 
a  seductiveness  and  that  his  manners  possess  a 
fascination  most  dangerous  to  those  female  hearts 
that  are  not  completely  on  their  guard." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  make  allowances  for  me, 
Ellen,"  responded  Mary  Glentworth.  "And  now 
I  will  candidly  confess  that  I  was  even  more 
dazzled  by  Edwin  St.  Clair's  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments than  I  could  have  previously  conceived  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  become.  You  remember 
that  you  once  took  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  on  that  occasion,  although  my  mind  was  then 
filled  with  the  image  of  him  whom  at  the  time  I 
only  knew  by  the  name  of  Beauchamp,  yet  did  it 
eeem  to  me  as  if  even  on  that  occasion  St.  Clair's 
eloquence  shed  a  secret  spell  upon  me.  Thus, 
when  he  accosted  me  in  the  Park — when  he 
glided  into  conversation  with  me  in  a  manner 
which  had  so  little  of  libertine  insolence  in  it,  but 
80  much  of  en  exquisite  refinement — when  he 
went  on  discoursing  to  me  with  an  ease  that 
was  alike  friendly  and  respectful — I  was  dazzled 
and  bewildered.  Then,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
he  complimented  me  on  my  dramatic  triumphs  in 
a  strain  which  was  so  utterly  different  from  gross 
palpable  flattery — insinuating  rather  than  boldly 
couching  his  phrases — applauding  me  indirectly 
rather  than  directly — by  inferenci?  and  implication 
rather  than  by  an  overt  eulogy  which  might  have 


savoured  of  fulsomeness,— I  could  not  help  think- 
ing within  myself  that  I  had  seldom  met  a  more 
agreeable  companion.  Then,  with  that  ease  which 
he  displayed  in  gliding  into  ail  topics — conducting 
you  unconsciously  and  insensibly  into  them  rather 
than  abruptly  taking  you  by  the  hand  as  it  were 
and  leading  you  into  some  new  conversational 
pathway — he  so  delicately  gave  me  to  understand 
that  with  the  exception  of  his  deceased  wife  I  was 
the  only  person  who  had  ever  made  an  impression 
upon  his  heart.  I  felt  my  own  heart  palpitating ; 
and  I  was  credulous  enough  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  his  speech.  For,  Oh !  although  I  had  some 
while  back  assured  you,  dear  Ellen,  that  the  power 
of  love  was  dead  within  me,  yet  I  had  deceived 
myself  at  the  time,  and  it  was  only  in  the  morbid 
condition  of  my  feelings  that  I  had  conceived  such 
an  idea  or  had  embodied  it  in  the  language  which 
I  addressed  unto  yourself.  I  am  telling  you  all 
these  things,  Ellen,  because  I  wish  you  to  under* 
stant  that  if  in  some  sense  I  were  weak  and  feeble, 
yet  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  a  fascina- 
tion which  was  irresistible ;  and  it  seemed  to  bo 
as  if  I  was  after  all  formed  to  love  and  to  be 
beloved !  But  if  with  these  details  I  weary 
you " 

"  No,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  interrupted  her ;  "  you 
do  not  weary  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  you 
to  tell  me  everything,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  full  extent  of  St.  Clair's  wickedness. 
Proceed,  therefore,  in  your  own  manner— and  sup- 
press not  a  single  tittle  of  whatsoever  you  may 
have  to  say.  Ah !  I  should  ask  you,  did  St. 
Clair  speak  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes  :  he  knew  that  I  was  living  with  you — 
and  upon  that  topic  he  likewise  with  a  species  of 
natural  transition  turned  the  discourse.  Oh  !  it 
is  with  such  an  easy  dexterity  that  this  man 
leads  the  mind  from  one  subject  to  another !  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  possesses  within  the  walls 
of  the  legislature  such  a  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  audience !  He  spoke  of  you— he  eulogized 
your  talents  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  He 
then  said  that  he  was  about  to  communicate  a 
great  secret  to  me.  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
when  you  first  appeared  upon  the  stage,  he  thought 
there  would  be  something  brilliant  in  the  achieve- 
ment  of  making  you  his  wife " 

"  Ah !  he  said  this  ?"  1  exclaimed. 

"  Yes — and  he  moreover  told  me  that  he  pro- 
posed to  you,  and  that  you  refused  him.  He  said, 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  contrition,  that  he  had 
urged  his  suit  with  a  pertinacity  which  gave  you 
offence  — that  you  had  repelled  him  haughtily— 
that  harsh  words  had  ensued  betwixt  you — and 
that  from  that  moment  you  had  never  spoken  to 
him  nor  recognised  hioa  when  you  met." 

"Yes — he  did  indeed  make  me  a  proposal  of 
marriage,"  I  said,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness ; 
"and  his  conduct  to  me  was  altogether  of  the 
most  outrageous  description.  I  have  never  told 
you  the  story,  Mary — because  when  unpleasant 
adventures  are  passed  and  ended,  I  dislike  to  recall 
them— and  I  have  always  had  an  abhorrence  to 
rendering  myself  the  heroine  of  my  own  discourse. 
Besides,  when  onco  Edwin  St.  Clair  was  married 
to  my  friend  Zarab,  whom  you  knew,  I  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  bury  as  much  as  possible  in 
oblivion  whatsoever  would  have  told  to  his  dis- 
credit.    But  to  return  to  the  topic  of  your  owe 
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narrative, —  did  it  not  strike  you  as  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  he  should  confess  to  you  the  circum- 
stance of  having  sought  my  hand  in  marriage, 
just  after  he  had  been  telling  you  that  you  were 
the  only  one  of  the  sex  who,  with  the  exception 
of  his  wife,  bad  ever  made  an  impression  upon  bis 
heart  ?" 

"Oh!  Edwin  St.  Clair,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "is 
by  no  means  the  person  to  contradict  his  own  dis- 
course, or  leave  the  mind  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  on  his  part. 

He  went  on  at  once  to  inform  me Ah!  now, 

Ellen,  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  attempting  to 
glorify  myself  at  your  expense ;  but  you  will 
understand  that  I  am  merely  telling  you  the  exact 
truth,  in  order  that  you  may  comprehend  all  the 
duplicities  which  that  man  brought  to  bear  upon 

my  mind " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mary,"  I  said ;  "  and 
again  I  beg  you  to  tell  the  tale  after  your  own 
fashion." 

"  I  will,  Ellen.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  did 
not  really  love  you  as  he  felt  he  had  loved  his 
lamented  wife,  and  as  he  kne^v  that  he  would  love 

me " 

"  The  detestable  hypocrite !"  I  ejaculated.  "  Oh, 
euch  love  as  that  which  he  bore  for  his  wife !     If 

you  knew  all,  Mary But  no  matter !     Another 

time  I  may  perhaps  initiate  you  more  deeply  into 
many  secrets  and  mysteries  connected  with  Edwin 
St.  Clair.  Proceed,  my  dear  friend— and  excuse 
me  for  this  interruption." 

"  Yes,  Ellen — he  told  me  that  he  had  not  really 
loved  you,  but  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
glorious  triumph  if  he  could  carry  off  a  prize  con- 
cerning whom  there  prevailed  a  sensation  amount- 
ing to  a  positive y«?*o>'  in  the  fashionable  world  at 
the  time.  And  all  this  he  explained  in  a  manner 
BO  natural — in  terms  that  appeared  to  be  so  un- 
questionably invested  with  truth  and  sincerity — 
that  I  believed  him:  yes,  I  believed  him!— and 
when  I  now  look  back  upon  my  credulity,  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  go  mad  with  rage  and  indignation  at 
myself !  But  you  may  easily  conceive — indeed 
you  have  already  shown  that  you  full  well  con- 
jecture, why  he  should  have  turned  the  conversa- 
tion upon  yourself.  It  was  his  aim  to  devise  some 
pretext  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  mentioning 
to  you  the  acquaintance  I  bad  formed.  But  I 
comprehended  not  his  object  and  his  purpose  at 
the  time.  Thus  it  was  with  a  credulous  ear  I 
listened  to  him  as  be  went  on  to  suggest  how  in> 
convenient  and  impolitic  it  would  be  to  suffer  you 
to  learn  that  we  had  thus  met — that  he  had  ex< 
pressed  so  deep  an  interest  in  me — and  that  he 
ventured  to  intimate  the  hope  wo  should  meet 
again.  I  gave  him  a  half-promise  to  this  effect ; 
and  we  separated.  Afterwards,  when  I  was  alone, 
and  when  I  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  that  had 
taken  place,  I  asked  myself  whether  I  ought  not 
to  look  with  mistrust  and  suspicion  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  that  man— whether  I  ought 
not  to  think  of  all  the  good  advice  you  had  given 
me— and  whether  it  were  not  even  my  duty  to  tell 
you  everything  that  had  occurred  ?  But  no !  my 
evil  genius  got  the  better  of  me  again.  I  thought 
to  myself  that  I  was  a  being  formed  to  love  and 
to  be  loved ;  and  when  I  beheld  how  happy  you 
were  in  the  love  of  your  handsome  and  noble- 
minded  Henry,  I  exclaimed,  'And  why  should  not 


I  know  the  bliss  of  love  likewise?* — and  then  too 
,  I  was  dazzled  by  wild  hopes :  I  pictured  to  my- 
self the  brilliancy  of  an  alliance  with  the  emi- 
nent statesman  Edwin  St.  Clair !  I  knew  that 
I  should  not  be  the  first  actress  who  had  risen 
from  the  stage  to  a  higher  rank ;  and,  in  a  word, 
I  was  intoxicated  with  all  the  vain  and  foolish 
thoughts  that  entered  into  my  mind  !" 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  spoken  to  me,  Mary,"  I  ejacu- 
lated, "  how  different  would  it  all  be  now.  But 
it  is  useless  for  me  to  give  vent  to  these  bitter 
sayings,  which  even  savour  of  a  reproach, — and  I 
who  have  already  pledged  myself  to  abstain  from 
reproaches  altogether !" 

"  You  may  now  conjecture,  Ellen,  what  I  am 
about  to  relate,"  proceeded  Mary.  "  We  did  meet 
again  !  A  couple  of  days  afterwards  Henry  Wake- 
field took  his  departure;  audit  was  on  that  same 
day  I  met  St.  Clair  a  second  time.  He  spoke  more 
openly  to  me  of  his  love :  he  pointedly  spoke  of 
marriage  also.  When  we  parted,  it  was  with  but 
little  hesitation  I  promised  to  meet  him  again. 
On  the  ensuing  day  I  pretexted  the  necessity  of 
going  on  a  shopping  excursion :  that  was  on  the 
same  day  on  which  you  were  visited  by  the  poor 
dramatic  author,  of  whose  interview  with  you,  my 
dear  Ellen,  you  subsequently  gave  me  so  graphic 
a  description.  And  all  the  time  the  egotistical 
Mr.  Jingleton  was  inflicting  his  absurdities  upon 
you,  I  was  walking  with  Edwin  St.  Clair  in  one 
of  the  most  secluded  portions  of  the  Regent's 
Park, — listening  to  the  language  of  love,  and 
credulously  confiding  in  all  that  flowed  from  his 
lips.  Ah  !  in  order  to  render  my  narrativo  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  I  should  remark  that  although 
on  occasions  I  had  heard  something  drop  fi-om 
your  lips  detrimental  to  the  character  of  St.  Clair, 
nothwithstanding  the  usual  reserve  which  you 
maintained  with  regard  to  him, — yet  pardon  me  if 
I  thought  that  you  were  in  some  sense  prejudiced, 
or  that  you  had  been  misled.  And  Oh  !  when  a 
young  woman  blindly  loves,  it  is  so  easy  for  the 
object  of  her  affections  to  persuade  her  of  the 
existence  of  his  own  immaculate  character !  Yes 
— for  though  I  have  since  perceived  that  it  was  a 
mere  infatuation  on  my  part,  by  no  means  insig- 
nificantly fostered  by  my  own  insensate  ambition, 
I  did  verily  imagine  at  the  time  that  it  was  love 
with  which  Edwin  St.  Clair  had  inspired  me.  But 
to  continue  my  narrative.  On  the  following  day 
you  went  to  Willowbridge;  and  I  met  St.  Clair 
again.  He  then  asked  if  I  would  bestow  my  hand 
in  marriage  upon  him  ? — and  when  overcome  with 
joy  rather  than  with  confusion,  I  faltered  out  an 
afiirmative,  he  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the 
sincere  delight  of  one  who  entertained  the  most 
honourable  intentions.  He  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  introduce  mo  to  two  or  three  female  relations 
whom  he  represented  as  staying  at  his  house ;  and 
all  this  he  said  with  so  much  seeming  delicacy  and 
with  such  an  appearance  of  good  faith,  that  I  was 
completely  deluded.  I  assented;  and  we  sepa- 
rated, after  having  mads  an  appointment  for  the 
morrow.  And  now,  Ellen,  I  come  to  the  fearful 
portion  of  my  narrative  !" 

Mary  paused  for  nearly  a  minute ;  and  when 
she  again  spoke,  it  was  in  a  lower  voice  and  with  a 
sombre  tone. 

"  It  was  in  the  evening  that  I  was  to  meet  St. 
Clair  again  in  the  Park,  where  he  proposed  to  ba 
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walking  with  his  female  relatives  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  them  his  in- 
tended bride.  If  I  bad  not  been  blinded  by  my 
infatuation,  I  should  have  seen  that  there  was 
something  suspicious  and  sinister  in  this  arrange- 
ment:  but  credulity,  as  well  as  every  other  senti. 
ment  or  passion,  merges  at  seasons  into  the  wildest 
extremes.  Accordingly,  after  a  hasty  dinner  on 
the  day  of  which  I  am  speaking — and  having  in. 
formed  Beda  that  I  should  be  home  before  dusk 
—for  it  was  the  last  day  of  June,  and  the  days 
were  at  their  longest — I  set  off.  On  reaching  tlae 
place  of  reiulezvous,  I  found  St.  Clair  waiting  for 
me;  but  he  was  alone.  He  had  a  specious  tale 
ready  devised  for  the  occasion :  ho  assured  me 
that  the  ladies,  his  relatives,  were  anxiously  ex- 
pecting me  at  his  house— that  they  objected  to 
the  idea  of  meeting  me  in  the  Park,  as  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  something  clandestine  and 
stealthy  in  such  a  proceeding,  and  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  that  an  actress  should  visit  at  the  place 
where  they  were  temporarily  abiding.  But  all 
this  St.  Clair  said  in  language  so  delicate  and  in  a 
manner  seemingly  so  considerate,  as  to  be  impos- 
sible to  wound  my  feelings;  while  that  very  allu- 
sion to  my  position  as  an  actress  gave  a  colour  to 
the  excuses  he  was  devising  in  order  to  induce  me 
to  accompany  him  to  his  house.  I  was  completely 
blinded;  and  I  proceeded  with  him  thither.  His 
dwelling,  as  you  well  know,  Ellen — for  you  visited 
it  to  see  poor  Zarah  on  her  death-bed — is  in  the 
immediate  vicinage  of  the  Eegent's  Park.  We 
arrived  there;  and  I  was  at  once  conducted  up 
into  the  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room.  No 
ladies  were  in  that  apartment :  but  St.  Clair  ob- 
served, with  his  wonted  air  of  sincerity,  that  they 
would  join  me  in  a  few  minutes.  I  sat  down :  he 
placed  himself  on  a  chair  near  me ;  and  he 
directed  my  attention  to  different  objects  of 
curiosity  and  vertii  which  were  profusely  scat- 
tered about  upon  the  table.  Amongst  other 
things  there  was  an  elegant  little  rosewood 
box " 

"A  rosewood  box?"  I  ejaculated,  the  allusion 
suddenly  and  vividly  conjuring  up  in  my  mind  a 
fearful  reminiscence  connected  with  the  death  of 
Zarah :  and  now  I  more  than  suspected  the  nature 
of  those  details  which  Mary  Glentworth  was  about 
to  give  me. 

"Yes— a  little  rosewood  box,"  she  resumed. 
"  But  why,  my  dear  Ellen,  do  you  seem 
startled " 

"  Go  on,  Mary— ask  me  no  questions !  An- 
other time But  pray  proceed  !"    I  ejaculated: 

"  for,  Oh  !  my  poor  friend,  I  must  not  keep  you 
lingering  over  these  details  !" 

"  My  attention  was  directed  to  that  little  rose- 
wood  box,"  she  continued ;  "  and  St.  Clair  at  once 
began  to  tell  me  some  tale  with  regard  to  it— some 
legend  which  he  doubtless  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. While  thus  conversing,  and  keeping  my 
thoughts  engaged  upon  the  topic, — which  with  all 
his  subtle  art  he  knew  how  to  render  so  inte- 
resting,— he  took  a  key  from  his  pocket :  he 
opened  the  box — it  contained  naught  but " 

"  Naught  but "  and  then  I  checked  myself  : 

for  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of 
knowing  or  suspecting  too  much  on  an  occasion 
when  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  account  for  such 
knowledge  or  such  suspicion. 


"  It  contained  naught,"  continued  Mary,  "  but 
a  white  rose." 

"  Miscreant  ["  I  mentally  ejaculated,  while  a 
strong  shudder  swept  through  my  form. 

"  But  Oh  that  white  rose,  Ellen,"  proceeded 
Mary,  not  observing  my  emotion,  "simple  as  the 
object  itself  may  seem,  yet  was  it  the  fatal  cause 
of  my  undoing  !  But  here  let  me  declare  that  if 
that  man  had  only  attempted  to  take  the  slightest 
liberty  with  me — if  by  a  single  libertine  look  he 
had  made  me  suspect  the  dark  purpose  of  his  soul 
— the  veil  would  have  fallen  from  my  eyes,  I 
should  have  rejected  his  overtures  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  I  should  have  overwhelmed  him  with 
reproaches,  and  should  have  fled !  This  doubt- 
less he  knew  :  he  had  well  studied  my  disposition 
and  character — he  had  seen  that  I  was  not  one  who 
would  willingly  and  wantonly  abandon  myself  to 
a  dishonourable  course,  and  that  therefore  my  ruin 
must  be  accomplished  by  a  foul  stratagem.  And 
it  was  so.  St.  Clair  smilingly  bade  me  inhale 
the  fragrance  with  which  that  artificial  rose  was 
fraught.  I  took  it  from  the  box — I  approached  it 
to  my  nostrils— and  then  all  in  a  moment  consci- 
ousness abandoned  me." 

Again  did  Mary  Glentworth  pause  for  nearly  a 
minute :  and  then  she  added  in  a  gloomier  and 
more  sombre  tone  than  before,  "When  I  reco- 
vered my  senses,  I  was  in  a  chamber St.  Clair 

was  with  me  -my  destruction  had  been  accom- 
plished !" 

"  Just  heaven !"  I  murmured,  "  that  such 
hideous  iniquity  should  be  perpetrated !" — and 
then  folding  Mary  in  my  arms,  I  faltered  out  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  You  spoke 
truly,  my  dear  friend,  when  you  said  that  though 
weak,  feeble,  and  indiscreet  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
that  you  were  indeed  very  far  from  meriting 
the  full  amount  of  blame  for  this  dread  catas- 
trophe!" 

"  No,  Ellen,"  she  responded  :  "  it  was  as  foul  a 
crime  as  ever  was  perpetrated  against  the  honour 
and  virtue  of  a  woman  !  I  cannot  depict  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  became  aware  of  the  mighty 
wrong  thus  done  me.  I  did  not  rave,  nor  shriek,  nor 
cry  out :  I  was  plunged  into  blank  despair.  This 
afforded  leisure  and  opportunity  to  the  villanous 
author  of  my  ruin  to  address  me  in  terms  which 
showed — if  any  proof  were  now  wanting — the  utter 
heartlessness  of  his  character.  He  represented  that 
for  my  own  sake  I  must  keep  the  seal  of  silence 
upon  my  lips,  and  forbear  from  breathing  a 
syllable  which  would  proclaim  ray  dishonour  and 
degradation.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
it  was  entirely  on  my  own  account  that  he 
proffered  this  advice — for  that  he  himself  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  exposure  of  the  whole 
proceeding — that  indeed  he  should  rather  glory  io 
it — and  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortu- 
nate man  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  for 
having  secured  so  charming  a  prize.  He  went  on 
to  intimate  that  if  I  thought  fit,  I  might  become 
his  pensioned  mistress  —  that  the  whole  matter 
might  be  kept  secret— that  all  I  should  have  to  do 
would  be  to  represent  to  you,  Ellen,  that  I  preferred 
having  a  separate  establishment  —  and  that  from 
you  likewise  might  the  real  truth  be  thus  hidden. 
I  heard  all  that  was  said,  though  I  did  not  volun- 
tarily  listen  to  it.  I  repeat,  my  soul  was  plunged 
into  the  stupor  of  blank  despair  :  it  seemed  as  if 
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nn  awful  consternatioa  were  upon  me  !— as  if  I  had  ' 
bnen  smitten  down  by  tho  storm  of  heaven,  and 
was  now  waking  agfain  to  hear  the  stupendous 
thunder  continue  to  reverberate  around  me  !  Ed- 
win St.  Clair  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  my  lips  a 
response  to  the  propositions  which  he  had  been 
addressing  unto  me:  he  therefore  lavished  caresses 
upon  me— or  rather  he  attempted  to  do  so  ;  but 
1  sprang  away  from  him.  Then,  as  he  entreated 
me  to  be  pacified,  and  as  he  appealed  to  the 
strength  of  his  passion  as  an  excuse  for  the 
treachery  ho  had  committed,  I  cut  him  short  by 
telling  him  that  I  loathed  and  abhorred  him— that 
I  would  sooner  find  myself  a  wretched  mendicant 
in  the  streets  than  accept  the  gilded  splendour 
which  he  offered  me— and  I  concluded  by  declaring 
that  all  he  could  now  do  to  mitigate,  if  possible, 
the  atrocity  of  the  outrage  was  to  keep  the  secret, 
and  not  compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  suicide  as 
the  only  refuge  from  degradation  and  disgrace. 
This  prayer  on  my  part  that  he  would  keep  the 
secret,  was  in  CTitire  consonance  with  his  own 
views  and  wishes;  and  indeed  he  himself  had  been 
recommending  that  course,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Then,  Ellen,  I  left  the  house — and  I  re- 
turned  hither.  You  had  just  come  home  from 
Willowbridge  :  I  need  not  recapitulate  all  that 
took  place  between  yourself  and  me.  You  can 
judge  what  was  the  state  of  my  mind!  Eut  at 
one  time  I  really  did  purpose  to  make  you  my 
coufidant,  and  to  reveal  everything  on  the  morrow. 
When  the  morrow  came,  however,  I  had  not  the 
courage.  No! — J  shrank  from  the  idea  of  pro- 
claiming to  you  how  weak,  how  credulous,  and 
how  foolish  1  had  been— and  how  this  folly  of 
mine  had  led  to  my  ruin !  When  I  looked  up  in 
your  face,  Ellen,  and  knew  that  you  were  pure 
and  chaste,  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  confess 
that  I  was  polluted  and  contaminated.  I  knew  not 
how  to  act ;  there  was  no  excuse  which  I  could 
devise — no  tale  tliat  I  could  tell  you,  to  account 
for  that  mood  in  which  I  Lad  returned  home ;  and 
therefore  I  was  compelled  to  shut  myself  up  in 
that  reserve  which  must  doubtless  have  seemed  so 
unkind  and  so  ungenerous  towards  you.  Oh, 
dear  Ellen  !  believe  me  that  I  have  not  loved  you 
less  than  I  had  been  wont  to  do :  but  you  can 
make  allowances  for  the  horribly  afflicted  state  of 
my  mind— for  the  mingled  shame  and  despair 
which  had  possession  of  me  !" 

"  Alas,  my  poor  Mary,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  can 
make  every  allowance !  Oh,  what  a  history  of 
villany  and  iniquity  is  this  which  has  just  flowed 
from  your  lips !  And  you  have  cherished  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  Mary  ? — you  have  not  once  felt 
your  love  for  that  man  reviving  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Mary :  "  love  for  him  .?— it  is 
impossible  !  I  never  loved  him  in  reality :  it  was 
a  fascination — a  bewilderment  of  the  mind  at  a 
moment  when  that  mind  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  morbid  influence  of  past  circumstances, 
and  was  therefore  perhaps  more  than  ever  sus- 
ceptible of  certain  impressions.  No!  I  never  loved 
St.  Clair  as  I  loved  Herbert  Dalrymple :  and  Oh ! 
even  if  it  were  the  reverse — even  if  I  had  adored 
and  worshipped  the  very  ground  upon  which  St. 
Clair  trod — everything  would  have  become  changed 
within  me  by  the  foul  treachery  which  he  prac- 
tised !  It  seems  to  me  that  true  love  can  only 
associate  itself  with  an  idea  of  that  which  is  noble 


and  magnanimous  and  high-souled,  and  that  it 
must  suffer  annihilation  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
masking of  cold-blooded  villany.  But  as  I  have 
already  assured  you,  Ellen,  whatsoever  sentiment  I 
in  the  first  instance  experienced  for  Edwin  St. 
Clair,  was  not  genuine  love  ;  and  therefore  it  sur- 
vived  not  the  blow  which  was  dealt  to  my  feelings 
on  that  fatal  day.  The  hope  of  vengeance  has 
ever  since  been  cherished  in  my  heart !" 

"  And  supposing,  Mary,"  I  said, — "  only  sup- 
posing for  an  instant,  that  Edwin  St.  Clair  might 
be  induced  by  coercion,  by  menaces  and  threats,  to 
make  you  his  wife 

"  No,  Ellen !"  interrupted  Mary  Glentworth ; 
"  I  could  not  accompany  that  man  to  the  altar  ! 
Ob,  I  would  surrender  up  ten  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life  to  regain  that  diadem  of  purity  which  has 
been  snatched  from  my  brow ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  declare  that  immense  are  the 
sacrifices  I  would  make  in  order  to  cover  my  shame 
with  a  gloss  of  virtue  and  stand  before  the  world 
as  a  wedded  wife  !  But  to  be  the  wife  of  Mm 
No,  no !  it  were  impossible  !  I  could  not  so  far 
play  the  hypocrite  as  to  kneel  at  the  altar  by  the 
side  of  the  man  who  has  so  foully  wronged  me !  I 
would  sooner  want  bread  than  receive  it  from  such 
a  source  !  Yes !" — and  here  Mary's  naturally  soft 
and  amiable  eyes  glistened  with  an  expression  of 
fierceness, — "and  I  would  sooner  that  the  babe 
which  I  bear  in  my  bosom  should  be  born  in  shame 
and  nameless,  than  that  it  should  inherit  that 
name  which  henceforth  must  to  me  be  ever  held 
accursed, — a  name  which  I  shall  never  breathe  ex- 
cept in  company  with  a  malediction  flowing  from 
the  heart !" 

"  There  is  something  terrible  in  the  very  strength 
of  your  language,  Mary,"  I  said;  "but  it  at  least 
proves  to  me  that  on  no  consideration  would  you 
espouse  the  man  who  has  so  deeply  wronged  you." 

"  Never  !"  replied  Mary  emphatically.  "  Not 
once  since  my  ruin  has  been  accomplished  have  I 
ever  entertained  such  an  idea,  nor  experienced  the 
scintillation  of  such  a  hope.  I  have  not  appealed 
to  him  to  do  me  an  act  of  justice— I  have  not  once 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  communicate  with 
him.  I  seem  to  be  devoting  myself  to  the  idea  of 
vengeance,  if  ever  circumstances  should  place  it  in 
my  power  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
Edwin  St.  Clair.     Do  you  remember  that  evening 

it  was  about  five  or  six  weeks  ago — when  you 

went  to  the  theatre  to  announce  to  Mr.  E.ichard3 
your  intended  return  to  the  stage  -we  remained 
to  see  the  ballet " 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  I  said ;  "  and  that 
very  same  evening  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  present  in 
the  theatre." 

"  Yes — it  was  to  this  very  incident  I  was  about 
to  allude,"  responded  Mary  Glentworth.  "  Ifc 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  to  the  theatre  since 

his  iniquitous   conduct  towards   myself or  at 

least  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  him 
there " 

"  But  when  I  pointed  him  out  to  you,"  I  in- 
terjected, "little  suspecting  how  well  you  knew 
him — and  even  considering  it  possible  that  you 
might  have  forgotten  who  he  was  since  the  night 
you  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, — you 
seemed  to  be  as  calm  and  self-possessed,  or  rather 
as  cold  and  indifferent " 

"  Yea — I  know  it,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  I  expe- 
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rienced  at  the  time  a  species  of  stern  satisfaction 
i\t  the  thought  that  I  could  thus  exercise  so  much 
control  over  myself.  Then  more  than  ever  was  I 
convinced  that  at  no  time  had  I  entertained  the 
slightest  scintillation  of  genuine  love  for  Edwin  St. 
Clair ;  for  from  the  box  in  which  I  was  seated  by 
your  side,  Ellen,  I  could  look  upon  him  with  the 
coldness  of  an  implacable  hatred,  —  that  hatred 
which  needed  not  to  excite  itself,  because  it  could 
bide  its  time  in  the  fierce  stern  hope  that  sooner 
or  later  its  craving  would  be  appeased  and  it 
would  be  enabled  to  gloat  over  a  vengeance  terri- 
fically wreaked  !" 

"  But  this  evening,  Mary,"  I  said — "  this  even- 
ing, when  I  entered  the  box  and  beheld  you  leaning 
back  in  your  seat  —  your  countenance  pale  as 
marble — your  limbs  rigid — your  eyes  glaring  un- 
naturally  " 

"I  have  already  told  you,  Ellen,"  interrupted 
Mary  Glentworth,  "  that  I  had  discerned  St.  Clair 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine.  I  must  frankly  confess  that  at  the 
moment  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  jealousy 
sprang  up  in  my  heart.  All  the  hatred  which 
had  previously  been  concentrated  against  Edvfin 
St.  Clair,  seemed  to  take  Lilla  Essendine  within 
its  ominous  scope.  1  thought  to  myself  that  if  he 
were  paying  hia  addresses  to  her,  it  would  be  with 
a  really  honourable  intention,  and  that  he  would 
make  her  his  bride,  because  she  was  a  lady  by 
social  position  and  by  title,  and  it  might  be  for  him 
a  brilliant  alliance.  Therefore  rage  took  possession 
of  my  heart  at  the  thought  that  as  I  was  an  actress, 
it  was  for  this  reason  I  had  been  made  a  dupe 
and  a  victim ;  whereas  if  I  had  been  a  titled  lady, 
St.  Clair's  suit  would  have  been  honourably  in- 
tended !" 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  I  said,  "  do  not  rely  too  much 
upon  the  notions  and  opinions  you  may  form  in 
reference  to  Edwin  St.  Clair.  He  is  swayed  by 
no  considerations  of  decency  or  propriety  whatso- 
ever, in  any  details  of  his  conduct.  He  no  more 
sacrificed  you  simply  because  you  were  an  actress, 
than  he  would  marry  Lilla  Essendine  or  any  other 
patrician  lady  merely  on  account  of  the  possession 
of  a  title.  But  you  speak  of  the  jealous  rage 
which  seized  upon  you  this  evening " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Ellen,"  said  Mary,  "  that 
I  have  properly  explained  my  sentiments.  Of 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine  I  could  not  exactly  be 
jealous — inasmuch  as  if  Edwin  St.  Clair  had  risen 
straight  from  her  side  to  ofier  me  bis  hand  and 
beseech  that  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  altar, 
I  should  have  rejected  the  proposal  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence.  Therefore  I  could  not  look  upon 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine  as  a  rival  who  was  receiving 
certain  attentions  which  were  coveted  by  myself: 
for  none  such  did  I  covet  1  But  as  I  looked  at 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  my  thoughts  seemed  to 
apostrophise  her  with  great  bitterness,  as  if  I 
were  thus  speaking : — '  Ah  !  because  you  are  a 
lady  of  rank  and  title,  he  would  not  dare  to  per- 
petrate an  outrage  against  you.  No!— whatsoever 
word  be  may  breathe  in  your  ear,  will  be  truthful 
in  the  sense  which  it  conveys ;  and  if  he  whisper 
the  language  of  love,  it  will  not  be  intended  as  a 
snare !  Thus,  you,  proud  lady,  have  immunities 
and  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  actress, 
who  in  his  eyes  exists  but  as  a  being  to  bo  made 
the   toy  of  his  pleasure  and  servo  bis   fautasy !' 


— It  was  thus  that  my  thoughts  flowed  as  I  re- 
garded Lady  Lilla  Essendine;  and  I  included 
her  in  the  hatred  which  I  experienced  for  St. 
Clair." 

"  It  was  a  strangely  morbid  state  of  mind, 
Mary,"  I  observed;  "for  whatever  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  may  be  towards  others and  ob- 
serve!  I  am  passing  no  opinion  upon  her!  — 
she  at  all  events  has  done  nothing  to  injure  you." 

"  I  know  it,  Ellen.  But  there  are  certain 
moods,"  continued  Mary,  "  in  which  passions  and 
prejudices  blind  the  soul  against  all  reason  and 
justice, — causing  the  hatred  which  should  attach 
itself  only  to  one,  to  be  reflected  on  another, — 
filling  the  mind  with  false  ideas,  and  making  the 
mental  vision  view  every  object  through  a  still 
falser  medium." 

"Yes— it  is  so,"  I  observed.  "And  now, .my 
poor  Mary,  that  you  have  unbosomed  all  your 
secrets  to  me,  let  me  entreat  that  you  will  retire  to 
rest.  You  know  that  in  every  sense  you  have  in 
me  something  more  than  a  friend — you  have  one 
who  loves  you  as  if  you  were  a  sister  !  You  de- 
mand vengeance  on  the  man  who  has  so  cruelly 
wronged  you ;  and  I  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of 
human  nature  itself  by  telling  you  not  to  seek  for 
such  vengeance.  No  ! — were  I  in  your  position,  I 
also  should  yearn  to  be  avenged !  Therefore, 
Mary,  it  is  oven  possible  that  as  your  friend— as 
your  pledged  sister— I  may  assist  you  in  your  ven- 
geance—I may  perhaps  find  the  means  or  indicate 
the  way -" 

"Oh  do  this,  Ellen,"  ejaculated  Mary  Glent- 
worth, "  and  you  know  not  how  illimitable  will  be 
my  gratitude  !  But  understand  me  well,  Ellen  1 
What  I  mean  by  the  word  vengeance  is  something 
that  I  may  do  to  that  man  without  having  the 
blow  redound  upon  myself.  I  do  not  wish  this 
blow  to  be  twofold — to  strike  liim  and  to  strike  me 
at  the  same  time.  I  will  not  render  myself  a  mar- 
tyr to  my  own  vengeance.  These  are  my  ideas. 
If  they  were  otherwise,  I  need  not  have  waited  for 
the  opportunity  to  wreak  a  vengeance :  I  need  not 
be  still  waiting,  and  prepared  to  wait  for  weeks 
and  months — perhaps  even  for  years,  before  my 
aim  can  be  accomplished.  No  ! — because  I  might 
have  lain  wait  for  him  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  mv 
hand ;  and  I  might  have  taken  his  life.  Ah  !  but 
I  should  have  thereby  sacrificed  my  own  life — I 
should  have  given  it  up  to  the  law,  the  gibbet,  and 
the  executioner  !  This  would  have  been  sorry 
vengeance.  The  vengeance  I  crave,  dear  Ellen,  is 
that  which  can  be  inflicted  without  injuring  a  hair 
of  my  own  head " 

"  And  it  is  such  a  vengeance  as  this,  Mary,  that 
you  shall  wreak,"  I  answered.  "Trust  to  me,  my 
dear  friend  !  The  career  of  that  man's  infamy 
has  already  lasted  too  long ! — it  must  draw  to  a 
close!  And  now  good  night,  Mary — and  remem- 
ber that  in  me  you  have  a  friend  and  a  sister !" 

We  embraced  each  other  tenderly.  All  that 
reserve,  and  even  cold  diffidence,  which  for  some 
little  time  past  had  characterized  Mary  Glcnt- 
worth's  bearing  towards  me,  now  disappeared  :— 
there  was  no  secret  which  she  kept  from  me,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  barrier  betwixt  the 
sympathies  of  our  souls.  She  was  once  more  the 
affectionate,  confiding,  frank-hearted  Mary  Glent- 
worth towards  me  :— but  Oh!  how  dift'erent  was 
tho  position  of  the  poor  girl  from  what  it  used 
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to  be  in  the  day»  of  her  artless  innocence,  when 
ehe  was  a  dweller  at  the  picturesque  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover,  and  bad  never  known 
what  love  was — had  never  been  subject  to  tempta- 
tion— had  never  experienced  a  dark  feeling  of 
hatred — and  had  never  from  her  red  lips  fiercely 
breathed  the  word  revenge  .' 


CHAPIEU    XCIII. 

A>GELIS£. 

On  bidding  Mary  Glentworlh  good  night,  I  re. 
tired  to  my  own  chamber,  where  I  found  Beda 
sitting  up  tor  me.  I  had  quite  furgotten  that  the 
faithful  girl  would  be  sure  thus  to  await  me;  and 
on  beholding  her,  I  was  much  caacurned  at  my 
No.  73. — ELLiN  Peect. 


neglect  in  not  having  dismissed  her  long  ago  to 
her  own  bed;  for  it  was  now  close  upon  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  I  paid,  "  to  think  that  yoU 
shoula  have  been  sitting  up  for  me  !" 

"  It  is  not  only  my  duty,  but  also  a  pleasure, 
dear  Miss,"  responded  Beda.  "  Do  you  know 
that  I  always  look  forward  with  so  much  delight 
to  this  halt-hour  when  I  am  alone  with  you  in 
the  privacy  cf  your  own  chaoiber,  before  retiring 
to  rest  ?" 

"  And  why  so,  Beda  ?"  I  asked,  surveying  her 
beautiful  couutenauca  with  an  affectionate  ia- 
terest. 

"  Because,"  she  responded,  "  it  seems  that  tha 
hour  for  retiring  is  also  that  of  the  outpourings  of 
confidence.  If  ever  you  tell  me  anythiug  of  a 
private  and  secret  nature,  my  dear  Miss,  it  is 
generally  when  we  are  alone  together  on  the  occa* 
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sioa  of  your  night- toilet;  and  therefore  it  always 
appears  as  if  it  were  the  moment  when  you  be- 
stow especial  marks  of  your  kindness  upon  me." 

"And  therefore,  Beda,"  I  said,  smiling,  "if  I 
were  now  to  bid  you  at  once  retire  to  your  own 
chamber,  instead  of  remaining  to  assist  me  at  my 
toilet,  you  would  be  sorry  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  I  would  rather  remain  with  you," 
she  exclaimed.  "Look,  dear  Miss!  do  I  seem  at 
all  sleepy  ?" — and  she  gazed  with  her  large  black 
luminous  eyes  up  into  my  counteuance. 

1  sat  down  before  the  mirror ;  and  Beda  began 
combing  out  my  hair.  I  was  forcing  myself  to 
assume  an  aspect  as  composed  as  possible,  for  fear 
she  might  think  that  I  had  remained  so  long  in 
Mary  Gientvvorth's  chamber  on  account  of  the 
discussion  of  unpleasant  matters ; — and  in  order 
to  touch  upon  a  cheerful  topic,  I  said,  "I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  William  Lardner,  when  he  called 
upon  you  this  moriiiog,  Beda,  that  he  continues  to 
be  so  happy  and  comfortable  in  hia  situation  with 
Sir  K'.bertTeiDple." 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  exelaitned  Beda  :  "  William  is  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Sir  Robert  Temple  is 
at  bottom  a  very  kind-hearted  man,  though  so 
eccentric  and  peculiar ;  and  as  William  has  now 
been  with  him  esactlj  two  months  and  a 
half " 

"So  long  as  that?"  I  said.  "Heavens!  how 
time  slips  away !  It  seems  that  it  was  but  the 
other  day  Sir  Robert  called  upon  me  to  inquire 
what  I  knew  concerning  William." 

"  It  is  two  months  and  a  half,  Miss,"  inter- 
jected Beda.  "  It  was  in  the  middle  of  July  when 
William  accepted  the  situation :  it  is  now  the  first 
of  October.  But  have  I  huppened  to  mention  to 
you.  Miss,"  continued  Beda,  "  that  William  fre- 
q-Uently  sees  an  old  employer  of  hia? — a  gentle- 
man whose  name,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "it 
is  impossible  to  breathe  without  a  shudder  at  the 
wickedness  of  his  character,  and  a  deep  regret 
.  that  it  should  be  so." 

"You  mean " 

"  I  mean  Captain  St.  Clair— or  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
as  I  believe  he  has  called  himself  ever  since  he  be- 
came a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  Right  Honourable, 
—as  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  of  only  as  the 
statesman  and  without  any  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  ever  been  a  military  man.  But  as 
I  was  observing.  Miss,  William  frequently  sees 
Mr.  St.  Clair — nearly  every  day  indeed " 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  I  ejaculated,  "that  Sir 
Robert  Temple's  house  is  in  the  Regent's  Park : 
but  I  am  not  aware  in  which  quarter  it  is  situ- 
ated." 

"It  is  the  very  next  house  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's," 
rejoined  Beda. 

"Ah,  the  next  house?"  I  said.  "And  does 
Mr.  St.  Clair  seem  to  recognise  William  ?" 

"  I  believe  not.  Miss,"  replied  Beda ;  "  at  least 
if  he  recognise  William,  ho  does  not  choose  to 
show  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  it  is  now,  you 
know,  upwards  of  fifteen  months  since  William 
left  Mr.  St.  Clair's  service;  and  he  has  grown 
more  manly  since  then  —  his  appearance  has 
altered " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Beda,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  St. 
Clair  Jias  recognised  him.  All  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  yacht  at  Rimsgate,  are  too 
deeply  impressed  on  St.  Clair's  mind  not  to  main-  | 


tain  in  his  memory  the  countenance  of  William 
Lardner.  Besides,  my  dear  Beda,"  I  added, 
smiling,  "William's  face  is  not  an  ordinary  one- 
it  is  quite  good-looking  enough  to  make  an  im- 
pression— especially  when  the  duskiness  of  tho 
complexion  is  taken  into  consideration." 

"  Well  then,  Miss,"  said  Beda,  "  let  us  suppose 
that  Mr,  St.  Clair  has  recognised  William :  he  is 
nevertheless  too  proud  to  acknowledge  any  former 
acqufiintauce— or  perhaps  he  thinks  that  it  would 
ba  ujore  convenienii  to  bury  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  yacht  as  much  in  oblivion  as  possible." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  I  said  in  a  musing  tone  j  for  it 
struck  me  the  coincidence  was  somewhat  singular 
that  William  Lardner's  name  should  be  mentioned 
in  coucexvon  with  that  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  how 
and  where  I  could  find  a  faithful  and  trustworthy 
individual  to  undertake  a  task  requiring  more  or 
less  astuteuesa  and  delicacy  of  management. 

"  William,"  continued  Beda,  little  suspecting 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind  or  how  suggestive 
all  her  observations  were  gradually  becoming, 
"  frequently  speaks  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's  domestics  ; 
and  there  is  an  old  housekeeper  at  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
abode,  who  has  taken  a  very  great  liking  for 
William,  because  she  says  that  he  resembles  a 
nephew  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  but  who  died 
at  an  early  ago,  of  some  malignant  fever." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  housekeeper  ?" 
I  asked,  in  a  musing  manner,  as  I  still  revolved 
the  point  which  Beda's  words  had  suggested. 

"  Mrs.  Holman,"  answered  the  young  girl. 
"  But  methinks,  dear  Miss,  there  is  something  in 
your  mind  ? — something  which  is  occupying  you, 
apart  from  the  present  topic  of  our  discourse " 

"  Not  so  completely  apart  from  it  as  you  might 
fancy,  Beda,"  I  responded.  "  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  William  Lardner  should  be  dwell- 
ing next  door  to  Mr.  St.  Clair— that  he  should 
have  formed  an  intimacy  with  his  servants — that 
he  should  have  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  very  domestic  who  if  she  choose  can  invite  him 
into  the  house " 

"  I  now  comprehend,"  exclaimed  Beda,  "  that 
you  desire  William  Lardner  to  undertake  some 
special  task  which  you  are  willing  to  entrust  unto 
him.  You  know,  my  dear  Miss,  that  he  will  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you— and  I  need 
not  add  that  such  service  would  be  faithfully  ren- 
dered." 

"  Yes,  Beda,"  I  rejoined,  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"  there  is  indeed  a  service  which  William  can 
render  me — but  not  merely  to  myself  alone  ;  it  is 
a  service  that  he  will  be  rendering  to  society  in 
general !  In  a  word,  Beda,  I  may  tell  you  this 
much, — that  the  knowledge  of  fresh  misdeeds  on 
the  part  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  has  reached  mo  ;  and 
if  I  any  longer  permit  him  to  make  use  of  the 
terriblo  weapons  which  he  has  in  his  possession,  I 
shall  look  upon  myself  as  an  accomplice  in  his 
crimes.      The  career  of  that   man  must  have  an 

end  ! yes,    a   speedy    ending  ! —  and    William 

must  assist  us  in  bringing  it  about." 

"He  will  do  so,  dear  Miss,"  responded  Beda. 
"  You  have  at  all  times  only  to  speak,  and  both 
William  and  m'^self  are  prepared  to  obey  you  ita> 
plieitly." 

"  I  know  it,  my  faithful  Beda,"  I  replied.  "  And 
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now  listen  to  my  iDstructions — or  rather  let  me 
tell  you  vchat  it  is  that  I  require  ;  and  then  I 
eball  leave  it  to  the  ingenuify  of  William — per- 
haps with  some  little  suggestions  from  yourself,"  I 
added,  smiling,  "  to  accomplish  the  desired  aim. 
There  is  in  St.  Clair's  house  a  small  rosewood  box  of 
curious  workmanship.  It  is  no  doubt  for  the  most 
part  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  usually 
secured  in  some  safe  place  in  his  own  bed-chamber. 
That  little  box,  Eeda,  to  which  I  am  alluding, 
contains  a  white  rose  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  must  obtain  possession  of  the  box.  When 
once  the  evidence  of  all  St.  Clair's  guilt  is  in  my 
hands,  I  may  be  enabled  to  dictate  any  terms  to  him 
—in  the  first  place  compelling  him  to  make  atone- 
ment where  be  has  offended  and  where  such  atone- 
ment would  be  accepted — and  afterwards  compel- 
ling him  to  quit  for  ever  a  land  which  has  become 
the  theatre  of  so  many  misdeeds  on  his  part.  Or 
if  from  a  certain  quarter,"  I  continued  in  a  musing 
strain,  "  a  still  darker  vengeance  be  demanded — if 
it  be  required  that  this  man's  life  shall  be  given 
up  to  the  offended  laws  of  his  country — then  shall 
even  this  extreme  measure  be  adopted,  and  retri- 
bution in  its  direst  form  shall  meet  Edwin  St. 
Clair  face  to  face  !" 

"  But  to  accomplish  any  of  these  purposes," 
said  Beda,  "  you  require  the  rosewood  box  ;  and  I 
can  only  too  well  understand  that  it  is  a  poisoned 
flower  which  it  contains.  Ah,  dear  Miss  !  never 
shall  I  forget  that  fearful  occasion  when  at  the  hut 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  the  vile  old 
hag  Dame  Betty  rendered  you  insensible  with  the 
white  rose  !  And  Edwin  St.  Clair  possesses  a  simi- 
lar weapon  ! — for  a  weapon  indeed  it  is  !  But  rest 
assured  that  William  shall  procure  it.  To-morrow 
I  will  see  him " 

"  To-day  you  mean,  my  dear  girl,"  I  exclaimed, 
glancing  at  my  watch  ;  "  for  it  is  now  close  upon 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

I  then  dismissed  my  faithful  dependant  to  her 
own  couch,  while  I  sought  mine.  la  the  dreams 
which  visited  me  the  images  of  Mary  Glentworth 
and  Edwin  St.  Clair  were  conspicuous  :  and  my 
fancy  represented  the  former  as  swooning  away 
from  a  white  rose  which  the  latter  was  thrusting 
into  her  countenance. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  following  the  night  of 
Mary  Glentworth's  confession,  Beda  sought  an  in- 
terview with  William  Lardner,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  desire  which  I  had  expressed 
that  he  should  undertake  a  special  service.  He 
readily  agreed  :  the  nature  of  the  affair  was  ex- 
plained to  him  ;  and  he  vowed  that  he  would  ac- 
complish the  task.  At  the  same  time,  though 
expressing  himself  thus  confidently,  he  begged 
Beda  to  represent  to  me  that  there  might  be  some 
little  delay  previous  to  the  effectual  carrying  out 
of  the  project,  as  it  was  one  which  must  be 
managed  with  caution  and  with  delicacy — oppor- 
tunities must  be  watched  for— and,  in  short,  the 
enterprise  needed  tact,  vigilance,  and  sound  dis- 
cretion, Beda  reported  to  me  the  result  of  her 
interview  with  her  lover  William  ;  and  I  was  well 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  spoke  so  confidently  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  the  affair — while  I  bade  her 
enjoin  him  the  next  time  they  met,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  issue  by 
haste  and  precipitation. 

Some   few  days  after  the   occurrences  which  I 


have  just  been  relating,  I  had  occasion  to  call  at 
the  ttieatre  at  about  the  hour  of  noon.  An  author 
of  some  promise  had  written  a  drama  which  Mr. 
Eichards  felt  disposed  to  produce,  provided  the 
character  which  was  cast  for  myself  should  experi- 
ence my  approval.  The  author  was  to  meet  us 
there  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  was 
to  read  to  me  some  of  the  principal  speeches  which 
he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  heroine.  I 
was  somewhat  too  early  for  the  appointment;  and 
proceeding  towards  the  stage,  I  paused  to  gaze 
upon  the  danseuses  who  were  practising  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Duprez— the  ballet-master.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  Ange- 
line  Churchill  in  her  private  apparel.  I  now 
beheld  her  in  a  plain  modest  garb ;  and  methought 
that  it  became  her  infinitely  more  than  the  gauzes, 
the  tinsel,  and  the  trumpery  which  constituted  her 
professional  costume.  I  have  already  said  that 
she  was  about  two-and- twenty  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessing a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  person.  She 
was  genteel  in  her  bearing,  and  seemed  unexcep. 
tionally  lady-like  in  her  manners.  From  the  very 
first  I  had  been  interested  in  her ;  for  it  was  now 
nearly  six  weeks  since  I  had  learnt  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Hichards  the  manner  in  which  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  her.  It  was  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  talo  of  misfortune  which  I  then 
heard,  but  likewise  on  account  of  her  modest  and 
well-behaved  demeanour,  that  I  felt  interested  in 
Angeline.  But  strange  to  say  I  had  not  as  yet 
spoken  to  her  on  any  single  occasion :  we  had 
never  been  thrown  together;  and  two  or  three 
times  when  I  had  endeavoured  to  fling  myself 
in  her  way  I  had  failed  to  accomplish  my  aim.  It 
had  once  or  twice  struck  me  that  she  purposely 
strove  to  avoid  me ;  and  yet  I  banished  this  idea 
almost  as  speedily  as  it  was  formed :  for  what 
earthly  reason  could  she  have  for  such  conduct? 
However,  to  be  brief,  I  had  never  once  exchanged 
a  syllable  with  Angeline  ;  and  yet  for  the  past  six 
weeks  I  had  felt  so  much  interested  in  her! 

But  if,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  had  thought 
her  exceedingly  good-looking  when  dressed  in  the 
ballet  costume,  I  was  infinitely  more  pleased  with 
her  on  now  beholding  her  in  her  private  apparel. 
It  suited  so  well  with  the  natural  modesty  of  her 
appearance;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  placid 
and  somewhat  melancholy  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  be  mocked  by  the  meretricious 
garb  of  the  ballet-dancer.  Angeline  had  dark 
brown  hair,  shining  with  a  natural  gloss :  her 
eyes  were  of  violet  blue,  and  not  particularly 
large  ;  her  nose  was  perfectly  straight— her  mouth 
was  beautifully  formed — and  her  chin  in  its  con- 
figuration completed  the  perfect  oval  of  the  coun- 
tenance. Her  forehead  was  not  high;  and  this 
might  by  some  critics  be  considered  a  fault- 
though  I  myself  am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  if 
the  Greek  statues  are  to  be  taken  as  the  types 
and  models  of  true  feminine  beauty,  they  assuredly 
for  the  most  part  furnish  an  argument  that  low 
foreheads  are  the  standard  of  perfection,  I  may 
be  permitted  thus  to  record  my  opinions,  inasmuch 
as  being  possessed  of  a  very  high  forehead,  I  can- 
not possibly  be  accused  of  seeking  excuses  for 
what  the  world  might  deem  a  defect  if  belonging 
to  my  own  countenance.  Speaking  however  of 
Angeline  Churchill,  I  should  add  that  the  face 
suffered  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  low- 
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uess  of  the  forehead — but  seemed  as  opeo,  frank, 
and  candid  as  if  the  brow  were  of  the  loftiest 
dimensions. 

She  was  tall  and  possessed  of  a  fine  figure ; 
indeed  I  have  already  said  that  in  this  respect  she 
reminded  me  of  my  friend  Juliet — and  the  news- 
papers had  recorded  a  similar  sentiment.  If  she 
danced  with  exceeding  grace  and  lightness,  there 
was  an  equal  amount  of  elegance  in  her  walk 
when  clad  in  plain  clothes;  and  if  there  were 
something  which  was  no  doubt  deemed  by  the 
maie  sex  to  be  fascinating  and  ravishing  in  her 
appearance  when  on  the  stage,  there  was  assuredly 
a  still  more  interesting  and  prepossessing  air  about 
her  when  viewed  in  her  own  plain,  modest,  but 
neat  raiment. 

I  was  now  determined  to  speak  to  Angeline 
Churchill.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
happv  ;  and  1  thought  that  possibly  she  might  be 
friendless  in  the  great  metropolis.  Besides,  the 
circumstances  attending  her  first  introduction  to 
Mr.  Eicbards,  proved  that  she  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  no  small  amount  of  misfortune. 
Perhaps  she  required  a  friend  ?  — perhaps  even 
though  now  rescued  from  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty, 
she  nevertheless  might  have  other  sorrows  which 
could  be  consoled  with  the  sympathy  of  friendship  P 
Tuese  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my 
brain  ;  and  at  all  events  I  determined  to  speak  to 
her. 

But  while  I  was  thus  contemplating  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  ballet-dancers,  my  looks  being 
chiefly  riveted  upon  Angeline,  I  bsheld  Melissa 
Harrison  emerge  from  one  of  the  opposite  "  vf  ings  " 
and  take  her  place  amongst  the  troupe.  The 
instant  her  eyes  caught  mioe,  they  were  averted; 
and  I  saw  that  the  colour  deepened  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. She  had  never  once  attempted  to  speak 
to  me — she  had  never  dared  even  to  approach  me, 
since  we  had  both  happened  to  return  at  about 
the  same  time  to  the  stage. 

I  should  observe  that  Melissa  was  exceedingly 
jealous  of  Angeline,  by  whom  she  was  assuredly 
equalled  if  not  eclipsed.  Some  little  gossip  in  respect 
to  this  feeling  on  Miss  Harrison's  part  had  reached 
my  ears  ;  and  now  as  I  stood  contemplating  the 
two,  I  saw  enough  to  cocvince  me  that  the  rumour 
was  perfectly  correct.  "When  in  the  presence  of 
the  audience,  Melissa  would  not  of  course  have 
dared  to  display  her  irritable  feelings:  but  now 
that  it  was  merely  a  rehearsal,  she  was  not  com- 
pelled to  put  any  such  restraint  upon  herself — nor 
did  even  the  shame  which  she  felt  in  my  presence 
induce  her  to  study  the  proprieties  of  demeanour. 

"  That  is  not  your  place.  Miss  Church.  11 !"  ex- 
claimed Melissa  angrily. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Harrison,"  answered 
Angeline,  with  a  lady-like  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session :  "  i  believe  that  this  is  my  place — and  if 
we  appeal  to  M.  Djprez " 

The  ballet-master  at  once  settled  the  question 
by  declaring  that  Miss  Cnurchiil  was  perfectly 
correct. 

"Oh,  of  course  1"  ejaculated  Melissa,  with  a 
contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  ;  "  if  Miss  Churchill 
were  wrong,  M.  Duprez  would  swear  that  she  was 
right !" 

"Silence,  Miss  Harrison!"  ejaculated  the  ballet- 
master;  "your  words  would  be  an  insult,  were 
th«y  not  beneath  contempt !" 


"  Ah  !  beneath  contempt — are  they  ?"  ejaculated 
Melissa,  now  unable  to  restrain  her  rage.  "  Then 
,  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Duprez, — you  may  report  me 
to  the  manager  if  you  like,  and  get  me  my  dis- 
missal! The  sooner  the  better!  I  won't  dance 
any  longer  in  company  with  Miss  Churchill !  She 
is  constantly  putting  me  out — she  usurps  my  place 
— she  thrusts  herself  forward  as  if  to  receive  all 
the  applause  of  the  audience — in  a  word,  she  is  a 
conceited  minx !" 

Here  M.  Duprez  stamped  bis  foot  impatiently, 
and  then  began  scraping  away  vehemently  at  bis 
fiddle,  or  rather  kit.  The  storm  seemed  to  bare 
passed  over — at  least  Melissa  now  remained  silent; 
but  I  noticed  with  feelings  of  mingled  indignation 
and  sorrow  that  Angeline  Churchill  looked  yery 
much  distressed  at  the  treatment  which  she  bad 
sustained.  And  now  there  came  a  part  in  the 
new  ballet  which  was  being  rehearsed,  where  Ange- 
line had  to  go  forward  and  dance  alone  for  some 
minutes.  This  spectacle  was  more  than  Melissa 
Harrison  could  endure;  and  with  a  sudden  ejacu- 
lation which  had  a  sort  of  screaming  accent  in  it, 
she  cried,  •'  It  is  my  place  you  are  taking — and 
you  shall  not  supplant  me  I" 

"  Silence,  Miss  Harrison !"  ejaculated  M. 
Duprez. 

"Not  for  an  old  fool  like  you !"  she  vociferated. 

"  Of  course  there  is  something  between  you  and 

Miss  Churchill,  with  all  her  modest  looks  !     The 

'  stillest  water  runs  the  deepest !     I  don't  like  your 

modest  people  !     Prudery  is  a  mask " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Shame  I" 
from  the  lips  of  several  of  the  other  d ancing- girls ; 
I  while  M.  Duprez  had  gone  ofiF  in  a  rage  to  seek  for 
j  Mr.  Bichards. 

i  ""VTao  cries  Shatne?"  ejaculated  Melissa.  "I 
say  it  is  all  true!"  she  added,  fiercely,  and  assum- 
ing a  sudden  air  of  defiance.  "  Let  Churchill 
deny  it  if  she  can  1  I'll  take  my  oath  any  day 
that  she  is  the  mistress  of  that  old  French  rascal 
Duprez !" 

I  At  this  juncture  I  was  hastening  forward  in  the 
,  hope  of  being  enabled  to  wield  my  own  authority 
I  and  rescue  poor  Angeline  Churchill  from  the  abuse 
and  invectives  which  Melissa  was  throwing  forth, 
j  — when  at  that  moment  Angeline  exclaimed,  "  It 
I  is  false,  Miss  Harrison  ! — it  is  false  !     It  is  a  vile 

malignant  calumny " 

;  Bu"  here  Angeline  suddenly  stopped  short — her 
'  face  became  deadly  pale— I  saw  her  stagger  as  if 
;  she  were  about  to  faint — I  sprang  forward,  and 
'  caught  her  in  my  arms.  At  that  same  instant 
consciousness  abandoned  her  ;  and  it  was  an  inani- 
mate form  that  I  was  sustairing. 

"For  shame  of  you,  Melissa!  It  is  shameful! 
it  is  infamous  !"  ejaculated  the  surrounding  ballet- 
girls.     "Miss  Churchill  gave  you  no  offence  '." 

"  Why  does  she  put  herself  forward  to  supplant 
me  r"  demanded  Mel'ssa,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  Help  me  to  bear  Miss  Churchill  to  my  own 
dressing-room,"  I  said.  "Toe  conduct  she  has 
experienced  is  most  abominable !" 

As  I  thus  spoke,  I  bent  a  withering  glance  upon 
Melissa.  She  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  she  were 
inclined  to  hurl  back  defiance  at  me,  and  even  burst 
fcrth  in  some  abusive  attack  against  myself;  but 
doubtless  a  second  thought  made  her  reflect  it 
would  be  more  prudent  for  her  to  hold  her  tongue 
—for  I  could  have  told  a  tale  in  reference  to  a 
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certain  cheque  and  a  certaia  Marquis  which  would 
have  for  ever  branded  Melissa  witb  infamj. 

Miss  Churchill  was  conveyed  to  my  own  room, 
where  I  laid  her  upon  the  sofa,  and  began  to  ad- 
minister restoratives.  Two  other  ballet-dancers 
had  helped  to  support  their  companion  thither.  It 
was  only  a  few  minutes  back  that  I  had  been  long- 
ing to  speak  to  Angeline,  and  had  resolved  to 
throw  myself  in  her  way ;  and  now  accident  had 
flung  us  together !  I  wished  to  be  alone  with  her ; 
and  I  said  to  the  two  girls,  "  You  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  leave  your  companion  to  my  care.  She 
has  been  grossly  insulted,  and  her  nerves  have 
been  strongly  acted  upon.  See  !  she  is  recovering ! 
the  presence  of  several  persons  may  excite  her 
leave  her  alone  with  me,  that  I  may  console  and 
soothe  her." 

The  two  danseuses  accordingly  retired ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  closed 
behind  them,  when  a  strange  incident  took  place. 
Angeline  Churchill  at  that  instant  opened  ber 
violet  eyes;  but  no  sooner  did  her  gaze  meet  mine, 
when  all  languor  and  faintness  suddenly  abandoned 
her— and  with  an  ejaculation  which  struck  me  as 
being  full  of  mingled  terror  and  aversion,  she 
sprang  from  my  arms, — for  though  lying  upon  the 
sofa,  yet  her  bead  was  pillowed  upon  my  bosom. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  is  the  matter,  Miss 
Churchill  F"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  are  not  with  an 
enemy ! — you  are  with  a  friend  !" 

"A  friend  ?"  ejaculated  Angeline,  in  accents  so 
singular  that  I  was  hurt,  affrighted,  and  bewil- 
dered ;  for  her  voice  seemed  to  indicate  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred  mingled  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  I  ejaculated,  involuntarily 
giving  audible  utterance  to  the  thought  which 
DOW  suddenly  flashed  to  my  mind! — "is  it  possible 
that  her  brain  is  turned  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Percy,"  she  responded,  having  caught 
the  words  which  had  thus  issued  from  my  lips  : 
"  my  brain  is  not  turned  !" 

1  started  when  she  addressed  me  by  my  proper 
name  of  Percy;  for  though  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  in  theatrical  circles,  and  even  beyond  them, 
what  my  real  name  was,  yet  no  one  except  private 
friends  ever  addressed  me  otherwise  than  as  Miss 
Trafford — especially  when  at  the  theatre. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Angeline  Churchill,  with  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  renewed  bitterness  of  tone, 
and  with  a  look  of  hatred  flashing  out  of  her 
violet  eyes, — "  I  never  was  more  sane  in  my  life ; 
but  I  would  rather  be  mad  than  by  the  lucid  pos- 
session of  my  reason  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
that  I  am  placed  under  an  obligation  to  t^ow  .'" 

Astonishment  for  a  few  moments  held  me  silent: 
I  was  confounded  and  bewildered.  At  length 
drawing  myself  up  to  the  fulness  of  my  tall 
stature,  I  said  with  a  cold  dignity,  "It  were  a 
charity.  Miss  Churchill,  to  believe  that  you  are 
insane,  in  order  to  acquit  you  of  the  grossest  and 
most  unaccountable  breach  of  good  manners  which 
I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  contemplate." 

"  I  care  as  little  for  the  evil  as  I  do  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Ellen  Percy,"  retorted  Angeline, — whose 
nature  which  I  had  hitherto  believed  to  be  so 
gentle,  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  that  of  a 
tigress — or  rather  to  be  developing  qualities  of  evil 
end  capacities  of  hatred  which  metbought  must 
have  lain  strangely  dormant  before. 

"  At  all  event?.   Miss  C'lurcbill,"    I    said,  still 


speaking  with  a  dignified  coldness — though  ao« 
tually  I  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  myself  from 
bursting  into  tears ;  for  I  was  cruelly  hurt, 
shocked,  and  afllicted,  bj  the  conduct  of  Angeline 
towards  me, — "  but  at  all  events.  Miss  Churchill, 
you  will  perhaps  explain  in  what  manner  t  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend  you ;  for  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  not  so  indifferent  as  you 
affect  to  bo  to  the  good  or  evil  opinions  of  my 
fellow-creatures— and  as  I  am  utterly  unconscious 
of  having  done  aught  that  might  provoke  your 
rancour " 

"You  have  done  everything!"  ejaculated  Ange- 
line wildly;  "you  have  reduced  me  to  what  I 
am !" — then  throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Good  heaven !"  I  thought  within  myself ; 
"after  all  the  poor  creature  is  demented!— and  I 
have  been  treating  her  so  coldly  and  haughtily  I" — 
then  advancing  towards  Angeline,  I  said  in  a  mild 
soothing  voice,  "  No,  no !  I  am  incapable  of  doing 
you  an  injury  !  On  the  contrary,  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  interest  towards  you  from  the  very  first 
moment  I  beheld  you " 

"  Ah  !  a  feeling  of  interest  in  tne  ? '  ejaculated 
Miss  Churchill,  suddenly  removing  her  hands  from 
her  countenance,  and  looking  up  at  me  with  her 
violet  eyes  which  still  expressed  fierce  hatred  evea 
through  the  tears  that  were  standing  in  them  :  "  a 
feeling  of  interest  in  me  !  But  do  you  know  me  ?" 
she  abruptly  demanded. 

"Know  you  f"  I  said,  again  smitten  with  as- 
tonishment, and  also  with  a  cruel  misgiving  ia 
respect  to  her  sanity.  "  I  know  you  as  Angeline 
Churchill — a  name  which  perhaps  is  not  your  own 
any  more  thajt  mine  is  really  Trafford " 

"  But  by  any  other  name  do  you  know  me  ?" 
she  demanded,  with  sudden  fierceness,  as  she  riveted 
her  eyes  upon  my  countenance  ;  and  her  white 
teeth  gleamed  between  her  quivering  lips  which 
were  almost  as  white  themselves. 

"No,"  I  responded— but  not  without  a  sensa- 
tion of  affright  lest  she  should  suddenly  burst  forth 
into  a  maniac  violence  and  spring  furiously  upon 
me. 

"Ah !  I  thought  not !"  muttered  Angeline :  and 
then  she  was  moving  towards  the  door,  when  she 
turned  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  smitten  her, 
and  she  exclaimed  with  renewed  fierceness  and 
violence,  "  Ah  !  you  felt  an  interest  in  me  ?  Could 
it  have  been  that  in  your  soul  there  was  a  pre- 
sentiment that  I  was  a  being  who  had  suffered  on 
your  account— yes,  a  presentiment  which  made 
you  feel  that  you  had  wronged  me,  although  you 
still  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  who  I  really 
was !  Oh,  away  with  all  pretended  feeling  and  in- 
terest !  You  have  no  pity  and  no  compunction  ! 
Have  you  not  reduced  me  to  what  I  am  ? — is  it 
not  through  you  that  I  have  become  a  ballet- 
dancer  ? — through  you  therefore  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  insults  of  that  imper- 
tinent young  woman  whose  tainted  reputation 
renders  it  horrible  and  loathsome  for  me  to  coma 
in  contact  with  her?  Now  do  not  think  I  am 
mad,  Miss  Percy  !  Yon  are  not  more  sane  than  I ! 
But  enough.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
you  may  know  more !  At  all  events  deem  not  that 
you  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation  to  you:— I 
would  kill  myself  if  I  thought  for  a  single  moment 
that  it  was  so  !" 
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Having  thus  spoken,  Angeline  Churchill  quitted 
the  dressing-room,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  and 
leaving  me  a  prey  to  the  utmost  perplexity,  asto- 
nishment, and  even  dismay.  Could  the  unfortu- 
nate youDgi  woman  be  really  mad  P  —  was  she 
labouring  under  some  extraordinary  monomania  in 
reference  to  myself  ?  I  assuredly  had  never  seen 
her  until  within  the  last  few  weeks — at  least  not 
to  my  knowledge  ;  and  as  for  having  in  any  way 
consciously  injured  her,  it  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  How  was  it  possible  that  I  could  have 
been  the  means  of  reducing  her  to  the  position  of 
a  ballet-dancer  ?  Truly,  the  idea  of  monomania 
seemed  the  most  probable  theory  to  account  for 
her  conduct ; — and  yet  I  was  not  altogether  satis- 
fied that  this  was  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
mystery  ;  for  her  looks  had  not  been  those  of  one 
whose  brain  was  disordered :  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  terrible  saneness — a  fearful  coUected- 
ness,  in  the  fierce  looks  of  hatred  with  which  she 
had  regarded  me.  But  if  not  insane,  how  was 
her  behaviour  to  be  possibly  reconciled  to  all  cir- 
cumstances that  were  rithin  my  knowledge  ?  And 
Oh !  in  any  case,  it  was  distressing  to  think  that 
one  whom  I  had  looked  upon  as  being  so  meek 
and  mild,  could  all  of  a  sudden  develop  such 
strong  capabilities  for  aversion  and  hatred  ;  for 
scorn  and  contempt  !  Ah,  methought  that  her 
feelings  must  have  been  cruelly  warped  ;  and 
who  could  tell  what  misfortunes  and  calamities 
she  had  known  previous  to  obtaining  her  bread  by 
the  profession  of  a  ballet-dancer, — that  profession 
which  she  evidently  so  much  loathed  and  ab- 
horred ! 

While  I  was  giving  way  to  these  reflections — 
bewildering  myself  with  conjectures  —  thinking 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  yet  knowing  not 
what  I  should  do — the  door  again  opened,  and  the 
object  of  my  painful  thoughts  reappeared.  Yes  — 
Angeline  Churchill  stood  upon  the  threshold  :  her 
face  was  now  perfectly  calm,  though  very  pale — 
and  her  violet  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  upon  me 
with  the  completest  lucidity  of  expression.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  already  said,  even  in  their  very  fierceness 
there  had  been  naught  rabid  in  their  look.  I 
fancied  that  the  period  of  monomania  having 
left  her,  she  was  repentant  for  her  conduct,  and 
that  she  came  to  apologize.  I  rose  from  the 
chair  on  which  I  had  remained  seated  in  deep 
and  painful  meditation ;  and  I  advanced  to 
take  her  hand,  thinking  that  I  could  anticipate 
her  purpose  by  the  assurance  that  she  was  com- 
pletely forgiven.  But  she  drew  back  with  a  cold 
hauteur  amounting  almost  to  a  repelling  disdain  ; 
and  she  said,  "Miss  Percy,  if  you  consider  that 
I  am  under  the  slightest  obligation  towards 
you,  I  may  as  well  ask  something  which  will  en- 
hance that  obligation.  I  beg  therefore  that  what 
has  taken  place  between  us  may  be  kept  entirely 
secret.  I  do  not  say  I  am  actually  sorry  for 
whatsoever  has  transpired ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
was  taken  off  my  guard — and  perhaps  I  said  more 
than  I  intended perhaps  I  betrayed  my  feel- 
ings too  far.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  let  the  seal  of 
secrecy  rest  upon  your  lips.  You  are  all-powerful 
here;  and  a  word  from  your  tongue  would  cause 
my  dismissal.  You  would  thereby  be  depriving 
me  of  my  bread.  Heaven  knows  I  often  eat  it  in 
bitterness  when  I  think  how  it  is  earned ! — but  it 
were  still  more  bitter  to  have  none  to  eat— espe- 


cially as  there  is  one  dependent  upon  me.  I  say 
no  more.  I  know  that  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  complain  to  the  lessee,  nothing  will  divert 
you  from  your  purpose:  but  I  know  on  the  other 
hand  that  if  you  say  the  secret  shall  be  kept,  yout 
word  will  not  be  forfeited." 

I  could  scarcely  any  longer  imagine  that  the 
person  who  thus  spoke  collectedly  to  me  was 
really  wrong  in  her  mind ;  and  therefore  I  ex- 
claimed, "  There  must  be  some  frightful  mistake. 
Miss  Churchill!  What  injury  do  you  suppose 
that  I  could  ever  have  done  you  ?" 

"  No  matter,  Miss  Percy,"  she  responded. 
"  This  is  not  the  time  for  explanations.  Perhaps 
that  time  will  never  come !  At  all  events  let  us 
be  strangers  to  each  other  for  the  future ; — and  I 
repeat,  it  depends  upon  yourself  whether  I  lose 
my  bread !" 

"Whoever  you  maybe,"  I  ejaculated, — "and 
whatsoever  deplorable  error  you  may  be  labouring 
under,  you  have  nothing  to  dread  from  any  vin- 
dictiveness  on  my  part !  Prom  all  that  I  can  now 
perceive  or  imagine,  you  deserve  my  pity— my 
sympathy — my  commiseration  !— and  therefore  it 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
persecute  you." 

"  Your  pity  !"  she  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
effable contempt  and  scorn,  again  mingled  with 
the  strongest  aversion :  but  instantaneously  alter- 
ing alike  her  tone  and  look,  she  added  in  a  much 
milder  voice,  "  Well,  your  pity  ! — be  it  so  !  I  am 
sufficiently  inured  to  everything  which  this  world 
can  inflict,  that  I  can  now  even  support  that! 
Well  then,  I  repeat,  be  it  so!— Your  pity!  and 
now  for  piti/'s  sake,"  she  added  with  a  slight 
tincture  of  irony  in  her  tone,  "  let  the  veil  be 
dropped  upon  this  scene  which  has  taken  plaoe 
between  us." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Angeline  Churchill  again 
disappeared  from  my  presence.  I  was  so  much 
excited  and  bewildered  by  everything  which  had 
occurred,  that  I  could  not  immediately  leave  my 
dressing-room  :  I  remained  there  to  compose  my- 
self, and  likewise  to  reflect.  But  my  reflections 
flowed  in  the  same  channel  as  before ;  and  agaia 
was  I  painfully  balanced  by  conjecture  between 
the  idea  of  her  saneness  and  that  of  her  madness. 
At  length  I  issued  from  my  room  ;  and  I  speedily 
learnt  the  issue  of  the  scene  which  Melissa  Har- 
rison had  that  day  in  her  jealousy  excited.  She 
had  received  a  prompt  dismissal  from  Mr.  Bichards : 
she  had  not  thought  fit  to  make  any  apology— she 
had  not  requested  permission  to  remain — but  she 
had  shut  herself  up  in  a  sullen  reserve  and  a  moody 
silence.    In  this  humour  she  had  left  the  theatre. 

The  dramatic  author  had  sent  an  apology  for  his 
non-appearance,  —  alleging  a  sudden  and  very 
severe  indisposition  which  prevented  hiaa  from  at- 
tending according  to  appointment  j  and  I  was  by  no 
means  sorry  that  this  had  occurred,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  now  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  any 
drama  or  portion  of  one.  But  while  still  thinking 
of  the  strange  scene  which  had  taken  place  betwixt 
myself  and  Angeline,  I  said  to  Mr.  Bichards,  as  if 
in  quite  a  casual  way,  "  Have  you  ever  heard  any- 
thing more  respecting  the  circumstances  which 
compelled  Miss  Churchill  to  seek  an  engagement 
with  you  F" 

"  Never,"  he  responded.  "  I  know  no  more  of 
her  private  history  than  I  did  at  the  outset;  and  I 
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believe  that  I  narrated  it  all  to  you  one  night  in  a 
private  box " 

"  Yes,"  I  said :  "  I  remember.  But  do  jou  not 
happen  to  knotv  whether  Misa  Churchill  lives 
vrith  her  familj — father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters " 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  her,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Eichards ;  and  I  felt  convinced  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.  "She  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 
young  lady— quiet,  modest,  and  well-behaved;  and 
really  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
base  insinuations  thrown  out  by  Miss  Harrison ! 
Duprez  was  very  indignant " 

"By  the  bye,"  I  said,  "you  know,  I  believe, 
where  Miss  Churchill  lives  ?" 

"  Ab,  I  understand  you.  Miss  Tra£ford !"  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Eichards;  "your  good  heart  is  ever 
prompting  you  to  act  kindly  towards  your  fellow- 
creatures.  You  think  that  poor  Miss  Churchill 
may  require  the  consolations  of  friendship  after  the 
gross  insult  she  has  received " 

"But  if  I  were  to  take  it  into  my  head  to  call 
upon  her,"  I  interjected,  "  you  will  keep  the  matter 
secret,  Mr.  Eichards  ?" 

"Why,  of  course!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  would 
not  do  for  Miss  TrafiFord  the  great  tragedian, 
courted  and  looked  up  to  as  she  is — more  thought 
of  than  any  peeress  in  the  land — a  lady  riding  in 
her  own  carriage — to  be  suspected  of  making  calls 
upon  a  ballet-dancer.  No  !  no  !  Do  you  pursue 
your  charitable  course;  and  rest  assured  that  the 
secret  shall  be  well  kept  by  me." 

As  the  reader  may  thoroughly  understand,  no- 
thing was  further  from  my  purpose  than  to  con- 
sult my  pride  in  the  matter ;  and  indeed  I  had  no 
such  pride  at  all ;  for  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  since 
I  had  determined  upon  making  friends  with  the 
ballet-dancer  and  inviting  her  to  my  house.  But 
I  suffered  Mr.  Eichards  to  remain  under  this  de< 
lusion,  because  I  did  not  wish  him  to  mention 
that  I  had  in  any  way  questioned  him  in  reference 
to  Angeline  Churchill,  for  fear  lest  it  should  reach 
her  ears  that  I  had  been  making  inquiries  con- 
cerning her. 

"Ah  !"  I  said,  "you  have  now  forgotten  to  tell 
me  where  she  lives." 

"  Oh  i  that  information  can  be  soon  supplied," 
ejaculated  the  lessee ;  "  for  I  think  I  have  already 
told  you  that  very  shortly  after  Miss  Churchill 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  theatre,  she  volun- 
tarily gave  me  her  address,  in  case  she  might  be 
at  any  moment  wanted.  Have  the  goodness  to 
step  with  me  as  far  as  my  room.  I  know  the 
address  is  somewhere  in  Long  Acre— but  I  have 
forgotten  the  number." 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Eichards :  be  seated  him- 
self at  his  desk,  which  was  completely  smothered 
with  correspondence,  playbills,  manuscripts  of 
dramas,  and  documents  of  various  descriptions. 
But  still  there  was  a  certain  order  in  all  this 
seeming  confusion ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  method 
and  regularity — and  it  was  owing  to  these  qualities, 
Bs  well  as  to  the  vast  sums  which  I  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  his  treasury,  that  he  kept 
his  head  so  vtell  above  water  while  so  many  other 
theatres  were  continuously  entailing  bankruptcy 
upon  their  lessees.  He  therefore  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  address-book; 
and  he  copied  upon  a  slip  of  paper  the  abode  of 
Angeline  Churchill. 


I  I  now  at  once  returned  home  to  Great  Ormond 
Street,  having  made  up  my  mind  how  to  act.  I 
I  had  simply  promised  Angeline  that  the  scene 
which  had  occurred  betwixt  us  should  remain  a 
.  secret ;  but  I  had  not  pledged  myself  to  abstain 
I  from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  her.  These 
I  inquiries  I  was  resolved  to  institute;  and  in  this 
I  course  I  was  impelled  by  no  mere  idle  curiosity — 
on  the  contrary,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  ground  for  the  supposition  that  she  had 
ever  sustained  any  ill  at  my  hands,  or  if  any  cir- 
cumstances could  by  a  possibility  have  led  her  to 
such  a  belief.  For  I  could  not  rest  easy  under 
the  imputation ;  and  I  was  determined  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  it  were  the  raving  of  a  mono- 
maniac, or  whether  in  perfect  saneness  she  might 
be  labouring  under  some  deplorable  error.  The 
point  once  ascertained,  I  should  know  how  to  act. 
If  by  any  chance  an  unremembered  inadvertance, 
or  an  involuntary  act  of  unkindness  on  my  part, 
had  directly  or  indirectly  furnished  ground  for  the 
accusation,  I  was  resolved  to  study  the  best  means 
of  making  ample  atonement:  but  if  it  should 
prove  on  inquiry  that  in  some  aberration  of  intcl- 
lect  she  had  formed  erroneous  and  delusive  notions 
with  regard  to  me,  I  would  do  my  best  to  disabuse 
her. 

Accordingly,  on  reaching  Great  Ormond  Street, 
I  once  more  had  recourse  to  my  faithful  fairy-like 
Beda.  I  simply  told  her  that  I  had  reasons  for 
instituting  particular  inquiries  in  respect  to  a  cer- 
tain person :  and  the  girl  never  displayed  any 
curiosity,  or  asked  more  than  I  chose  to  tell  her. 
I  bade  her  use  the  utmost  discretion  and  tact  in 
performing  the  part  entrusted  to  her.  I  inti- 
mated that  there  was  some  one  who  lived  in  de- 
pendence upon  Miss  Churchill;  I  knew  not  who 
this  some  one  could  be — but  could  only  presume 
that  it  was  a  parent,  or  a  young  brother  or  sister. 
I  instructed  Beda  to  commence  her  inquiries  in 
the  evening  when  Angeline  should  be  at  the 
theatre ;  and  I  gave  the  faithful  girl  the  address 
which  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Eichards. 

It  was  not  my  evening  to  appear  at  the  theatre ; 
but  I  accompanied  Mary  Glentworth.  When  we 
returned  home,  I  retired  to  my  chamber  almost 
immediately;  for  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  result 
of  Beda's  expedition.  It  was  completely  unsatis- 
factory. 

"  I  went  to  Long  Acre,  as  indicated  on  the  slip 
of  paper,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  passed  by  the  house 
specified  as  Miss  Churchill's  address.  It  is  a  small 
jeweller's  shop.  I  presently  entered,  and  inti- 
mated to  an  old  man  who  stood  behind  the  counter 
that  I  wished  to  make  a  small  purchase.  He  showed 
me  some  lockets  which  I  asked  for  :  I  bought  one 
— and  as  I  paid  the  price,  I  inquired,  as  if  casu- 
ally, whether  he  knew  of  any  cheap  and  respectable 
lodgings  to  be  let  in  Long  Acre  ?  He  reflected  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  said  that  he  did  not ;  but 
that  doubtless  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  streets 
I  should  find  what  I  required.  I  then  said  that  it 
struck  me  I  had  once  seen  a  bill  announcing  lodg- 
ings to  let  in  his  window.  He  assured  me  that  I 
must  be  mistaken — for  that  he  never  let  lodgings : 
he  had  been  in  the  house  twenty  years,  and  had 
occupied  it  solely  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  two 
or  three  workmen,  as  he  was  a  working  jeweller. 
I  was  already  prepared  with  fresh  observations  in 
case  of  emergencies  :  but  in  order   to  avert  suspi- 
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cion,  und  account  for  my  lingering  in  the  shop,  I 
proceeded  to  purchase  another  little  article.  While 
settling  for  this,  I  began  speaking  of  the  theatre ; 
and  still  as  if  casuallj,  I  inquired  if  he  ever  went 
thither  ?  He  replied  that  he  did  occasionally ;  and 
he  spoke  of  you,  dear  Miss,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy.  I  asked  him  if  he  admired  Miss  Harrison 
as  a  dancer  P  I  named  one  or  two  others  who  are 
favourites  in  the  ballet;  and  then  I  mentioned 
Mademoiselle  Angeline.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  were  mere  fancy  on  my  part — I  really  cannot 
tell— but  it  struck  me  that  he  glanced  singularly 
up  at  my  countenance  for  a  moment ;  and  then  he 
said  in  the  same  quiet  way  as  before,  that  be  had 
seen  Mademoiselle  Angeline  once  at  the  theatre, 
but  that  he  was  no  admirer  of  the  ballet.  I  dared 
say  no  more  :  I  was  afraid  of  exciting  suspicion,  in 
case  he  knew  of  circumstances  which  he  was  pur- 
posely suppressing, — and  I  left  the  sbop." 

"  This  is  strange !"  I  observed.     "  But  you  are 
eure  that  you  went  to  the  right  address  P" 

"  As  sure  as  that  I  am  here,"  responded  Beda. 
"  But  I  have  not  quite  told  you  all.  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  defeated  if  there  were  possibly  a 
means  of  gaining  my  point.  I  accordingly  stopped 
at  a  book-stall  a  few  doors  off;  and  while  pur- 
chasing a  volume,  I  got  into  conversation  with  an 
old  woman  who  keeps  the  shop,  while  the  boy  was 
serving  me.  I  guardedly  asked  such  questions  which 
elicited  information  perfectly  corroborative  of  what 
the  old  jeweller  had  told  me.  She  said  that  her 
neighbour  had  lived  there  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  that  he  had  no  lodgers,  his  family  and 
bis  workmen  only  occupying  the  house.  I  said,  as 
if  quite  conversationally,  that  I  supposed  as  he 
Bold  a  great  many  nice  trinkets,  and  as  it  was  near 
the  great  theatres — moreover  as  a  number  of  the 
interior  actors  and  actresses  and  ballet-dancers 
lived  in  the  vicinage— be  experienced  a  good  cus- 
tom on  their  part  P  The  old  woman  laughed  at 
what  she  thought  was  my  ingenuousness  ;  and 
shaking  her  bead,  she  observed  that  if  the  old  jew- 
eller placed  much  reliance  on  such  custom,  he 
might  shut  up  his  shop  to-morrow.  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  old  woman ;  and  was  proceeding  along 
the  street,  wondering  what  I  could  do  next,  when 
I  met  a  policeman.  I  slipped  half-a-crown  into 
his  band,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  quite  a  secret  character — but  I  bad  a  par- 
ticular motive— and  that  indeed  I  was  employed 
by  a  gentleman  for  the  matter  which  I  had 
in  hand.  The  constable  was  civil,  and  the 
touch  of  the  coin  was  evidently  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  He  bade  me  speak.  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  Mademoiselle  Angeline  by  sight  ? 
I  He  replied  that  he  ought  to  do,  for  he  was  fre- 
I  quentiy  on  duty  inside  the  theatre  where  she 
i  danced.  I  then  asked  if  he  knew  where  she  lived  P 
He  responded  in  the  negative.  I  said  that  I 
thought  it  was  somewhere  in  Long  Acre  ;  and 
after  a  little  reflection  he  observed  that  now  I 
mentioned  it,  ho  remembered  lo  have  met  her 
occasionally  in  the  day-time  in  that  street,  but  he 
did  nut  know  whether  she  lived  there.  I  asked  if 
he  knew  any  particular  shop  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  P — and  he  again  replied  in 
the  negative.  Then  he  ejaculated,  '  Stop  !  now  I 
think  of  it,  I  have  seen  her  go  two  or  three  times 
to  the  old  jeweller's  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  : 
I     but  it  could  only  be  for  some  little  article  of  pur- 


chase.'— This  was  all  I  could  glean  from  the  con- 
stable ;  and  this  is  all,  dear  Miss,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent I  am  enabled  to  report  to  you." 

I  commended  Beda  for  the  tact  and  ability 
which  she  had  displayed  in  conducting  the  in- 
quiries :  but  I  was  considerably  bewildered  by  the 
result.  Could  Angeline  have  given  so  completely 
a  fictitious  address  to  Mr.  Bichards  that  not  even 
any  letter  or  message  sent  to  the  jeweller's  would 
be  received  on  her  behalf?  I  knew  not  how  to 
act :  but  at  length  I  made  up  my  mind  to  question 
Mr.  Bichards  further  on  the  morrow,  and  ascer- 
tain from  him  whether  he  had  ever  had  occasion 
to  send  a  note  or  message  to  the  address  which 
Angeline  had  given  him. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  I  went  to  the 
theatre ;  and  I  said  to  the  lessee,  "  Are  you  sure 
that  you  gave  me  the  right  address  ? — for  Miss 
Churchill  does  not  lodge  there." 

He  referred  to  his  book :  he  showed  me  the 
entry — and  it  was  correct.- 

"  She  is  here  now,"  be  said ;  "  and  I  will  go 
and  ask  her " 

"  That  is  precisely,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  what 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  do !  If  there  be  so  much 
mystery  connected  with  her  abode,  it  would  be  in- 
discreet for  me  to  attempt  to  fathom  it.  But 
perhaps  you  can  recollect " 

"  Ah !  now  I  remember,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bich- 
ards, "  she  did  request  at  the  time  that  if  ever  I 
had  any  communication,  it  should  be  sent  in 
writing,  and  not  by  a  verbal  message :  but  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  any 
need  to  send  any  communication  at  all,  for  she 
has  been  most  regular  in  her  attendance  both  at 
rehearsal  and  performance.  But  I  tell  you  what 
we  will  do !  We  will  presently  put  the  matter  to 
the  test.  Can  you  return  a  little  after  three 
o'clock,  Miss  Trafford  P— or  shall  I  tell  you  the  re- 
sult in  the  evening  P" 

"  Oh  !  you  may  tell  me  the  result  in  the  even 
ing,"  I  responded ;  for  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  too 
anxious  on  the  point. 

I  went  away  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  proceeded 
to  the  theatre  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  usual. 

"The  test  has  answered,"  said  Mr.  Bichards. 
"The  bills  containing  the  new  ballet  were  brought 
in  to  me  between  three  and  four  o'clock :  I  sealed 
a  copy  in  an  envelope— addressed  it  to  Made- 
moiselle  Angeline — and  despatched  it  by  a  mes- 
senger to  the  jeweller's.  The  jeweller  received  it, 
saying  it  was  all  right ;  and  the  messenger  re- 
turned. Isow  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity," 
added  Mr.  Bichards,  with  a  smile ;  "  and  you  will 
perhaps  tell  me  why  you  yourself  are  observing 
80  much  mystery — and  why  you  cannot  express 
to  Miss  Churchill  at  once  your  wish  to  call  upon 
her  ?" 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  the  mystery  which  she 
herself  observes,  forbids  such  an  overture.  I  beg 
you  therefore  to  keep  silent  iu  reference  to  all 
these  proceedings." 

"I  see!"  said  Mr.  Kichards:  "there  is  a  pro- 
per pride  on  both  sides! — the  pride  of  the  ballet, 
dancer  who  conceals  her  lodging  because  it  is 
humble— and  the  pride  of  the  great  tragedian  who 
does  not  think  it  becoming  on  her  part  to  go 
point  blank  at  the  matter  and  demand  the  address 
of  the  mysterious  abode." 

I  only  smiled,  and  left  Mr.  Bichards  to  his  own 
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Solution  of  the  subject.  But  when  I  bad  leisure 
lor  reflection,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  incon- 
cistent  with  propriety  for  me  to  adopt  underhand 
means  to  fathom  a  secret  which  Miss  Churchill 
evidently  took  so  much  pains  to  conceal.  I  there- 
fore intimated  to  Beda  that  she  need  not  prosecute 
her  researches  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  develop  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  come  to  some  explanation 
with  Angeline," 


CHAPTEE    XCIV. 

XUDOVICO  MAEAKO. 

A  WEEK  passed  away  without  any  incident  worthy 
of  notice.     William    Lardner   was  progressing  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  old  housekeeper  of  Edwin 
No.  74. — Ellen  Peect. 


St.  Clair  :  but  be  had  not  as  yet  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  possession  of  the  little  rosewood 
box.  In  respect  to  Aneeline  Churchill,  nothing 
more  had  transpired.  MVo  seldom  met,  as  I  now 
never  stayed  to  witness  the  ballet :  but  if  we  did 
happen  to  encounter  each  other,  we  did  not  speak 
— and  she  appeared  not  to  notice  me. 

I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  the  murderer  Luigi. 
I  must  first  observe  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
captured,  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrate;  and 
sufficient  evidence  was  adduced  to  procure  bis  re- 
mand for  a  week  on  the  charge  of  having  caused 
the  death  ol  Mrs.  St.  Clair  by  throwing  a  corro- 
sive fluid  at  her.  On  being  again  examined  at  the 
police-court,  he  was  remanded  for  another  week,— 
it  being  intimated  that  when  he  should  be  again 
brought  up,  evidence  would  be  forthcoming  to 
show  that  he  was  likewise  the  murderer  of  the 
Count  of  Carboni;  and  a  police-constable  gave  the 
Countess    and  myself  due    notice   that  we  must 
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uttend  at  the  court  oa  the  daj  to  which  the  case 
was  adjourned.  But  during  this  second  week  of 
Luigi's  remand  the  most  serious  reflections  occu- 
pied my  mind.  I  asked  myself  whether  the 
man  could  actually  apd  positively  be  deemed  the 
murderer  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair?  It  was  true  that  by 
throwing  the  vitriol  he  had  ruiped  h^r  beauty  ^nd 
destroyed  all  her  taste  for  We,  so  th^t  she  had  been 
led  to  commit  suicide  ;  yet  ^t  vv£>a  VfOt  literally 
Luigi's  act  which  had  iu  a  direct  tqanrtef  deprived 
her  of  life.  How,  then,  could  If  sufler  the  man  to 
be  condemned  to  death  for  ih?  extreme  crime 
vfhich  after  all  he  had  not  committed  ? — jjecause  I 
knew  sufficient  of  the  law  ^o  to  aware,  t^at  fpr  the 
mere  throwing  of  the  tleyy  ^cid— afld  supposing 
that  Zarah  had  recovered— ^he  would  only  oei  cou- 
demned  to  transportatio^i  fpr  life.  Then,  in  re- 
spect; tp  tli6  murder  of  tjie  Coupt  of  Carboui, 
neitjier  Beatrice  nor  myself  vvere  positively  certain 
that  iujgi  was  the  authpt  of  the  deed. '  It  was 
mere  suspicion  on  our  part ;  we  could  not  ?wQar  it 
was  the  Holian  valet  whopj  vve  had  seen  througli 
the  darkness  of  the  night  pvecipitating  the  unfor- 
tunate Count  from  the  cl^ff  at  .Dover. '  ^jierefore, 
if  this  second  case  should  t)rec(k  down— as  I  felt 
assured  it  would  and  must — |  vyaa  compelled  to  re- 
vert again  to  the  question,  "  Could  Luigi  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  uudir  the  eitrein^  imputation  of 
haviug  dicpctly  tiiid  positively,  bjf  his  own  deed 
aloue,'se^t  ^urah  out  of  existence  ?" 

From  the  bottom  ot  my  soul  a  negative  was  em- 
pliatici^lly  given  forth.  I  could  not  possibly  be- 
come a  R^tty  to  t^c  condeitipation  of  that  man  for 
a  crime  p{  vjibich  he  was  not  actually  culpable. 
Morally  he  might  have  been  guilty  of  Zarsjh's 
death:  but  legalli/ he  was  not.  I  carefully  re- 
viewed all  the,  circumstances  attending  her  Ust 
hours  and  hej-  dissolutiou  ;  and  the  longer  1  retro* 
Bpected  upon  those  painful  scenes,  the  more  \ya3  I 
convinced  that  wliile  the  physicians  at  the  time 
had  relied  confidently  upon  the  vigour  of  Zsirah'a 
constitution  to  surtnount  the  effects  of  the  injuries 
she  had  received  ftpq^  ^he  vitriol,  sjie  herself  was 
resolutely  intent  upon  suicide.  She  know  tli(>t  her 
beauty  was  ruined — she  had  naught  left  that  was 
worth  living  for — and  she  bad  chosen  to  die.  She 
had  perished  by  her  own  hand  :  the  white  rose 
from  the  curiously  carved  box  had  proved  the 
means  of  her  destruction.  She  had  voluntarily  in- 
baled  its  poisonous  perfume — and  when  she  was  no 
more,  it  had  been  found  by  the  maid  upon  her 
bosom!  To  me  therefore  it  was  as  clear  as  day- 
light that  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  committed  suicide. 
Morally,  Luigi  was  the  author  of  her  death,  inas- 
much as  he  had  done  that  which  rendered  her 
life  distasteful :  but  legally,  if  all  the  facts  were 
known,  he  could  not  be  doomed  as  her  assassin. 
Now,  was  it  not  my  bounden  duty  to  proclaim 
those  facts  ?  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  so- 
lemnly pledged  myself  to  Zarah,  that  I  would  keep 
the  seal  of  inviolable  secrecy  upon  my  lips  in  re- 
epect  to  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  her 
death.  But  could  I  at  present  regard  such  an 
oath? — would  it  even  be  perjury  to  break  it  ?  — 
was  I  not  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine 
to  go  forward  as  an  impartial  witness  ?  True,  I 
might  not  be  summoned  to  furnish  any  testimony 
at  all  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs'  St.  Clair  : 
but  acquainted  as  I  was  with  particular  facts,  was 
it  not  imperative  upon  me  to  step  voluntarily  for- 


ward  and  detail  them  in  the  presence  of  the  dread 
tribunal  ?  No  doubt  Luigi  had  committed  crimes 
which  rendered  him  worthy  of  death  :  but  unless 
the  law  should  hold  him  liable  for  capital  penalties, 
was  it  for  ine  to  assume  the  office  of  a  judge,  and 
say,  "  ][jet  hini  die !  for  even  though  he  be  not 
strictly  guilty  according  to  the  indictment,  yet  ho 
iq  ^  wretch  unfit  to  live!" 

AU  these  were  painful  reflections;  and  I  felt  T 
was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position.  But  still 
therd  was  my  sense  of  duty ;  and  I  was  bound  to 
perforin  it.  But  «ow  anoiher  consideration  en- 
tered my  mind.  I  was  by  this  time  resolved  to 
accomplish  the  duty  to  which  I  have  alluded;  and 
I  saw  that  it  would  entail  ulterior  consequences. 
It  would  implicate  Edwin  St.  Clair.  A  searching 
investigation  would  take  place :  Zarah's  lady's- 
maid  would  be  brought  forward,  and  she  would 
have  to  describe  all  the  particulars  of  the  last 
moments  of  her  mistress. 

Then  it  would  inevit^blj  transpire  that  St.  Clair 
vrai  an  accomplice  in  his  'wife's  suicide,  and  that 
Jie  was  actually  privy  to  t\,o  fact  of  her  inhaling 
the  poisoned  fragrance  of  the  white  rose.  He 
would  be  taken  into  custody ;  and  heaven  could 
only  tell  how  hardly  it  might  go  with  him,  or  how 
the  first  step  in  the  development  of  his  iniquities 
might  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  all  his  other 
crimes.  But  this  was  no  consideration  of  a 
nature  to  hold  me  back.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
perhaps  a  reason  why  I  sjiould  pursue  my  own 
special  course  as  dictated  by  every  possible  sense 
of  duty.  Besides,  it  was  only  very  recently  that 
I  had  come  to  a  decisiop  to  put  an  end  to  this 
man's  career  of  crime :  I  was  actut^lly  employing 
an  agent  (William  Lardner)  to  get  into  his  pos- 
sessiqti  ^he  substantial  proof  of  those  crimes — I 
had  cyeu  resolyed  that  if  Mary  G-lentworth  should 
insist  upoii  St.  Cljiir's  being  handed  over  to  the 
grisp  of  justice,  1  would  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way.  Tlius,  everything  considered,  I  saw  that  my 
own  path  was  clear ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  grave,  solemn,  and  uwful 
events. 

While  I  was  thus  one  day  geriously  reflecting, 
just  at  the  time  whea  it  was  necessary  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  the  pursuance  of  some  particular 
course,  I  received  a  note  from  Beatrice  Carboni, 
requesting  me  to  call  upon  her.  I  was  at  the  very 
instant  thinking  of  paying  her  a  visit,  and  con- 
versing with  her  very  seriously  in  respect  to  Luigi 
— perhaps  even  revealing  to  her  the  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  Zarah  upon  which  I  had 
been  meditating :  and  therefore  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  setting  out  for  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis 
of  Campanella.  It  was  about  the  hour  of  one  ia 
the  afternoon  when  I  reached  it;  and  on  inquiring 
for  the  Countess  of  Carboni,  I  was  informed  that 
she  was  at  home,  that  she  was  engaged  with  a 
visitor,  but  that  doubtless  she  would  see  me — for 
all  the  domestics  at  the  house  knew  that.  I  was 
very  intimate  with  Beatrice.  I  was  accurdingly 
shown  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  her 
seated  with  a  gentleman  whom  by  his  appearance 
I  at  once  took  to  be  a  foreigner.  He  was  about 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age — a  little  above  the 
medium  stature— slightly  but  symmetrically  built 
— and  of  exceedingly  prepossessing  demeanour. 
His  complexion  was  rather  dark  :  he  had  very  fine 
black  eyes — regular  features— and  a  profusion  of 
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black  hair  shining  with  a  rich  gloss,  and  curling 
naturally.  His  whiskers  were  trimmed  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  the  two  sahle  lines  of  a  small  mous- 
tache, pointed  and  slightly  curled  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  threw  out  in  vivid  contrast  the  vermi- 
lion of  his  lips  as  well  as  his  pearly  teeth.  B.e  was 
elegantly  dressed,  and  had  an  unmistakable  air  of 
distinction  about  him. 

He  rose  from  his  seat  to  bow  to  me  with  the 
habitual  politeness  of  a  foreigner,  while  Beatrice 
hastening  forward,  clasped  my  hands  with  the 
wonted  fervour  of  friendliest  pressure.  Then  for 
an  instant  there  supervened  a  slight  embarrass- 
ment in  her  manner — the  colour  went  and  came  on 
her  beautiful  cheeks — she  glanced  towards  her 
companion — she  again  bent  her  eyes  upon  me — 
and  suddenly  recovering  a  complete  self-possession, 
she  said,  "Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Signor 
Ludovico  Marano." 

I  started  at  that  name  of  Marano  : — and  well  I 
might  !  Well  also  might  Beatrice  for  a  few  mo- 
ments have  felt  a  conflict  of  strange  emotions 
within  her,  as  she  presented  the  foreigner  1  For 
Marano  was  the  name  of  the  young  Italian  oflScer 
whom  she  had  so  sincerely  and  devotedly  loved — 
whom  she  had  seen  so  foully  murdered  before  her 
eyes — and  whom  she  had  beheld  suspended,  by 
the  diabolical  vengeance  of  her  husband,  to  the 
ceiliug  of  that  apartment  in  which  she  was  kept 
for  several  mortal  days  in  hideous  captivity  !  "Who, 
then,  was  this  Ludovico  Marano  P  Must  be  not 
be  a  relation  of  the  perished  Angelo  ?  Such  were 
the  questions  which  I  rapidly  asked  myself;  and 
Beatrice,  perceiving  the  start  which  I  gave— no 
doubt  observing  likewise  that  the  colour  now  went 
and  came  upon  my  own  cheeks—  took  my  hand 
once  more  ;  and  pressing  it  with  a  species  of 
spasmodic  violence,  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Ludovico 
is  the  cousin  of  the  unfortunate  Angelo  !" 

The  Italian  understood  what  was  thus  said;  for 
he  at  once  observed  in  tolerably  good  English, 
"  We  were  speaking  of  you,  Miss  Percy,  at  the 
very  moment  when  your  name  was  announced ; 
and  the  Countess  was  telling  me  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  her  life, — and  what 
is  more,  she  told  me  how  immense  are  the  obli- 
gations under  which  she  lies  towards  you." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  Countess,  with  a  tone 
and  look  of  deep  feeling;  "it  was  through  my 
dearest  friend  Ellen,  that  my  complete  innocence 
was  brought  to  light,  and  that  I  was  reconciled  to 
my  sister  and  brother-in-law  !" 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Ludovico,  in  a  most  cour- 
teous manner,  "  to  add  the  meed  of  my  own  grati- 
tude for  the  noble  part  which  you  played  in 
convincing  the  Count  of  Carboni  that  his  wife  and 
my  deceased  cousin  were  innocent.  I  loved  Angelo 
as  if  he  were  my  brother :  and  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  the  theatre  of  the  world  caused 
me  the  deepest  aflliction.  I  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for  his  disappearance  :  I  knew  not  to  whom 
I  could  address  myself  for  information  !  Circum- 
stances brought  me  the  other  day  to  England  — 
where  indeed  I  have  occasionally  sojourned  before. 
I  yesterday  met  the  Countess  of  Carboni,  whom 
I  had  formerly  had  the  honour  of  meeting  in 
Florence :  I  requested  permission  to  call  upon  her 
—and  within  the  last  hour  she  has  revealed  to  me 
the  whole  frightful  narrative  which  is  only  too  well 
known  to  you." 


We  sat  down ;  and  Beatrice  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  wish  to  apeak  to  you,  dear  Ellen,  in  reference 
to  the  miscreant  Luigi." 

"  And  I  also  was  desirous  of  having  some 
serious  discourse  with  you,  Beatrice,  concerning 
that  man." 

"You  may  speak  in  the  presence  of  Signor 
Marano,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  for  he  will  natu- 
rally be  only  too  glad  to  hear  of  the  certainty  of 
that  doom  which  now  awaits  the  wretch  whose 
iniquities  caused  so  monstrous  and  deplorable  a 
tragedy !" 

"  Yes !"  ejaculated  Ludovico  Marano  vehe- 
mently ;  "  for  as  I  have  already  told  you.  Miss 
Percy,  I  loved  Angelo  as  if  he  were  my  brother— 
and  it  can  be  no  unchristian  feeling  which  induces 
me  to  proclaim  my  sincere  hope  that  Luigi  will 
not  escape  his  righteous  doom  !" 

Though  the  Italian's  words  were  in  one  sense 
fraught  with  a  meek  deference  to  higher  powers, 
yet  was  there  a  strong  bitterness  in  their  accents, 
and  his  dark  eyes  shot  forth  a  bright  vindictive 
fire.  But  all  this  seemed  to  me  natural  enough, 
considering  what  must  be  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  considering  likewise  that  the  hot  Italian  blood 
rolled  in  his  veins. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  certain,"  I  said, 
"  that  Luigi  will  be  condemned  to  the  extreme 
penalties  of  the  law." 

"  What !"  ejaculated  Beatrice,  with  a  start  of 
astonishment :  "  that  wretch  escape  ?"    ' 

"  By  heaven,  no !"  exclaimed  Ludovico  Ma- 
rano, also  with  a  start,  but  even  still  more  vehe- 
ment than  that  which  the  Countess  had  given. 

"  If  he  were  to  escape  his  righteous  doom," 
added  Beatrice,  "  I  should  say  that  there  was  no 
justice  in  heaven !" 

"  And  I  should  proclaim,"  cried  Marano,  "  that 
your  English  tribunals,  the  rectitude  of  which  is 
so  much  vaunted,  were  utterly  deficient  in  the 
sterling  principles  of  justice  in  a  retributive 
sense !" 

"  Wherein  exists  your  doubt  P"  inquired  Bea- 
trice. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said,  finding  myself  at 
length  able  to  thrust  in  a  word  after  the  ejacu- 
latory  expressions  in  which  the  astonishment  and 
indignation  of  the  Countess  and  Ludovico  had 
found  a  vent.  "  You  know,  Beatrice,  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  dreadful  scene  upon  the  cliffs,  you 
and  I  can  only  give  but  the  vaguest  testimony ; 
and  we  must  not  suffer  our  feelings  or  our  preju- 
dices to  urge  us  on  to  the  utterance  of  a  word 
in  addition  to  the  statement  that  we  gave  to  the 
authorities  at  Dover.  Upon  such  evidence  as 
this  no  English  tribunal  will  condemn  Luigi." 

"  All  this  I  had  foreseen,"  ejaculated  the  Coun- 
tess. "  I  was  ere  now  telling  the  same  to  Signo^ 
Marano " 

"  Yes,"  interjected  Ludovico ;  "  but  there  is 
the  other  case,  which  is  sufficiently  positive — the 
throwing  of  the  vitriol  at  the  English  lady,  Mrs, 
St.  Clair " 

"Certainly!"  said  Beatrice:  "she  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  outrage — and  the  murderer  will 
be  condemned  to  death!" 

"  Now,  it  is  precisely  on  this  point,"  I  said, 
"  that  I  have  been  most  seriously  reflecting,  and 
that  I  wish  to  hold  discourse  with  you,  my  dear 
Beatrice.      There  are   certain   facts   and  circum- 
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Stances  within  the  range  of  my  knowledge — for  ' 
you  are  aware  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  j 
unfortunate  Mrs.  St.  Clair " 

"  And  those  circumstances  ?"  said  Beatrice 
hastily :  "  to  what  can  you  possibly  allude  ?" 

I  hesitated  to  speak  further,  and  glanced  to- 
iirards  Ludovico  Marano. 

"  Oh !  do  not  fear  to  express  your  thoughts  in 
his  presence,"  cried  the  Countess.  "  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  must  all  three  entertain  a  common 
object— which  is  to  see  that  a  great  criminal  shall 
not  escape  the  hand  of  justice  !" 

"  I  must  inform  you,"  I  resumed,  after  a  few 
moments  of  reflection,  "  that  from  these  facts  and 
circumstances  which  are  within  my  knowledge, 
and  which  must  in  due  course  be  made  known  in 
the  presence  of  justice,  Luigi  cannot — will  not — 
and  must  not  be  condemned  for  a  crime  which  he 
did  not  commit." 

"How!  a  crime  which  he  did  not  commit?" 
ejaculated  Beatrice  impatiently.  "Did  he  not 
throw  the  vitriol  at  Mrs.  St.  Clair  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  :  "  beyond  all  doubt  he  per- 
petrated that  atrocity/' 

"And  did  she  not  die  from  the  effects  thereof?" 
exclaimed  Beatrice, 

"  2f 0,"  I  responded,  looking  her  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"What,  Ellen!"  she  exclaimed.  "But  all 
the  world  is  convinced  of  the  fact  which  you  alone 
deny !" 

"  All  the  world,"  I  calmly  and  deliberately  re- 
joined,  "  is  not  acquainted  with  those  ciroum- 
stances  that  came  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time." 

"Good  heavens!  what  can  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed the  Countess. 

'If  I  thought  that  justice  was  to  be  defeated," 
interjected  Ludov'.co,  "  I  would — - — " 

He  stopped  shoit  abruptly:  but  there  was  a 
fearful  menace  in  the  expression  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seized  upon  bis  countenance — though  the 
next  instant  it  died  away  into  a  sombre  gloom. 

"  Ellen,  you  are  speaking  in  enigmas !"  said 
Beatrice;  "  for  you  cannot  possibly  have  any  ulte- 
rior motive  for  saving  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
an  assassin  !  No,  no,  my  dear  friend  I  you  are  as 
incapable  of  double-dealing  as  an  angel  in  heaven 
itself!" 

"  Do  not  press  me  for  explanations  now,"  I 
eaid ;  for  I  did  not  choose  to  speak  more  openly 
in  the  presence  of  Signer  Marano — though  I  had 
previously  been  quite  prepared  to  admit  Beatrice 
into  my  confidence.  "You  know  me,  my  dear 
friend— and  you  are  aware  that  I  never  speak 
without  a  certainty  of  the  facts  which  I  may  pro- 
claim. Hear  me,  therefore,  while  I  say  this  much, 
—that  as  sure  as  I  am  sitting  here,  evidence  will 
be  proffered  to  show  that  Luigi  is  not  altogether 
BO  culpable  as  public  opinion  now  believes  in  re- 
ference to  Zarah's  death.  In  a  word,  Beatrice — 
and  you  likewise,  Signor  Marano — if  you  now 
wish  to  deliberate  upon  the  circumstances  en- 
vironing Luigi,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  will  iwt  be  condemned  to  death  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  St.  Clair— but  that  he  will  be  sentenced  to 
the  minor  penalty  of  transportation.  Then,  iu 
respect  to  the  fearful  tragedy  of  the  cliffs,  there 
will  be  an  acquittal  for  want  of  euflicient  evi- 
dence." 

"Does  the  matter  really  stand  thus P"   inquired 


Beatrice,  looking  aghast  at  the  statements  I  was 
making  :  "  and  must  the  author  of  so  many 
hideous  calamities  —  the  perpetrator  of  so  many 
black  iniquities — escape  with  his  life?" 

"He  will — he  must,"  I  responded.  "Believe 
me  that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  1" 

"  For  such  a  wretch  to  live,"  exclaimed  Ludo- 
vico, "  is  to  rob  me  of  all  the  gratification  of  be- 
holding my  poor  cousin  Angelo's  fate  fearfully 
avenged !  What  can  be  done  ?  Surely,  surely, 
your  ladyship  can  prove,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Beatrice,  "  that  it  was  Luigi  whom  you  beheld  in 
the  act  of  hurling  your  husband  from  the  cliff?" 

'■■  Xo,  Signor  !"  I  at  once  ejaculated  :  "her  lady, 
ship  can  prove  nothinij  of  the  kind  !  Truthfulness 
must  be  observed  even  in  the  case  of  a  villain  so 
iniquitous  as  Luigi !  The  first  deposition  made  by 
Beatrice  and  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor 
of  Dover,  positively  affirms  that  we  only  enter- 
tained a  suspicion — for  the  night  was  dark — we 
were  at  a  distance " 

"  Oh  !  but  when  you  made  that  deposition,"  ex- 
claimed Marano  vehemently,  "you  were  both  under 
the  influence  of  wildly  harrowed  feelings!  Since 
that  period  you  have  had  time  to  reflect — you  have 
gathered  your  recollections — you  have  remembered 
other  incidents " 

"  Signor,"  I  interrupted  him,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  indignation,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you ! 
You  must  not  attempt  to  put  words  into  our 
mouths,  nor  dazzle  us  with  a  false  light:  for  oven 
though  it  is  the  case  of  such  a  wretch  as  Luigi,  yet 
must  be  have  the  fullest  measure  of  justice  done 
him  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  that 
law  commands  witnesses  to  be  sincere  and  impar- 
tial itt  giving  their  evidence  In  a  word,  Signor, 
neither  Beatrice  nor  myself  can  be  induced " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Ellen !"  said  the  Countess 
hastily,  and  with  agitation;  "  we  will  not  swerve 
from  the  strict  lioe  of  truthfulness.  But  you 
must  make  allowances  for  Signor  Marano's  feel- 
ings, embittered  as  they  are  on  account  of  the 
horrible  fate  of  his  beloved  relative  Angelo :"— and 
she  sighed  deeply  as  she  mentioned  the  name. 

"  Miss  Percy,"  said  Ludovico,  in  a  contrite  tone 
and  with  a  bumbled  look,  "  I  do  indeed  beseech 
you  to  make  allowances  for  me!  I  would  not  insult 
either  yourself  or  the  Countess  by  the  supposition 
that  you  are  capable  of  exaggerating  your  testi- 
mony to  the  prejudice  of  even  a  wretch  so  vile  as 
Luigi!" 

"Enough,  Signor!"  I  said:  "I  forgive  you. 
Yes,  I  can  indeed  make  allowances  for  your  feel- 
ings! " 

Marano  bowed,  still  in  a  contrite  and  humble 
manner;  and  then  he  said,  "I  believe  it  is  to- 
morrow that  Luigi  agaiu  appears  before  the  ma- 
gistrate ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered:  "  and  then  the  case  of  Mr?, 
St,  Clair  will  be  thoroughly  gone  into — afterwards 
he  will  doubtless  be  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  Count  of  Carboni ;  and  if  so,  your  attendance, 
Beatrice,  and  miue  will  be  required.  Indeed,  I 
havo  already  received  a  notification  to  this  ef- 
fect  " 

"  And  I  also,"  rejoined  the  Countess.  "  But  Ah ! 
when  I  bethink  me,  have  you  yet  seen  to-day's 
paper,  Ellen  ?" 

"I  saw  the  Times,''  I  answered:  "but  it  said 
nothing  fresh  of  Luigi." 
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"  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  to-daj's  journal,"  re- 
marked Beatrice  :  "  we  do  not  have  it  until  lun- 
cheon time." 

At  this  moment  a  domestic  entered,  bearing  a 
newspaper,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table ;  and 
he  then  retired.     It  was  the  Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  the  journal !"  exclaimed  Beatrice.  "  It 
is  not  the  same  which  you  have  seen,  Ellen — and 
there  may  perhaps  be  something  in  it  concerning 
the  criminal,  or  in  reference  to  the  anticipated  pro- 
ceedings of  to-morrow  before  the  magistrate." 

"  It  is  scarcely  probable,"  I  said,  "  for  no  one 
can  as  yet  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  testimony 
I  shall  give  in  reference  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  case." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Beatrice,  who  had  taken  up 
the  newspaper;  "there  is  a  long  account  of 
Luigi's  demeanour  in  prison !  His  moods  alter- 
nates betwixt  intervals  of  suUenness  and  others 
of  deep  dejection " 

"  The  very  thing  I  should  have  expected  on  the 
part  of  such  a  wretch  !"  ejaculated  Ludovico.  "But 
proceed,  my  lady.  What  else  does  the  newspaper 
say  ?  " 

"  It  says,"  continued  Beatrice,  as  her  eyes  were 
glancing  over  the  statement,  "  that  there  was  an 
interval  yesterday  when  he  was  more  than  usually 
dejected.  Ah  !  and  he  asked  the  turnkey  whether 
according  to  the  English  laws  it  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  punishment  if  an  accused  person  con- 
fessed fully  and  frankly." 

"And  what  did  the  turnkey  reply?"  inquired 
Ludovico. 

"It  does  not  say  whether  the  official  gave  any 
answer,"  continued  Beatrice:  "but  the  paragraph 
goes  on  to  state  that  immediately  after  Luigi  had 
put  the  question,  he  seemed  to  repent  of  it:  he 
was  perhaps  carried  away  by  the  utter  despondency 
of  his  feelings  at  the  moment — and  he  afifected  an 
air  of  hardihood  and  indifference." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Ludovico,  who  seemed  to 
follow  with  a  deep,  sombre,  sinister  interest  every- 
thing that  related  to  the  criminal. 

"No  — there  is  another  paragraph,"  responded 
Beatrice.  "Ah  !  the  wretch's  courage  is  evidently 
giving  way :  for  it  appears  that  later  in  the  after- 
noon of  yesterday  he  again  sank  into  a  mood  of 
deepest  despondency, — and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  attended  by  an  Italian  Catholic  priest,  if  such 
could  be  found.  Ah  !  and  then  again  he  assumed 
an  air  of  hardihood,  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  and  endeavouring  to  carry  it  off  with 
a  ferocious  gaiety,  which  was  however  most  unna- 
tural.     A.nd  now  that's  all." 

Beatrice  laid  down  the  newspaper;  and  Ludovico 
Marano  gradually  fell  into  a  profound  meditation. 
I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  and  indeed,  after  the  turn  which 
the  discourse  had  taken  previous  to  the  newspaper 
being  brought  in,  I  was  rallier  anxious  to  cut 
short  the  interview.  I  accordingly  rose  to  take 
my  leave;  and  Beatrice  said  to  me,  "  Perhaps  you 
will  come  again  in  the  evening,  my  dear  friend ; 
for  if  I  remember  correctly,  you  have  no  engage- 
ment to-night  at  the  theatre  ?" 

"I  will  come,"  I  said:  for  I  thought  it  proba- 
ble that  Beatrice  might  wish  to  see  me  alone,  and 
that  she  might  suspect  I  should  have  spoken  more 
frankly  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
if  Ludivico  Marano  had  not  been  present. 

I  bowed  to  that  gentleman,  who  started  some- 


what abruptly  from  his  profound  meditation  on 
finding  that  I  was  about  to  depart;  and  I  issued 
from  the  room. 

Having  descended  the  staircase,  I  had  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  front  door,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  my  carriage,  when  I  found  that  I  had 
left  my  kerchief  up  in  the  drawing-room ;  and 
being  affected  with  a  slight  cold  at  the  time,  I 
could  not  dispense  with  it.  I  hastily  ascended  the 
stairs  again ;  and  just  as  I  approached  the  draw- 
ing-room door — which  was  standing  ajar — my  ear 
caught  the  voice  of  Ludovico  Marano,  ejaculating 
vehemently,  "By  heaven  I  will  accomplish  it! 
The  villain  shall  not  escape  the  gibbet!" 

I  pushed  open  the  door :  the  Italian  started — 
Beatrice  likewise  looked  confused — and  I  at  once 
said,  "  I  have  returned  for  my  kerchief.  I  was 
no  willing  listener;  but  I  could  not  help  over- 
hearing what  you,  Signor,  just  proclaimed  from 
your  lips." 

"  You  mean.  Miss  Percy  "—and  he  looked  em- 
barrassed,— "  you  mean " 

"  I  mean  the  words  you  uttered,  to  the  effect 
that  Luigi  shall  perish  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  They  were  spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion !" 
said  Beatrice;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
she  was  somewhat  too  ready  in  interposing  on  the 
Italian  gentleman's  behalf. 

"Yes— in  the  heat  of  passion,"  he  said,  at  once 
recovering  himself, — "just  as  a  person  is  some- 
times in  the  habit  of  declaring  as  something  posi- 
tive that  which  he  merely  wishes  to  see  accom- 
plished." 

"At  all  events,  Signor,"  I  said,  in  a  serious 
tone,  "  it  will  be  only  discreet  and  honourable  ou 
your  part  to  abstain  henceforth  from  urging  the 
point  for  which  you  besought  my  forgiveness  ere 
now.  I  know  enough  of  the  Countess  of  Carboni," 
I  added,  looking  inpressivelj  at  Beatrice,  "  to  be 
aware  that  she  is  as  incapable  as  I  myself  am,  cf 
torturing,  exaggerating,  or  colouring  her  testi- 
mony in  respect  to  the  scene  on  the  cliffs,  for  any 
sinister  purpose." 

"Oh,  Ellen,  believe  me,"  exclaimed  the  Couo- 
tess,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  sincerity,  "  you 
only  do  me  justice  in  this  opinion  which  you  en- 
tertain of  me !" 

I  ttien  took  my  departure,  fully  satisflod  iu 
respect  to  Beatrice — but  not  without  raisjjivinga 
to  the  effect  that  Ludovico  Marano,  carried  away 
by  his  impetuously  vindictive  feelings,  was  capable 
of  straining  any  point  in  order  to  procure  the  capi- 
tal conviction  of  Luigi.  But  on  the  other  han'i  I 
knew  that  a  British  tribunal  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with  or  easily  misled— and  that  therefore  whatso- 
ever  sinister  intents  Ludovi.o  might  harbour 
would  in  the  long  run  prove  impotent  an  1  in- 
effectual. Daring  the  drive  home  in  my  carriage, 
I  congratulated  myself  on  having  maintained  a 
certain  degree  of  reserve  in  the  presence  of  Ludo- 
vico, and  for  not  having  fully  explained  the 
grounds  on  which  I  so  positively  asserted  that 
Luigi  would  not  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

In  the  evening,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
I  called  at  the  Marquis  of  Campanella's  mansion  ; 
and  I  found  Beatrice  alone.  The  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  had  gone  to  dine  with  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Belgrave.  Beatrice  was  invited  also — 
but  she  preferred  remaining  at  home  to  receive  me. 
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"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  after 
the  interchange  of  some  few  observations  on  indif- 
ferent topics, — "I  am  afraid  you  were  rather 
shocked  and  angry  at  Ludovico  Marano's  vehe- 
ment and  even  intemperate  language  of  the  after- 
noon :  but  you  must  remember  that  the  Italian 
disposition  is  quite  different  from  the  English. 
It  is  more  mercurial  and  excitable,  like  that  of 
the  Frenchman:  it  wants  the  calmness,  sedate- 
uees,  and  phlegmatic  self-possession  which  charac- 
terize the  Saxon." 

"  To  what  profession  does  Signor  Marano  be- 
long?" I  inquired. 

"  He  also  was  in  the  army,  as  well  as  his  un- 
fortunate cousin — whose  name,"  added  Beatrice, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "I  can  never  breathe  without 
emotion,  and  of  whose  image  I  can  never  think 
without  feeling  as  if  there  were  lightning  gushing 
through  my  veins.  Ah  !  can  you  wonder,  my  dear 
Ellen,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  behold  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wretch  Luigi,  Ludovico  Marano  should 
be  hurried  away  by  his  feelings,  even  so  far  as  for 
a  few  moments  to  lose  sight  of  the  strict  course  of 
probity  and  truthfulness  ?" 

"  And  yet  as  a  military  man,"  I  observed,  "  he 
ought  to  be  so  very  punctilious  and  particu- 
lar  " 

"I  believe  that  in  all  respects  he  is  a  most 
honourable  man,"  interrupted  Beatrice  :  "  but  ven- 
geance, my  dear  Ellen,  is  particularly  dear  to  the 
Italian  heart— and  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  or 
see  it  accomplished,  the  extreme  nicety  of  scruple 
is  sometimes  set  aside.  But  I  should  inform  you 
that  Signor  Marano  is  no  longer  in  the  Tuscan 
army.  A  distant  relation  of  his  family  has  re- 
cently died,  and  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  Ludo- 
vico. If  the  unfortunate  Aogelo  had  lived,  he 
would  have  become  the  possessor  of  these  riches. 
But  I  hope,  my  dear  Ellen,"  proceeded  the  Coun- 
tess of  Carboni,  '•'  that  you  have  entertained  no 
prejudice  against  Signor  Marano?" 

"I  hope  that  of  a  prejudice  I  am  incapable," 
I  replied,  "but  I  should  certainly  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  Italian  gentleman  if  ho  had 
displayed  less  anxiety  to  induce  you  and  me  to 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent  the  facts  in  'eference 
to  t!ie  fatal  scene  upon  Dover  Cliffs.  And  then 
too,  Beatrice,  I  cannot  forget  that  even  after  he 
had  seemed  by  his  contrite  air  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  in  error — and  after  he  had  besought 
my  forgiveness — I  overheard  him  giving  vent  to 
vehement  ejaculations  in  your  hearing,  when  you 
were  alone  together." 

"  Yes— but  I  assured  you  at  the  time — I  mean 
when  you  so  suddenly  reappeared,"  interjected  the 
Countess,  "  that  it  was  a  mere  impassioned  utter- 
ance on  his  part ;  and  he  gave  you  a  similar  expla- 
nation.    But  why  do  we  linger  upon  this  topic?" 

"  It  is  you  yourself  who  have  introduced  it, 
Beatrice,"  I  replied.  "  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  say  another  word  upon  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  I  meant  to  confine  my  own  discourse  to 
an  explanation  of  the  statements  which  I  made  in 
the  afternoon " 

"  Yes — I  remember  !"  exclaimed  Beatrice  ;  "  you 
are  alluding  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Clair.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  Ellen,  how  is  it  that  you  are  enabled  to 
speak  so  positively  when  you  assert  your  convic- 
tion that  Luigi  will  iwt  be  condemned  to  death  on 
that  indictment  i" 


"  To-morrow  I  shall  explain  to  the  police- 
magistrate  that  which  I  am  about  to  explain  to 
you,  Beatrice,"  I  answered.  ''The  truth  is,  a  ter- 
rible secret  was  by  accident  brought  within  my 
knowledge  ;  and  if  I  have  not  hitherto  proclaimed 
it,  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  from  motives  o£ 
delicate  consideration  for  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased Zarah.  But  believe  me,  my  dear  friend— be- 
lieve me,  when  I  assure  you  that  Zarah  did  not 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  vitriol  that  was  thrown 
at  her — nor  of  the  shock  that  was  sustained  by 
her  constitution  !" 

"  Grood  heavens !  what  strange  secret  is  this 
which  you  are  about  to  reveal  to  me  ?"  asked  the 
Countess,  displaying  the  most  suspenseful  curiosity. 
"  Would  you  have  me  believe  that  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
was  assassinated  by  some  other  hand  ?  or  that  she 
committed  suicide  ?" 

I  did  not  immediately  answer  the  question  :  but 
I  looked  significantly  at  Beatrice — and  then  I  said 
in  a  low  solemn  voice,  "  Yes  —  the  unfortunate 
Zarah  committed  suicide  :  and  what  is  more,  her 
husband  was  privy  to  the  fact !  Aye,  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  it !  There  will  be  an  exposure, 
Beatrice! — this  is  now  inevitable  !— and  the  de- 
ceased Zarah's  principal  maid  will  be  summoned 
and  brought  forward  — and  her  evidence  will  afford 
a  clue  to  everything  !" 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  that  there  was  foul  play  !"  ejacu- 
lated a  voice,  coming  from  the  door. 

Both  Beatrice  and  myself  started  up  in  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  at  the  interruption.  I  had 
not  immediately  recognised  the  voice ;  for  it  was 
altered  from  its  natural  tone  by  deep  concentrated 
passion  :  but  as  I  started  up  to  my  feet  and  flung 
my  look  towards  the  door,  I  beheld  upon  the 
threshold  the  unmistakable  form  of  Dame  Betty. 
Yes — there  was  the  wrinkled  hag,  her  countenance 
looking  more  hideous  than  ever  I  had  before  seen 
it.  She  was  tolerably  well  dressed— just  as  a  re- 
spectable tradeswoman  might  be,  with  nothing  of 
the  gipsy  to  characterize  her  costume.  She  stood 
motionless  on  the  threshold,  leaning  on  her  stick, 
and  the  doorway  forming  as  it  were  a  frame  in 
which  the  ghastly  living  full-length  portrait  was 
set. 

"Who  are  you,  woman?"  demanded  Beatrice, 
in  a  moment  recovering  her  presence  of  mind. 

"  She  can  tell  you  who  I  am,"  responded  the 
dame,  extending  her  stick  towards  me.  "  She 
knows  whether  I  loved  Zarah  in  spite  of  ali  her 
haughty  disobedience  —  the  imperiousness  of  her 
conduct  towards  me  —  and  her  frequent  inter- 
ference with  my  plans!  Yes,  Ellen  Percy  can 
tell  whether  I  loved  Zarah  !" 

Beatrice  looked  towards  me  for  some  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  intrusion  ;  and  I  said  to  Dame 
Betty,  "  What  are  you  doing  in  England  ?  Know 
you  not  that  it  was  the  wish  of  that  deceased 
granddaughter  whom  you  declare  that  you  loved 
80  much " 

"  Her  wish  that  I  should  live  abroad  in  a  foreign 
land  ?  This  is  what  you  mean,  Ellen  Percy— is  it 
not  ?  Well,  well,"  continued  the  hag,  shaking 
her  head  as  she  advanced  into  the  room,  leaning 
on  her  stick  ;  "  let  me  avenge  Zarah's  death— and 
then  I  will  retit.'Ti  to  France — to  die  there  !  But 
vengeance  I  must  have  !  I  came  to  see  your 
ladyship,"  she  continued,  no«  turning  to  Beatrice; 
"  for  I  presume  that  you  are  tho  Countess  of  Car- 
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boni.  I  came  to  tell  jou  that  1  am  the  grand- 
mother of  that  Zarah  whose  beautiful  couatenance 
was  disfigured  by  the  wretch  Luigi  ;  and  as  you 
are  the  widow  of  the  nobleman  whom  he  burled 
from  the  cliff,  I  thought  that  there  would  be  sym- 
pathy between  us — because  we  have  both  sustained 
losses  from  the  same  criminal  hands " 

"  Sympathy,  my  good  woman  ?"  said  Beatrice, 
somewhat  astonished  :  "  and  what  did  you  wish 
that  I  shall  do  for  you  ?     If  you  are  in  distress" 

and  Beatrice  extended  her  hand  towards  her 

purse,  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

"No!  no!"  ejaculated  Dame  Betty:  "  it  was 
not  your  gold  or  silver  that  I  coveted  !  In  a  word, 
all  that  I  did  need  has  been  obtained — and  so 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Beatrice  with  re- 
newed astonishment.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that 
you  have  obtained " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  responded  the  harridan,  with  a 
sinister  slyness  of  look  :  and  then  with  a  gut- 
tural chuckling  of  triumph,  she  added,  "  I  have 
obtained  the  information  that  I  sought." 

"  Do  you  understand  her  meaning,  my  dear 
Ellen  ?"  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  low  voice  :  and  then 
in  a  still  more  subdued  tone,  she  inquired,  "  Do 
you  think  the  unfortunate  old  creature  is  de- 
mented ?" 

"  No,  no — I  am  not  mad  !"  cried  Dame  Betty, 
whose  ears  with  astonishing  keenness  had  caught 
the  sense  of  the  Countess  of  Carboni's  latter 
query.  "  But  you  want  to  know,  lady,  what  I 
mean — and  1  will  tell  you.  I  always  thought 
there  was  something  strange  and  unnatural  about 
Zarah's  death, — the  more  so  that  I  bad  very  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  knowing  that  her  husband  St. 
Clair  was  not  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  of 
persons  :" — here  the  hag  glanced  significantly  at 
me.  "  I  came  over  to  London — Miss  Percy  saw 
mo — she  knows  very  well  where  I  did  her  a  great 

service that  night,  you  remember,    my  dear," 

she  continued,  addressing  herself  thus  familiarly 
to  me :  "  it  was  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of 
May " 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  full  well  to  what  you  al- 
lude !"  I  exclaimed  :  and  not  choosing  to  disguise 
my  aversion  for  the  wretched  woman,  I  added, 
"  Proceed  with  your  ezplanations — and  appeal  not 
to  me." 

"  Why,  you  do  not  cherish  rancour  now  ?" 
ejaculated  the  dame.  "Poor  old  Gilderoy  assured 
me  that  if  I  gave  my  evidence  on  the  memorable 
night  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  myself  should  bo 
held  utterly  harmless,  and  that  you  would  forgive 
all  the  past  so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned  with 
it." 

"  If  the  unfortunate  Gilderoy  gave  you  those 
pledges,"   I    said,    "  they  shall   be   held  sacred  by 

me  !      But   proceed .and    remember   that    the 

Countess  of  Carboni  can  have  no  interest  in  the 
discourse  which  you  have  just  now  been  addressing 
to  me;  for  it  is  replete  with  mystery  for  her." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  dame :  "  then  I  will  con- 
tinue  " 

"  And  use  despatch,  for  heaven's  sake !"  I  in- 
terjected—for it  did  me  harm  to  find  myself  in 
the  company  of  that  wretch  whom  I  knew  to 
Lave  boen  a  remorseless  and  unscrupulous  poison 
vender. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  she  resumed,  "1  suapected 


that  there  was  foul  play  in  respect  to  poor  Zarah ; 
and  I  came  over  to  England  to  investigate  the 
matter.  But  Gilderoy  got  hold  of  me — he  had 
me  in  his  power — and  he  packed  me  off  again  to 
the  Continent.  Well,  well,  I  thought  to  myself 
it  was  my  destiny  to  die  abroad,  and  so  I  resolved 
to  yield  with  a  good  grace.  Then  five  months 
passed  away,  and  all  was  quiet  and  tranquil 
enough,  until  the  other  day,  when  lo  and  behold ! 
I  was  startled  by  reading  in  an  English  newspaper 
that  the  villain  Luigi — that  detestable  thrower  of 
vitriol — had  been  arrested.  Ah  !  then  I  thought 
to  myself  it  was  high  time  to  return  to  London 
again  and  see  what  would  turn  up.  When  once 
in  this  great  metropolis,  my  mind  was  pretty  soon 
decided  how  to  act.  I  knew  that  you.  Miss  Percy, 
were  about  the  last  person  that  ever  saw  poor 
Zarah  alive  :  the  newspapers  said  at  the  time  thai; 
you  had  been  summoned  to  her  death-bed.  Well 
then,  I  thought  to  myself  that  you  might  have 
your  suspicions— or  you  might  even  be  able  to  tell 
a  tale  which  for  some  reason  or  another  you  might 
not  have  chosen  to  make  public.  But  then,  how 
was  I  to  get  at  you  ?  I  had  reckoned  upon  the 
assurance  which  Gilderoy  had  given  me  of  for- 
giveness on  account  of  the  past :  but  still  I  could 
not  suppose  that  yon  would  admit  me  to  your 
house.  Well,  then,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  My  pre- 
sence here  explains  the  course  which  I  adopted.  I 
knew  that  you  were  intimate  with  the  Countess  of 
Carboni.  So  to  the  Countess  of  Carboni  I  ac- 
cordingly came,  to  seek  her  kind  intervention 
with  you.  Miss  Percy,  that  you  would  grant  me 
an  interview — or  at  least  communicate  through 
her  ladyship  whatsoever  you  might  know  in  re- 
ference to  poor  Zarah's  death.  Well,  I  find  my 
way  to  this  house — I  inquire  for  the  Countess — I 
am  told  she  is  engaged  with  Miss  Percy.  '  No- 
thing can  be  better  !'  I  ejaculate  to  myself:  'the 
Countess  will  sympathize  with  me  on  poor  Zarah's 
account;  Ellen  Percy  will  relent;  and  all  will  be 
well !'  So  I  coolly  told  the  lace-bedizened  lacquey 
that  I  was  expected  at  the  conference  which  was 
going  on  between  you  two  ladies        ■" 

"You  dared  eay  that?"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
who  by  this  time  was  more  than  disgusted  by  the 
air  of  familiarity  which  the  dame  was  gradually 
assuming. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did,  my  lady,"  responded  the 
harridan,  with  the  most  cool  insolence;  "for  I 
thought  it  was  the  only  way  of  getting  into  your 
presence.  And  when  the  lacquey  had  reached  the 
landing  and  indicated  the  door,  I  told  him  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  any  further.  So  I  opened  the 
door  for  myself;  and  at  that  very  instant  I  caught 
the  words  that  were  flowing  from  Miss  Percy's 
lips.  So  you  see  that  I  then  and  there  obtained 
all  in  a  moment  the  very  information  which  I  was 
seeking !" 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  was  that  Beatrice  had 
patience  to  listen  to  this  long  tirade;  but  I  myself 
suffered  the  hag  to  go  on  speaking,  for  I  was  more 
or  less  anxious  to  learn  whatsoever  she  might 
choose  to  reveal  in  reference  to  her  own  proceed- 
ings.  Scarcely  had  she  finished  her  narrative, 
when  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened;  and 
a  servant  entering,  said  to  Beatrice,  "  If  you 
please,  my  lady.  Signer  Marano  has  called." 

The  Countess  flung  a  look  upon  Dame  Betty,  as 
much  as  to  imply  how  provoking  her  presence  was 
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Ikt  such  a  moment  :  but  I  at  once  said  in  a  low 
hurried  voice  to  Beatrice,  "  Go  and  receive  Signer 
Marano  in  another  room.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
two  alone  to  this  old  woman  !" 

"  Where  is  Signor  Marano  ?"  inquired  Beatrice 
of  the  footman. 

"  Thinking  that  your  ladyship  might  be  en- 
gaged, I  showed  him  into  the  dining-room,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  I  will  proceed  thither,"  said  Beatrice :  and  she 
accordingly  issued  from  the  apartment. 

I  was  now  alone  with  Dame  Betty  ;  and  as  I 
turned  somewhat  abruptly  towards  her,  I  perceived 
that  she  trembled  and  quailed  slightly,  at  the  same 
time  fixing  upon  me  a  half  searching,  half  mis- 
trustful  look. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Miss  Percy  ?" 
she  asked  :  "  why  have  you  just  manceuvred  to  be 
alone  with  me  P  I  suppose  there  is  no  trea- 
chery  " 

"  Treachery  P"  I  quickly  ejaculated.  "  Such  a 
word  applied  to  me  .'" 

""Well,  well.  Miss — I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you,"  interposed  the  hag,  "  but  I  hope  it  is  all  fair 
and  straightforward,  and  that  you  haven't  forgot 
the  promise  made  to  me  by  poor  old  Gilderoy,  and 
which  you  just  now  renewed?" 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  I  said.  "  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  respect  Gilderoy's  promise,  even  though  it  was 
made  on  my  behalf  entirely  without  my  con- 
sent." 

"  Of  course  you  would  not  harm  me,"  continued 
the  dame  ;  "  for  I  gave  the  evidence  that  night  in 
Gilderoy's  presence — and  Parks  refunded  you  your 
fortune  ;  so  that  it  was  with  some  little  astonish- 
ment I  learnt  you  were  still  upon  the  stage,  when 
I  arrived  in  London  this  afternoon." 

"  That  fortune  I  never  received.  You  know 
that    there     was      a      conflagration      the     same 

night " 

"  And  poor  Gilderoy  perished,"  ejaculated  Dame 
Betty.  "  He  used  me  harshly  enough  on  that 
occasion  ;  but  still  I  respected  him  as  a  gipsy-chief 
—  and  I  have  since  mourned  his  loss.  But  you 
say  that  you  did  not  receive  your  fortune  ?" 

"  I  did  not,"  was  my  response.  "  Alas  !  I  fear 
that  Mr.  Moss,  the  clerk,  who  acted  so  friendly  a 
part,  perished  in  the  conflagration  :  but  whether 
Mr.  Parks  himself  likewise  perished,  or  whether  he 

escaped " 

"  Then  all  is  mystery  I"  said  the  dame  ;  "  and 
during  the  five  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  date,  I  have  been  moping  on  the  Continent,  so 
that  I  literally  know  nothing,  and  am  unable  to 
give  you  the  slightest  particle  of  information  !  I 
would  if  I  could.  I  have  no  longer  any  enmity 
against  you — for  I  know  that  poor  Zarah  loved 
you — and  besides  I   was  always  the  tool  of  others 

in  anything  that  1  did " 

"  I  know  it  but  too  well,"  I  interrupted  the 
dame.  "  And  now  let  us  change  the  topic  :  let  us 
divert  our  attention  from  the  affairs  which  concern 
me,  to  those  which  concern  you." 

"  Me?  AVell,  yes— to  be  sure  !"  said  the  har- 
ridan.    "  Poor  Zarah's  death " 

"Ab,  woman!"!  ejaculated,  "if  you  had  even 
the  most  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  you 
would  now  sink  down  overpowered  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  1  have  to  communicate.  Oh,  you 
have  prepared  poisons " 


"  Miss  Percy — these  walls  may  have  ears  !"  said 
the  dame  quickly. 

"  Yes — you  have  prepared  poisons,"  I  con- 
tinued, heedless  of  the  interruption,  "  to  a  fearful 
effect  !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady — pray,  pray  be 
cautious  !" — and  the  hag  looked  frightened. 
"  Speak  in  a  low  tone — and  don't  tell  me — no— 
— pray  don't  tell  me — that — that " 

"  Could  you  suppose,  woman,"  I  demanded, 
"  that  the  white  rose  should  never  be  scented  by 
any  nostrils  save  those  of  an  enemy  ?" 

"  What !"  gasped  the  wretched  hag,  staggering 
as  if  smitten  a  blow.  "You  do  not  mean — you  do 
not  mean,"  she  repeated,  becoming  more  and  more 
aghast  as  her  horrible  suspicions  were  strength- 
ening into  a  conviction, — "  you  do  not  mean " 

"  Yes  !  I  mean  that  your  grand-daughter  com- 
mitted suicide — that  her  husband  was  the  accom- 
plice— and  that  immediately  after  her  death,  the 
maid  who  entered  the  chamber  found  the  white 
rose  upon  the  bosom  of  her  mistress  !" 

The  dame  stared  at  me  with  eyes  so  full  of 
horror  that  by  her  looks  she  seemed  as  if  she  were 
going  insane.  It  appeared  as  if  she  must  burst 
forth  into  some  violent  outpouring  of  rage  or  grief, 
or  of  both  blended :  but  then  all  in  an  instant  a 
calmness  that  was  terribly  sombre,  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  her;  and  she  said  in  a  low  hollow 
tone,  "  This  is  retribution !  But  there  shall  not 
the  less  be  vengeance  ! — yes,  vengeance  on  St. 
Clair  ! — for  perhaps  he  was  more  than  a  mere  ac- 
complice in  a  case  of  suicide  ! — far  more  probable 
is  it  that  he  was  a  downright  murderer!" 

"No— he  was  but  an  accomplice,"  I  replied. 
"  But  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  ?" 

"  Denounce  St,  Clair  to  the  authorities  of 
justice  !"  replied  the  hag. 

"  And  he,"  I  said,  "  will  at  once  turn  round  and 
accuse  you  as  the  compounder  of  the  poison  with 
which  the  white  rose  was  imbued." 

"  Let  him  do  it,"  answered  Dame  Betty  with  a 
sombre  tone  and  look.  "  I  care  not  !  I  have 
lived  long  enough  !  But  even  if  I  still  clung  to 
life,  yet  would  I  have  vengeance  upon  that  man !' 

"  Remember,"  I  said,  "  that  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  set  the  first  spark  to  a  train  of  fear- 
ful magnitude,  and  which  will  cause  a  tremendou- 
esplosion.  That  you  will  be  involved  in  the  com- 
mon ruin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  do  not  speak 
from  any  feeling  of  sympathy — because  sympathy 
in  this  case  I  can  have  none  !  But  I  give  you 
warning,  because  you  may  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment foresee  the  consequences and  as  it  is  for 

the  sake  of  avenging  poor  Zarah  that  you  are  about 

to  act " 

I      "  I  care  not  for  the  consequences!"  ejaculated 
the  dame  vehemently. 

"  Then  I  assuredly  can  have  no  interest  in  stay- 
ing or  checking  you,"  I  said.  "It  is  quite  clear 
that  events  of  fearful  import  are  about  to  ensue." 

"  Yes ! — and  if  the  flame  spreads,"  said  Dame 
Betty,  "  there  will  be  a  terrific  crash,  and  more 
than  one  person  will  go  down  to  destruction !  Ah ! 
ha!  it  will  be  an  exciting  spectacle;  and  you  can 
look  on  in  safety  and  behold  it !" 

With  these  words  Dame  Betty  turned  abruptly 
towards  the  door.  I  did  not  detain  her— I  had  not 
another  word  to  say — and  she  went  forth  from  my 
presence. 
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ANOTHER  PORTRAIT  OF  ELLEN   PERCY. 


Almost  immediately  afterwards  Beatrice  re- 
turiiod  to  the  drawing  room,  exclaiming,  "  I  have 
strange  tidings  for  jou,  dear  Ellen  I  Luigi  will  not 
escape !" 

"  What  mean  you,  Beatrice  P "  I  demanded. 
"  His  Signor  Marano  succeeded  in  making  you 
protnise " 

"  Signor  Marano  has  done  nothing  that  I  know 
of,  except  bring  me  the  tidings  which  he  has  learnt 
out  of  doors,  and  which  I  was  about  to  communi- 
cate to  your  ears  if  you  had  permitted  me."  And 
Beatrice  assumed  a  certain  coldness  of  tone  and 
distance  of  manner  as  she  thus  addressed  me. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  hurt 
and  vexed  to  think  that  I  had  wounded  her  feel- 
ings :  "  but  I  certainly  was  afraid  that  Signor 
Marano  had  over-persuaded  you  in  reference  to  the 
testimony  which  you  will  have  to  give " 

"  I  shall  have  to  give  no  testimony — neither  will 
75. — Eliew  Pbkct. 


jOU,  Ellen,"  interrupted  Beatrice.  "We  need  not 
appear  at  the  police-court  to-morrow." 

"Tou  surprise  me,  Beatrice!"  and  I  confess 
that  for  the  moment  I  apprehended  some  trickery 
on  Marano's  part,  and  of  which  Beatrice  had  been 
made  the  dupe. 

"  The  explanation  is  easy,"  she  said.  "  This 
afternoon  the  criminal  Luigi  was  visited  by  a 
Catholic  priest;  and  th?  result  was  that  the  miser- 
able man  summoned  the  governor  of  the  prison 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes.  Yes — he 
has  avowed  himself  the  assassin  of  the  Count  Cir- 
boni— he  admits  that  it  was  ho  who  precipitated 
my  husband  from  the  cliffs  at  Dover ;  and  this  con- 
fession he  will  repeat  to  morrow  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate." 

"  Ah,  then,"  I  said,  "  the  wretched  being  doubt- 
less hopes  to  make  an  atonement  to  heaven — and 
he  will  yet  die  upon  the  scaffold  !     But  if  he  re- 
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main  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  if  he  do  really 
confess  to-morrow  the  murder  of  your  husband, 
Beatrice,  it  will  be  indeed  unnecessary  for  either 
you  or  me  to  appear  at  the  police-court," 

"  And  thus,"  said  Beatrice,  "  you  will  be  spared 
the  pain  of  revealing  everything  you  know  in 
reference  to  your  deceased  friend  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

"  Yes,"  I  rejoined  :  "  I  shall  be  spared  that 
pain,  provided  that  the  wretched  man  do  really 
confess  the  other  crime— I  mean  the  murder  of 
your  husband.  But,  alas  !  I  fear  that  even  though 
I  myself  may  remain  silent  in  respect  to  a  deed 
which  would  throw  a  shade  upon  poor  Zirah's 
Dame,  and  make  bigots  regret  that  she  should  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground, — I  fear,  I  say,  that 
there  is  another  who  will  proclaim  that  tale." 

"  You  allude  to  the  gipsy  woman  who  has  just 
been  here  P"  said  Beatrice  inquiringly. 

"  I  do,"  was  my  answer.  "  But  let  her  take 
her  own  course.  I  was  prepared  to  perform  my 
duty  ;  and  if  there  be  now  no  necessity  to  pursue 
that  painful  path,  I  may  rest  contented  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  did  not  shrink  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  urging  me  on.  And  now 
firewell,  Beatrice.  It  is  getting  late— and  I  pro- 
mised to  join  my  friend  Mary  Glentworth  at  the 
theatre  by  ten  o'clock." 


CHAPTER     XCV. 

THE      KOSEWOOD      BOX. 

On  the  following  morning  I  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  newspapers ;  and  when  they  were 
delivered,  I  searched  with  much  suspense  for  any 
paragraph  that  might  contain  information  in  re- 
spect to  the  criminal  Luigi.  Nor  did  I  search  in 
tain  ;  for  I  speedily  beheld  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
ticle, the  following  words — '•'  CONFESSION  OP  THE 
Italian  Assassin." 

It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  journal, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  publicity  previously 
given  to  Luigi's  express  wish  to  be  visited  by  an 
Italian  Catholic  pastor,  a  reverend  gentleman 
called  at  the  prison  on  the  preceding  day  between 
three  and  four  o'clock.  He  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  Luigi  ;  and  they  were 
closeted  together  for  an  hour.  "  Of  course,"  con- 
tinued the  newspaper  statement,  "  it  is  not  known 
what  passed  between  the  Italian  priest  and  bis 
wretclfed  fellow-countryman, — whether  it  were  the 
criminal's  own  spontaneous  desire  to  confess,  or 
whether  this  confession  were  the  result  of  the 
religious  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  representa- 
tions of  his  holy  visitor  :  but  certain  it  is  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  hour  the  presence  of  the 
governor  was  requested.  A  full  confession  was 
then  made  ;  and  the  wretched  man  avowed  that 
it  was  he,  as  suspicion  had  already  indicated,  who 
had  hurled  the  unfortunate  Count  of  Carboni  from 
the  cliffs  at  Dover  about  a  twelvemonth  back." 
The  newspaper  went  on  to  assure  its  readers  that 
the  governor  of  the  prison  had  duly  warned  Luigi 
that  bis  confession  would  be  used  as  evidence 
against  him  ;  but  the  criminal  seemed  to  have 
completely  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act  :  his 
language  was  most  ountrite  —  his  demeanour  most 
becoming.     "  It  can  only  therefore  be    as  a  mere 


matter  of  form,"  added  the  journal,  "  that  he  will 
appear  this  day  before  the  magistrate  accordintr  to 
the  period  of  the  second  remand ;  for  if  he  repeat 
his  confession — as  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
— he  will  ba  at  once  committed  to  Newgate  for 
trial  at  the  next  session  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court." 

Such  was  the  statement  made  by  the  news- 
paper ;  and  I  was  certainly  glad  to  receive  this 
corroboration  of  the  intelligence  communicated 
by  Beatrice  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  turn 
which  circumstances  now  appeared  to  be  taking, 
would  absolve  me  from  the  necessity  of  any  active 
intervention  therein ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  if  ever  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be 
inflicted,  it  was  in  the  case  of  such  a  wretch  as 
Luigi.  Therefore  on  this  ground  I  was  well  pleased 
to  think  that  justice  would  not  be  cheated  of  its 
due. 

I  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  appear  at  the  police-office  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  give  my  testimony  in  case  Luigi 
should  change  his  mind  and  refuse  to  repeat  ia 
the  magistrate's  presence  the  confession  which  ho 
had  made  to  the  priest  and  the  governor,  when  a 
police-officer  called  at  the  house.  This  was  one  of 
those  who  had  arrested  Luigi  a  fortnight  back— 
the  same  one  who  had  promised  to  give  me  all 
necessary  information,  and  who  had  brought  me 
the  summons  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  this  par- 
ticular day.  I  ordered  that  he  should  be  shown 
into  the  dining-room,  for  Mary  Glentworth  was 
getting  somewhat  nervous  and  restless  on  account 
of  her  peculiar  condition  ;  and  I  did  not  therefore 
choose  that  a  constable  should  be  shown  into  the 
apartment  where  we  were  seated  together. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you.  Miss,"  began  tho 
police-officer,  when  I  repaired  to  the  dining-room, 
"  that  there  is  no  need  for  your  attendance  to-day 
at  the  court;  and  I  have  sent  one  of  my  mates  to 
give  the  same  notice  to  the  Countess  of  Carboni." 

"I  have  just  been  reading,"  I  said,  "in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  murderer  has  made  a  full 
confession " 

"And  so  much  the  better.  Miss,  for  you  !"  replied 
the  policeman  ;  "  for  it  will  save  you  a  world  of 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Police-courts  ain't  the 
places  for  young  ladies  to  appear  in.  But  this 
confession-business  is  rather  a  bad  job  for  me  and 
my  mate  which  is  my  pardner  in  getting  up  the 
case." 

I  could  not  for  the  moment  comprehend  what 
the  officer  meant  by  "  pardner,"  until  the  next  in- 
stant it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  malpronuncia- 
tion  of  the  word  "  partner."  I  therefore  said, 
"  How  does  it  so  materially  affect  your  interest  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see.  Miss,"  answered  the  constable, 
smoothing  down  his  beaver  hat  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  "  it's  sheer  money  out  of  our  pocket.  The 
more  we  have  to  do  in  getting  together  witnesses, 
watching  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  and  then 
attending  it  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  the  trial  cornea 
on,  the  more  we  are  off  regular  duty — which  is  a 
blessin'  in  the  first  place;  and  then  the  better  fees 
we  get  on  the  day  of  trial,  which  is  an  advantage 
in  the  second  place." 

I  was  about  to  remind  the  officer  that  he  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  that  tho  criminal  should  have 
been  led  to  such  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  to  make  as 
much  atonement  as   he   could   by  means  of  con- 
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fessioD,  when  it  occurred  to  me  bow  vaia  it  was 
to  remonstrate  with  a  man  who  evidently  regarded 
the  whole  affair  in  a  mere  business  view  and 
selfish  light.  Then  remembering  that  he  had 
been  civil  and  attentive  to  me,  I  placed  half  a 
sovereign  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Perhaps  this  will 
in  some  way  indemnify  you  for  the  loss  vou  fancy 
you  sustain.  But  tell  me,"  I  continued,  thus  cut- 
ting short  his  thanks,  "  what  if  the  prisoner 
should  change  his  mind  and  not  presently  make 
the  promised  confession  ?  Should  I  not  in  this 
case  be  required  to  attend?  Besides,  for  certain  j 
reasons  I  would  rather  do  so."  j 

"Why,    Miss,    in    that    case,"    responded    the  | 
officer,  "  we  should  ask  for  another  remand ;  and  I 
as  it  is  three  weeks  to   the   next   sessions,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  case  properly.     At  all 
events  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  need  for  i 
your  attendance  to-day." 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  whether  Dame  Betty  would  avail  herself 
of  the  forthcoming  proceedings  to  make  any 
statement  and  carry  her  threat  into  execution 
in  reference  to  St.  Clair.  I  therefore  said,  "  If 
you  have  time  after  the  examination  I  should 
like  to  know  the  result." 

"I  will  call,  Miss,"  responded  the  oQicer.  "The 
case  will  be  taken  first  immediately  after  the  night 
charges;  and  if  the  confession  is  made — as  1  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be— it  will  only  be  the  work  of  an 
hour,  taking  down  the  depositions  and  every- 
thing. I  shall  therefore  be  able  to  call  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  if  that  hour  is  convenient  to 
yourself." 

"I  shall  be  at  home,"  I  rejoined:  and  the  officer 
then  took  his  departure. 

I  need  not  say  that  during  the  interval  I  ex- 
perienced some  little  degree  of  suspense  as  to  how 
matters  might  progress :  but  there  was  the  certain 
presentiment  in  my  soul  that  the  web  was  closing 
rapidly  in  around  Edwin  St.  Clair, — that  web 
which  his  own  iniquities  had  woven  1  I  had  seen 
on  the  preceding  evening  that  Dame  Betty  was 
resolved  to  bring  about  a  crash,  even  though  she 
herself  should  go  down  with  it.  And  then  too  I 
thought  that  apart  from  the  measures  that  I  my- 
self was  taking  to  put  an  end  to  the  criminal  career 
of  St.  Clair,  other  circumstances  would  transpire 
and  other  agencies  were  at  work  to  bring  about 
his  downfall,  as  if  heaven  itself  were  resolved  that 
his  course  of  crime  should  be  now  forthwith  ar- 
rested. And  furthermore,  as  I  reviewed  all  those 
bygone  matters  into  which  I  had  obtained  an  in- 
sight, and  of  which  •!  had  something  more  than 
a  bare  suspicion — though  I  was  utterly  without 
evidence  to  prove  them  in  a  court  of  justice — I 
felt  convinced  that  the  exposure  of  St.  Clair's 
guilt  would  in  a  particular  sense  involve  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine;  and  I  could  not  help  shuddering 
when  I  refiected  how  probable  it  was  that  a  being 
with  whom  I  Lad  once  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
might  at  no  very  distant  period  be  arraigned  for 
her  own  turpitude  in  the  presence  of  a  criminal 
tribunal ! 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  officer  returnei3;  I  again  received  him  alone ; 
and  he  at  once  said,  "  It  is  all  over.  Miss.  The 
Italian  has  confessed — and  he  has  been  committed 
for  trial." 
"  And  what  were  the  circumstances  ? — I  mean 


did  anything  particular  transpire?"  I  asked,  some- 
what faulteringly ;  for  I  was  full  of  nervous  sus. 
pense. 

"  Nothing  very  particular.  Miss,"  replied  the 
officer.  "The  Italian  looked  very  demure  and 
penitent — but  still  he  had  a  vile  han,;r-dog  aspect, 
and  I  thought  that  if  ever  any  one  deserved  goiu^ 
to  the  gallows,  it  was  him.  First  of  all  the  busi- 
ness about  poor  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  entered  into; 
and  the  Italian  at  once  said  he  would  give  no 
trouble  in  the  matter,  but  would  admit  that  he 
had  thrown  the  vitriol.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  supposed  it  was  wondered  why  he  could  have 
done  such  a  wicked  thing;  but  he  would  rather 
not  give  any  explanation — he  had  privately  cm- 
fessed  everything  to  a  priest,  and  that  was  sufE^ 
cient.  The  magistrate  of  course  told  him  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  say  any  more  than  he  thought 
fit.  Ah,  Miss!  the  fellow  speaks  English  uncom- 
monly well !  I  only  wish  I  could  speak  Italian  half 
as  glib ;  for  who  knows  of  what  use  it  might  be 
to  one  ?  " 

"And  in  reference  to  the  other  case?"  I  in- 
quired, 

"Oh,  that  wag  also  entered  into— and  then  the 
Italian  went  on  to  make  his  promised  confession. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  late  Count  of  Carboni;  but  that  in  the 
month  of  M^areh  of  last  year,  events  transpired 
which  compelled  him  to  leave  his  lordship's  service. 
He  was  driven  mad,  he  said,  by  this  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  did  not  however  explain. 
Some  months  afterwards— that  is  to  say  in  October, 
also  of  last  year — he  was  at  Dover,  when  he  saw 
the  Count,  who  was  living  privately  at  a  little  villa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Luigi  was  in 
distress,  and  asked  the  Count  to  relieve  him ;  but 
his  lordship  spurned  him  from  his  presence.  Then 
Luigi  was  determined  to  be  avenged.  He  watched 
the  Count — he  dogged  him  on  the  cliffs  at  night- 
fall— he  aguin  accosted  him — a  few  sharp  angry 
words  ensued — Luigi  sprang  at  his  lordship — there 
was  a  tussle — and  all  was  soon  over," 

"  And  was  this  the  entire  explanation  which  the 
criminal  gave  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  only  added  that  he  was  very,  very  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done,"  replied  the  police-constable; 
"  and  that  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed 
since  that  fatal  night,  he  had  not  been  in  his  right 
senses.  It  was  therefore,  he  said,  in  a  species  of 
madness  he  had  done  the  diabolical  deed  of  throw- 
ing the  vitriol  at  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  That  was  all. 
The  magistrate  thereupon  committed  Luigi  for 
trial.at  next  month's  sessions  of  the  Central  Cri- 
minaljCourt.  There  is  no  doubt,  Miss,"  added  the 
police-officer,  "  that  when  the  sessions  come  on 
the  Italian  will  be  arraigned  only  for  the  Carboni 
case,  as  that  is  the  simplest — and,  as  the  clerk  of 
the  court  just  now  said,  the  murder  was  direct  and 
positive  upon  the  man's  own  confession,  requiring 
no  corroborative  evidence  of  any  kind." 

"  And  this  was  all  that  took  place  ?"  I  inquired, 
wondering  whether  anything  would  now  be  said  in 
reference  to  Dame  Betty. 

"That  was  all,  Miss,"  rejoined  the  constable. 
"  The  Italian  was  removed;  and  by  this  time  he  is 
in  Newgate.  The  sessions  come  on  on  the  sixtiiof 
next  month;  and  his  business  will  soon  be  dune 
for" 

I  gave  the  constable  another  fee  ;  and  he  took 
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bis  departure.  I  was  again  rejoiced  to  think  that 
circumstances  should  have  so  progressed  as  to  save 
me  the  necessity  of  going  forward  to  make  those 
statements  which  would  have  thrown  a  slur  upon 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Zarab  :  but  I  won- 
dered that  Dame  Betty  should  bave  been  absent 
from  the  police-court — or  at  least  that  she  should 
bave  abstained  from  taking  any  step  in  pur- 
suance of  the  menaces  she  had  so  emphatically 
beld  out.  I  thought  that  she  must  bave  cooled 
over  the  matter,  and  must  have  preferred  consult- 
ing her  own  safety  to  the  adoption  of  a  courso 
wbich  would  bave  involved  herself  in  ruin  along 
with  others. 

Three  weeks  now  passed  away  ;  and  during  this 
interval  I  neither  beard  nor  saw  anything  of  the 
old  gipsy-woman.  I  told  Beda  that  I  bad  reason 
to  believe  that  she  was  in  London  :  but  my  faithful 
dependant  also  failed  to  encounter  ber.  I  saw 
Beatrice  three  or  four  times  :  I  learnt  that  Signor 
Ludovico  Marano  was  remaining  in  the  British 
metropolis  ;  but  I  did  not  again  fall  in  with  bim 
during  this  period.  I  however  could  full  well 
guess — though  I  did  not  mention  my  idea  to  Bea- 
trice— that  be  was  anxious  to  behold  the  condem- 
nation and  execution  of  tbe  man  who  bad  been  the 
cause  of  his  beloved  cousin's  dreadful  death.  In 
reference  to  Luigi  himself,  I  read  occasional  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers.  He  continued  most 
contiite  and  devout,  according  to  those  statements  ; 
and  be  was  frequently  attended  by  the  Italian 
Catholic  priest  who  bad  in  tbe  first  instance  urged 
him  to  confession. 

But  during  this  interval  of  three  weeks,  an  oc- 
currence took  place  which  seemed  partly  to  corro- 
borate my  recently  formed  idea  that  Edwin  St. 
Clair's  star  was  on  the  wane.  There  was  a  sud- 
den breaking  up  of  the  Ministry  to  which  be 
belonged  ;  and  he  was  ejected  from  office.  It  was 
then  said  that  gross  mismanagement  and  favour- 
itism had  been  displayed  in  the  department  over 
which  be  bad  presided  ;  and  though  some  few  jour- 
nals defended  bim,  alleging  that  bis  enemies  were 
now  bestowing  a  coward  kick  upon  tbe  dead  lion, 
and  bis  conduct  bad  beea  uoimpeacbuble, — yet  the 
great  majority  of  the  public  prints  animadverted 
severely  upon  bis  Ministerial  conduct,  and  declared 
that  when  parliament  should  meet  again  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  strict  investigation  into  it. 

And  now  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  commenced,  on  a  Monday  morning  as  usual. 
The  Eecorder,  in  making  bis  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Luigi.  His  lordship's 
observations  were  however  brief;  for  be  said  that 
tbe  Grand  Jury  would  bave  no  difficulty  in  finding 
true  bills  on  the  prisoner's  own  confession.  These 
bills  were  found  accordingly.  The  trial— if  such 
it  could  be  called,  when  a  culprit  intended  to  plead 
guilty — was  to  take  place  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing; and  again  I  wondered  whether  Dame  Betty 
would  seize  that  occasion  to  take  any  step  in  pur- 
suance of  ber  menace,  or  whether  she  had  alto- 
gether abandoned  the  idea  in  regard  to  her  own 
Bafety. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing— and  I  was  seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
Mary  Glentworth  being  at  the  theatre — I  was 
thinking  bow  tbe  events  of  the  morrow  would  pass 
off,— when  Beda  came  rushing  into  tbe  apartment, 
followed  ty  William  LardueA     The  looks  of  both 


were  troubled  ;  and  by  the  general  excitement  of 
their  manner  I  saw  that  something  had  happened. 

"  Oh,  dear  Miss  !"  exclaimed  Beda :  "  the  rose- 
wood box " 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  I  demanded,  glancing  towards 
William  ;  but  not  perceiving  it  in  his  bands,  my 
suspicion  of  some  mishap  was  conGrmed. 

1  should  here  observe  that  it  was  about  five 
weeks  since  William  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
procuring  the  rosewood  box,  and  that  be  bad 
hitherto  failed  in  accomplishinor  his  design. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Percy !"  he  said,  with  a 
troubled  countenance:  "but  I  did  my  best,— and 
if  I  have  been  forestalled  by  another " 

"Forestalled?"  I  ejaculated.  "What  do  you 
mean,  William  ?  " 

"  I  mean.  Miss,"  he  mournfully  responded,  "that 
what  I  have  failed  in  seven  weeks  to  do,  an  old 
gipsy  has  done  in  a  single  day — nay,  almost  in  a 
single  hour!" 

"And  that  gipsy!"  exclaimed  Beda,  "is  Dame 
Betty  !  I  am  sure  of  it  by  William's  description  1 " 

"  I  thought  so,"  I  remarked,  "  the  moment  I 
heard  the  statement  made  !" — and  now  I  was  smit- 
ten with  the  conviction  that  the  wily  old  hag  bad 
been  merely  biding  her  time,  and  that  something 
was  pending  for  the  morrow.  "But  explain  your- 
self, William.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  to  blame  — 
and  I  shall  not  be  in  baste  to  accuse  you  of 
neglect." 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Miss  1"  he  said,  in  accents  of 
fervour.  "  What  I  bave  to  tell  you  is  but  short. 
In  the  first  instance,  as  you  know,  Mrs.  Holman, 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  housekeeper,  took  a  fancy  to  mo'-- 
and  treated  me  with  kindness.  I  soon  got  a  foot- 
ing in  the  house,  taking  great  care  however  to 
avoid  encountering  Mr.  St.  Clair  himself — which 
was  not  very  difficult,  for  he  is  so  seldom  at  home. 
I  devised  every  plan — I  watched  every  opportu- 
nity. I  pretended  to  admire  the  furniture  and  the 
pictures  in  the  different  rooms,  and  to  be  always 
anxious  to  go  over  the  house.  Mrs.  Holman  used 
to  humour  me,  as  she  fancied  she  was  doing :  but 
I  never  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rosewood  box. 
I  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  numerous  curiosities  which  were  lying 
about, — hinting  that  there  might  be  others  locked 
up,  and  which  I  should  like  to  see.  She  did  open 
several  cabinets  and  cupboards,  displaying  a  variety 
of  curious  things — but  never  the  one  for  which  I 
was  so  anxiously  on  the  look-out.  Indeed,  I  never 
could  get  her  to  take  me  into  her  master's  bed- 
room— where,  from  the  information  you  originally 
sent  me  by  Beda,  Miss,  I  thought  the  rosewood 
box  must  must  probably  be  secured.  Thus  the 
time  has  passed  until  now." 

"  Proceed,  William,"  I  said.  "  You  bave  done 
all  that  you  could  in  the  matter;  and  less  than 
ever  am  I  disposed  to  blame  you  for  failure." 

"lam  now  going  to  speak  of  to-day.  Miss," 
resumed  Lardner.  "  Mr.  St.  Clair  wont  out  shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and  I  called 
as  usual  upon  Mrs.  Holman.  As  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  house,  I  saw  an  old  gipsy  woman  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  iu  earnest  conversation 
with  a  girl  whom  I  at  once  recognised  to  be  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  housemaid — Emma  by  name.  She  is  a 
good-looking  young  woman — fresh  from  the  coun- 
try, for  she  has  only  been  in  the  service  some  few 
weeks;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  I  had  noticed 
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that  she  was  very  vain  and  conceited,  on  the  other 
hand  I  had  found  her  to  bo  equally  credulous  and 
eilly.  The  gipsy-woman's  back  was  turned  to- 
wards me — and  so  I  did  not  recognise  her :  for 
otherwise  I  should  have  known  who  she  was,  as  I 
have  on  two  or  three  occasions  seen  Dame  Betty, 
She  was  dressed  in  a  mean  shabby  style,  with  an 
old  brown  cloak,  and  a  stick :  but  I  had  not  an 
idea  who  she  was, — for  I  only  know  the  hag 
slightly.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  she  was 
pretending  to  tell  Emma's  fortune;  and  I  was 
half  inclined  to  go  and  interrupt  the  proceeding — 
when  it  struck  me  that  I  had  no  business  to  in- 
terfere— and  besides  which,  that  Emma  in  her 
mingled  pride,  conceit,  and  vanity,  would  be  sure 
to  take  it  in  ill  part  and  bid  me  mind  my  own 
business.  Then  I  thought  of  re-entering  the 
house  and  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  Mrs. 
Holman,  so  that  she  might  gently  remonstrate 
with  Emma  and  prevent  her  from  foolishly  parting 
with  her  money  in  future.  But  then  I  reflected 
that  the  housekeeper  was  a  strange-tempered 
woman,  and  that  she  might  dismiss  Emma  from 
the  service ;  so  that  I  should  have  been  sorry  to 
become  the  cause  of  the  poor  girl  losing  her 
place.  Thus  I  did  nothing  in  the  matter,  but  re- 
turned into  my  master's  own  house.  I  soon 
ceased  to  think  of  the  affair — hours  passed  on — 
and  it  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  when  Sir 
Eubert  Temple  sent  me  to  the  post-ofEce  with  his 
letters.  At  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
bouse,  I  beheld  two  figures  through  the  dusk 
which  was  beginning  to  close  in ;  and  I  again  re- 
cognised Emma  and  the  old  gipsy.  But  still  I 
knew  not  it  was  Darae  Betty;  for  on  perceiving 
a  person  coming,  Emma  gave  the  gipsy  some- 
thing—I could  not  distinguish  what.  The  crone 
thrust  it  under  her  cloak — and  they  separated  :  the 
dame  hastened  oiF  in  one  direction ;  and  Emma, 
being  compelled  to  pass  me  on  her  way  to  the 
back  gate  of  her  master's  house,  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation on  recognising  me.  'Don't  say  that  you 
saw  me  talking  to  an  old  gipsy  !'  she  entreatingly 
exclaimed  ;  '  for  Mrs.  Holman  would  be  so  angry, 
and  would  turn  me  away  !' — I  promised  that  I 
would  not  say  anything  unnecessarily  to  do  her 
an  injury;  and  I  was  beginning  to  remonstrate 
whea  she  flippantly  ejaculated  that  '  it  was  her 
business,'  and  glided  away  from  me.  I  proceeded 
to  the  post ;  and  perhaps  half-an-hour  elapsed  be- 
fore I  returned  as  I  had  other  little  commissions  to 
execute,  one  of  which  was  for  Mrs.  Holman  her- 
self. Therefore  on  my  way  home,  I  called  at  Mr. 
St.  Clair's ;  and  on  entering  the  servants'  hall,  I 
found  the  domestics  in  great  excitement  and  con- 
sternation. But  Emma  was  not  there.  Before  I 
could  utter  a  single  syllable  of  inquiry,  the  par- 
lour-bell rang  furiously  twice.  That  was  a  signal 
for  Mrs.  Holman,  The  worthy  woman  was 
greatly  troubled;  and  she  rushed  up-stairs.  I 
asked  what  was  the  matter?  One  of  the  footmen 
told  me  that  his  master,  on  returning  home  about 
ten  minutes  back,  had  retired  to  his  chamber 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  that  he  had  quickly 
discovered  the  disappearance  of  a  curiously  carved 
rosewood  box  from  a  cupboard  in  his  dressing- 
room.  It  further  appeared  that  when  this  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  servants'  hall,  Emma 
Lad  changed  colour,  and  had  looked  altogether  so 
exceedingly  liighteued  that  atteutioa  was  imme- 


diately riveted  upou  her.  Mrs.  Holman  de- 
manded if  she  knew  anything  of  the  bos  ?  She 
threw  herself  shrieking  upon  a  chair,  exclaiming 
something  about  a  gipsy.  This  was  reported  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  immediately  summoned  Emma 
up  into  the  parlour,  where  she  had  been  but  for  a 
few  minutes  when  the  bell  rang  for  Mrs.  Holman, 
as  I  have  just  described.  I  did  not  say  any  thin  ;- 
about  having  beheld  Emma  with  the  old  gipsy ; 
but  it  struck  me  that  the  very  object  which  I  had 
seen  the  girl  give  the  crone,  was  of  a  size  and  ap- 
pearance to  correspond  with  that  box  ;  and  I  won- 
dered at  the  strange  coincidence  that  another 
should  have  been  intriguing  to  obtain  that  which 
I  myself  had  for  six  or  seven  weeks  been  labouring 
to  procure.  In  a  few  minutes  down  came  Mrs. 
Holman,  crying  bitterly  and  saying  that  Emma 
had  confessed  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
cajoled  by  the  gipsy  into  procuring  the  bos  by 
aid  of  false  keys  which  the  crone  had  given  her  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  different  cupboards 
till  she  should  find  it.  It  furthermore  appeared 
that  the  gipsy  had  held  out  all  kinds  of  brilliant 
promises,  about  a  lord  for  a  husband,  and  a  car- 
riage and  four,  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense  of  that 
sort,  to  induce  the  girl  to  procure  the  bos,  which 
the  crone  had  promised  to  return  on  the  morrow. 
Emma  said  that  she  was  overawed  by  the  fact 
that  the  gipsy  should  possess  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  box  being  in  the  house  at  all ;  and  when 
she  found  that  box— answering,  as  it  did,  the 
exact  description  given  of  it  by  the  crone — she 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  was  gifted 
with  preterhuman  powers,  Mrs.  Holman  had 
been  inclined  to  discharge  the  girl  on  the  spot : 
but  Mr,  St.  Clair  suddenly  seemed  to  make  light 
of  the  matter — promised  Emma  his  forgiveness — 
— and  expressed  his  wish  that  nothing  more  might 
bo  said  on  the  subject— while  as  for  putting 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  could  not  think 
of  bringing  such  a  ridiculous  scandal  upon  his 
household.  There  the  matter  ended;  and  I  hast- 
ened away  to  bring  you.  Miss  Percy,  the  informa- 
tion which  I  feared  would  vex  you  very  much. 
But  again  I  assure  you.  Miss  Percy,  that  it  has 
not  been  through " 

"  And  I  again  assure  you,  William,"  I  inter- 
rupted him,  "  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
you  to  make  so  many  apologies  or  afflict  your- 
self upon  the  point.  And  now  tell  me— did  you 
happen  to  hear  whether  Mr.  St.  Clair  exhibited 
any  particular  emotion  on  receiving  a  description 
of  the  gipsy  woman  ? — for  such  a  description  ho 
was  certain  to  demand " 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information.  Miss,  on  the 
subject,"  rejoined  Lardner.  "  Mrs.  Holman  did 
not  breathe  a  syllable  id  allusion  thereto.  But 
this  she  did  say,  that  it  was  quite  astonishing  how 
suddenly  her  master's  manner  changed,  and  how 
from  the  excitement  of  furious  anger  his  mood 
altered  all  in  a  moment  into  the  calmest  compo- 
sure, when  he  insisted  that  nothing  more  should 
be  said  upon  the  subject.  And  now  tell  me,  Miss 
Percy — is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
are  there  any  means  by  which  I  may  still  testify 
my  zeal  and  devotion  towards  you?" 

"  No,  William,"  I  responded :  "  there  is  nothing 
now  which  you  can  do  for  me." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  for  his  good  inten- 
tions ;  and  I  bade  him  remaiu  to  pass  the  rest  of 
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the  evening  with  Beda.  When  I  was  alone,  I 
reviewed  all  that  I  had  just  heard  from  William's 
lips;  and  I  thought  to  m>self,  "  St.  Clair  endea- 
voured  to  carry  oif  the  matter  with  a  cool  indiffer- 
ence in  the  presence  of  his  servants  when  once 
they  began  speaking  of  the  intervention  of  the 
police.  But  at  this  moment  he  must  be  a  prey  to 
the  most  poignant  terrors  !  Doubtless  he  suspects 
only  too  well  who  the  old  gipsy  crone  was ;  and 
perhaps  he  is  wondering  why  she  turns  against 
bim.  In  what  horrible  uncertainty  must  his  mind 
be  plunged  !— how  he  must  be  racking  his  imagi- 
nation with  wild  bewildering  conjectures  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  that  Dame  Betty  can  mean  to 
make  of  the  rosewood  box  and  its  contents  !  But 
will  he  remain  in  England  ?  or  will  he  fly  ?  Will 
he  admit  to  himself  that  the  web  is  closing 
in  around  him  P  or  will  he  still  remain  in  the  in- 
fafuated  belief  that  the  favourable  stars  of  his  des- 
tiny can  never  cease  to  shine  ?  Ah !  not  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  would  I  endure  the 
mental  excruciations  which  at  this  moment  that 
wretched  man  must  be  suffering  !" 

I  was  still  pursuing  the  same  course  of  medita- 
tions, when  I  retired  to  rest.  I  awoke  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning ;  and  when  Beda  made  her 
appearance  to  assist  in  my  toilet,  I  said  to  her, 
"I  entertain  a  presentiment  that  the  day  will  not 
pass  without  some  event  of  signal  importance  in 
relerence  to  Edwin  St.  Clair." 

"  In  was  an  evil  moment  for  him,"  remarked 
Beda,  "  when  Dame  Betty  turned  round  upon  him. 
She  is  horribly  vindictive  !— and  in  the  pursuit  of 
her  vengeance  she  would  even  sacrifice  her  own 
safety— or  at  least  boldly  disregard  it." 

"  But  still  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  she 
will  act  in  the  present  instance,"  I  observed,  "and 
what  course  she  purposes  to  adopt:  for  as  Luigi  is 
is  to  undergo  no  trial,  there  can  be  no  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  late  Mrs,  St.  Clair's  death," 

It  would  be  however  a  mere  waste  of  time  for 
me  to  place  on  record  all  the  ideas  which  passed 
through  my  imagination  after  I  bad  risen  in  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  day.  I  was  full  of 
suspense  in  reference  to  what  might  occur  at  the 
Old  Bailey;  and  I  will  confess  that  I  longed  to  be 
present  in  the  court  and  contemplate  the  proceed- 
ings. But  inasmuch  as  I  am  by  no  means  de- 
sirous that  the  reader  should  be  kept  similarly  in 
suspense,  I  will  hasten  to  pursue  the  thread  of  my 
narrative. 

I  remained  at  home,  expecting  that  from  some 
source  or  another  I  should  receive  tidings  of 
whatsoever  was  passing,  and  indeed  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  William  Lardnor  intended  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court.  The  timepiece  upon  the  mantel  in  the 
drawing-room  was  just  proclaiming  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  I  heard  footsteps  come  rushing  up  the 
staircase — the  door  of  the  apartment  was  literally 
burst  open — and  William  made  his  appearance, 
exclaiming,  "  Ah,  what  a  scene.  Miss !  what  a 
scene  !     He  is  in  custody  !" 

"  Who  ?  who  ?"  I  demanded  :  "  who  is  in  cus- 
tody ?" 

"  Mr.  St.  Clair!"  was  the  answer. 

At  the  same  moment  a  carriage  drove  rapidly 
up  to  the  front  door  of  the  house :  I  hastened  to 
the  wiudow — and  I  beheld  the  Countess  of  Car- 
boni  alighting.     It  instantaneously  struck  me  that 


she  had  been  present  at  the  proceedings  at  the 
Old  Bailey, — though  on  the  last  occasion  when  I 
saw  her  she  had  not  dropped  the  slightest  hint 
that  such  was  her  intention. 

"  And  you  say  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  is  arrested  f" 
I  exclaimed  in  an  excited  tone,  as  I  again  turned 
towards  William  Lardner. 

"Yes,  Miss  I — and  he  has  been  carried  ofif  to 
the  police-office  to  be  examined  before  the  magis- 
trate !  And  old  Dame  Betty  has  gone  as  his  ac- 
cuser—and there  is  Emma — and  poor  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  maid " 

"  Then  hasten  you,  William,  to  the  police- 
office,"  I  said:  "learn  the  result — and  bring  the 
tidings  hither.  Ah  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
ask  about  Luigi  ?" 

"Condemned  to  death.  Miss." 

"  Yes  —  condemned  to  death  !"  repeated  the 
voice  of  Beatrice,  who  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room. 

" And  you  were  there,  doubtless?"  I  exclaimed 
to  my  friend,  who  thus  made  her  appearance  as 
William  Lardner  was  departing  to  execute  the 
commission  with  which  I  had  charged  him. 

"  Yes — I  was  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court," 
replied  Beatrice.  "  And,  Ob,  what  a  scene!  But 
doubtless  you  have  already  learnt " 

"Yes— that  St.  Clair  is  arrested,"  I  said. 

"Arrested  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,"  ejacu- 
lated Beatrice, — "  or  else  as  the  accomplice  in  her 
suicide.  You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  Ellen, 
the  astonishment  and   dismay — the    wonder    and 

excitement In  short,  I  never  beheld    such  a 

scene !" 

"It  must  have  been  most  startling!"  I  ex- 
claimed.    "But do  tell  me,  Beatrice " 

"  Then,  you  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  no  par- 
ticulars?" said  the  Countess  of  Carboni. 

"  With  none,"  I  replied.  "  I  had  just  learnt 
that  St.  Clair  was  arrested  when  your  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door.  And  now  tell  me  what 
took  place." 

"  I  must  enter  somewhat  into  details,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Carboni.  "It  was  not  until  last  even- 
ing that  I  even  thought  of  being  present  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  to-day " 

"  And  perhaps,"  I  interjected,  "  Signer  Ludovico 
Marano  suggested  the  idea  P" 

"Yes,  he  did,  Ellen — and  it  is  useless  to  deny 
it.  Besides,"  added  Beatrice,  with  a  certain  dis- 
play of  dignified  independence,  "  why  should  I 
not  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination  ?" 

"  You  have  a  perfect  right,  my  dear  Beatrice," 
I  responded.  "  Well,  last  evening  you  formed 
the  idea " 

"But  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind,"  resumed 
the  Countess,  "  until  this  morning,  when  Signor 
Marano  called  again — and  though  my  sister  and 
brother-in-law  somewhat  objected " 

"  Yet  you  went,  Beatrice,"  I  said,  somewhat 
impatient  for  the  forthcoming  narrative. 

"Yes — I  went  under  the  escort  of  Signor 
Marano.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ellen— and  I  do 
not  think  you  will  altogether  hate  me  for  the  con- 
fession—I longed  to  hear  the  death-sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  wretch  whose  iniquities  had 
caused  the  death  of  Angelo  Marano.  But  I  see 
you  are  impatient!  Well,  then,  I  accompanied 
Ludovico: — we  found  a  great  number-of  persona 
collected  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of  the  Old 
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Bailey — and  when  we  alighted  from  the  carriage 
and  inquired  our  way  to  the  gallery  of  the  court 
we  were  at  first  assured  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  find  room,  for  it  was  already  so  much 
crowded.  However,  by  dint  of  feeing  the  officials, 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  seats  in  the  gallery,  which 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  court,  was  exces- 
sively thronged.  The  proceedings  were  just  com- 
mencing :  the  Judges  had  taken  their  seats— the 
Jury  were  being  sworn.  The  prisoner  was  not  as 
yet  in  the  dock.  I  accordingly  had  leisure  to 
glance  around  ;  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Eight  Honourable  Edwin  St.  Clair,  in  the  body  of 
the  court.  I  saw  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  where  I  was  sitting  pointing 
Out  St.  Clair  to  their  neighbours:  and  one  of  those 
individuals  said,  'It  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
come  to  hear  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
the  wretch  who  was  the  cause  of  his  wife's  death.' 
—It  struck  me  that  St.  Clair  was  exceedingly 
pale  :  and  I  observed  that  he  kept  looking  all 
around  as  if  to  ascertain  who  were  present.  But 
at  the  time  little  did  I  suspect  why  he  was  so  un- 
easy ;  Presently  the  prisoner  was  introduced  into 
the  dock " 

"  And  what  was  Lis  demeanour,  Beatrice  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  It  seemed  firm  and  collected — but  mournful 
—deeply  mournful,"  answered  Beatrice,  speaking 
slowly  as  if  she  had  to  search  for  words  in  order 
to  express  her  meaning  adequately.  "  But  I 
could  not  obtain  a  very  good  view  of  his  counte- 
nance," she  continued,  speaking  more  quickly  ; 
"  for  where  I  sat  in  the  gallery,  his  back  was  for 
the  most  part  turned  towards  me  as  I  looked 
down  into  the  dock." 

"  And  the  proceedings  quicklj^commenced  ?"  I 
said  inquiringly.  "  But  All  '  I  forgot  to  ask— was 
the  Italian  Catholic  priest  present  P" 

"  Yes— no— I  am  not  sure,"  responded  Beatrice, 
with  what  seemed  for  an  instant  to  be  a  slight 
degree  of  confusion :  but  I  quickly  forgot  the 
little  incident  in  the  excitement  of  the  narrative 
on  which  she  forthwith  entered.  "TheClorkof 
the  Court,"  she  hastily  went  on  to  say,  "read  the 
deposition  of  the  prisoner's  confession  made  at  the 
police  court  three  weeks  ago " 

"  The  confession  of  both  crimes  do  you  mean  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Beatrice, — "  only  the  confession  in 
respect  to  the  fearful  scene  upon  the  Dover  cliffs ; 
and  when  the  Clerk  had  finished  reading,  he  asked 
whether  the  prisoner  purposed  to  plead  G-uilty 
likewise  in  the  presence  of  that  tribunal  ?  He 
answered  in  a  firm  voice  that  he  did.  There  was 
some  little  conversation  carried  on  in  a  whisper 
between  the  Judges  ;  and  then  they  were  about  to 
put  on  the  black  caps,  when  a  shrill  screaming 
voice  yelled  out,  'Is  there  not  to  be  any  inquiry 
into  the  other  matter  ?' —  A.11  was  astonishment 
and  excitement  in  the  court ;  and  the  Clerk  cried, 
'Silence,  woman!' — I  looked,  and  I  saw  an  aged 
female,  tolerably  decently  dressed,  leaning  upon  a 
stick,  making  her  way  through  the  crowd;  and 
then  the  next  moment  I  beheld  Mr.  St.  Clair  en- 
deavouring  to  force  a  still  more  rapid  exit.  At 
the  moment  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
there  could  be  any  connexion  between  the  two 
incidents, — I  mean  the  presence  of  the  old  woman 
and  the  attempted  retreat  of  St.  Clair :  but  the 


nest  instant  an  announcement  was  made  which 
electrified  the  whole  court." 

"  An  announcement  by  that  old  gipsy  ?"  I  anx- 
iously asked. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Beatrice :  "  for  forth  from  her 
lips  pealed  the  screaming,  shrieking  words — '  Seize 
upon  St.  Clair  !  arrest  him  I  he  was  the  murderer  o£ 
his  own  wife!' — Of  course  everybody  fancied  that 
it  was  some  unfortunate  madwoman  who  had  found 
her  way  into  the  court;  and  a  couple  of  constables 
had  already  seized  upon  her,  when  she  yelled  out, 
'Uahand  me,  or  I  shall  serve  you  as  St.  Clair 
served  my  grand-daughter,  his  unfortunate  wife ! 
TLiis  flower  is  poisoned!'  she  vociferated,  at  the 
same  time  producing  from  a  small  rosewood  box 
something  that  looked  like  a  faded  white  rose.  You 
cannot  conceive,  my  dear  Ellen,  how  acute  was  the 
suspense  displayed  by  every  fixed  look  and  by 
every  suspended  breath  throughout  that  hall  of 
justice;  and  all  that  I  am  telling  you  passed  with 
an  exceeding  rapidity.  The  police  constables  fell 
back  at  the  terrible  announcement  of  the  flower 
being  poisoned:  the  crowd  opened  likewise,  recoil- 
ing in  alarm  :  and  the  hag  made  her  way  straight 
to  the  barristers'  table.  Even  the  learned  gentle- 
men themselves  seemed  to  dislike  the  contiguity 
ot  the  hag  with  the  flower  which  she  had  an- 
nounced to  be  poisoned:  for  they  shrank  back  from 
her  presence.  '  Ah  !  I  see  that  you  do  not  doubt 
it !'  ejaculated  the  dame:  '  but  still  you  shall  have 
proof!'  " 

"Proof?  What  in  the  court?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  What  proof  could  she  give  ?" 

"  You  shall  learn.  All  in  a  moment,"  continued 
Beatrice,  "  she  took  from  a  basket  wliich  she  car- 
ried beneath  her  shawl,  a  couple  of  small  rabbits, 
which  she  tossed  quickly  one  after  another  upon 
the  table.  Tuen,  quick  as  the  eye  can  wink,  she 
thrust  the  faded  white  rose  at  each  rabbit— 
and  ejaculations  of  mingled  surprise  and  horror 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  nearest  bystanders,  for 
the  little  animals  at  once  turned  over  on  their 
backs,  stiffened  quickly,  and  were  dead.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ! — death  was  in  the  white 
rose!  —  that  was  clear  enough!  But  I  cannot 
explain  the  effect  of  this  strunge  spectacle,  which 
became  absolutely  appalling  when  associated  with 
the  terrific  charge  which  had  pealed  forth  from  the 
woman's  lips  against  Mr.  St.  Clair.  And  that 
efi'ect  was  most  powerfully  enhanced  when  the 
woman  shrieked  forth,  'This  was  how  his  wife 
died!'— and  then  she  pointed  with  her  long  lank 
finger  towards  St.  Clair,  exclaiming,  'Why  did  he 
want  to  fly  when  he  saw  me  enter  the  court  ?' — 
Yes,  it  was  astounding  !" 

"  The  scene  must  have  indeed  proved  most  fear- 
fully interesting,"  I  said.  "But  what  prevented 
St.  Clair  from  escaping  ?" 

"I  looked  to  ascertain  that  point,"  responded 
Beatrice;  "and  I  perceived  that  three  or  four 
stalwart-looking  gipsy  men  had  their  hands  upon 
his  arms,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  assume  a 
look  of  scornful  contempt  for  the  accusation 
leveliel  against  him.  Then  the  old  gipsy- woman 
again  raised  her  voice,  screaming  forth,  '  I  have 
my  witnesses !  Here  is  a  girl  who  can  prove  that 
this  box  was  until  last  night  in  the  possession  of 
her  master  St.  Clair! — and  here  is  the  deceased 
Mrs.  St.  Clair's  confidential  maid  who  can  prove 
I  that  when  her  mistress  died  the  faded  white  rose 
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was  found  l.ying  on  her  bosora  !  And  who  was 
last  with  her  ?  Her  husband  !  Her  husband, 
Edwin  St.  Clair  !' — Indescribable  was  the  effect 
produced  by  these  words,"  added  Beatrice. 
"And  St.  Clair  himself?"  I  asked. 
"  He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,"  responded  Bea- 
trice ;  "  and  as  I  swept  my  eyea  round  upon  the 
assembled  mass  of  spectators,  I  could  tell  that  the 
tide  of  opinion  was  rolling  most  strongly  against 
St.  Clair.  I  should  again  observe  that  the  scene 
which  it  has  taken  mo  so  many  minutes  to  describe, 
passed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,— 
scarcely  any  one  attempting  to  interrupt  it,  and 
the  very  Judges  themselves  sitting  in  the  silence  of 
stupefaction.  But  at  length  the  senior  Judge 
began  to  speak.  I  could  not  catch  all  be  said ; 
but  I  heard  something  about  '  a  strange  and  most 
unparalleled  interruption ' — '  very  wrong  for  the 
old  woman  to  adopt  such  a  course  ' — '  case  for  a 
magistrate  in  the  first  instance  ' — and  words  to 
that  effect.  By  this  time  an  inspector  of  police 
bad  made  his  way  towards  the  spot  where  Edwin 
St.  Clair  was  standing  :  something  was  said  to 
the  old  woman  about  'charging  St.  Clair;'  and 
she  replied  vehemently,  '  I  do !' — Then  the  in- 
spector formally  took  Edwin  St.  Clair  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  he  left  the  court,  followed  not  only  by 
the  old  woman  and  her  two  female  witnesses,  but 
likewise  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crowd  ; 
for  the  circumstances  which  had  just  transpired 
seemed  to  have  rendered  St.  Clair  more  attractive 
in  respect  to  morbid  curiosity  than  the  prisoner  in 
the  duck  himself." 

"Ah!  the  prisoner  in  the  dock!"  I  interjected. 
"  We  have  absolutely  lost  sight  of  him  !" 

"And  really,  for  the  time  being,"  replied 
Beatrice,  "  he  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  court 
itself;  for  no  tongue  can  afford  you  an  idea  of  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  during  the  brief  space 
occupied  by  those  extraordinary  proceedings. 
When  St.  Clair  was  borne  off  in  custody,  all  those 
persons  who  remained  behind  gazed  at  one  another 
as  if  to  demand  whether  it  were  a  dream  which 
had  just  passed  before  them,  or  if  it  were  a 
reality  ?  At  length  the  Chief  Judge  began  to 
make  some  observations.  He  said  '  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  extraordinary  accusation 
just  made  against  Mr,  St.  Clair  in  reference  to 
his  deceased  wife — and  in  whatever  manner  that 
lady  might  have  met  her  deatb,  whether  from  the 
effect  of  the  corrosive  fluid  thrown  at  her,  or  whe- 
ther from  any  other  cause — all  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  case.  The  prisoner  in 
the  dock  was  not  now  arraigned  for  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  :  he  stood  there  to  receive  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  of  murdering  an  Italian  noble- 
man, the  Count  of  Cnrboni.' — The  Judges  then  put 
on  their  black  caps;  and  the  senior  functionary 
passed  sentence  of  death  in  a  most  solemnly  im- 
pressive manner." 

"And  how  did  the  wretched  culprit  bear  him- 
self while  the  avfful  ceremony  was  in  progress?" 
I  inquired,  shuddering  at  the  bare  idea. 

"  i  could  not  see  his  face,"  responded  Beatrice. 

"But    when    the    sentence   was    pronounced 

However,  I  suppose  you  will  see  it  in  the  news- 
papers, Ellen — it  is  sure  to  be  there -" 

"  See  what,  Beatrice  ?  You  can  tell  me,  surely?" 
I  sail],  somewhat  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
she  so  suddenly  interrupted  herself. 


"Oh,  to  be  sure!  When  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced," continued  Beatrice,  again  speaking 
slowly,  and  seeming  to  measure  her  words,  as  she 
had  done  during  a  former  part  of  the  discourse, 
"  the  miserable  wretch  fell  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  implored  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
made  a  full  confession.  Tbe  Judge  shook  his  head 
—and  observed  that  the  criminal  could  expect  no 
mercy,  and  must  not  entertain  the  slightest  hope 
of  a  commutation  of  his  sentence." 

Beatrice  paused  for  nearly  a  minute  ;  and  then 
she  added,  "A  terrific  yell  burst  from  Luigi's  lips; 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  dock.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  terrible  scene,  Ellen.  And  now  that  I 
have  told  you  everything,  I  must  take  my  leave." 

"Wherefore  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  Bea- 
trice ?"  I  inquired:  and  then,  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me,  I  exclaimed,  "  But  perhaps  Signor 
Marano  is  in  your  carriage  ? — And  I  have  been 
guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  discourtesy  in  not  in- 
viting him  to  walk  in  !" 

"  No,  my  dear  Ellen,"  answered  Beatrice : 
"  Ludovico  Marano  is  not  with  me.  He — he  is 
waiting — I  mean  to  say  he  went  in  another  direc- 
tion—^to  keep  some  appointment— —I  know 
not  exactly  what.     And  now  adieu,  dear  Ellen." 

Beatrice  pressed  my  hand,  and  hurried  off- 
assuring  me  that  her  sister  the  Marchioness  of 
Campanella  would  be  most  anxious  for  her  re- 
turn. 

An  hour  afterwards  William  Lardner  returned 
to  the  house,  with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  had  been  charged  before  the  police  magis- 
trate with  having  murdered  his  wife,  or  else  having 
guiltily  connived  at  her  own  self-destruction ;  and 
he  had  been  committed  for  trial  on  the  latter 
charge.  S 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 

ItriGl'a  lAST  CEIME. 

Mart  Glentwoeth  was  secluded  in  her  own 
chamber  during  the  hours  that  were  passed  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  been  describing;  and  aoir 
that  I  had  ascertained  how  serious  indeed  was  the 
predicament  in  which  Edwin  St.  Clair  was  placed, 
I  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  her. 

"  You  have  yearned  for  vengeance,  Mary, 
against  the  villain  who  ruined  you,"  I  said ;  "  and 
you  will  now  behold  a  terrible  chastisement  in- 
flicted upon  him — although  it  will  be  retribution 
from  another  source  and  for  another  crime !  St. 
Clair  is  in  Newgate,  charged  with  having  been 
accessory  to  the  self-destruction  of  his  wife  !" 

"Ob,  is  this  possible,  my  dear  Ellen?"  ex- 
claimed Mary  Grlentworth,  the  fierce  fire  of  grati- 
fied  malignity  flashing  forth  from  those  eyes  that 
were  habitually  so  mild  in  their  expression. 

"It  is  possible,  Mary.  Nay,  more,"  I  said,  "  it 
has  actually  happened  !" 

"  Heaven  be  thanked !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  as  if  in  gratitude  for  some  immense 
benefit. 

"  Hush,  Mary  I  hush  !"  I  said  :  "  it  is  blasphemy 
to  thank  heaven  in  such  a  sense!" 

"  And  yet  I  do  thank  heaven,"  she  replied, 
with  fierce  emphasis,  "  for  having  brought  down 
destruction  upon  the  head  of  the  villain  who  ruth- 
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lessl^  and  deliberately  destrojed  my  honour  and 
happiness  1" 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  disnouree  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion  between  Mary  Glent- 
worth  and  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say  she  was 
terribly  Tindictive  in  respect  to  St.  Clair :  but 
really  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
immensity  of  her  wrongs  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Three  weeks  passed  away  ;  and,  according  to  the 
newspaper  paragraphs,  the  Italian  Catholic  priest 
was  most  assiduous  in  his  visits  and  attentions  to 
the  doomed  Luigi.  In  pursuance  of  the  established 
custom,  the  Sheriffs  had  appointed  the  second  Mon- 
day  after  the  session  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  as  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  In  the  interval  no  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  was  announced — no  miti- 
gation of  the  extreme  penalty  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  occur. 

No.  70. — Ellen  Peect. 


The  time  drew  fearfully  short;  and  on  the  Sa- 
turday previous  to  the  Sabbath  which  was  now  the 
only  intervening  day  ere  the  morning  of  doom,— 
the  grisly  preparations  for  the  execution  commenced. 
William  Lardner  happened  to  be  passing  that  way; 
and  he  beheld  workmen  putting  up  the  barriers  to 
break  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  which  were  cer- 
tain to  assemble  to  witness  the  execution.  But  it 
was  not  until  early  on  the  Monday  morning  that 
the  gibbet  was  brought  forth  from  the  place  where 
it  was  habitually  kept  in  the  press-yard.  For  this 
piece  of  intelligence  I  must  assure  my  readers  that 
I  am  indebted  to  the  newspapers:  for  William 
Lardner  possessed  not  that  morbid  curiosity  which 
could  alone  have  induced  him  to  repeat  on  the 
Monday  morning  that  visit  which  he  had  paid  to 
the  Old  Bailey  on  the  Saturday  night.  But  the 
daily  journals  gave  a  painfully  minute  description 
of  the  scene  presented  to  the  view  in  front  of  New- 
gate on  that  Monday  morning       The  crowds  wore 
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gathering  fast— pouring  in  from  all  directions  to  j 
secure  good  places  for  witnessing  the  execution ; 
and  masses  of  juveniles  of  both  sexes  watched  with  ' 
eager  interest  the  proceedings  ol  the  workmen  who  | 
were  engaged  in  connecting  the  stout  wooden  bar-  | 
riers  with  the  huge  black  gallows  that  had  been  ' 
drawn  forth.  ' 

But  the  gibbet  was  destined  to  be  disappointed  ' 
of  its  prey ;  and  at  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  •, 
on  that  itionday  morning,  the  rumour  began  to 
be    whispered   that    the    Italian    had   committed 
suicide.  i 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  loungers  : 
outside :  "  the  fellow  could  have  had  no  chance  !" 

"  The  turnkeys  have  never  left  him  since  sen- 
tence was  passed,"  observed  another. 

"  At  least  they  ought  not  to  have  left  him," 
said  a  third :  "  but  I  did  hear  it  stated  two  or 
three  days  ago——" 

"  "What  did  you  hear  stated  ?"  asked  several 
voices  eagerly. 

"  Why,  that  when  the  Italian  priest  has  visited 
the  murderer,  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
alone  together — because,  you  see,  Catholics  have 
to  make  secret  confessions " 

"  Well,  but  when  the  priest  was  not  there,  then 
the  turnkeys  were— or  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  so 
I  proclaim  that  the  Italian  could  not  have  com- 
mitted suicide — and  we  shall  presently  find  it  is 
all  a  boat!" 

"  Weil,  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  be  disap- 
pointed," said  another;  "for  I've  walked  six  miles 
this  mornin' — me  and  my  old  'ooman  here—just 
to  have  a  look  at  the  hangin' " 

"  Ob,  don't  be  afraid  !"  cried  the  foremost 
speaker,  dogmatically  j  "  you  won't  be  disap- 
pointed, my  good  fellow!" 

This  conversation  was  overheard  by  one  of  the 
newspaper  reporters  ;  and  it  was  duly  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  a  Sunday  journal.  But  in  spite 
of  the  dogmatism  with  which  one  individual  had 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  the  report 
was  nevertheless  true — and  Luigi  had  committed 
suicide  ! — so  that  the  man  who  with  his  wife  had 
walked  sis  miles  to  witness  the  execution,  was  dis- 
appointed after  all !  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  thoroughly  understand  the  circumstances  of 
this  act  of  suicide,  it  is  necessary  that  i  should 
transfer  to  my  pages  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Coroner  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day.  For  little  delay  was  allowed  to  ensue 
before  the  inquest  took  place;  and  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  the  prison.  A  number  of  strange  rumours 
were  afloat,— some  to  the  effect  that  the  turnkeys 
had  connived  at  the  wretched  man's  self-destruc- 
tion—others declaring  that  the  Italian  priest  had 
disappeared  most  singularly: — in  short  there  were 
all  the  wild  speculations,  reports,  and  gossipings 
that  usually  attend  upon  anything  of  importance 
and  of  mystery.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  I  re- 
ceived a  second  edition  of  the  evening  paper,  that 
I  could  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate  version  of 
the  morning's  transactions;  and  it  was  this  journal 
to  which  I  refer  that  contained  the  full  account  of 
the  Coroner's  Inquest  whence  I  am  about  to  make 
certain  quotations.     Here  is  the  first  extract : — 

"THOiiAS  Gilbert  deposed  as  follows:  I  am  a 
turnkey  of  Newgate  prison,  and  have  held  my  pre- 
sent situation  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  jears. 


The  deceased  Luigi  had  been  about  six  weeks  in 
Newgate  from  the  date  of  his  committal  for  trial. 
He  has  been  constantly  attended  by  an  Italian 
Eoman  Catholic  priest  who  was  called  Father 
Maffeo.  It  has  been  customary  to  leave  the  priest 
and  the  prisoner  alone  together  since  the  latter  was 
condemned  to  death,  because  it  was  supposed  that 
the  prisoner  might  have  to  make  confessions  ac- 
cording to  his  creed,  and  which  he  would  not  do  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  party.  Properly  speaking, 
a  prisoner  condemned  to  death  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  gaol :  but  in  such 
a  case  as  this  an  exception  was  made  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  stated.  The  object  of  keeping  a  per- 
sonal watch  over  a  convict  is  to  prevent  him  from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  himself;  therefore  we  of 
course  supposed  that  the  presence  of  the  priest  was 
efi"ectual  for  this  purpose.  It  was  my  duty  to 
share  with  another  turnkey  the  task  of  sitting  with 
the  prisoner  day  and  night;  but  when  Father 
Maffeo  arrived,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  into 
the  court-yard  and  waiting  till  the  priest  reap- 
peared. There  is  a  long  passage  from  tho  court- 
yard towards  the  condemned  cell ;  and  that  passage 
branches  off  into  another, — so  that  if  the  door  at 
the  entrance  of  the  first-named  passage  is  left  un- 
fastened, it  is  quite  possible  for  any  one  to  pass  by 
the  second-named  passage  into  the  condemned  cell 
without  being  seen  by  a  person  standing  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  courtyard.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  it  will  explain  something  that  I  have 
presently  to  say.  But  first  of  all  I  have  some  other 
little  particulais  to  mention.  Yesterday  being  the 
Sabbath  as  well  as  the  last  day  the  prisoner  had  to 
live,  Father  Maffeo  passed  many  hours  with  him: 
and  as  usual  they  were  left  alone  together.  I  was 
on  duty  a  part  of  the  while.  I  walked  in  the 
court-yard  as  usual,  until  relieved  by  my  fellow, 
turnkey.  Then  I  again  went  on  the  same  duty 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.  I  was  in  the 
cell  when  Father  Maffeo  left  the  prisoner  for  the 
night.  The  prisoner  knelt  and  seemed  to  pray  fer- 
vently, as  far  as  I  could  judge,  not  understanding 
the  Italian  language.  Both  the  priest  and  the  pri- 
soner could  speak  English ;  and  the  priest  inquired 
of  me  at  what  hour  he  could  be  allowed  to  return 
on  the  following  morning— that  is  to  say  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day.  I  told  him  he  must  consult  the 
governor  upon  the  point.  While  we  were  yet 
speaking-,  the  governor  came  to  make  his  usual 
round ;  and  Father  Maffeo  received  the  assurance 
that  he  might  present  himself  for  admission  at  any 
hour  he  thought  fit.  The  priest  accordingly  said 
that  ho  should  be  with  the  prisoner  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  departed,  and  I  went  off  duty 
at  the  same  time,  being  relieved  by  a  turnkey 
named  James  Coppin." 

The  second  extract  from  tho  evening  papers  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Jaiies  Coppin  being  now  called,  spoke  to  this 
effect :  I  went  on  di/ty  in  the  prisoner's  cell  last 
night  about  ten  o'clock.  The  prisoner  seemed 
restless  and  nervous,  and  I  recommended  him  to 
go  to  bed  and  endeavour  to  sleep.  He  said  that 
he  would  follow  my  advice ;  and  undressing  him- 
self got  into  bed.  He  presently  asked  me  whether 
reprieves  or  pardons  ever  came  in  the  middle  of 
the  night?  and  I  said  I  did  not  think  they  did. 
I  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  question,  because 
I  knew  that  the  prisoner  had  all  along  cherished 
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the  hope  of  being  tieatcd  mercifully  in  conse- 
quence of  making  a  confession.  Still  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  tell  him  it  was  my  belief  that  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  his  life  being  spared ; 
and  I  asked  him  whether  his  clergyman  Father 
Maffoo  had  not  told  him  the  same  ?  I  thought 
that  he  looked  at  me  in  a  strange  manner  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  he  said,  '  I  know  very  well 
that  you  turnkeys  will  not  reveal  the  fact  until 
a  particular  moment,  even  though  you  should  have 
the  reprieve  in  your  pocket!' — He  then  turned 
round  as  if  he  were  composing  himself  to  sleep  ; 
and  the  conversatiois  dropped.  He  lay  quiet  for 
two  or  three  hours;  he  then  complained  of 
thirst,  and  I  gave  him  some  water.  He  asked  me 
how  long  I  had  been  connected  with  the  gaol  ? — 
and  when  I  told  him  sixteen  years,  he  inquired 
whether  I  had  ever  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  the  tidings  of  a  reprieve  or  pardon  ? 
I  told  him  that  I  never  had,  for  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  chaplain  or  the  governor  to  announce  so  impor- 
tant a  fact  to  a  prisoner.  I  saw  that  he  was  harp- 
ing  upon  a  reprieve ;  and  I  thought  it  very 
wrong  to  suflfer  him  to  indulge  in  a  hope  which 
I  felt  convinced  would  be  disappointed.  I 
therefore  again  recommended  him  to  put  aside 
all  thoughts  of  this  life,  and  prepare  himself 
thoroughly  for  the  nest.  He  again  surveyed  me 
with  a  singular  expression  of  countenance  :  I  can- 
not ilescribo  it — but  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought 
that  I  was  wilfully  deceiving  him,  and  that  I  knew 
more  than  1  chose  to  say.  Then  he  observed,  in 
a  significant  manner,  '  Ah  !  you  little  think  what 
interest  is  making  on  my  behalf!' — I  was  surprised 
at  the  observation,  for  I  wondered  who  would  in. 
terest  himself  for  such  a  being.  Yet  I  said  no- 
thing ;  for  as  a  matter  of  course  I  could  not  con- 
tradict the  statement  he  had  made.  He  again 
turned  round,  and  either  composed  himself  to 
sleep,  or  at  all  events  he  lay  quiet  for  a  consider- 
able interval.  Then  he  inquired  what  o'clock  it 
was?  I  told  him  that  it  was  half-past  three.  He 
started  up,  ejaculating  in  English,  '  Then  in  an- 
other half-hour  I  shall  know  my  fate  !' — From 
this  observation  it  immediately  struck  me  that  the 
Catholic  priest  must  be  the  person  who  was  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  prisoner's  behalf,  or  else 
communicating  with  other  friends  in  the  back- 
ground. Therefore,  as  I  was  ignorant  of  all  par- 
ticulars  on  the  point,  I  abstained  from  any  addi- 
tional remark — neither  choosing  to  encourage  nor 
destroy  a  hope  which  was  baaed  upon  grounds 
whereof  I  had  no  knowledge.  Shortly  afterwards 
Father  Maffeo  arrived  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
was  relieved  by  Thomas  Gilbert." 

At  this  point  it  will  be  better  to  resume  the 
quotation  ot  Thomas  Gilbert's  evidence,  in  order 
to  give  a  continuity  to  the  narrative.  Gilbert 
proceeded  to  depose  in  the  following  terms  : — "  It 
was  about  four  o'clock  this  morning  when  the 
Reverend  Father  Maffeo  arrived  at  the  gaol ;  and 
I  at  once  introduced  him  to  the  prisoner's  cell. 
James  Coppin  came  out  of  the  cell  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  we  left  the  priest  and  the  prisoner  to- 
gether. We  walked  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
court-yard ;  and  then  James  Coppin  said  he  should 
go  and  have  a  bit  of  a  nap  for  an  hour  or  two.  I 
asked  him  whan  he  should  return  ?  He  said  at 
Seven  o'clock.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  he  would, 
if  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  would  give 


me  an  opportunity  of  going  and  getting  a  mouth- 
ful of  breakfast.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  at 
four  o'clock.  I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  court- 
yard to  keep  myself  awake  ;  and  so  the  time 
passed.  I  heard  seven  o'clock  strike  by  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches.  A  tew 
moments  afterwards  Father  Maffeo  appeared  at 
the  door  leading  into  the  court-yard,  and  asked 
me  to  let  him  out, — adding,  '  The  other  turnhey 
has  gone  in  to  the  jirisoner .'  —  Not  for  a  single 
moment  did  1  suspect  that  this  was  otherwise,  be- 
causa  I  remembered  James  Coppin's  promises,  and 
I  thought  that  he  must  have  entered  by  the  pas- 
sagos  while  I  was  taking  my  walk  in  the  court- 
yard. Thinking  it  was  all  right,  I  led  the  priest 
towards  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying,  '  I  suppose  your  reverence  will  return  pre- 
sently to  accompany  the  unfortunate  man  to  the 
scaffold  P' — '  Yes,'  answered  Father  Maflfeo  ;  '  I 
am  merely  going  to  obtain  some  little  refreshment, 
for  I  am  nearly  exhausted.' — He  then  issued  forth 
from  the  gaol,  and  I  went  to  get  my  own  break- 
fast, feeling  confident  that  my  mate  James  Coppin 
was  with  the  prisoner.  Half-an-hour  afterwards 
I  thought  I  would  go  to  the  cell  and  see  whether 
Coppin  himself  wanted  to  be  relieved,  and  how 
matters  stood ;  for  it  was  drawing  towards  the 
fatal  hour,  and  the  Slieriffs  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tioner might  be  soon  expected.  I  entered  the 
cell,  and  was  instantaneously  struck  by  perceiving 
no  one  there  except  the  prisoner.  Then  a  second 
glance  at  the  prisoner  himself,  showed  me  the 
whole  truth.    He  was  dead !" 

The  other  turnkey,  James  Coppin,  stated  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evidence  which  has  already  been 
quoted,  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  cell  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he 
overslept  himself  j  and  thus  he  was  not  with  the 
prisoner  for  a  single  minute  during  the  interval 
from  seven  till  balf^past  when  Thomas  Gilbert 
fancied  that  he  must  be  there. 

A  turnkey  who  was  on  duty  at  the  entrance  of 
the  prison,  deposed  as  follows :  "  I  remember  the 
Eeverend  Father  Maffeo  leaving  the  gaol  at  a  few 
minutes  past  seven.  Thomas  Gilbert  brought  him 
as  far  as  the  lobby.  I  heard  Gilbert  inquire  whe- 
ther  his  Reverence  did  not  mean  to  return  ?  and 
the  priest  replied  that  he  should  not  be  long,  as 
he  was  only  going  to  obtain  some  refreshment. 
He  was  in  a  plain  suit  of  black.  On  all  occasions 
be  wore  a  cassock  and  bands :  but  he  said  that  he 
had  left  them  behind  in  the  prisoner's  cell  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  being  recognised  by  the 
crowd  so  densely  assembled  in  front  of  the  gaol. 
When  he  had  gone,  I  said  to  Thomas  Gilbert  that 
I  thought  it  rather  odd  he  should  leave  hia  fellow- 
countryman  even  for  a  few  minutes  at  such  a 
crisis :  but  Gilbert  remarked  that  the  Italians 
were  queer  people  and  did  things  different  from 
the  English.  He  then  went  ofif  to  get  his  break- 
fast. Father  Mafieo  did  not  return ;  and  at 
about  half-past  seven  I  first  learnt  from  Gilbert 
that  the  prisoner  was  dead.  Father  Maffeo  haa 
not  since  appeared  at  the  gaol." 

A  surgeon  deposed  that  he  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newgate,  and  that  at  about  half-past 
seven  he  was  sent  for.  He  was  introduced  into 
the  condemned  cell,  where  he  found  the  prisoner 
quite  dead.  He  had  opened  a  vein  in  his  right 
arm,    and   had   bled  to  death  !      It  was  with  a 


Bharp-pointed  nail  that  he  had  effected  his  object. 
There  was  a  large  pool  of  blood  upon  the  floor. 
The  prisoner  was  lying  partially  up  in  the  bed, 
with  his  head  leaning  forward  upon  his  breast ;  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  pierced  his  arm  when 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  had  then  either  thrown 
himself  back,  or  else  had  gradually  sunk  into  that 
eemi-recumbent  position  in  proportion  as  life  was 
ebbing  away.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  punctures  in  the  arm  were  effected  by  the 
prisoner  himself,  from  the  posture  in  which  he 
was  lying,  and  the  fact  that  whereas  the  vein  was 
opened  in  the  right  arm,  the  sharp  pointed  nail  was 
still  held  tightly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  The  surgeon  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Luigi  could  only  have  just  expired  at  the 
moment  when  Thomas  Gilbert  must  have  entered 
the  cell.  Kow,  as  this  was  at  about  half-past 
seven,  and  the  priest  had  left  at  seven,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  Luigi  had  punctured  his  arm 
while  Father  Maffeo  was  still  with  him,  or  imme- 
diately upon  finding  himself  alone  ? — or,  in  other 
words,  whether  half-an-hour  was  sufficient  for  the 
suicide  to  bleed  to  death  ?  The  surgeon  spoke 
guardedly  on  the  point  :  for  though  on  the  one 
band  the  time  was  short  enough  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  tragedy  itself,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  discovered  by  post-mortem  examination  that 
I  Luigi's  frame  was  so  fearfully  emaciated  and  at- 
tenuated as  to  render  the  threads  which  held  body 
and  soul  together  very  easy  of  severance. 

The  Coroner  demanded  if  Father  Maffeo  were 
in  attendance  P — and  he  was  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative. Further  questionings  on  the  part  of  this 
functionary  elicited  the  following  facts,— that  none 
of  the  officials  of  Newgate  were  acquainted  with 
Father  Maffeo's  place  of  abode — that  they  had 
never  thought  of  asking  him — that  when  he  had 
presented  himself  at  the  prison,  announcing  who 
he  was,  he  at  once  obtained  admittance.  The 
ecclesiastical  costume  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
the  prisoner's  cell,  was  produced  ;  but  it  in  no 
way  afforded  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery which  now  seemed  to  envelope  the  Italian 
Catholic  priest.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Grovernor 
of  Newgate,  in  order  to  acquit  him  of  any  charge 
of  negligence  or  of  slovenliness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  to  state  that  he  deposed  as  fol- 
lows :—"  Before  the  deceased  Luigi  was  trans- 
ferred to  Newgate,  he  was  in  the  House  of  De- 
tention. It  was  there  that  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  visited  by  a  priest,  and  there  that  Father 
Maffeo  accordingly  first  called  upon  him.  This 
I  read  in  the  newspapers.  Therefore,  when  Luigi 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  allowing  the  continued  attendance 
of  the  priest  whose  ministrations  he  had  received 
at  the  former  place  of  incarceration." 

The  Governor  of  the  House  of  Detention  de- 
posed to  the  following  effect : — "  Luigi  was  in 
the  first  iastance  in  my  custody.  I  remember  it 
was  on  the  fourteenth  of  October — that  is  to  say, 
about  six  weeks  back — between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  gentleman  called  upon 
me,  representing  himself  to  be  an  Italian  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  saying  that  he  had  come  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  day,  to  the  effect  that 
Luigi  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  attended  by  a 
pastor  of  his  own  creed  and  his  own  CDuntry.    Tbo 


individual  announcing  himself  as  Father  Maffeo, 
produced  several  papers,  which  he  represented  to 
be  credentials  or  testimonials  :  but  on  glancing  at 
them,  I  observed  that  they  were  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  I  could  not  understand  ;  and  more- 
over, even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  read  them.  I  should  have  conceived  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  a  respectable  and  reverend 
person.  If  at  any  time  a  gentleman  came  and 
represented  himself  as  a  minister  of  religion,  I 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth — that  is  to  say,  provided  his  personal  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  corroborate  the  statement,  as 
it  fully  did  in  the  instance  to  which  I  am  specially 
alluding." 

I  have  now  recorded  the  salient  points  of  the 
Coroner's  Inquest — or  at  least  as  much  of  them  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  become  acquainted 
with.  A  verdict  of  Felo  de  se  was  returned ;  and 
the  corpse  of  Luigi  was  ordered  to  be  interred  at 
midnight,  without  the  funeral  service,  within  the 
precincts  of  Newgate.  The  Coroner,  on  summing 
up,  had  made  some  strong  observations  to  the  jury 
upon  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  Catholic  priest : 
but  still,  as  that  functionary  observed,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a  direct  nature  to  inculpate  Father 
Maffeo  as  an  accomplice  in  his  fellow-country- 
man's suicide. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  in  the  evening 
paper  that  I  read  this  account  of  the  Inquest ; 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  Indeed,  after  I  had  retired  to  rest, 
the  whole  affair  continued  to  haunt  me  :  and  I  can 
scarcely  tell  how  it  was,  but  several  vague  suspi- 
cions and  misgivings  kept  flitting  through  my 
mind.  They  were  too  indefinite  to  be  deliberately 
envisaged — far  too  unsubstantial  to  be  studied  or 
analyzed ;  and  yet  they  seemed  more  or  less  to 
point  in  a  particular  direction,  so  that  I  was  ren- 
dered restless  and  uneasy  by  the  sensation  that 
there  was  a  mystery  to  be  cleared  up,  and  by  a 
presentiment  that  the  elucidation  would  prove  more 
or  less  painful  for  me. 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon,  I  proceeded  to  the  Marquis  of  Campanella's 
mansion  to  call  upon  Beatrice.  On  alighting  from 
my  carriage,  I  found  the  front  door  of  the  house 
standing  open,  as  the  hall-porter  was  receiving 
letters  which  the  postman  was  delivering.  I 
learnt  that  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  had  just 
gone  out,  but  that  the  Countess  of  Carboni  was  in 
the  drawiug-room ;  though  whether  she  were  dis- 
engaged  or  not,  the  hall-porter  did  not  know.  He 
however  added  that  he  was  tolerably  sure  her  lady- 
ship was  alone.  He  was  about  to  ring  a  bell  to 
summon  a  lackey  to  conduct  me  up-stairs,  when  I 
declined  giving  the  trouble,— saying,  "  I  can  find 
my  way  very  well." 

The  hall-porter  knew  that  I  was  intimate  at  the 
house,  and  that  I  might  therefore  dispense  with 
ceremonies.  He  bowed,  and  I  passed  on.  I  as- 
cended the  staircase — 1  approached  the  drawing- 
room  door — I  perceived  that  it  was  ajar — and 
voices  were  speaking  within.  I  at  once  recognised 
them  :  they  were  the  voices  of  Ludovico  Marano 
and  Beatrice  di  Carboni.  I  was  instantaneously 
on  the  point  of  throwing  open  the  door,  when  I 
was  riveted  to  the  spot  by  certain  words  which 
struck  my  ears. 

"  We  are  both  terribly  avenged,  dear  Beatrice  !" 
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Baid  Ludovico  Marano, — "  I  on  behalf  of  the  cousio  ,  whelmed  with  embarrasstueat.  An  idea  atnote  uae 
whom  I  loved  as  a  brother! — you  on  behalf  of  with  lightning  rapidity;  and  I  perceived  how  and 
that  same  Angelo  whom  you  at  one  time  loved  so  j  where  he  was  changed.  That  profusion  of  black 
tenderly,  and  who  perished  so  prematurely  and  so  :  hair,  shining  with  a  rich  gloss  and  curling 
fearfully !  Yes,  Beatrice— it  is  done  !  and  all  that  i  naturally,  was  gone  :  it  was  all  cropped  close  ! 
I  promised  to  do  I  have  accomplished  !  So  well  J  The  whiskers  that  had  been  trimmed  with  such 
has  everything  been  managed,  that  detection  is  precision,  and  which  had  seemed  to  serve  as  an 
impossible  !     And  now,  dearest  Beatrice,  tell  me  if  |  ebon  frame  for"  the   dusky. complesioned   counte- 


I  may  at  length  fall  at  your  feet  and  implore  that 
you  will  bestow  this  fair  hand  upon  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Ludovico,"  responded  the  low  tremulous 
voice  of  the  Countess  of  Carboni :  "  I  will  accom- 
pany you  to   the  altar !     Yes— I  feel  that  I  can 

love  you  !— for  you  are  like  your  cousin  Angelo 

and  what  is  more,  you  have  avenged  him  !  Oh, 
revenge  is  sweet,  Ludovico  ! — and  I,  though  Eng- 
lish by  birth,  nevertheless  feel  as  if  Italian  blood 
rolled  in  my  veins  when  I  think  of  revenge !" 

"  Yes,  dearest  Beatrice — revenge  is  sweet  when 
it  is  the  all-absorbing  passion,"  rejoined  Ludovico : 
"  but  afterwards — Oh  !  how  infinitely  sweeter  is 
love !  Revenge  is  the  fierce  passion  which  intoxi- 
cates as  with  brandy;  but  lore  is  the  sentiment 
which  produces  a  dulcet  ebriety  as  if  with  delicious 
wine!  And  Oh  !  I,  Beatrice,  after  having  experi- 
enced the  former,  am  now  tasting  of  the  latter ! 
Say,  dearest — how  is  it  with  you  P" 

''  With  me  likewise,  Ludovico.    Nov  leave  me," 


nance, — those  whiskers  were  likewise  gone  I  And 
the  moustache,  pointed  and  slightly  curled  at  tha 
corners  of  the  moath— that  had  likewise  disap- 
peared !  No  wonder  that  I  should  have  deemed 
him  altered!  But  why  was  it?  Oh!  I  literally 
started  as  if  galvanized  when  a  thought  struck  me. 
Ah  !  and  that  thought  instantaneously  became  a 
conviction.  I  understood  it  all !  —  Ludovico 
Marano  had  played  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic priest  to  the  wretched  Luigi ! 

"Ellen,  dearest  Ellen— is  that  you?"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  Beatrice,  who  having  beard  Ludo- 
vico Marano  address  me,  now  came  forth  from  the 
drawing-room. 

But  I  could  not  answer.  There  I  stood  gazing 
with  mingled  horror  and  consternation  upon  the 
Italian;  and  I  felt  that  my  face  must  be  as  ghastly 
as  that  of  a  corpse.  He  himself,  having  previously 
looked  confused,  could  no  longer  doubt  that  there 
was    something   wrong;    and    turning  hastily    to- 


murmuringly  answered  the  voice  of  Beatrice;  "for  |  wards  the  Countess  of  Carboni,  he  said  something 


I  must  reflect  upon  all  you  have  said — and  I  must 
think  upon  the  terms  in  which  I  shall  break  to  my 
sister  and  my  brother-in-law  the  intelligence  that 
I  have  accepted  the  offer  of  your  hand." 

I   now  heard   the  sound  of   kisses;  and     sud- 
denly seized    with    affright    on    account    of    my 


in  Italian,  which  from  a  certain  trifling  knowledge 
I  had  obtained  of  the  language,  I  felt  assured  was 
to  this  effect — "  I  go  at  once .'  Let  us  meet  in 
Paris !" 

He  bowed,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  me  hastily : 
but   I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying  in  a   low 


position  at  that  door— fearful  of  being  taxed  with  voice  and  with  painful  utterance — for  I  was  almost 
^'  e      le  1  ,         •        overwhelmed  by  all  that  was  in  my  mind— "Scop, 

Signer !  you  cannot  depart  thus !  You  have 
a  crime  to  answer  for !  Complicity  in  a  man's 
suicide  is  by  the  law  of  England  murder  !" 

His  somewhat  dusky  countenance  became  of  a 
dead  sallow  paleness,  and  his  naturally  handsome 
eyes  suddenly  gazed  upon  me  with  a  hollow  hag- 
gard expression. 

"  No,  no,  dearest  Ellen !  you  would  not  do  this  !" 
murmured  Beatrice,  in  an  imploring  tone.  "  For 
God's  sake  let  him  depart !  He  is  to  become  my 
husband;  and — and — I  love  him!" 

My  hand  dropped  from  its  grasp  upon  Ludo- 
vico Marano'a  sleeve !  I  could  not  resist  that  ap- 
peal so  piteously  and  so  earnestly  made  by  the 
sofc  tremulous  voice  of  Beatrice.  Ludovico  Marano 
flung  upon  me  a  look  of  indescribable  gratitude ; 
and  he  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  while  I  slow!/ 
followed  Beatrice  into  the  drawing-room. 


the  meanness  and  baseness  of  wilful  eavesdropping 
_ remembering  too  that  on  a  former  occasion  I 
had  shown  how  I  had  overheard  something  which 
passed  at  the  time  between  these  self-same  persons 
—I  attempted  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  I 
rushed  to  the  top  of  the  stairs :  I  descended  half- 
a-dozen  of  them — I  was  perhaps  never  so  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  self-possessioo,  so  confused 
and  bewildered  !  The  conversation  itself  which 
I  overheard  had  first  of  all  thrown  me  into  a  per- 
turbed and  excited  state ;  and  then  came  the  sud- 
den dread  of  being  caught  in  the  act  of  playing 
the  eavesdropper.  But  when  I  had  descended 
those  half-dozen  stairs,  I  stopped  short — I  re- 
gained my  fortitude — I  said  to  myself,  "  My  car- 
riage will  be  seen  at  the  door:  it  is  now  too  late 
to  retreat — I  must  return  and  see  Beatrice!" 

I  accordingly  began  at  once  to  retrace  my 
steps ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  encountered 
Ludovico  Marano,  who  was  just  issuing  from  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Percy  !"  he  said,  bowing  with  that 
profound  courtesy  which  is  adopted  by  all  fo- 
reigners :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you." 

1  had  not  once  seen  Signor  Marano  since  the 
day  of  my  introduction  to  him  ;  and  now,  as  I 
glanced  at  his  countenance,  I  was  struck  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  changed  in  some  respect  or 
another:— he  did  not  look  like  the  same  being- 1 
had  previously  seen.  Indeed,  I  might  have  even 
passed  without  recognising  him  if  he  had  not 
first  addressed  me.  i  started — I  again  looked  at 
him ;  and  now  methought  that  he  himself  was 
tieubling   with    confusion   and   becoming    orer- 


CHAPTEE  XCVir. 

THE   TWO   TEAVELLING-CAEEIAGES. 

It  was  slowly  that  I  thus  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Beatrice  :  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  a  weakness,  and  had,  so  to 
speak,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  rigorous 
justice  in  suflering  Ludovico  Marano  to  escape. 
There  was  a  shade  of  melancholy  upon  my  counte- 
nance, doubtless  appearing  akin  to  the  languor  of 
my  footsteps;  and  I  felt   that  a  gulf  bad   opened 
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betwixt  Beatrice  and  myself — that  there  was  no 
longer  between  us  the  same  friendship  as  hereto- 
fore j  for  she  stood  an  altered  being  in  my  eyes.  I 
regarded  ber  as  the  accomplice  of  Ludovico  Ma- 
rano! 

She,  on  her  own  side,  seemed  to  understand 
what  must  be  passing  in  my  mind ;  for  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  she  looked  found  timidly  at 
me,  and  then  she  flung  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  is  there  any  loss  of  friendship 
bettreen  us  ?" 

"  Beatrice,"  I  said,  in  a  cold  voice,  as  I  disen- 
gaged myself  from  ber  embrace,  "  I  now  compre- 
hend it  all!  The  beardless  countenance  of  Signer 
Marano  and  the  cropped  hair  tell  the  tale  only  too 
legibly  !  The  vindictireness  must  have  been  ter- 
rible which  could  thus  triumph  over  even  all  the 
personal  vanity  of  a  young  man ;  and  I  know  that 
this  vengeance  has  been  horrible ! — for  after  all, 
notwithstanding  his  black  and  numerous  crimes, 
Luigi  has  been  rendered  a  victim  !" 

"  A  victim  of  what,  Ellen  ?"  said  the  Countess, 
looking  at  me  with  mingled  deprecation  and  the 
pride  of  angry  feelings. 

"A  victim  of  misrepresentations,"  I  responded, 
"  which  never  ought  to  be  made  even  to  a  criminal 
—but  which  are  doubly  infamous  when  masked 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  !" 

"Infamous.''"  echoed  Beatrice.  "Do  you  apply 
this  term,  Ellen,  to  Signer  Marano  ?" 

"Yes — to  Signor  Marano,"  I  rejoined.  "Oh! 
do  not  think  to  trifle  with  me,  Beatrice  !  I  under- 
stand it  all !  The  only  wonder  is  that  I  did  not 
comprehend  it  as  the  fearful  drama  was  progress- 
ing I" 

"  And  what  do  you  understand  ?  what  do  you 
conjecture,  Ellen  ?"  asked  Beatrice,  trembling  and 
quivering,  and  evidently  putting  the  question  fo 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  precisely  how  much  I 
might  know,  and  to  what  extent  either  she  herself 
or  Ludovico  Marano  might  be  in  my  power. 

"  1  fathom  your  purpose,  Beatrice,"  I  responded, 
somewhat  bitterly;  "but  still  I  will  explain  my 
meaning.  There  was  a  vengeance  to  be  wreaked 
on  Luigi  by  both  of  you! — vengeance  on  Marano's 
part  for  the  death  of  his  cousin  Angelo  !  vengeance 
on  your  part  for  the  same  cause,  and  likewise  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  whole 
dismal  tragedy  at  the  Chateau  of  Carboni !  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  both  of  you  should 
have  yearned  for  vengeance :  that  was  natural 
enough !— but  Oh!  the  vengeance  itself  ought  to 
have  been  of  a  legitimate  character !  Let  me  ana- 
lyze the  circumstances.  I  came  to  you  one  day, 
and  I  told  you  two  distinct  things.  The  first  was 
that  Luigi  could  not  be  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair ;  and  the  second 
was  that  our  evidence  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  him  for  the  assassination  of  your  hus- 
band. You  feared  that  he  would  escape  the  gal- 
lows ;  and  to  the  gallows  you  were  determined  to 
send  him.  How  did  events  progress  ?  Signor 
Marano  was  present  on  the  occasion — the  news- 
paper arrived— and  you  read  therein  that  Luigi, 
either  in  his  remorse  or  his  hypocrisy,  had  asked  for 
a  priest.  The  circumstance  gave  Signor  Marano 
an  idea  which  I  can  only  characterize  as  horrible 
and  hideous — an  idea  such  as  an  Italian  vengeance 
could  alone  dream  of  !" 

"  Ellen !"  ejaculated  Beatrice,  her  countenance 


flushing  and  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 
"  Ellen !"  she  repeated,  but  deprecatingly  and  en- 
treatingly. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  do  you  no  harm,  Beatrice  !"  I  said. 
"  You  know  that  I  have  bad  the  opportunity  of 
doing  you  so  much  good  in  my  time,  that  I  should 
now  be  sorely  grieved  to  injure  you!  But  still 
you  shall  hear  me  while  I  prove  that  I  have 
fathomed  all  the  purposes  of  your  soul !— and  this 
shall  be  your  punishment !  Yes — well  do  I  re- 
member how  ominously  pensive  was  Signor  Ma- 
rano on  that  occasion  when  he  learnt  from  the 
columns  of  the  2Lorn,ing  Post  that  Luigi  had  de- 
manded a  priest.  And  moreover,  did  I  not  by  ac- 
cident catch  the  vindictive  words  which  he  uttered  ? 
— those  words  the  significancy  of  which  I  now  see 
that  you  yourself  must  have  only  too  well  under- 
stood, and  which  involved  a  scheme  of  vengeance  as 
dark  as  any  Italian  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived !  And  that  very  day,  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  resolve  being  taken,  did  Ludovico 
Marano  present  himself  as  a  priest  at  the  House 
of  Detention ;  and  he  persuaded  Luigi  that  con- 
fession would  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment. So  the  man  confessed  that  crime  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  home  to 
him 1  mean  the  assassination  of  your  hus- 
band !" 

"  And  do  you  regret,"  demanded  Beatrice,  some- 
what sarcastically,  "that  a  murderer  should  have 
been  thus  punished  ?" 

"  1^0,  Beatrice,"  I  solemnly  answered :  "  I  do 
not  regret  that  a  murderer  should  have  been  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  deplore  that  the  vilest  of  agencies 
should  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  :  I  lament 
that  in  order  to  bring  one  criminal  effectually  to 
justice,  two  other  persons  should  likewise  have  ren- 
dered themselves  criminal '  And  Oh,  Beatrice ! 
now  I  full  well  understand  why  you  were  confused 
— why  you  spoke  strangely  to  me,  when  you  came 
to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  Luigi's  trial — and  why 
you  also  suppressed  a  circumstance  at  the  time  !" 

"  And  that  circumstance  P"  demanded  Beatrice 
quickly. 

"  You  told  me  that  on  receiving  sentence,"  I 
continued,  "  the  miserable  wretch  fell  down  on 
his  knees  and  implored  mercy  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  made  a  full  confession.  You  told  me 
likewise  that  when  the  judge  shook  his  head  and 
declared  that  the  criminal  could  expect  no  mercy 
he  gave  vent  to  an  appalling  cry.  But  then  you 
did  not  add  that  the  criminal  demanded  mercy 
as  a  right  on  the  ground  of  his  confession — and 
that  thus  vociferating,  he  was  hurried  away  from 
the  dock.  You  feared  lest  by  your  manner 
you  should  betray  something!  I  subsequently 
read  that  incident  in  the  newspapers ;  but  I 
thought  little  of  it  at  the  time,  because  my  sus- 
picions were  very  far  from  being  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  yourself  and  Signor  Marano.  JVbiP,  how- 
ever, I  comprehend  everything.  Yes!— and  the 
proceedings  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest — the  testi- 
mony of  the  turnkeys — prove  how  Luigi  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  pardon  until  the  very 
last !  Who  thus  buoyed  him  up  ?  Marano,  in 
the  guise  of  a  priest! — Marana  who  doubtless 
told  him  that  he  had  interest  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  reprieve ! — Marano  who  was  thus  executing  a 
cold-biooded  vengeance, — exciting  the  wretch  with 
false  hopes  in  order  that  Jie  might  enjoy  the  mo- 
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ment  when  they  should  be  all  scattered  to  the 
winds!  0  Beatrice,  this  is  a  horrible  tale— and 
terribly  does  it  grieve  me  to  think  and  to  proclaim 
that  you  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  whole! 
What  took  place  yesterday  morning  when  the 
miserable  man  resolved  upon  self-destruction,  I 
know    not 1   scarcely    dare   even    venture    to 


"I  will  tell  you,  Ellen — I  will  tell  you!"  ex- 
claimed Beatrice,  now  looking  and  speaking  wildly  ; 
and  she  was  evidently  not  the  mistress  of  her 
thoughts  or  actions — or  else  perhaps  she  would  not 
have  revealed  the  details  of  the  catastrophe.  "All 
that  you  have  said  is  true:  but  you  deal  harshly 
with  me ! — you  deal  harshly  with  Marano  like- 
wise !  For,  Oh !  was  it  not  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  craving  for  vengeance  in  such  circum- 
stances ?  Yet  listen  !  Ludovico  went  early  to  the 
gaol  yesterday  morning :  he  told  Luigi  that  he 
had  done  everything  which  man  could  do  to  obtain 
a  reprieve,  but  that  he  had  failed.  And  then 
Luigi  sank  into  the  deepest  despondency ;— and 
thus  two  hours  passed.  Ludovico  dreamt  not 
that  he  would  commit  suicide :  he  did  not  mean 
it— he  did  not  intend  it— he  wished  to  see  him 
suffer  upon  the  scaffold.  But  presently  he  became 
aware  that  Luigi  was  doing  something  mysterious; 
he  tore  down  the  bed-clothes— and  he  saw  that  the 
wretch  had  punctured  his  arm  so  violently  that 
the  blood  was  welling  forth  in  a  cataract.  Then 
Ludovico  was  afraid — he  was  seized  with  a  power- 
ful terror.  Luigi  implored  him  to  let  him  die 
without  making  any  endeavour  to  save  his  life 
long  enough  that  he  might  go  upon  the  gallows : 
and  Ludovico  fled.  That  is  precisely  everything 
which  took  place ;  and  though  Luigi  went  not 
forth  upon  the  scaffold,  yet  did  he  die  a  despairing, 
miserable  wretch — and  our  thirst  for  vengeance 
has  been  appeased !" 

"And  if  Signor  Marano  should  tell  the  tale,"  I 
said,  "  he  will  glory  in  it  as  an  Italian  only  can 
glory  in  his  vengeance !  Alas,  no  !  I  am  wrong ! 
I  am  speaking  to  one  in  whose  veins  rolls  English 
blood— and  she,  I  regret  to  find,  loves  vengeance 
likewise!" 

"  Oh,  you  are  very,  very  bitter,  Ellen !"  said 
Beatrice  ;  "  but  if  you  yourself  ever  sustained  such 
deep  wrongs  as  those  which  resulted  to  me  from 
the  villanies  of  Luigi,  you  would  not  veniain  so 
strictly  scrupulous  and  punctiliously  conscientious 
as  you  now  are !  Remember,  it  was  Luigi  who 
purposed  to  ruin  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  hus- 
band— Luigi  who  sent  Angelo  to  my  chamber 
where  he  met  his  death— Luigi  who  gave  such  a 
colour  to  all  the  most  trifling  circumstances  that 
my  husband  believed  me  to  be  deeply  criminal ! 
And  it  was  Luigi  who  brought  the  food  to  the 
apartment  v/here  I  was  imprisoned  with  the  hang- 
ing corpse  of  Angelo,— Luigi  who  subsequently 
painted  the  hideous  picture  which  my  husband 
carried  about  with  him  as  a  memento  of  the  dia- 
bolic vengeance  which  he  himself  had  wreaked ! 
Oh,  did  1  not  receive  fearful  lessons  in  the  schools 
of  vengeance  ?  And  yet  how  you  blame  me, 
— you  who  best  know  how  deeply  I  have  suf- 
fered !" 

Beatrice  now  sank  upon  a  sofa  weeping  bitterly. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  touched  by  the  spectacle  : 
and  I  said  in  a  milder  voice  than  I  had  been 
hitherto  using  on  the  present  occasion,  "Beatrice, 


if  you  value    my  friendship,   as    you    seem    to 
do " 

"  Oh,  can  you  doubt  it,  Ellen  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
amidst  her  sobs  :  "  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  No — I  will  not  doubt  it,  Beatrice,"  I  replied. 
"  Let  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  that  friendship  con- 
jure you  not  to  link  your  fortunes  with  such  a  man 
as  Ludovico  Marano !" 

"  What,  Ellen !"  and  the  Countess  started,  at 
the  same  time  dashing  the  tears  away  from  her 
eyes.     "You  know " 

"Yes,  Beatrice,"  I  interjected  ;  "I  will  confess 
that  I  again  this  afternoon  became  an  uciuten- 
tional  listener  to  something  that  was  being  said  ! 
I  could  not  help  it  :  the  words  that  met  my  ears 
riveted  me  to  the  spot  !  In  short,  Beatrice,  I 
know  that  you  have  pledged  your  hand  to  that 

man and  Ah!   now   I  recollect!  did  you  not 

proclaim  that  you  loved  him  ?" 

Beatrice  remained  silent ;  and  a  gloomy  shade 
came  over  her  countenance.  At  length  she  said, 
"  Ellen,  while  valuing  your  friendship,  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  be  the  arbitress  of  my  destinies.  I 
beseech  that  the  subject  may  here  terminate." 

"  Ob,  no  !"  I  exclaimed  with  vehemence  : 
"  friendship  has  its  privileges——" 

"  Enough,  Ellen  \"  interrupted  the  Countess. 
"  Your  sentiments  and  mine  differ  on  many,  many 
points;  and  though  you  still  speak  to  me  of  friend- 
ship, yet  full  well  am  I  aware  that  yuu  think  far 
less  of  me  than  but  a  few  hours  back  you  did. 
Leave  me  for  the  present,  Ellen,  acd  coma  to- 
morrow.    We  will  then  resume  the  subject." 

She  gave  me  her  hand :  but  scarcely  had  I 
touched  it  when  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  as  if  she 
thought  that  I  was  about  to  receive  it  with  roluc- 
(»ance  and  that  I  now  regarded  her  with  aversion. 
She  hastened  away  into  an  adjoining  apartment ; 
and  I  issued  from  the  house  with  sorrow  in  the 
depths  of  my  soul.  It  was  indeed  with  reluctance 
that  I  /wcf  touched  that  hand;  for  it  had  seemed 
to  me  as  if  there  was  blood  upon  it, — the  blood  of 
Luigi's  last  crime — the  blood  of  self-destruction  ! 
Eor  the  reader  must  not  think  that  because  I  had 
appealed  to  her  in  the  name  of  friendship  to  avoid 
a  step  which  I  feared  would  prove  the  crowning 
misery  of  her  life,  1  still  felt  towards  her  the  same 
as  before.  No! — friendship  was  gone  :  she  stood 
in  another  light  in  my  estimation — she  was  not 
the  same  Beatrice  whom  I  had  previously  known 
and  loved  !  Yet  would  I  have  done  a  last 
generous  act  towards  her ;  for  I  could  not  abandon 
her  to  what  I  foresaw  must  be  an  unhappy  fate. 

On  the  following  day,  at  precisely  the  same 
hour,  I  called  at  the  Marquis  of  CampanelLi's 
mansion.  Beatrice  had  left,  in  the  morning  for 
the  Continent  :  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Campanella  had  gone  to  accompany  her  as  far  as 
Dover.  I  therefore  saw  that  the  infatuated  Bea- 
trice was  intent  upon  linking  her  fate  with  the 
man  whom  I  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  the 
vindictive  assassin  on  whom  his  own  vengeance 
had  been  wreaked  !  For  a  moment  I  thought  of 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Campa- 
nella :  but  the  next  instant  I  said  to  myself,  "  No : 
I  have  done  enough!  There  is  a  point  at  which 
even  the  most  friendly  intervention  in  the  affdirs 
of  auother  becomes  an  impertinence  and  a  gross 
impropriety; — and  into  this  extreme  I  will  not 
run." 
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I  have  now  to  speak   of  other   matters.     Pre- 
cisely five  months  had  by  this  time  elapsed  since 
the    unfortunate  Mary    Grlentworth    became   the 
victim  of    Edwin   St.    Clair's    villany.      As    the 
reader   knows,    she   was  in  a   way   to  become  a 
mother  :  but  it  was  yet  easy  to  conceal  her  posi- 
tion from  the  eyes  of  the  world.     It  was  however 
diflferent  within  the  circle  of  our  own  household ; 
and  the  prying  gaze  of  a   domestic  might  detect 
that  secret  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  veil.     Be- 
sides, Mary's  health  was  suffering;  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  her  own  vindictive  feelings — 
gloating  as  they  did  over  the  fallen  condition  of 
her  betrayer,  Edwin  St.  Clair — was  telling  upon 
her  constitution.  •  She  could  no  longer  invoke  her 
natural  energies  for  performance  upon  the  stage  ; 
and  she  feared  lest  by  a  falling  off  in  her  acting 
she  should  impair  the  good  reputation  she  had 
won.     In  a  word,  I  saw   that  she  needed  change 
of  scene  and  quietude;  and  I  was  resolved  that  she 
should  have  both.     While  I  was  thinking  how  her 
engagement  could  be  broken  off  with  Mr.  Eichards, 
and  how  a  sufficient  excuse  could  be  made  for  her 
disappearance  from  the  stage  for  a  few  months 
without  engendering  suspicion  in  reference  to  the 
real  cause,  a  catastrophe  occurred  which  suddenly 
furnished  the  opportunity.     It   was  at  the  end  of 
the   month   of  November  of    which   I  am   now 
writing,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Richards  appeared 
in  the  list  of  Bankrupts.     All    his  engagements 
were  therefore  brought  abruptly  to  a  close  ;  and 
the  theatre  was  shut  up. 

Everybody  was  astonished:  for  the  universal 
opinion  had  been  that  the  lessee  was  not  only 
doing  well,  but  even  making  a  fortune.  This  idea 
was  fully  justified  by  the  overflowing  houses  which 
he  had  enjoyed  during  the  two  years  and  a  half 
that  I  had  appeared  upon  the  boards  of  the 
theatre  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  he  paid  his  way  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity. But  the  whole  truth  now  came  out.  He 
had  borrowed  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
four  or  five  years  back,  when  he  first  took  the 
theatre  ;  and  of  this  amount  he  had  paid  nothing 
off.  He  had  lived  luxuriously  ;  and  if  he  had 
created  few  additional  debts,  he  had  done  naught 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  old  one.  The  per- 
son who  had  lent  him  the  money  died  ;  and  the 
executors  threatened  to  put  in  force  the  warrant- 
of-attorney  which  Mr.  Richards  had  given  as  a 
security  for  the  loan.  To  save  himself  from  prison 
he  got  himself  made  bankrupt.  Immediately  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe,  he  addressed 
very  courteous  and  friendly  letters  to  Mary  Glent- 
worth  and  myself, — expressing  his  sorrow  at  the 
severance  of  the  engagements,  but  venturing  to 
hope  that  this  severance  would  only  prove  tem- 
porary, as  ho  felt  confident  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
should  be  clear  of  hig  difficulties  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  the  lesseeship  of  the  theatre, 
and  thereby  secure  our  services  again.  We  re- 
plied in  suitable  terms  ;  fof  his  conduct  had 
always  been  most  liberal,  straight-forward,  and 
honourable  towards  us. 

A  compulsory  holiday  was  now  forced  upon  my- 
self; for  there  was  no  other  theatre  where  at  the 
time  I  thought  fit  to  accept  an  engagement :  while 
in  respect  to  Mary  GHentworth  the  circumstance 
was  really  a  favourable  one.  I  proposed  to  her 
that  as  she  was    acquainted    with   the   secret   of 


Juliet  having  become  a,  mother  before  dhe  was  a 
wife,  she  should  treat  her  with  aa  equal  degree 
of  confidence ;  for  I  well  knew  that  she  would 
gladly  afford  Mary  an  asylum  during  the  timo 
that  she  might  wish  to  seclude  herself  from  the 
world.  Mary  assented :  I  accordingly  wrote  to 
Lady  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  full  particulars  re- 
specting the  villany  of  which  poor  Mary  had  be- 
come the  victim ;  and  we  received  the  kindest 
answer  from  Juliet.  Her  father  was  upon  the 
Continent ;  and  she  therefore  declared  that  she 
should  be  glad  of  the  proposed  companionship.  I 
resolved  to  pass  about  a  month  at  Eiver  House, 
and  so  spend  my  Christmas  there.  I  did  not 
choose  to  take  Beda  with  me,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Mary  Glentworth  was  particularly 
anxious  to  veil  her  shame  from  every  one  beneath 
my  own  roof.  I  therefore  told  Beda  that  I  de- 
sired her  to  remain  in  London,  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  my  own  establishment ;  and  I  more- 
over hinted  that  as  she  was  constantly  receiving 
the  visits  of  William  Lardner,  I  should  not  like 
to  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  which  she  naturally 
experienced  from  the  circumstance.  Beda  was 
always  docile  and  obedient  to  my  wishes;  and 
thus  this  little  matter  was  easily  arranged. 

It  was  in  the  commencement  of  December  that 
Mary  and  I  arrived  at  Eiver  House,  where  we 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Juliet.  The 
weather  was  superb:  the  autumn  had  been  un- 
usually beautiful— the  hand  of  winter  had  not  as 
yet  seemed  to  touch  the  landscape  scenery — many 
of  the  trees  still  preserved  their  foliage,  though 
the  leaves  were  all  displaying  those  varied  and 
beautiful  tints  which  in  their  perishing  state  they 
disclose,  just  as  the  chameleon  puts  forth  the  most 
vivid  and  varying  hues  in  the  hour  of  its  death. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  even  powerfully;  and 
it  veritably  appeared  as  if  it  were  the  commence, 
menfc  of  spring,  instead  of  the  approaching  ex- 
tinction of  the  current  year.  Need  I  say  that 
from  Juliet  Mary  experienced  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy on  account  of  the  hideous  treachery  of 
which  she  had  been  rendered  a  victim  ? 

On  the  very  day  after  our  arrival  at  River 
House,  an  accident  occurred  which  not  merely  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  circumstances 
which  grew  out  of  it,  must  find  a  place  in  my 
narrative.  It  was  at  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
— the  weather  being  still  as  beautiful  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  all  nature  smiling  as  if  in  de- 
fiance of  the  approach  of  winter, — when,  as  Mary 
and  I  were  conversing  in  the  drawing  room  to- 
gether, Juliet  being  at  the  moment  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  sounds  of  some 
equipage  dashing  along;  and  then  the  next  mo- 
ment there  was  an  awlul  crash.  We  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  instantaneously  discerned  the 
cause.  A  nobleman's  travelling-carriage,  as  we 
could  tell  by  the  blazonry  on  the  panels,  had  upset 
ia  a  ditch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  EJaou- 
lations  of  terror  burst  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
Glentvvorth  and  myself:  but  these  were  instanta- 
neously succeeded  by  other  cries— namely,  of 
astonishment— as  we  both  at  the  same  moment 
recognised  the  liveries  of  the  domestics.  It  was 
the  Duke  of  Ardleigh's  equipage  to  which  the 
accident  had  happened. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Mary:  "there  will  be 
broken  limbs  there !" 
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"Let  us  remain,"  I  said;  "for  whatsoever  may 
be  the  results,  our  presence  might  perhaps  be  un- 
welcome." 

We  now  saw  the  servants  hastily  open  the  door 
that  was  uppermost ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh 
himself  was  first  dragged  forth  from  the  interior 
of  the  vehicle.  He  at  least  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  hurt ;  for  he  was  gesticulating  vehemently  j 
— but  it  soon  appeared  to  be  different  with  a  ludy 
who  was  next  extricated  from  the  overturned 
equipage.  She  was  dragged  out  in  an  evidently 
senseless  condition — her  garments  in  disorder — her 
long  dark  hair  hanging  down. 

"  The  Duchess !"  I  exclaimed :  and  I  was  about 
to  flee  to  render  her  assistance,  when  I  beheld 
Juliet  issue  forth  from  the  house,  accompanied  by 
one  of  her  maid-servants.  Then  I  decided  upon 
remaining  where  I  was,  at  least  for  the  present — 
for  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  a  meeting  between 
Mary  Glentnorth  and  the  Ardleigh  family.  There 
]S^o.  77. — Eliitn  Peecx. 


was  evidently  no  other  person  inside  the  carriage : 
but  while  the  unconscious  Duchess  was  being 
borne  into  the  house,  another  equipage  dashed  up 
to  the  spot.  This  likewise  belonged  to  the  ducal 
family,  as  we  could  again  discern  by  the  liveries  ; 
so  that  Mary  and  I  watched  from  the  window,  but 
keeping  ourselves  concealed  by  the  curtains,  to  sea 
who  would  now  alight.  Down  leapt  the  lacquey 
— the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened — and  out 
sprang  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple. 

A  presentiment  which  had  already  seized  upon 
my  mind,  to  the  effect  that  something  of  import- 
ance  would  arise  from  the  accident  to  the  Ardleigh 
travelling- carriage,  now  seemed  to  receive  its 
fullest  realization.  It  was  this  presentiment 
which  had  retained  me  at  the  window,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  hastening  from  the  room  to  ren- 
der assistance  ;  for  1  somehow  or  another  deemed 
it  most  expedient  to  keep  close  by  Mary. 

"Ah!"   she  ejaculated,  as  she  behc!d  Herbert 
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Dairymple  alight  from  the  second  equipage :  but 
it  was  ia  a  low  tone  that  the  ejaculation  was  given 
forth,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  at 
once  became  sombre  and  gloomy. 

jSTow,  the  reader  must  bear  m  mind  that  it  was 
exactly  seven  months  since  that  memorable  scene 
in  the  jeweller's  shop  which  bad  led  to  such  start- 
ling  revelations  for  Mary  Glentworth,  —  seven 
months  since  she  learnt  that  the  Duke  of  Ard- 
leii^h  was  her  father,  —  seven  months  since  she 
discovered  that  in  the  person  of  Clarence  Beau- 
cbatnp  she  had  loved  her  own  half-brother,  the 
ilarquis  of  Dairymple ! 

Wiiac  unlucky  stars  had  combined  their  malig- 
nant influences  to  bring  all  these  personages  at  the 
same  time  beneath  the  same  roof?  1  saw  in  a 
moment  that  the  Ardleigh  family  would  be  sure  to 
learn  presently  that  myself  and  ilary  Glent worth 
were  there;  for  it  must  transpire  in  the  course  of 
conrersation  with  Lady  Frederick  Eavensoliffe, 
as  she  was  ignorant  that  there  were  any  reasons 
why  the  fact  had  better  be  concealed.  Mary 
understood  what  was  passing  in  my  mind ;  and 
she  said  coldly,  "Do  not  annoy  yourself,  my  dear 
Ellen,  on  account  of  this  occurrence;  for  the  Ard- 
leigh family  is  nothing  to  uie.  I  have  told  you 
as  much  before.  I  shall  keep  my  o*n  room,  and 
take  care  to  avoid  a  meeting  during  the  hour  or 
two  that  they  may  perhaps  remain  beneath  this 
roof." 

"At  all  events,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  said,  "as 
Juliet  is  acquainted  with  so  much  that  concerns 
you,  why  not  suflFer  her  to  know  the  rest?— woy 
not  let  her  be  taken  entirely  into  your  confidence  r 
If  you  assent,  I  will  speed  and  whisper  in  her  ear 
that  there  are  most  special  reasons  why  your  name 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ardleigh  family ;  and  on  another  occasion  we  will 
tell  her  the  whole  truth  " 

"  Do  as  you  like,  Ellen,"  responded  Mary : 
"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  act  as 
you  have  suggested." 

Mary  Glentworth  now  hurried  up  to  her  own 
chamber,  while  I  proceeded  down  stairs  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  was 
injured,  and  likewise  to  whisper  a  few  hasty  words 
in  Juliet's  ear.  On  reaching  the  hall  I  found  that 
much  confusion  prevailed :  the  Duke's  domestics 
and  the  servants  of  River  House  were  running 
hither  and  thither,  or  else  were  conversing  in  low 
mysterious  whispers.  I  hastened  to  the  dining- 
room,  to  which  the  Duchess  had  been  borne  ;  and 
1  beheld  her  stretched  upon  the  sofa — her  hus- 
band, her  son,  and  Juliet  bending  over  her,  while 
ber  own  lady's-maid  and  Juliet's  were  removing 
her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  I  hope  that  her  Grace  is  not  seriously  in- 
jured ?"  I  asked  in  a  whisper  of  Juliet. 

Lady  Frederick  Eavenscyffe  shook  her  head 
ominously, — at  the  same  time  replying  in  a  very 
low  tone,  "  She  is  evidently  much  hurt  :  but  we 
know  not  as  yet  to  what  estent.  We  have  sent 
for  Mr.  Singleton." 

The  Marquis  of  Dairymple  now  observed  me  ; 
and  at  once  taking  my  hand,  he  pressed  it  with 
the  fervour  of  true  friendship,  at  the  same  time 
looking  both  amazed  and  pleased  to  find  me  there. 
The  Duke  was  also  astonished  at  recognising  me; 
and  he  whispered,  "  This  is  a  bad  business,  Miss 
Percy  :  I  don't  know  how  it  will  end.     The  idea 


of  an  unfenced  ditch  by  the  side  of  a  public  high- 
way !  I  should  as  soon  think  of  having  an  un- 
covered  well  next   to  my  drawing-room  !     But  I 

wish  that  fellow  Peaseblossom  had  been  here " 

"  See,  my  lord  !"  I  interrupted  him  ;  "  her 
Grace    moves !     She    groans  —  she    is    in    great 

pain •" 

"  Ah,  poor  creature  !  no  wonder  !"  responded 
the  Duke  ;  "  for  her  head  came  in  violent  con. 
cussion  with  the  frame- work  of  the  carriage  door 
as  ib  fell  over." 

I  now  seized  an  opportunity  to  draw  Juliet 
aside  for  a  moment; ;  and  I  hastily  whispered, 
"  Do  not  mention  the  name  of  Mary  Glentworth 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  these  personages  !  I  will 
give  you  sufficient  reasons  on  another  occasion." 

Juliet  bent  upon  mo  a  look  of  intelligence,  as 
much  as  to  imply  that  my  wish  should  be  com- 
plied with,  whatsoever  its  motive  might  be  ;  and 
we  returned  to  the  sofa  whereon  lay  the  Duchess 
of  Ardleigh.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Singleton 
was  announced  ;  and  ha  at  once  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh's  head.  As  I 
watched  his  countenance,  I  perceived  that  it  gra- 
dually  lost  much  of  the  ominous  seriousness  which 
it  at  first  wore  ;  and  at  length  he  said,  "  Tiie  in- 
jury is  great ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  now  judge,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  it  should  prove  fatal. 
The  Duchess  must  be  conveyed  to  a  bed-chamber; 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  several  days— it  may 
even  be  for  weeks — she  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  beneath  this  roof." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  better,"  inquired  the 
Duke,  "  to  move  her  Grace  up  to  London — to  our 
own  mansion  ? — One  word  aside  with  you,  if  you 
please,  sir !" 

I  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  looking 
very  hard  at  the  Duke  ;  and  I  now  all  in  a  mo- 
ment comprehended  why  it  was  that  his  Grace 
suddenly  took  him  aside.  Mr.  Singleton  was  the 
surgeon  who  had  been  called  in  on  the  night  of 
Mrs.  Glentsvorth's  death  :  he  had  then  seen  the 
Duke  of  Ardleigh,  whom  he  however  believed  to 
be  only  plain  Mr.  Glentworth,  the  deceased  lady's 
brother-in-law.  Jfow,  all  in  a  moment  he  had  re- 
cognised that  same  self-styled  Mr.  Glentworth  in 
the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  who  stood  before  him  !  It 
was  therefore  no  doubu  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  few  syllables  of  explanation  that  the  Duke 
drew  Mr.  Singleton  aside  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  just  described. 

"  And  now  about  th3  removal  ?"  said  the  Duke, 
when  their  hastily  whispered  colloquy  of  a  few 
minutes  was  over. 

"  Impossible,  my  lord  !"  answered  Mr.  Single- 
ton :  "  it  would  be  the  death  of  her  Grace !" 

"  The  hospitalities  of  River  House,"  said  Juliet, 
"  though  no  doubt  humble  and  iusigniticanc  to  a 
degree  in  comparison  with  the  princely  magnifi- 
cence which  prevails  at  Ardleigh  House,  shall  be 

most  cordially  afforded " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Lady  Frederick," 

replied  the  Duke  :  "  but  I  only  thought " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  the  Marquis  of  Dal- 
rymple,  in  that  tone  of  reproof  which  he  not  un- 
frequently  adopted  towards  the  Duke,  for  whom 
he  scarcely  experienced  very  much  respect,  "  Lady 
Frederick  Eavenscliffe  has  spi>ken  most  kindly  and 
generously  ;  and  all  our  gratitude  ia  her  ladyship's 
due." 
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"  Ob,  to  be  sure  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke ;  "  and  ] 
it  course  I  am  verj    much  obliged  to  her   lady- 
ship." 

Herbert  Dslrymple  bit  his  lip  with  yexation ; 
Tor  he  saw  that  his  father's  conduct  was  super- 
Mlious'.y  rude  and  flippantly  impertinent.  But 
Juliet,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  the  Duke,  began 
to  issue  orders  for  the  ensurance  of  the  best  and 
kindest  treatment  in  respect  to  the  Duchess.  Her 
Grace  was  moved  up  to  the  principal  chamber  ; 
and  !Mr.  Singleton  then  desired  that  she  should 
be  at  once  undressed  and  got  to  bed.  I  was  about 
to  remain  with  Juliet  and  the  maids,  in  order  to 
render  my  assistance,  when  Mr.  Singleton  hastily 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you.  Miss  Percy." 

I  accordingly  accompanied  him  from  the  cham- 
ber. The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  and  the  Marquis  of 
Dalrymple  were  shown  to  the  drawing-room  :  I 
repaired  with  Mr.  Singleton  to  another  apart- 
ment. 

"And  so  that  is  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh!"  he 
sai'l,  with  a  certain  degree  of  abruptness  the  mo- 
ment we  were  alone  together, 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  I  saw  how  you  recog- 
nised him.     You  started " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interjected  Singleton;  "I  did  in- 
deed start! — and  no  wonder!  for  it  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  abrupt  discovery  that  the 
person  whom  I  had  supposed  on  the  ni^ht  of  the 
poor  lady's  death  to  bj  3fr.  Glentworth,  is  none 
other  than  the  Diilce  of  Ardlehih, — but  it  was 
because  a  most  singular  secret  came  to  my  know- 
ledge only  yesterday ;  and  I  should  have  this  very 
day  called  upon  Lady  Frederick  to  inquire  it'  she 
knew  where  I  could  communicate  with  Miss  Glent- 
worth  " 

"Indeed  ?"  I  ejaculated.  "Did  you  not  know 
that  Miss  Glentworth  was  living  with  me  ?" 

"I  knew  that  she  was  some  time  ago," responded 
Mr.  Singleton;  "  but  I  was  not  sure  whether  cir- 

cuDistarces  might  not  have  altered " 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  said  ; 
"because  I  fancy  from  the  turn  the  conversation  has 
taken,  you  must  know  or  at  least  suspect  some- 
thing—for immediately  after  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh,  you  began  speaking  of 
Mary  Glentworth." 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure !"  ejaculated  the  surgeon  : 
"  and  no  wonder !    for  the  intelligence  I  obtained 

yseterdny Ah!  but  first  of  all  tell  me    what 

is  this   secret   which  you  were  just  going  to  re- 
Teal  f" 

"  Simply  that  Mary  Glentworth  is  at  this  mo- 
ment at  Eiver  House,"  I  responded. 

"  Ah  !"    ejaculated   Mr.    Singleton  ;    "  this    is 

strange  ! — perhaps   in  some  sense  fortunate 

but  all  that  is  just  as  it  may  be " 

"You  are  speaking  in  enigmas,"  I  said.  "  But 
perhaps    you    do    not    know     exactly     what     I 

know " 

"  Or  perhaps  I  know  a  little  more,"  interjected 
♦he  8ur,coD,  with  a  good-tempered  dryness.  "You 

imagine  that  Mary  Glentworth " 

"  Hush !"  I  said,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me.  "  Whatever  I  may  know  of  Mary  Glent- 
worth, the  secret  is  not  my  own  ;  and  without  her 
consent  1  dare  not  touch  upon  the  subject." 

"  I  both  admire  and  approve  of  your  discretion, 
my  dear  Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Singleton.     "  Per- 


haps  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  explain  my- 
self in  the  first  instance  thoroughly  to  you.  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  I  know  in  reference  to  Mary 
Glentworth " 

At  this  moment  we  became  aware  that  the 
door  was  open,  and  Juliet's  lady's-maid  was 
entering  to  announce  that  everything  was  ready 
in  the  invalid  chamber  for  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Singleton,  At  the  same  instant  I  caught  sight  of 
the  young  jiarquis  of  Dalrymple  crossing  the 
landing;  and  I  asked  myself,  "Was  the  door 
opened  at  so  inopportune  a  moment  as  to  allow 
his  ears  to  catch  what  Mr.  Singleton  was  saying 
to  me?  I  hope  not! — for  it  is  better  that 
nothing  should  transpire  to  excite  a  fresh  interest 
in  the  mind  of  Herbert  Dalrymple  with  respect  to 
his  half-sister." 

"  We  will  meet  again  presently,"  hastily  whis- 
pered Mr.  Singleton  to  me.  "  And  now,"  he 
added  aloud,  "  let  us  go  together  to  the  invalid's 
chamber." 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

THE     OLD    GABDEITEE's    DISCOVERT. 

Tub  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  had  traversed  the 
landing  without  noticing  me  and  Mr.  Singleton — 
or  at  least  without  appearing  to  observe  that  we 
were  at  the  same  time  issuing  from  an  apartment 
adjacent  to  the  drawing-room  which  he  had  just 
left;  for  he  did  not  turn  round,  but  kept  straight 
on  his  way  towards  the  chamber  to'  which  his 
mother  had  been  conveyed.  The  Duke  had 
reached  it  before  bim ;  and  this  I  thought  rather 
singular,  for  I  fancied  that  Herbert's  naturally 
aflfeciionate  and  generous  disposition  would  have 
led  him  in  all  possible  haste  to  the  couch  of  his 
invalid  mother ;  so  that  I  again  said  to  myself, 
"Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  tarried  on  the 
landing  to  overhear  anything  that  was  passing 
betwixt  Mr.  Singleton  and  me  ?" 

I  looked  furtively  at  the  young  Marquis  as  this 
thought  crossed  my  mind  on  entering  the  in- 
valid chamber;  and  I  could  discern  an  expression 
of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  upon  his  countenance, 
which  was  also  very  pale.  But  there  were  no 
evidences  to  corroborate  the  misgiving  which  was 
floating  in  my  mind ;  for  the  condition  of  Her- 
bert's mother  was  suflScient  to  account  for  the 
mental  distress  he  might  be  experiencing. 

The  Duchess  still  lay  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness :  she  had  not  even  so  much  as  groaned  or 
moaned  since  she  had  been  conveyed  up-stairs  to 
that  chamber.  Mr.  Singleton  desired  every  one 
to  leave  the  room  with  the  exception  of  Juliet  and 
myself;  and  his  wish  was  of  course  complied  with. 
I  need  not  linger  upon  this  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Singleton  carefully 
examined  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Duchess  of 
Ardleigh,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  in  the  first  instance- 
namely,  that  though  the  injuries  were  serious, 
they  need  not  necessarily  prove  fatal;  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable  that 
there  would  be  an  eventual  recovery. 

"And  now.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "you  your- 
self may  go  and  report  this  opinion  of  mine  to  the 
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Duke  and  the  Marquis ;  for  they  are  of  course 
most  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  the  exEunina- 
tion." 

I  accordingly  quitted  the  chamber,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the 
Duke  of  Ardleigh  and  his  son  Herbert.  I  made 
the  report  with  which  I  ^as  entrusted ;  and  the 
MarquisofDalrymple,  clasping  bis  hands  fervently, 
exclaimed,  "  God  grant  that  ray  dear  mother  may 
survive!" 

"  At  all  events  the  affair  looks  better  than  I  had 
expected,"  said  the  Duke.  "I  hope  there  is  no 
injury  to  the   skull?     Perhaps  you   can    tell  me 

Misg  Percy,  whether  Mr.    What's-his  name 

Ab,  I  recollect!  Singleton! — said  anything  about 
trepanning  or  trephining.  You  are  doubtless 
aware,  my  dear  Herbert,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  two;  and  as  I  was 
one  day  explaining  to  Peaseblossom 1  remem- 
ber, the  rascal  had  fallen  asleep  after  I  had  con- 
descended  to  play  him   half-a-dozen  tunes  on  the 

violin Eh  !  and  by  Jove,"  ejaculated  the  Duke, 

thus  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  "I  wonder 
whether  my  dear  old  cremona  got  smashed  in  the 
upsetting  of  the  carriage !" 

Considerably  excited  by  his  apprehensions  on 
the  point,  the  Duke  rushed  from  the  room;  and 
the  Marquis  glanced  after  him  for  a  moment,  with 
a  half.contemptuous,  half-melancholy  expression 
upon  his  lips. 

"And  thus,  Miss  Percy,"  said  Herbert,  now 
turning  to  me,  as  we  found  ourselves  alone  to- 
gether, "  we  meet  again  !  And  iu  the  first  instance 
allow  me  to  renew  the  assurances  of  my  gratitude 
for  all  the  kind  things  you  said  to  me  on  that 
memorable  day,  exactly  seven  months  ago,  when  in 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  office " 

I  "  I  remember  full  well,  my  lord,"  I  interrupted 
him,  "  all  that  then  took  place.  You  declared  that 
the  words  I  spoke,  the  advice  I  gave  you,  and  the 
well-meant  things  1  said  to  you,  were  seed  that 
should  not  fall  upon  barren  ground," 
I  "  And  I  told  you  truly !"  exclaimed  Herbert. 
"When  I  left  England  seven  months  ago,  I 
thought  it  would  be  for  a  long,  long  period.  I 
remember  that  I  said  to  you  that  if  we  should 
ever  meet  again,  you  should  not  blush  to  know 
me.  I  did  not  then  think  we  should  so  soon  en- 
counter each  other  as  destiny  has  thus  led  us  to 
do.  My  parents  came  to  me  in  Paris — they  be- 
sought me  to  return  and  at  least  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  them,  even  though  im- 
mediately afterwards  I  should  go  abroad  again. 
Miss  Percy,  1  was  overruled :  I  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  England — at  least  not  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  come.  It  was  far  from  my  desire  to  incur 
the  chance  of  meeting———" 

He  stopped  short,  and  suddenly  averted  his 
countenance :  then  he  took  three  or  four  hasty 
strides  across  the  room ;  and  returning  to  me,  he 
asked,  with  a  pale  face  and  an  agitated,  suspense- 
ful  look,  "  How  did  sJie  bear  the  calamity  which 
smole  U3?  does  she  think  of  me  as  a  sister  think- 
ing of  a  brother  ?  And  if — and  if — by  any  acci- 
dent we  should  happen  to  meet " 

"  My  lord,  cannot  you  turn  the  discourse  upon 
some  other  topic  ?"  I  inquired,  terribly  apprehen- 
sive lest  we  were  approaching  dangerous  ground. 
"  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  there  is  a  topic  which 


to  give  you  the  assurance  that  the  kind  words  you 
spoke  to  me  ere  I  left  England,  were  not  thrown 
away.  I  have  become  an  altered  being — or  at 
least  I  have  returned  to  be  what  I  was  when  you 
first  knew  me!  Oh,  yes,  my  kind  good  friend!— 
for  so  I  must  call  you,  and  so  I  must  ever  regard 
you! — I  am  telling  you  the  truth  !" 

"  I  believe  you,  my  lord,"  I  replied:  for  there 
was  an  unquestionable  sincerity  in  the  young 
nobleman's  words  and  looks. 

"  Ah!  there  is  one  further  observation  I  must 
make  i"  he  ejaculated;  "  and  this  is  to  convey  the 
assurance  that  although  in  one  sense  I  regretted 
poor  Mary  should  have  gone  upon  the  stage,  yet 
that  since  she  resolved  to  embrace  that  profession, 
I  rejoiced  unfeignedly  when  I  read  of  her  suc- 
cess." 

The  Duke  of  Ardleigh  now  abruptly  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming,  "My  old  cre- 
mona !  my  favourite  violin  !  it  has  ceased  to  exist! 
It  is  smashed  to  atoms!  Good  heavens!  what 
distressing  calamities  to  be  compelled  to  commu- 
nicate to  one's  friends  !  My  wife  nearly  smashed 
to  pieces  ! — and  my  fiddle  completely  so  !" 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  glide 
forth  from  the  drawing-room ;  and  I  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Mary  Glentworth's  chamber  to  com- 
municate all  that  had  happened,  when  I  met 
Juliet  upon  the  landing.  She  beckoned  me  into 
a  neighbouring  apartment ;  and  when  we  were 
there  alone  together,  she  asked,  "  What  meant 
you,  my  dear  Ellen,  by  that  earnestly  whispered 
injunction,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not  to  breathe 
the  name  of  Mary  Glentworth  in  the  presence  of 
the  Ardleigh  family  ?" 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  exciting  tale  which  I  have 
to  tell  you,  Juliet,"  I  responded ;  "  and  if  these 
particulars  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  your 
knowledge,  it  has  been  through  no  want  of  confi- 
dence, but  simply  because  thera  is  involved  in 
Mary's  history  one  of  those  secrets  which  it  is 
always  expedient  to  keep  narrowed  within  the 
most  limited  compass." 

With  this  apologetic  preface  I  proceeded  to  give 
Juliet  the  outlines  of  all  that  I  myself  was  ac- 
quainted with  in  respect  to  Mary  Glentworth, — 
her  parentage,  the  discovery  which  she  had  made 
that  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  was  her  father,  and  the 
inauspicious  love  she  had  conceived  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dalrymple.  Juliet  listened  with  interest 
and  astonishment ;  and  when  I  had  concluded, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  poor  Mary !  she  has  known 
troubles  as  great  as  any  that  1  myself  ever  ex- 
perienced !  But  will  not  these  present  complica- 
tions prove  very  embarrassing  for  her?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Duchess  must  remain  some 
time  beneath  this  roof — all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
compel  me   to  bid  the  husband  and  the  son  stay 

here  likewise and  yet  on  the  other  hand  the 

asylum    which  I    have  offered    and   promised  to 

Mary " 

"  It  is  indeed  embarrassing  !"  I  interrupted 
Juliet,  "  I  know  not  what  I  can  do — unless  it 
be  to  depart  stealthily   with  Mary  to  some  other 

place  for  the  present " 

"  Had  you  not  better  s'ee  what  she  herself 
says  ?"  inquired  Lady  Frederick  llavenscliffe. 

"  Yes^of  course  she  must  be  consulted.  But 
Mr.  Singleton  has  some  commuoication  to  make 


I  ought  to  touch  upon,  Miss  Percy  1 — and  this  is  |  to  me  ;  and  it  is  concerning  Mary  Glentworth.     I 
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do  not  know  what  it  can  possiblj  be.  It  would 
prove  strange  indeed  if  it  should  in  any  way  alter 
her  position  towards  the  Ardleigha  !" 

"  Indeed,  why  do  you  think  it  may  ?"  inquired 
Juliet. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  have  no  particular  reason, 
unless  it  were  that  there  was  something  so 
strangely  significant  in  Mr.  Singleton's  words  and 
manner " 

"  I  will  at  once  go  and  send  him  to  you,"  said 
Juliet :  "  he  has  doubtless  by  this  time  finished  his 
ministrations  to  the  Duchess.  Her  Grace  was 
beginning  to  rally  the  least  thing  when  I  just 
now  left  the  chamber  ;  but  I  fear  that  it  must 
Btill  be  many  hours,  if  not  even  days,  ere  she  will 
regain  her  consciousness." 

Juliet  now  quitted  the  apartment ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Singleton  made  his  appearance. 

"  Again  we  are  alone  together.  Miss  Percy," 
said  the  worthy  gentleman ;  "  and  now  we  will 
have  some  serious  discourse.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  happen  to  remember  the  old  gardener 
who  used  to  be  attached  to  the  picturesque  little 
cottage  yonder " 

"To  be  sure  !"  I  ejaculated:  "I  remember  him 
well !  Yes— and  what  is  mor?,  I  know  likewise 
that  he  was  much  attached  to  Mary.  He  had 
known  her  from  her  childhood." 

"  I  am  about  to  speak  of  that  same  man,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Singleton ;  "you  know  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Count  of  Carboni  lived  for  awhile  in  that 
cottage  :  but  of  course  you  know  all  this  full  well ! 
because  you  were  at  Dover  at  the  time  when  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  met  his  death.  Since  that 
tragic  event  the  cottage  has  only  been  let  for  a 
short  period,  to  some  elderly  female,  who  did  not 
like  its  loneliness  and  therefore  left  it.  Now  it  is 
expected  that  a  very  excellent  tenant  may  take  it ; 
and  accordingly  the  landlord  has  ordered  the  whole 
premises  to  be  thoroughly  embellished  and  re- 
paired. Thompson,  the  old  gardener,  was  in- 
structed to  get  the  house  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  the  painters  and  other  workmen.  He 
was  yesterday  going  over  the  place,  when  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  wainscot  of  the  principal 
chamber         " 

"  The  very  chamber,"  I  ejaculated,  "  in  which 
poor  Mrs.  Glentworth  died !" 

"The  same,"  rejoined  Mr.  Singleton.  "Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  old  Thompson's  attention  was 
drawn  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  crack  in  the 
wainscot :  but  on  a  closer  examination  he  found 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  sliding  panel  which  had 
become  partially  moved  out  of  its  setting.  Per- 
haps you  will  think.  Miss  Percy,  that  all  this  looks 
very  much  like  a  scene  in  a  romance :  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  strictly  true " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  doubt,  my  dear  sir  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed.    "  Pray  proceed." 

"  Thompson  opened  the  panel  completely,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Singleton;  "and  he  found  that  it 
served  to  conceal  a  recess  which  must  have  been 
just  behind  the  head  of  the  bedstead  that  poor  Mrs. 
Glentworth  used  to  occupy.  Thus,  for  a  place  of 
concealment  for  papers  nothing  could  possibly  be 
better.  And  papers,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  were 
discovered  there !"  added  the  surgeon,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look. 

"  Papers  ?"  I  said  inquiringly :  "  papers  of  im- 
portance ?" 


"  Yes — papers  of  the  utmost  importance,"  re- 
joined Singleton.  "Old  Thompson  cannot  read; 
and  therefore  he  came  straight  off  to  me  as  one 
whom  he  had  known  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
whom  he  could  put  trust.  He  told  me  of  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made ;  and  he  placed  the  papers  in 
i  my  hand.  I  said  I  would  look  over  them,  and  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  of  any  importance  or  value, 
he  would  be  sure  to  receive  a  reward  from  some 
quarter  or  another.  In  the  meantime  I  bade  him 
say  nothing  upon  the  subject  to  any  other  person ; 
for  even  before  I  had  glanced  at  the  documents,  I 
conceived  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  they  must  be 
really  of  more  or  less  value  to  have  been  so  care- 
fully concealed." 

"  I  am  dying  with  curiosity,  Mr.  SingletoD,"  I 
said  ;  "  for  T  perceive  that  I  am  about  to  learn 
something  whieti  must  in  some  sense  or  another 
affect  my  friend  Mary  Glentworth's  position." 

"  I  again  repeat  that  is  as  it  may  or  may  not 
be,  according  to  circumstances,"  replied  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton. "  But  I  will  at  once  tell  you  the  main 
point  which  is  now  brought  to  light  :  I  will  give 
you  the  details  afterwards.  In  a  word  then,  Mary 
Glentworth  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ardleigh  !" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  ejaculated  in  wild  asto- 
nishment :  "  not  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ardleigh  ?" 

"No— nor  even  the  daughter  of  her  whom  she 
always  looked  upon  as  her  mother  !" 

I  was  astounded  and  stupified  :  it  seemed  to  me 
ioipossible.  I  gazed  in  vacant  bewilderment  upon 
the  surgeon's  countenance  :  but  I  saw  nothing 
therein  to  induce 'me  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
any  sinister  motive  for  making  a  misrepresenta- 
tion— while  I  knew  that  he  was  incapable  of  so 
sorry  a  jest. 

"  It  is  true.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said, — "  as  true  as 
that  you  are  there  !  Mary  Glentworth  was  only 
the  niece  of  her  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
mother  »  but  the  aunt  evidently  loved  the  girl  as 
much  as  a  mother  herself  could  have  done.  It  is 
a  strange,  wild,  romantic  story  !" 

"  It  must  be,"  I  murmured,  scarcely  able  to 
emerge  from  the  surprise  which  had  seized  upon 
me,  but  feeling  as  if  I  were  groping  my  way  out 
of  the  dark  mazes  of  a  dream. 

Tlien  a  thought  swept  like  vivid  lightning 
through  my  brain.  Good  heaven  !  if  this  were 
true,  Herbert  Dalrymple  and  Mary  might  after 
all  have  gone  to  the  altar — there  was  no  impedi- 
ment of  a  moral  tie  nor  in  the  shape  ot  kinship's 
bond  to  prevent  them  !  It  was  not  a  half-brother 
loving  a  half-sister  :  everything  was  different— 
Oh  !  so  different  from  what  had  been  proclaimed 
and  supposed  ! 

"  I  see  that  you  scarcely  yet  believe  the  truth  of 
the  statement  I  have  made  unto  you,"  resumed 
Mr.  Singleton.  "  But  the  papers  which  I  have  in 
my  possession,  form  a  complete  corroboration.  Not; 
only  is  there  a  full  narrative  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mrs.  Glentworth  herself — but  there  are  likewise 
various  letters  from  her  sister——" 

"  Her  sister  ?"  1  said  inquiringly. 

"  Y^es— her  sister  Jane,  Mary's  mother.  There 
is  likewise  the  certificate  of  Mary's  birth,  with  the 
names  of  her  parents,  showing  that  in  lawful  mar- 
riage was  she  born — or  at  least  justifying  the  be- 
lief that  such  was  the  fact." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Singleton !"  I  exclaimed,  "  these  are 
indeed  important  papers  which  have  fallen  into 
your  hands  !  I  know  that  ilary  feels  the  stigma 
of  illegitimacy  as  the  most  frightful  misfortune  ; 
and  now  that  1  am  enabled  to  assure  her  that  she 
was  born  in  wedlock " 

"  Ah  !  but  wait  a  moment,  my  dear  Miss 
Percy,"  said  Mr.  Singleton.  "  The  query  is 
whether  Mary  would  rather  look  up  to  the  Duke 
of  Ardleigh  as  her  sire,  than  be  compelled  on  the 
other  hand  to  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  a 
humble  clerk  in  a  counting-house  ?" 

"Infinitely  sooner  would  Mary  acknowledge  the 
humblest  of  individuals  as  her  father  in  an  honour- 
able sense,  than  the  proudest  duke  in  a  dishonour- 
able one!  In  a  word,  Mr.  Singleton,  Mary  at 
present  hates  and  loathes  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh, 
although  she  believes  him  to  be  her  father :  and 
this  aversion  is  so  strong  because  she  looks  upon 
him  as  the  betrayer  of  her  mother.  And  she  is 
now  concealing  herself  in  her  own  chamber,"  I 
continued,  "  that  she  may  not  incur  the  chance 
of  encountering  either  the  Duke  or  his  son " 

"Well,  then,"  interrupted  the  surgeon,  "if  the  ' 
feeling  of   aversion  is  so  strong  as  you  describe, 
it  will  evidently  prove  a  relief  to  Mary  to  know 
that   she   is  honestly  born,  though  of  a   humble 
father.     But  now  there  is  another  question — and  i 
it  is  a  pecuniary  one "  ! 

"Ah !  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Singleton !"  I  [ 
ejaculated.  "  Yuu  wish  to  know  whether  Mary  [ 
Grlentworth  receives  an  income  from  the  Duke  of 
Ardleigh— and  whether,  if  such  be  the  case,  she  j 
would  hesitate  to  eacrilice  it  by  proclaiming  that  | 
she  is  not  his  daughter?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  surgeon :  "  this  is  the 
question  I  would  fain  ask."  I 

"Then  the  reply  is  easily  given,"  I  said:  "for 
Mary's  hatred  at.d  aversion— her  prejudice  and  her  I 
ranc'ur,    have  been  too   strong    to   permit  her  to  ' 
receive  a  single  shilling  Iroiu  the  Duke  ot  Ardleigh 
for  a  lung  time  past.     It  was   to  maintain  herself 
in   independence  that   she   went   upon   the  stage; 
and   I   believe  that   she  wi.uld   sooner  starve  than  | 
accept  a  shilling  from  the  bounty  of  the  Ardleigh  I 
family."  I 

"Niiw    I    understand    the   actual    position     of 
affairs,"  said    Mr.    Singleton ;  "  and    you    can    at 
present  cotpprehei.d  s^-hy  1  declared  just   now  that  , 
the  revelation  might  or  miijht  not  prove  agreeable 
to  iliss  Glentworth,  accoriiiug  to  circumstances." 

"Yiiu   see,    therefore,"    1   responded,    "that  in 
every  sense  it  will  prove  agreeable,  and  that  there  is  i 
not   the   slightest   reason  wLy  the  secret  should  be 
kept  from  her.     Shall  I  go  and  impart  it  ?" 

"Yes— if  you  think  fit.  Miss  Percy,"  replied 
the  surgeon.  '•  But  have  you  no  curiosity  to  hear 
a  history  as  singular  as  it  is  romantic  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  should  detain  you  very  long  :  moreover  I 
wish  to  while  away  half-an-hour  or  so,  ere  I  re- 
turn to  the  chamber  of  the  Duchess; — and  inas- 
much as  for  some  twenty  or  one-and-twenty  years 
or  thereabouts,  Mary  Glentworth  has  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  secret  of  her  birth,  it  can 
matter  but  little  if  the  truth  be  now  delayed  for 
half-an-hour  longer." 

"  True,"  I  said ;  "  and  you  may  easily  under- 
stand, Mr.  Singleton,  that  I  do  experience  the 
liveliest  curiosity  to  learn  a  history  which  cannot 
fai  to  be  of  a  deep  romantic  interest." 


"  I  will  give  it  you  in  a  consecutive  narrative 
form,"  said  Mr.  Singleton,  "just  as  if  I  were  an 
antbor  telling  a  tale,  without  reference  to  notes  or 
authorities  as  he  proceeds." 

We  had  all  the  time  been  standing  in  the 
window -recess  of  the  room  where  this  conversation 
took  place:  but  now  we  sat  down;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton commenced  his  narrative  in  the  following 
strain  :— • 

"  In  some  obscure  village  of  a  midland  county, 
lived  the  Eaverend  Mr.  Latimer  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  He  was  the  vicar  of  the  village  ; 
but  it  was  a  poor  living— about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  was  a  widower,  and 
had  two  daughters— both  of  whom  were  of  highly 
prepossessing  appearance.  They  had  lost  their 
mother  early  ;  and  thus,  although  their  father  did 
his  best,  considering  his  limited  means,  to  give 
them  a  decent  education,  yet  there  was  wanting 
that  continuous  inculcation  of  moral  principle 
which  can  only  take  place  under  a  mother's  aus- 
pices and  receive  its  inspirations  from  the  source 
of  a  mother's  affectionate  carefulness,  Mr.  La- 
timer was  a  good  man,  but  somewhat  indolent— of 
an  easy  disposition — satisfied  so  long  as  ev<  ry- 
thing  went  well — and  not  choosing  to  anticipate 
evils  for  the  future.  Thus,  when  death  carried 
him  off  somewhat  suddenly  at  the  age  of  about 
fifty-five,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  made  the 
slightest  provision  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
his  daughters,  and  that  the  sale  of  his  furniture 
would  only  just  liquidate  the  funeral  expenses  and 
his  debts.  The  orphan  sisters,  who  were  then 
respectively  about  eighteen  and  nineteen,  consoled 
each  other  as  well  as  they  were  able  :  they  fancied 
that  because  in  their  humble  village  they  were 
paragons  of  scholarship  and  learning,  they  were 
really  of  high  education  and  accomplishments,  and 
that  they  had  only  to  seek  in  order  to  obtain  the 
situations  of  governess.  With  the  few  pounds 
which  remained  to  them  alter  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  in  the  village,  they  proceeded  to 
London.  I  must  here  inform  you  that  the 
Latimers  were  related  to  a  family  in  a  position 
even  more  humble  and  far  less  genteel  than  their 
own.  The  name  of  this  family  was  Gleutnorth. 
It  consisted  of  a  widow,  three  daughters,  and  a 
son.  The  three  daughters  had  all  married  small 
tradesmen,  and  were  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  :  the  son,  William  Glentworth,  was 
a  c  erk  in  a  mercantile  counting-house.  The  two 
sisters,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  went  to  the 
house  of  their  Aunt  Glentworth.  By  her  they 
were  not  received  with  any  particular  cordiality ; 
for  she  was  not  only  poor,  but  likewise  mean  and 
selfish.  The  sisters  thereiore  resolved  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  situations 
without  delay  :  but  they  soon  began  to  find 
that  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  they  had 
fancied  when  setting  out  from  their  distant 
country  village.  In  short,  when  their  quali- 
fications came  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
ladies  to  whom  they  appealed,  it  was  found  that 
the  education  they  had  received  was  only  just 
a  decent  one,  and  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  the 
post  of  mere  nursery-governess.  But  weeks  passed 
while  the  poor  girls  were  being  thus  gradually  and 
gradually  let  down  from  the  high  pedestal  of  their 
hopes  and  deposited  at  the  "base.  Meanwhile 
Aunt   Glentworth  was    growing   impatient    and 
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looking  sullen :  but  William  Glentworth  wda  a 
good  jouQg  man,  and  vowed  that  bis  cousins 
should  never  want  a  home  so  long  as  he  by  his 
iadustrj  could  give  them  one.  At  length  Mary, 
the  elder  sister,  obtained  the  situation  of  a  nur- 
sery-governess with  a  wealthy  family  dwelling  in 
tho  country,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  heartbreaking  for  the  sisters  to 
separate ;  but  it  was  necessary.  Not  long  after 
Mary,  the  elder  sister,  obtained  a  situation,  Auut 
Glentworth  died  ;  and  so  soon  as  a  decent  interval 
had  elapsed,  Jane  Latimer,  the  younger  of  the 
two  sisters,  became  the  wife  of  William  Glent- 
worth. Mary  obtained  a  temporary  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  family  in  the  country  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding;  and  it  was  with  the 
most  unfeigned  sincerity  she  wished  her  sister  all 
possible  happiness, — not  merely  on  account  of  the 
iove  which  subsisted  between  them,  but  likewise 
because  poor  Mary  herself  was  drinking  deeply  of 
the  gall  of  unhappiuess !  The  situation  she  bad 
accepted  was  scarcely  tolerable.  Tyrannized  over 
by  her  master  and  mistress — teased  and  worried 
by  the  children— and  scorned  by  the  domestics, 
she  was  in  that  false  position  in  which  young 
women  of  her  class  invariably  find  themselves. 
Therefore,  after  her  sister's  wedding,  she  returned 
into  the  country,  only  to  find  her  situation  less  en- 
durable than  ever.  Can  it  be  wondered  if  she 
Boon  began  to  listen  with  some  degree  of  attention 
to  the  overtures  which  were  made  to  her  by  a 
nobleman  who  occasiunally  visited  at  the  mansion 
where  she  was?  This  nobleman  was  then  called 
Lord  Dalrymple,  belonging  to  the  ducal  family  of 
Ardleigh.  To  be  brief,  Mary  Latimer  fled  with 
him — placed  herself  under  his  protection— became 
his  mistress.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  William 
Glentworth  was  killed  by  an  accident,  leaving  his 
widow  totally  unprovided  for  and  in  a  way  to  be- 
come a  mother.  Mary  Latimer,  being  amply  sup- 
plied with  money  by  her  protector,  failed  not  to 
furnish  pecuniary  aid  to  her  unfortucale  sister. 
Mary  likewise  became  pregnant;  and  Lord  Dal- 
rymple seemed  to  be  delighted  at  the  idea  of  such 
paternity,  though  he  was  already  married  and  had 
a  son.  The  political  party  to  which  Lord  Dal- 
rymple belonged,  suddenly  coming  into  power,  his 
lordship  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  minor  em- 
bassies on  the  Continent ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  set  oiF  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  mistress  Mary  Lati- 
mer, with  whom  he  left  an  ample  supply  of 
money ;  and  he  departed  to  the  capital  of  the 
petty  Italian  State  to  which  be  was  accredited.  I 
must  now  observe  that  ever  since  the  marriage  of 
Jane,  the  two  sisters  had  corresponded  only  by 
letter— they  had  not  met;  for  Mary  was  ashamed 
to  look  her  sister  in  the  face.  Yet  when  she 
found  that  this  younger  sister  refused  not  the 
pecuniary  gifts  which  she  forwarded,  she  took 
courage,  and  at  length  ventured  to  call  upon  her. 
The  meeting  was  an  affectionate  one ;  and  Jane 
uttered  not  a  syllable  of  reproach  against  Mary 
for  her  fall  from  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  she 
sympathized  with  her,  and  seemed  to  thick  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  she  could  have  done 
Otherwise.  Jane  was  very  sickly— her  health  waa 
failing— and  she  apprehended  the  time  of  her 
accouchement.  Mary  endeavoured  to  reassure  and 
console  her,  and  promised  that  if  anything  should 


happen  to  her,  she  would  prove  a  mother  to  tba 
expected  babe,  Jane  waa  confined  of  a  daughter, 
which  she  christened  Mary  in  honour  of  her 
sister." 

''  Ah !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  then  the  Mary  Glent- 
worth who  is  now  beneath  this  roof,  bears  her  own 
proper  name  ?" 

"  Yes— you  are  right,"  rejoined  Mr.  Singleton. 
"  The  babe  to  whom  I  am  alluding,  has  grown  up 
into  your  friend  Mary  Glentworth  !  But  let  me 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  Not  long 
after  the  birth  of  the  little  Mary,  her  mother  died. 
The  infant's  auut,  Mary  Latimer,  at  once  ful- 
filled the  promise  she  had  made  to  her  deceased 
sister,  and  resolved  to  become  a  mother  to  that 
child.  Now,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  Mary 
Latimer  was  pregnant  by  her  paramour  Lord 
Dalrymple;  and  it  was  only  a  month  after  her 
sister's  confinement  and  death,  that  she  herselt 
was  taken  in  labour.  She  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
infant ;  and  thus  she  was  all  the  better  enabled  to 
become  a  mother  to  the  little  Mary  her  niece.  A 
couple  of  years  elapsed  before  Lord  Dalrymple 
returned  to  England:  the  little  Mary  was  pre- 
sented  to  him  as  his  own  daughter,  and  he  enter- 
tained not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was 
otherwise.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mary  Latimer  had 
adopted  the  name  of  Glentworth,  so  that  she 
might  avoid  bringing  disrepute  upon  her  own 
family  name — and  also  perhaps  because  this  name 
tilted  with  the  one  in  wliieli  the  little  Mary  had 
been  christened.  Lord  Dalrymple  in  due  time 
became  Duke  of  Ardleigh, — the  Duke  who  is  now 
beneath  this  roof !  Do  you  require  to  be  informed 
why  the  secret  respecting  Mary's  parentage  was 
80  religiously  kept  by  her  whom  she  looked  upon 
as  a  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  those  reasons  are  intel- 
ligible enough.  The  unfortunite  lady  received  an 
income  from  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh,  who  supposed 
that  Mary  was  his  own  child ;  and  moreover  Mrs. 
Glentworth — as  I  suppose  we  muse  continue  to 
call  her  — cherished  a  hope  that  thw  Duke  would 
continue  his  paternal  succour  so  long  as  Mary 
should  live.  But  if  those  reasons  be  intelligible 
enough,  I  am  on  the  other  hand  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend for  what  purpose  Mrs.  Glentworth  should 
have  left  a  narrative  behind  her " 

"Her  objects  aro  explained,"  answered  Mr. 
Singleton,  "  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  itself. 
She  knew  not  what  destiny  might  be  in  store  for 
her  daughter :  she  knew  not  whether  ciicurastances 
might  not  some  day  or  another  arrive  which  would 
render  it  desirable  for  the  girl  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  her  past  history.  There  might  be  tho 
scruples  of  some  eligible  suitor  to  satisfy— to  provo 
to  him  that  she  was  not  born  in  shame,  but  that 
she  was  the  offspring  of  a  lawful  wedlock.  And 
then,  too.  Miss  Percy— does  it  not  strike  you  that 
Mrs.  Glentworth  may  have  thoroughly  compre- 
bended  all  the  moat  intricate  depths  of  her  adopted 
daughter's  character  ?" 

"True  !"  I  exclaimed;  "and  she  may  have  been 
inspired  by  the  presentiment  that  the  day  would 
sooner  or  later  come  when  Mary  would  learn  suffi- 
cient to  mike  her  wish  to  learn  more ;  and  that  if 
ia  tho  first  instance  she  should  acquire  the  belief 
that  she  was  illegitimate,  she  would  be  crushed  with 
a  sense  of  shame,  from  the  abyss  of  which  sho  would 
be  alterwards  lifted  by  the  subsequent  discovery 
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that  she  was  born  in  honourable  and  sacred  wed- 
lock !" 

"  All  your  reasonings  is  excellent,  Miss  Percy," 
said  Mr.  Singleton.  "  And  then  too,  does  it  not 
occur  unto  you  that  a  woman  of  remorseful  feel- 
ings, as  Mrs.  Glentworth  evidently  was— a  woman 
whose  sense  of  bygone  guilt,  and  shame  had  traced 
its  melancholy  expression  upon  her  countenance, 
furrowed  her  brow  with  untimely  wrinkles,  and 
given  her  a  haggard  careworn  look, — do  you  not 
conceive,  I  ask,  that  such  a  woman  was  the  very 
one  who  was  the  least  likely  to  go  out  of  the  world 
carrying  an  important  secret  with  her  ?  Indeed, 
such  a  woman  "fould  have  looked  upon  it  as  some- 
thing awful  and  desecrating  to  allow  a  human 
being  to  remain  in  eternal  ignorance  of  his  or  her 
parentage  ;  and  she  was  sure  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  it  should  be  sooner  or  later  made  known. 
Doubtless  it  was  from  affectionate  motives  that  she 
preserved  the  many  letters  that  she  received  from 
her  sister  Jane;  and  therefore  she  had  these  to 
annex  in  after  years,  as  corroborative  evidence,  to 
the  narrative  which  in  her  compunction  and  re- 
morse she  was  finally  led  to  pen.  And  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  by  the  tone  of  this  narrative,  that  its 
authoress  was  a  strict  believer  in  religious  truths : 
she  bad  hopes  in  heaven,  and  entertained  fears 
of  hell  :  she  was  even  superstitious  in  her  senti- 
ments. But  I  have  now  said  enough.  Miss 
Percy,"  added  Mr.  Singleton,  "  to  account  to  you 
for  the  motives  which  could  have  induced  the  un- 
happy lady  to  pen  the  nairatire  of  her  degra- 
dation and  her  shame." 

"  And  perhaps  she  intended  on  her  death-bed," 
I  observed,  in  a  mood  of  mournful  musing,  "  to 
place  those  documents  in  the  bands  of  Mary,  or  to 
tell  her  where  they  might  be  found  after  her 
demise  :  but  alas  !  she  little  foresaw  that  she  was 
doomed  to  perish  so  suddenly  and  so  prematurely. 
But  now,  Mr.  Singleton,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  go  and  reveal  to  Mary  Glentworth  this  intel- 
ligence so  startling  and  so  romantic,  as  well  as  so 
well  calculated  to  infuse  joy  into  her  heart." 

"  And  I  will  revisit  my  patient,"  said  the  sur- 
geon :  then  looking  at  his  watch,  he  added,  "  We 
have  been  together  an  entire  hour,  I  declare!" 

Mr.  Singleton  and  I  now  left  the  apartment 
where  the  preceding  explanations  had  taken  place; 
and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  but  seemly  to  enter 
the  invalid  chamber  with  him,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  ascertain  how  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh 
was  progressing.  I  did  so,  and  found  that  her 
condition  was  slightly  improved,— though,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  this  improvement  was  very 
trifling,  considering  the  serious  injury  she  had 
sustained.  Juliet  was  seated  by  her  bedside  ;  and 
I  just  whispered  to  her,  "  As  I  foresaw,  the  revela- 
tion is  most  important.  I  will  tell  you  everything 
presently." 

I  then  issued  from  the  chamber ;  and  I  was  about 
to  commence  the  ascent  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
which  led  to  Mary's  bed- room,  when  lo  and  behold ! 
she  herself  came  tripping  down  that  flight. 

"  Ah !"  she  ejaculated,  the  least  thing  impa- 
tiently :  "  it  is  lucky  that  I  have  at  last  fallen 
in  with  a  human  beiog!" 

"  What  in  heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ?"  I  de- 
manded. "  But  stay  not  out  here  on  the  land- 
ing !  Come  hither  with  me !  I  have  something  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  say  to  you  !" 


"  Indeed  ?"  she  ejaculated,  as  she  at  once  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  room  where  I  had  previously 
been  conversing  with  Mr.  Singleton. 

At  the  same  moment  I  heard  another  door 
open  on  the  landing ;  so  that  I  hastily  dragged 
Mary  into  the  apartment  with  me,  and  closed  the 
door  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  now 
asked,  "  by  saying  it  was  fortunate  that  you  at 
last  fell  in  with  a  human  being  ?" 

"Why,  do  you  know,  Ellen,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  two  mortal  hours  have  elapsed  since  the 
accident  in  the  road !" 

"  I  could  not  come  to  you  before,  Mary,"  I  in- 
terjected.   "  Circumstance  followed  circumstance 

in  quick  succession " 

"  But  how  could  I  know  all  this  ?"  she  asked. 
"  I  am  sorry  if  I  just  now  displayed  any  petulance  ; 
but  somehow  or  another  I  have  got  irritable  and 
restless  of  late.  I  did  not  like  to  be  for  two 
hours  alone  up  in  my  chamber — seeing  no  one- 
ringing  the  bell  without  getting  a  servant  to  at- 
tend upon  me         " 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "  they  have  all  been  so 
occupied  !" 

"  But  you  forget  that  I  continued  in  utter  ig. 
norance  of  what  was  going  on,"  she  said.  "  You 
did  not  come  near  me — I  even  grew  alarmed^ 
though  I  scarcely  know  at  what  " 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  interjected : 
"you  need  not  say  so  much  to  excuse  your- 
self" 

"  Yes— but  I  feel  it  is  necessary,  because  I  do 
not  liko  to  seem  to  be  irritable  with  you,  dear 
Ellen.  I  really  did  not  know  whether  the  Ardleigbs 
were  here  still  or  not :  so  I  thought  that  at  any 
risk  I  would  come  down  to  see  what  was  the 
matter." 

"  The  Ardleighs  are  still  here,"  I  said  ;  "  and 
the  Duchess  is  very  ill.     She  is  most  seriously  in- 

jured — there  is  concussion  of  the  brain " 

"  I  presume  therefore,"  interrupted  Mary, 
"  that  they  are  now  all  going  to  stay  here  for 
some  time  P — and  therefore  I  at  least  must  find 

another  asylum " 

"  Be  not  impatient,"  I  said,  assuming  a  most 
solemn  look  and  tone.  "  Before  you  decide  on  any 
step,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  have  an 
important  revelation  to  make  1" 

"  Indeed  ?"  ejaculated  Mary  :  "  an  important 
revelation  ?  But  I  hope  it  is  not  concerning  these 

Ardleigbs " 

"  It  will  aflford  you  pleasure,  Mary,  because  it 
will  remove  the  stigma  which  you  believe  to  aiBx 

itself " 

"  To  my  birth  ?  Oh,  Ellen !— dear  Ellen— if  this 

be  so " 

"It  is,  Mary— it  is  !"  I  exclaimed.    "  Listen 

be  not  too  much  excited But — but — you  are 

not  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  !— — 
You  were  not  born  in  shame!" 

A  wild  cry  of  joy  burst  from  Mary's  lips;  and 
she  flew  into  my  arms.  But  at  the  same  instant 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  violently 
open— and  Herbert  Dalrymple  rushed  in,  ex- 
claiming in  a  tone  as  wildly  joyous  as  was  the  cry 
from  Mary's  lips,  "  Ob,  God  be  thanked  !  Maty, 
dearest  Mary,  you  may  now  become  mine  !" 

Ho  was  about  to  fling  his  arms  around  her, 
when  she  sprang  back,  and  gazed  upon  hiiu  fur 
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a  moment  with  au  indescribable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance :  then  suddenly  pressing  her  band  to  her 
bron',  she  gave  vent  to  a  moan  of  deepest  despair 
and  sank  senseless  into  mj  arms. 


CHAPTEE   XCIX. 

THE    MAEQUI3    AND    ilAET. 

The  Marquis  of  Daljrymple  looked  as  if  stupified 
with  astonishment  and  consterQation  when  ilarj 
Glentworth  started  backward  to  avoid  hia  embrace, 
and  when  she  gazed  upon  him  in  that  strange 
peculiar  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
there  was  an  inefifable  despair  in  her  soul. 

"  Good    heavens !    what   does   it    mean,    Miss 
Percj  ?"  he  demanded,   as   I    bore    Mary    to  the 
aola.     "  Is  it  joy  ?  is  it  grief?  is  it  madness?" 
Ko.  78. — Ellen  Peecx. 


"  Give  me  water,  my  lord,  to  sprinkle  upon  her 
countenance  !"  I  interrupted  him.  "  There  !  there  1 
that  decanter  ! — now  pour  some  on  my  kerchief !" 

"  Shall  I  summoa  the  surgeon  ?"  asked  Herbert 
quickly. 

"  1^0,   my  lord,"  I  replied  :  "  there  is  nothing 

dangerous at   least  I    believe  and    hope  not ! 

But  perhaps  you  had  better  withdraw         " 

"  Oh  !  do  not  send  me  from  the  room,  Miss 
Percy !"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  imploring  tone. 
"  Good  heavens !  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  announcement  which  you  just  now  made  to 
Mary,  would  have  filled  her  with  joy!  But  Oh! 
perhaps  she  never,  never  loved  me! — for  Ah! 
that  look  which  she  just  now  fixed  upon  me,  was 
one  so  singular — so  incomprehensible " 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  my  lord,"  I  said.  "  See ! 

she  is    about  to  recover But,  Ah  !  it  were  as 

well  that  I  should  at  once  warn  you  most 
earnestly   and  must  solemnly   to  entertain  not  a 
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aingle  hope— to  indulge  not  in  a  dream  which  can 
lead  to  iiaug;ht  but  disappointment !" 

"My   God,   iliss   Percy!"  murmured  Herbert, 

becoming  deadly  pale,  and  trembling  visibly  under 

the  inliuence  of  bis  emotions  :  "you  do  not  mean 

Oh)  no !  you  cannot  raean  that  she  hates  me  !" 

"Ask  nie  not  for  a  single  syllable  of  explana- 
tion," I  rejoined,  cruelly  bewildered  how  to  act  or 
what  to  say  :  "  it  is  a  subject  which  must  never 
be  revived  again! — and  you,  my  lord,  ought  not 
to  have  come  back  to  England  so  soon  !" 

"  ilis3  Percy,"  he  said  with  a  look  and  tone  of 
the  most  mournful  reproach,  "such  words  from 
yo«r  lips  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  it !  Dues 
it  not  seem  as  if  providence  itself  had  brought  me 
back  to  England  at  the  time  when  my  presence 
was  to  be  needed  at  the  couch  of  a  suffering 
mother— perhaps  at  her  death-bed " 

"True,  my  lord!"  I  said,  bumbled  as  well  as 
pained  by  the  reproach  conveyed  in  the  words 
which  be  bad  uttered.  "I  did  not  think  of  that 
circumstance  at   the   moment  I     Indeed,  I  feel  so 

confused    and    bewildered But    tell    me,"    I 

abruptly  ejiculated,  by  way  of  changing  the  con- 
versation, "how  came  you  to  burst  into  the  room 
at  such  a  moment?" 

"Ob!  1  will  tell  you,  Miss  Percy,"  exclaimed 
Herbert;  "and  you  will  not  blame  me.  While 
my  poor  mother  was  being  got  to  bed,  my  father 

and   I  were  shown  to   the  drawing-room you 

repaired  with  Mr.  Singleton  to  another  apart- 
ment. When  my  mother  was  undrest,  a  domestic 
came  to  inform  us  that  we  might  proceed  to  her 
chamber.  But  as  my  father  and  I  were  travers- 
ing the  Idnding,  the  lady's-maid  was  openings  the 
door  of  another  apartment;  and  I  heard  ilr.  Sin- 
gleton say  that  he  would  tell  you  all  he  knew  in 
reference  to  Mary  Glentworth." 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated:  "then  my  suspicion  was 
correct!  I  fancied  that  you  overheard  something 
that  was  thus  said " 

"Yes,"  continued  Herbert:  "and  Oh!  you 
may  imagine  Miss  Percy,  how  excited  at  once 
grew  my  feelings — how  ardent  became  my  curi- 
osity !  What,  I  asked  myself,  could  Mr.  Singleton 
have  to  tell  you  in  reference  to  Mary  which  you 
knew  not  before  ?  Oh !  how  I  longed  to  watch 
and  listen — to  play  the  eavesdropper— to  hide  my- 
self behind  a  curtain  or  under  a  sofa — anywhere! 
80  that  I  might  obtain  an  initiation  into  these 
mysteries  I  But  I  did  nothing  so  unhandsome. 
I  suspected  that  you  were  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Singleton;  and  1  resolved  that 
when  it  was  over  I  would  implore  you  to  admit 
me  into  your  confidence,  if  this  could  be  done 
without  indiscretion.  I  therefore  kept  watch  only 
80  far  as  to  ascertain  when  your  next  private  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Singleton  should    be  over.     At 

length  it    terminated or  at    least  I  judged  so, 

when  I  saw  you  upon  the  landing.  I  was  about 
to  accost  you,  but  Mary  was  making  her  appear- 
ance. I  retreated  into  the  dravring-room  until  I 
had  Been  you  both  enter  here  together.  Then  I 
approached  the  door — I  was  about  to  open  it — 
when  words,  which  for  the  moment  riveted  me  to 
the  spot,  caught  my  ear, — words  which  told  me 
that  all  the  previous  supposition  was  wrong — 
that  Mary  is  not  my  half-sister— that  there  is-  no 

stigma    upon  her    birth and  then,   wild  with 

joy,  I  burst  into  this  apartment !" 


While  the  Marquis  of  Darymple  was  giving  rae 
thesfe  explanations  in  a  hurried  and  excited  man- 
ner, but  in  a  subdued  tone,  I  was  still  continuing 
my  ministrations  to  Mary  Glentworth.  I  was 
sprinkling  water  upon  her  countenance,  chaQng 
her  hands,  and  putting  back  the  luxuriant  masses 
of  her  hair  from  about  her  forehead.  She  seemed 
to  be  giving  signs  of  reanimation — but  they  were 
faint  and  feeble ;  and  I  began  to  apprehend  lest 
I  should  be  compelled  to  send  for  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  female  domestics.  But  this  I  was 
anxious  to  avoid,  for  I  did  not  wish  that  the  veil 
of  secrecy,  hitherto  drawn  over  the  present  scene, 
should  be  lifted. 

"See,  my  lord— see,"  I  said,  "what  your  in- 
discretion has  done !  You  first  of  all  give  way  to 
your  curiosity — then  you  cannot  curb  your  feel- 
ings—you  burst  abruptly  into  the  room — and  here 
is  the  consequence!" 

"Ah?  do  you  apprehend  any  danger?"  ex- 
claimed Herbert,  with  an  anguished  expression  of 
cjuntenance.  "Oh  for  heaven's' sake  let  me  hasten 
and  fetch  hither  Mr.  Singleton  !" 

"  What  ?"  I  said ;  "  from  the  side  of  your 
mother's  couch  i* — that  mother  whose  life  may 
possibly  depend  upon  the  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  attendant .''" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  wild  vehemence 
of  tone  and  impassioned  gesture,  "  do  I  not  love 
Mary  as  well  as  my  mother  ?  0  God  !  I  feel  that 
both  are  equally  dear  to  me!" 

"  Speak  not  thus,  my  lord,"  I  said,  with  the 
most  solemn  emphasis:  "for  henceforth  Mary 
Glentworth  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
stranger  to  you!  Believe  Uie,  I  aca  telling  you 
the  truth  !" 

"Oh,  no!  it  cannot  be!"  ejaculated  Herbert 
in  accents  still  more  impassioned  than  before  : 
"it  is  impossible!  Mary,  Mary!"  he  continued, 
sinking  upon  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  on 
which  she  lay;  "speak  tome,  dearest! — tell  me 
that  I  am  not  hateful  to  you  !     Open  your  eyes — 

look    upon    me Oh    look    upon    me,    dearest 

Mary  !  with  those  beautiful  blue  eyes  of  thine ! 
Oh,  you  once  loved  me — and  it  is  impossible  that 
you  can  now  hate  me  I  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
dearest  Mary!" 

He  had  taken  her  hand — he  was  pressing  it  to 
his  lips — the  tears  were  falling  fast  from  his  eyes 
and  bathing  that  hand.  It  is  bad  etiousih  to  see 
a  woman  weep;  but  to  behold  a  men  dissolve  in 
tears,  is  a  spectacle  calculated  to  melt  the  sinsyiest 
heart.  I  experienced  an  illimitable  compassion 
for  that  unhappy  young  man:  I  felt  the  tears 
now  trickling  down  my  own  cheeks.  I  essayed  to 
speak — I  wished  to  conjure  him  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, for  I  thought  that  Mary  would  soon  re- 
cover;  but  my  power  of  utterance  was  choked.  1 
And  now  a  deep  convulsive  sob  came  forth  from  g 
Mary  Glentworth's  throat,  making  her  bosom 
heave  and  fall  tumultuously ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant, before  I  could  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  pre- 
vent it,  Herbci't's  arms  were  thrown  about  her 
neck.  To  my  astonishment,  Mary's  arms  were 
flung  round  him  in  their  turn;  but  it  was  with 
murmurings  and  moans  expressive  of  the  deepest 
mental  agony  that  she  received  his  caresses. 

"  Oh,  Mary !  dearest  Mary  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  do  not  hate  me! — no,  no,  you  do  not  h^to 
me!       You  love  me!  —  and,   my    God!    I   love 
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jou  more  tenderly  and  more  passionately  than 
ever !" 

Deeply  affecting  was  this  scene  :  but  all  in  a 
moment  it  experienced  a  wild  and  startling 
change. 

"Enough!  enough!"  literally  shrieked  forth 
Mary  Gientworth,  in  a  voice  the  utter  misery  of 
which  cannot  possibly  be  explained  in  words. 
"Talk  not  to  rae  of  love,  Herbert! — talk  not  to 
me  of  love  !  It  is  a  tale  vvbich  I  must  not  hear  ! 
And  yet,  O  God  !  it  it  were  otherwise " 

Here  the  wretched  girl  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa  whence  she  had  started  up,  and  began  sob- 
bingr  and  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break- 

"Good  heavens!  1  shall  go  raad!"  exclaimed 
Dalrymple.  "  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  1  am 
loved— and  yet  I  must  not  speak  of  love  !  The 
tremendous  barrier  which  we  fancied  to  oppose 
our  union,  exists  no  longer — it  has  become  sud- 
denly dissolved— it  has  melted  away  like  the  snow 
— and  yet  I  am  to  infer  that  my  love  is  as  hope- 
less as  ever !  What  does  it  mean,  I  ask.  Tell 
me,  Miss  Percy  !" 

I  could  not  answer  a  word :  I  turned  away, 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  the  tears 
streaming  like  rain-drops  between  my  fingers. 

"  Oh,  thU  dreadful  suspense !  this  horrible 
mystery  !"  exclaimed  Herbert,  stamping  his  foot 
upon  the  carpet,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  half- 
frenzied.    "  Mary,  1  conjure  and  entreat  you " 

He  stopped  suddenly  short  :  he  had  again  sunk 
upon  his  knees— he  had  endeavoured  to  throw  his 
arms  about  her  once  more  ;  but  she  repulsed  him 
ia  a  manner  which  might  appear  to  him  to  be 
with  a  sort  of  horror,  though  it  was  in  reality 
with  the  vehemence  arising  from  her  own  dis- 
tracted state  of  mind. 

"  My  God  !  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?" 
exclaimed  the  young  Marquis,  as  much  bewildered 
as  he  was  afflicted.  "  Curejses  at  one  moment — 
repulses  the  next  !  First  the  testimonials  of  love 
—  then  the  evidences  of  hate  !  Oh,  these  incon- 
sistencies !  What  do  they  mean  ?  Is  there  aught 
connected  with  your  history,  as  you  have  ere  now 
been  led  to  read  it,  different  from  the  way  you 
were  wont  to  understand  it  ?  —  is  there  aught 
that  can  have  embittered  you  more  against  my 
family  ?" 

"  ^o,  no,  Herbert!"  responded  Maiy,  in  a  half- 
choking  voice  ;  "  your  family  is  now  nothing  to 
me !" 

"  My  family  is  nothing !"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis. "  But  I,  Mary — I,  who  love  you  so  ten- 
derly and  devotedly — am  I  nothing?" 

"  You  ?" — and  it  was  with  a  species  of  enthu- 
siasm that  she  spoke,  as  much  to  imply  that  with 
him  it  was  very  different  :  but  all  ia  a  moment 
checking  herself,  she  simply  said,  "  I  beseech  you 
rot  to  question  me.     Leave  me  !     Let  us  part — • 

and — and  this  time "  but  hero  her  voice  seemed 

to  fail  her,  and  she  appeared  to  be  seized  with  a 
suffocating  sensation,  until  with  an  almost  preter- 
human effort  she  added,  "  And  this  time,  let  it  be 
for  ever  !" 

Herbert  Dalrymple  dashed  his  open  palm  against  i 
his  forehead  as  if  he  were  labouring  under  a  maniac  ' 
excitement;  and  then  rushing  towards  me,  he  ex-  I 
claimed  in  a  voice  the  accents  of  which  appeared  ' 
to  be  full  of  frenzy,  "  What  does  ail  this  mean,  j 
Miss  Percy  ?    Oh!   if  there  were  ever  the  slightest  ; 


{  sentiment  of  friendship  on  your  part  towards  me 

i and   you  did  once  assure  me  of  your  friend- 

,  ship! — I  beseech  you  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
j  all  this  !  Leare  me  not  a  prey  to  such  excru- 
j  ciating    suspense !      It    is    cruel  —  it    is    inhu- 

I  man " 

!  "  My  lord,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  pray,  in  the 
I  name  of  heaven,  exercise  some  command  over  your 
I  feelings  !      Circumstances   have  occurred — r-but 

no  explanations  can  possibly  be    given  now 

indeed,  they  never  can  be  given  !  You  must  ac- 
cept Mary's  decision  as  final — you  must  not  in. 
dulgo  in  hope " 

But  I  here  stepped  short ;  for  I  was  floundering 
deeper  and  deeper  in  a  quagmire  of  excuses  and 
evasions  which  instead  of  improving  matters,  were 
only  calculated  to  render  them  much  worse.  But 
perhaps  upoq  no  occasion  in  which  the  affairs  of 
others  were  concerned,  did  I  so  completely  lose 
my  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind. 

"  Ah,  i  see  that  from  your  lips  I  can  obtain 
nothing  satisfactory !"  exclaimed  Herbert,  in  a 
tone  of  the  bitterest  reproach  ;  "and  this  ia  con- 
duct  which  I  little  expected  from  you,  Miss 
Percy  !  Now,  Mary,"  he  continued,  turning 
abruptly  away  from  me,  end  accosting  Miss 
Glentworth,  "  I  will  make  one  last  eg'jrt  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation  from  your  lips  !  I  should 
have  a  right  to  demand  it  after  everything  which 
has  taken  place  between  you  and  me — but  I  will 
only  entreat  it.  Yes— bid  me  go  upon  my  knees, 
and  I  will  do  so  !" 

"  No,  no !"  ejaclilated  Mary :  "  kneel  not  to  me, 
Herbert !" 

"This  wildness  of  tone — this  desperation  of 
manner — this  passion  aniounting  almost  to  dis- 
traction,— good  God  !  what  does  it  mean  ?  But 
Ah!"  he  continued,  "if  you  are  thus  excited,  it  is 
all  the  greater  reason  why  I  myself  sliould  endea- 
vour to  become  reasonable!  Yes,  yes— I  will  be 
cool!     Now  therefore,   Mary,"    he  continued,  "I 

conjure  you  to  answer  me  this  question do  you 

still  love  me  ?" 

"  Love  you  ?"  she  ejaculated,  starting  up  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  imply  that  to  have  her  love 
suspected  were  tantamount  to  an  accusation  of 
crime  which  she  was  bound  at  once  to  repel. 
"Love  you  .P"  she  repeated  at  the  interval  of  but 
a  few  moments— and  her  entire  appearance  showed 
how  much  she  did  really  love  Herbert  Dalrymple; 
for  there  was  an  inexpressible  tenderness  in  her 
looks — there  was  the  most  eloquent  animation  on 
her  countenance — there  was  the  strong  palpitation 
of  the  bosom — and  there  was  even  the  very  atti- 
tude which  seemed  to  show  that  she  was  ready  to 
spring  forward  and  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
but  that  some  stroog  feeling  of  quite  an  opposite 
character  held  her  back. 

"Ah!  then  yuu  do  love  me?"  exclaimed  the 
Marquis,  his  accents  thrilling  with  joyj  "and  this 
point  is  no  longer  tor  a  moment  dubious  I" 

And  he  on  his  part  seemed  ready  to  wind  his 
own  arms  about  the  form  of  Mary,  when  a  gesture, 
half-peremptory  and  half-deprecating,  which  she 
made,  kept  him  riveted  to  the  spot. 

"Hear  me,  however,  Herbert,"  she  said,  now 
speaking  with  a  composure  such  as  she  had  not 
before  manifested  from  the  commencement  of  this 
painful  scene, — "hear  me,  and  interrupt  me  not! 
You  ask  me  whether  I  love  you  ?     My  looks  even 
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more  than  my  words — my  tears  and  my  despair, 
must  hare  already  most  eloquently  answered  that 
question  !  Ob,  for  months  past — yes,  for  upwards 
of  seven  long  months  since  you  and  I  parted—— 

you  remember  that  day " 

"Oh,  yes,  yes! — it  was  a  dreadful  day  !"  inter- 
jected Herbert,  shuddering :  "  a  day  that  never  can 
be  forgotten !" 

"  No,  never  !"  rejoined  Mary.  "  Well  then, 
ever  since  that  terrible  day  I  have  not  known 
the  real  state  of  my  own  heart — I  have  not 
comprehended  the  true  sentiments  of  my  own 
soul.  At  one  time  methought  I  hated  you — at 
another  time  there  was  tendernes3«in  my  bosom  as 
your  image  was  conjured  up  to  my  mental  view ! 
But  Oh!  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself — I 
tried  to  persuade  Ellen  likewise— that  I  hated  you 
— or  at  least  that  everything  would  inevitably  be 
at  an  end  betwixt  you  and  me  even  if  circum- 
stances were  altogether  diflferent !  But  now, 
Herbert — but  now — Oh  !  I  feel  that  in  reality  I 
have  never  ceased  to  love  you  !  I  have  deceived 
myself — my  mind  has  been  in  a  morbid  condition 

yes,  more  morbid  than  I  can  possibly  explain ! 

It  has  been  mad  !  yes,  mad  ! — it  has  yielded  to  a 
fantasy  which  now  makes  me  the  wretched, 
wretched  being  that  I  am !" 

"A  fantasy  P"  murmured  the  young  Marquis, 
at  'first  in  a  manner  of  vacant  inquiry.  "A  fan- 
tasy ?"  he  quickly  repeated,  as  a  suspicion  evi- 
dently sprang  up  in  his  taind.  "  Good  heavens  ! 
what  can  you  mean,  Mary  ?" — and  he  looked 
frightened  and  full  of  the  most  painful  suspense. 

"Nothing  !  nothing  !"  ejaculated  Mary,  shiver- 
ing from  head  to  foot.  "  Do  not  question  me ! — 
let  our  interview  here  end  !" 

Herbert  Dalrymple  paced  thrice  to  and  fro  in 
the  apartment ;  and  I  watched  him  with  the 
most  painful  interest  and  curiosity — while  Mary 
sat  upon  the  sofa,  her  looks  bent  downward,  her 
Iweathing  quick  and  excited,  her  bosom  heaving 
and  falling  rapidly,  and  her  hands  quivering  as  if 
the  fingers  were  agitated  with  spasmodic  convul- 
sions. At  length  Dalrymple  stopped  suddenly 
short  close  by  the  sofa  ;  and  he  said,  "  Mary,  if 
you  mean  me  to  understand  that  since  we  parted 
you  have  seen  another  whom  you  think  you  can 
love — if  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  or  in  one  of 
those  moods  when  you  believed  that  you  hated 
me — or  if  with  the  idea  of  snatching  at  some 
change,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  what  your  dis- 
eased mind  needed — or  to  fill  up  a  supposed  void 
in  your  bosom — if  in  any  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  say,  you  listened  to  the  love-suit  of  an- 
other, I  will  forgive  you,  Mary  ! — Oh!  I  will 
pardon  you  !  In  a  word,  the  whole  past,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion — and 
this  day  shall  be  regarded  as  the  era  of  a  new  and 
happy  existence  !     Speak,  tben.  dear  Mary " 

"Oh,  such  kind  words  as  these  !"  she  ejaculated 
in  accents  of  despair.  "  Oh  !  wretch  that  I  am  ! 
what  amount  of  happiness  have  1  lost!" 

"For  mercy's  sake  tell  me  what  you  mean, 
Mary  !"  cried  Herbert :  "  tell  me — tell  me " 

"No,  no !— just  heaven,  no!  it  were  impos- 
eible !" — and  the  poor  girl  again  shuddered 
visibly :  she  was  labouring  under  the  most  fearful 
excitement. 

"  Yes— but  you  must  tell  me !"  said  Herbert, 
whose  suspense  was  evidently  most  excruciating. 


"  You  do  not  mean  me  to  understand,  Mary,  that 
—that         you  are  married  ?" 

The  burning  glow  of  shame  mantled  upon  her 
countenance ;  and  at  the  same  instant  she  burst 
into  tears,  which  streamed  down  upon  her  crimson 
cheeks  like  a  shower  upon  a  peony. 

"  My  God  !  what  would  you  have  me  suspect  ?" 
ejaculated  Dalrymple,  now  starting  as  if  a  serpent 

had  stung  him.     "Must  I  think But  no!  no  ! 

it  were  impossible !  As  soon  could  I  believe  that 
snow  itself  might  turn  black  —  as  soon  believe 
that  the  lily  might  change  to  the  hue  of  jet — as 

that  you,  Mary — i/oti " 

"Enough,  Herbert  !"  moaned  the  wretched 
girl.  "I  would  have  kept  the  truth  from  you," 
she  continued,  in  a  voice  broken  and  half  suffo- 
cated by  her  feelings ;  "  but  you  have  gone  on 
until  at  length  you  have  drawn  forth  my  fatal 
secret  !" 

"  0  God  !  then  it  is  so !" — and  Herbert  dash- 
ing  his  open  palm  against  his  forehead,  staggered 
back  and  sank  upon  a  chair. 

At  the  same  instant  Mary  Glentworth  cast 
upon  me  a  look  of  ineffable  misery — a  look  so 
forlorn  and  woe-begone,  that  methinks  I  behold  i!; 
now  even  as  I  pen  these  lines  some  years  after  the 
occurrence  itself, — and  she  said  in  a  hollow  tone, 
"  Tell  him  what  you  like,  Ellen — tell  him  what 
you  think  fit — but  conjure  him  so  to  act  that  we 
may  never  meet  again  !  I  go  to  my  chamber  : 
you  will  join  me  there  as  soon  as  possible— will 
you  not,  dearest  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  will,  Mary,"  I  responded,  pressing  her  hand 
in  my  own,  and  flinging  upon  her  a  regard  fraught 
with  the  deepest  sympathy. 

She  glided  from  the  apartment ;  and  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  Herbert  Dalrymple  sprang 
up  from  his  seat.  The  words  which  Mary  had 
said  to  me  were  spoken  in  a  tone  too  low  for  his 
ear  to  catch  them  ;  and  as  he  bent  a  haggard  de- 
spairing look  upon  me,  he  said,  "  She  is  gone  !" 

"Yes — my  lord,"  I  answered.  "And  Oh!  let 
me  conjure  you — as  she  herself  through  me  en- 
treats— that  henceforth  you  will  act  as  if  there 
were  no  such  being  in  the  world  as  Mary  Glent- 
worth !" 

I  stopped  short ;  for  the  young  Marquis  turned 
away  from  me  with  so  strange  an  abruptness  that 
I  thought  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room  and 
hasten  after  the  object  of  his  unfortunate  love.  I 
bounded  towards  him  ;  for  I  dreaded  lest  there 
should  arise  a  scene  in  the  house.  I  perceived, 
however,  that  he  was  merely  about  to  take  three  or 
four  turns  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment ;  and  I  re- 
garded him  in  silence.  At  length  he  accosted  me 
as  abruptly  as  be  had  a  few  moments  before 
turned  away  ;  and  he  said,  "  May  I  know  the 
history  of  this  dread  misfortune  ?  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  Mary  was  capable  of  willing  weakness  : 
the  conviction  is  strong  in  my  mind  that  she  was 
a  victim." 

"  She  was  !"  I  answered.      "  Oh,  believe  me 

that  she  was " 

"Enough,  Miss  Percy,"  he  interrupted  me. 
"  I  know  that  nothing  but  truth  ever  comes  from 
your  lips.  Ah !  even  this  is  a  relief,  to  know  that 
she  fell  not  by  her  own  fault,  but  by  the  villany  of 
another  !    And  may  I  ask.  Miss  Percy,  wljo  is  the 

miscreant " 

"  If  he  were  at  large  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
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tell  you,  my  lord,"  I  responded ;  "  because  I 
should  tremble  lest  you  might  seek,  to  avenge  in  a 
duel  the  dishonour  of  her  whom  you  love.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  law  has  fised  its  strong  hold  upon 

him " 

"The  law?"  ejaculated  Dalrymple,  his  counte- 
nance suddenly  expressing  astonishment  and 
affright.  "  What !  has  Mary  appealed  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice  ?— has  she  been  mad  enough  to 
expose  her  own  dishonour  ?" 

"No,  my  lord,"  I  said.  "But  let  me  mention 
a  name,  and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  It 
is  the  name  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  !" 

"  Ah,  the  villain  !"  ejaculated  Dalrymple  :  "  'tis 
well  for  him  that  the  walls  of  Newgate  constitute 
a  barrier  betwixt  us!  But  tell  me  the  history  of 
all  this.  Miss  Percy — show  me  how  Mary  became 

his  victim — and — and But  proceed  !"  heex- 

claimed,  thus  abruptly  checking  himself. 

I  gave  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  narrative 
which  I  had  received  from  Mary  Glentworth's  own 
lips  :  and  when  I  described  how  she  had  been  ren- 
dered insensible  by  a  poisoned  rose,  Herbert  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah  !  then,  that  tale  so  strange  and  wild 
which  the  old  gipsy  told  in  the  court  of  justice, 
must  have  been  true  !  The  unfortunate  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  must  have  been  murdered  by  her  own  hus- 
band ! — and  he  will  assuredly  go  to  the  scaffold  !" 
"  You  have  now  learnt,"  I  said,  "  how  Mary 
was  rendered  the  victim  of  that  villain !  She 
is  here,  beneath  a  friendly  roof,  to  conceal  her 

shame " 

"  Miss  Percy,"  interrupted  the  young  Marquis, 
with  a  strange  suddenness,  "  you  are  the  friend  of 
both  of  us.  Will  you  go  and  bear  a  message  from 
me  to  Mary  Glentworth  ?" 

"Proceed,   my  lord,"  I  said,  without  pledging 
myself  positively  to  an  aflSrmative  in  reply  to  this 
question.  i 
"  Go,  MisB  Percy,"  he  said — and  it  seemed  to  j 
me  that  there  was  a  strange,  unnatural,  desperate,  | 
calmness  in  his  look,  tone,  and  manner,  or  at  all  I 
events  he  spoke  with  the  resolution  of  one  who  i 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  act  with  an  inexorable  i 
firmness.     "  Go  to  her,  Miss  Percy — and  say  that 
Herbert  Dalrymple  still   regards  her  as   his  be- 
trothed  ;  and  this  proof  he  gives  her  of  the  illimi- 
table love  which  his  heart  cherishes  towards  her. 
Tell  her  that  for  the  present  we  will  not  meet — 
but  that  some  months  hence,  when  she  may  again  | 
appear  before  the  world,  I  shall  be  ready  to  con-  ! 
duct  her  to  the  altar."                                                 | 
Astonished  and  amazed — indeed  even  counfound-  | 
ed  by  the  language  thus  held  to  me— I  was  unable  j 
for  upwards  of  a  minute  to  give  an  answer.     At 
length  I  said,   "My  lord,  I  cannot  become  the 
bearer  of  such  a  message.     Much  as  I  love  Mary 
Glentworth,  yet    must  I  have    some    little   con- 
sideration for  yourself 1  mean  that  I  cannot 

^low  a  generous  heart  to  be  led  astray  by  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm " 

"  I  understand  all  the  upright  punctiliousness 
of  your  conduct,  Miss  Percy,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Dalrymple ;  "  but  if  you  will  not  carry  the  mes- 
sage, you  will  at  least  permit  me  to  be  the  bearer 
of  it  myself.  Therefore  have  the  kindness  to  show 
me  where  I  may  find  Miss  Glentworth." 

There  was  still  the  most  steady  calmness  in  the 
young  nobleman's  voice  and  manner,  so  that  I  had 
now  no  longer  any  doubt  concerning  the  fixity  of 


the  resolution  to  which  he  hod  come.  But  still  I 
said,  "  Your  lordship  had  better  reflect  for  a  few 
hours." 

"  It  19  unnecessary,  Miss  Percy,"  he  interrupted 
me  in  a  tone  of  serene  determination.     "  I  love 
Mary — and  I  am  convinced   that  she  loves  me  in 
return.     I  will  accomplish  her  happiness.     Under 
other  circumstances   it  would  be   an   act  of  the 
greatest  indelicacy  to  speak  or  to  think  of  mar- 
riage when  my  mother  is  lying  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness,— perhaps  upon  a  bed  of  death.    But 
these  are  no  ordinary    circumstances — and   mine 
therefore  must  be  no  ordinary  conduct.    And  now 
to    another  point.     With  all  your  experience  of 
the  world,  you  doubtless  distrust   the  decision  to 
which  I  have  come — you  think  that  it  is  a  passing 
enthusiasm  which  will  yield  to  reaction,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  the   time  must  come  when  I  shall 
repent  of  the  course  which  I  am  adopting.     Fear 
I  not  this  result.     Balieve   me,  it  will  not   ensue. 
I  My  mind  never  was  more  clear  than  at  the  present 
moment  I — never  more  competent  to  embrace  the 
I  range  of   all  circumstances — to  calculate  all  con- 
I  sequences !     Is  this  sufficient  ?     Will  you  now  do 
I  mo  the  favour  which  I  ask  ?    or  must  I  again  de- 
mand   permission  to   be   the   bearer  of  my   own 
decision  to  that  poor  girl  who  has  recently  left 
I  us  ?" 

I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  language  which 
the  young  nobleman  thus  held  towards  me  on  my 
young  friend's  behalf.  I  looked  upon  him  with 
that  friendly  admiration  with  which  I  was  wont 
to  regard  his  character  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  our  acquaintance  ;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  he  did  indeed  possess  the  most  chivalrous 
disposition,  so  that  it  was  an  immense  pity  his 
natural  good  qualities  should  have  at  any  time 
been  warped  or  obscured.  But  still  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of 
folly  in  the  path  which  he  resolved  to  pursue;  and 
I  resolved  to  make  one  final  effort  to  persuade 
him  to  take  time  for  reflection.  I  conceived  this 
to  be  my  duty,  so  that  hereafter  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  reproach  me  as  having  in  the  slightest 
degree  led  him  onward  to  a  step  whereof  he  might 
repent.  But  when  I  commenced  a  new  remon- 
strance, he  at  once  cut  me  short  with  a  courteous 
firmness ;  and  he  said,  "  Miss  Percy,  do  what  I 
ask — or  suffer  me  to  do  it  for  myself." 

"  Then  I  will  go,  my  lord,"  I  said.  "  But  re- 
member that  if  at  any  future  time " 

"  Entertain  no  apprehension,  Miss  Percy,  that 
I  shall  reproach  you  :" — and  he  spoke  with  the 
calm  deliberation  and  tranquil  firmness  of  one  who 
was  positive  and  decided  how  to  act. 

I  could  not  help  saying  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  "  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  generous 
— even  too  generous !"  and  then  I  quitted  tho 
room. 


CHAPTER    C. 

angeline's    lodgings. 

I  PROCEEDED  to  Mary  Glentworth's  chamber, 
considering  that  I  had  now  no  longer  a  right  to 
hesitate — that  I  had  accepted  a  mission,  and  t^at  I 
was  bound  to  accomplish  it.     I  opened  the  door 
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of  her  apartment  :  I  found  her  seated  upon  a 
chair  at  the  toilet-table,  on  which  her  elbow  rested, 
and  her  head  was  supported  by  her  hand.  In  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  kerchief  saturated  with 
tears:  she  had  evidently  been  weeping  copiously 
since  she  had  sought  her  chamber  ;  but  now  her 
eyes  were  dry — and  as  1  entered,  it  was  a  look  of 
forlorn  and  blank  despair  which  she  fixed  upon 
me. 

"  Oh,  Ellen,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  profoundesfc 
mournfulness,  without  moving  from  her  seat — 
without  even  changing  her  position — so  that  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment which  she  had  passed  through  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  languor— almost  a  complete  prostra- 
tion, which  she  could  have  wished  to  droop  still 
farther  down  so  as  to  enable  her  to  hail  the  pre- 
sence of  death  itself,— "Ob,  Ellen,  what  happiness 
might  have  been  in  store  for  mo  if  I  had  never 
lent  an  ear  to  the  wiles  of  Edwin  St.  Clair :  for  then, 
instead  of  being  a  lost,  ruined,  and  dishonoured 
girl,  1  should  have  been  able  to  present  my  hand 
to  Herbert  Dalrymple,  and  say,  '  Yes,  I  will  ac- 
company you  to  the  altar  !'  " 

I  sat  down  by  her  side.  I  said  a  few  consola- 
tory words — then  I  spoke  encouragingly — then  I 
went  on  to  breathe  language  still  more  hopeful ; 
and  at  length  I  revealed  to  her  the  message  with 
which  1  was  charged.  She  gazed  upon  me  with 
such  an  indescribable  expression  of  happiness  on 
her  countenance — with  the  animation  of  such  an 
inefi'able  joy— that  never  did  she  seem  mora  beau- 
tiful in  my  eyes.  But  1  awaited  the  moment  when 
some  terrible  reaction  should  ensue  ;  for  I  was 
almost  confident  that  though  for  an  instant  she 
was  bewildered  and  dazzled,  delighted  and  enrap- 
tured by  this  proof  ot  Herbert's  love  and  gene- 
rosity, she  would  nevertheless  deem  it  expedient  to 
reject  the  proffer  as  a  wrong-doing  towards  him- 
self. 

"  Tell  me,  Ellen,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"what  has  transpired — what  has  come  to  your 
knowledge — to  make  you  aware  of  those  impor- 
tant circumstances  which  you  just  now  mentioned 
to  ine  ? — I  mean  in  reference  to  the  mystery  of 
my  birth  ?" 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  recite  to  Mary 
Grlentworth  everything  which  I  had  learnt  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Singleton;  and  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  with  what  absorbing  interest  she  listened 
to  the  narrative.  She  frequently  shed  tears  as  I 
spoke  of  her  mother  and  her  aunt;  and  when  i 
hail  finished,  she  reflected  in  profound  silence  for 
some  minutes.  At  length  she  said,  "  And  all 
this,  therefore,  can  be  fully  corroborated  by  docu- 
ments that  are  unquestionable  ?" 

"Everything  can  be  thus  corroborated!"  I 
answered;  "  and  furthermore  I  can  take  it  upon 
myself  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Singleton  will  place  all  the  papers  in  your  posses- 
sion." 

'•Heaven  be  thanked,"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
the  siigma  of  illegitimacy  no  longer  rests  upon 
my  birth!  Ah,  my  poor  aunt!  you  were  indeed 
to  me  as  a  mother ! — and  so  tender  and  steadfast 
was  your  affection  that  never  for  a  single  instant 
could  I  suspect  otherwise  than  that  you  were  my 
maternal  parent !  I  shall  not  love  nor  reverence 
jour  memory  ihe  less  for  this  discovery!  No! — 
1  shall  ever  cherish  it,   as  if  I    were  still    unde 


the   same    belief  as   heretofore!     And  now,  E.len, 
in  reference  to  Herbert,  I  accept " 

"You  accept,  Mary?''  1  ejaculated,  not  alto- 
gether able  to  conceal  ray  astonishment. 

"  Yes — [  accept  a  proposal  which  is  dictated 
by  the  tenderest  love  as  well  as  by  the  loftiest 
generosity!"  she  enthusiastically  cried.  "What; 
do  you  doubt  it,  Ellen  ?  Ob,  I  have  experienced 
unhappiness  sufficient  to  make  me  covet  a  period 
of  felicity!  And  that  will  come !  Yes!— go  to 
Herbert,  and  tell  him  that  my  liveliest  gratitude 

I  as  well  as  my  most  devoted  affection " 

j      "And  you  do  not  require  time  for  consideration, 
I  Mary.''"  I  said.     "Remember " 

"Consideration?"  she  ejaculated.  "No!  no! 
It  were  utter  madness— it  were  suicidal  to  reject 
such  an  offer  as  this!  But  Ah!  there  ia  one 
thing  which  you  must  now  do  for  me  !  This  is 
to  communicate  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  the  fact  that  not  iu  the 
slightest  degree  do  I  owe  him  the  allegiance  of  a 
daughter.  Gro  and  do  these  things  for  me  at 
once ;  and  then  almost  every  care—alnwst,"  she 
repeated,  as  she  doubtless  thought  of  her  position, 
"  will  be  lifted  from  my  mind !" 

I  quitted  the  room,  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  Mary  should  have  so  readily  accepted 
the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple's  offer ;  for  1  could 
not  help  fancying  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  selfishness  in  her  cjnduct,  and  that  while  think- 
ing too  much  of  her  own  happiness  she  was  not 
sufficiently  studying  that  of  the  young  nobleman. 
But  matters  had  reached  such  a  point  that  I  could 
no  longer  with  delicacy  or  propriety  interfere  to 
prevent  their  progress  according  to  the  will  of  the 
principal  parties  concerned  ;  and  I  therefore  re- 
signed myself  to  my  position  of  intermediary  or 
simple  bearer  of  messages. 

I  found  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  in  the  apart- 
ment where  I  had  left  him;  and  the  moment  I 
entered,  I  looked  stedfastly  at  his  countenance. 
The  first  glance  was  however  sufficient  to  convince 
m4  that  his  resolution  was  in  no  waychangeJ; 
and  I  communicated  the  result  of  my  interview 
with  Mary.  It  was  calmly  and  without  enthu- 
siasm that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  ;  so  that 
I  still  feared  there  might  be  a  certain  amount 
of  generous  self-sacri6ce  in  his  conduct; — but  I 
urged  not  another  remonstrance  nor  put  another 
question  upon  the  point.  1  proceeded — as  I 
deemed  myself  in  duty  bound  to  do — to  acquaint 
him  with  all  the  facts  that  had  transpired  in  refer- 
ence to  Mary  Glentworth's  birth  ;  and  he  agreed 
with  Mary's  wish  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
communicating  them  to  his  father.  I  now  there- 
fore went  in  search  of  the  Duke.  It  was  by  this 
time  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  on 
inquiring  where  his  Grace  was,  I  learnt  that  he 
was  partaking  of  refreshment  ia  the  dining-room- 
Thither  I  repaired  ;  and  I  found  the  Duke  doing 
most  ample  justice  to  a  cold  pheasant,  as  well  aj 
to  a  bottle  of  sherry  with  which  the  dish  was 
flanked. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Percy,"  he  at  once  said,  "  al- 
though I  am  terribly  distressed  on  account  of  my 
beloved  wife — and  likewise  in  consequence  of  a 
violin  which  no  money  can  replace— I  am  never- 
theless bound  to  sustain  my  physical  strength,  so 
as  to  meet  all  these  heavy  calamities.  Can  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  assistin?  you  to  a  wing ■" 
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"No,  my  lord,  I  thank  you,"  I  aDswered :  "  I 

have  suQiethiiig  of  iinportance " 

"  Ah !    if  Peaseblossom   were   here,"  exclaimed 

the  Duke,  "  he  certainly  would  not  refuse " 

"  But  as  Mr.  Peaseblossom  is  not  here,"  I 
said,  somewhat  angrily,  "I  must  beg  of  your 
Grace  to  devote  a  few  minutes'  attentioa  to  the 
humbler  individual  who  is  now  addressiujf  you." 
,  "  No— not  humbler,  Miss  Percy  !"  he  exclaimed, 
filling  a  bumper  of  aiifrry;    "for  you  know  the 

fair  sex " 

"Do  listen  to  me,  my  lord  !"  I  interjected :  "  it 
is  something  which  closely  concerns  you  ——  In 
short,  i  wisli  to  speak  of  Mary  Gientworth." 

"  Proceed,  Miss  Percy,"  said  the  Duke.  "  If 
Mary  requires  a  cheque,  I  cannot  forget  that  she 

has  certain  claims " 

"It  is  just  this  very  point,  my  lord,"  I  again 
interrupted  him,  "on  which  I  wish  to  disabuse 
you.  In  short,"  I  added,  thinkiuij  it  better  to 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  "  Mary  G-lentworth  has 
no  claim  whatever  upon  you — as  indeed  you  have 
none  on  her ;  —for  she  is  not  your  daughter  1" 

"Ah!  what?"  ejaculated  the  Duke,  witb  so 
sudden  a  start  that  he  upset  the  glass  of  sherry 
into  the  dish  of  pheasants.  "Not  my  daughter?" 
"No,  my  lord.  There  is  a  strange  historv 
which  you  have  to  learn ;  and  when  you  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  details,  you  must  not  blame 

the  memory  of  the  deceased  lady " 

"  I  have  no  inclination  to  reproach  the  memory 
of  any  one  who  is  dead,"  observed  the  Duke; 
"  for  I  cannot,  see  what  earthly  good  it  would  do 
me.  But  you  astonish  me  in  respect  to  Mary  ! 
If  she  is  not  my  daughter,  of  course  she  must  be 

somebody's and  perhaps  you  will  tell  me " 

"Your  Grace  shall  know  evprvthing,"  I  inter- 
runted  him,  "Indeed,  it  is  by  Mary's  special 
request  that  I  have  lost  no  time  in  making  this 
revelation." 

"  Pray  continue.  Miss  Percy,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  I  will  take  this  other  wing  and  refill  my  glass, 
while  you  go  on  talking." 

I  gave  the  Duke  the  necessary  particulars, — 
making  my  history  however  as  short  as  possible. 
The  nobleman  continued  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  the 
first  excitement  of  suspense  being  over,  it  was 
with  no  very  considerable  display  of  emotion  that 
he  listened  to  the  narrative.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded, he  said,  "  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  strangest 
histories  I  ever  heard  in  my  life ;  and  yet  I  am 
convinced  it  is  true  because  all  the  parts  fit  in  so 
accurately  and  nicely.  But  Ah !  I  hope  it  will 
be  kept  secret  from  my  son  Herbert — or  else  he 
will  now  perhaps  be  for  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self  " 

"With  that  business,  my  lord,  I  can  have  no 
concern,"  I  snid  :  "but  it  is  now  my  duty  to  add 
that  Mary  Glentworth  is  beneath  this  roof;  and 
I  give  your  Grace  the  information  inasmuch  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  you  can  avoid  meeting  her." 

"Ah,  she  is  here?"  ejaculated  the  Duke. 
"  Well,  then,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send 
Herbert  oflf  directly.  Yes — I  can  easily  devise 
an  excuse:  he  must  go  up  to  London  to  break  to 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  the  sad  tidings 
of     this      accident     which     has     befallen     their 

mother " 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  I  said;  "that  will  be  the 
better  plan." 


I  then  sped  from  the  room,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  before  his 
father  saw  him.  I  found  him  in  the  drawin"-- 
room;  and  I  hastened  to  say,  "You  just  now  ex- 
pressed your  desire  that  Mary  and  yourself  should 
not  meet  again  under  existing  circumstances — 
that  is  to  say,  not  for  the  next  few  months.  An 
excuse  for  your  immediate  Jeparture  will  be  pre- 
sently furnished  by  your  father  himself.  He  knows 

that  Mary  is  beneath  this  roof " 

"Does  he  know  that  we  have  met?"  inquired 
Herbert,  but  with  an  air  of  more  or  less  indif- 
ference; for  notwithstanding  his  mitural  good 
qualities,  it  was  impossible  he  could  entertain 
much  filial  respect  towards  such  a  father. 

"His  Grace  does  not  know  that  you  have  met," 
I  answered:  "indeed,  I  dropped  not  the  slightest 
hint  to  his  lordship  of  anything  which  has  this 
day  occurred  in  reference  to  Mary  and  yourself. 
And  now,  my  lord,  it  were  well  if  you  were  to 
delay  not  in  taking  your  departure." 

The  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  proceeded  to  the 
sick  chamber,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  condition 
in  which  his  mother  then  was  ;  and  to  his  joy  he 
found  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  now  enabled  to  give 
a  much  better  account  of  his  patient  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Herbert  had  therefore  all 
the  less  hesitation  in  taking  his  departure  at  once 
and  leaving  his  mother  there. 

The  two  travelling-equipages  had  been  taken  to 
the  little  inn  in  the  village  of  Eiver,  so  that  they 
might  be  put  up  there  until  they  were  required, 
and  that  the  requisite  repairs  might  be  effected  to 
the  one  which  had  been  upset  in  the  ditch.  Orders 
were  now  sent  off  to  get  the  other  carriage  in  im- 
mediate readiness,  as  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymplo 
proposed  to  continue  his  journey  to  London  with- 
out delay.  To  be  brief,  he  took  his  departure 
without  again  seeing  Mary  Glentworth  ;  but  on 
bidding  me  farewell,  he  whisperingly  reiterated 
the  assurance  that  his  resolution  in  reference  to 
her  would  never  be  chacged,  and  he  begged  that 
he  might  from  time  to  time  be  permitted  to  corre- 
spond with  her. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  Juliet.  I  had  as  yet  everything 
to  make  known  to  her, — the  same  tale  in  reference 
to  Mary  Glentworth  to  tell  over  again.  But  I 
had  more  to  reveal  to  her  than  I  had  done  to  the 
Duke  of  Ardleigh  ;  for  I  hesitated  not  to  acquaint 
Juliet  with  the  exceedingly  generous  conduL-t  of 
Herbert  Dalrymple  towards  Mary,  and  the  eu' 
gagement  which  now  subsisted  between  them. 
Juliet  was  naturally  much  astonished  at  the  state- 
ment which  thus  met  her  ears  ;  but  sha  was  much 
rejoiced  on  Mary  Glentworth's  account. 

After  this  interview  with  Juliet,  I  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the  Duke  of 
Ardleigh.  I  was  going  to  speak  to  him  on  a  par- 
ticular subject ;  but  he  at  once  anticipated  me  by 
exclaiming,  "  Ah !  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Miss 
Percy  !  I  was  just  thinking  at  the  moment  how 
I  could  get  to  speak  to  you  again  ;  for  I  do  not 
feel  altogether  comfortable  beneath  this  roof — " 

"  You  mean,  my  lord,"  1  said,  "  on  account  of 
Mary  Glentworth?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  intended  no 
imputation  against  the  hospitality  of  your  friend 
Lady  Frederick   Eavenscliffe, — for  that  is  unex- 
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ceptionable— the  house  is  comfortable — every  at- 
tention has  been  shown  my  dear  wife — and  I  am 
sure  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  pheasants  or 
the  sherry.  But  don't  you  see,  iliss  Percy,  it 
would  be  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  me  to 
run  against  Miss  Glentworth — she  would  feel 
it  just  the  same— she   knows  her  aunt   was  my 

mistress " 

"All  this,  my  lord,  constitutes  the  very  subject," 
I  said,  "  upon  which  I  purpose  to  speak  to  your 
Grace.  Lady  Frederick  E.»venscliffe  would  re- 
joice that  you  should  make  her  house  your  home 
as  long  as  circumstances  render  it  necessary  :  but 

Mary  must  be  considered " 

"  I  know  what  I  will  do !"  ejaculated  the  Duke  : 
"in  fact,  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  just 
before  you   entered   the  room.    I  will  go  to  the 

hotel  at   Dover it  will  be  much  better 1 

can  stay  there  as  long  as  the  doctor  may  think  it 
needful  for  the  Duchess  to  remain  beneath  this 
roof.  I  can  call  every  day — and  if  I  name  a  parti- 
cular hour,  Mary  can  keep  her  own  room  just  at 

that  perisd " 

'•'AH  this  can  be  easily  managed,  my  lord,"  I 
said:  "and  I  think  you  have  adopted  a  most  pru- 
dent resolution  in  repairing  to  the  hotel  at 
Dover." 

Matters  were  thus  settled;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  the  Duke  took  his  departure  from 
Eiver  House,  so  that  only  the  Duchess  and  her 
Confidential  maid  remained  there.  Her  Grace 
continued  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  her;  and  though  she  opened  her  eyes,  yet 
there  was  no  intelligence  in  them— it  was  upon 
vacancy  that  they  looked.  Mary  Gleiit worth  now 
suddenly  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  visit  the  bed- 
side of  the  Duchess ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
there  was  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  grati- 
fication of  her  wish.  But  when  once  in  that 
chamber,  Mary  vowed  that  she  would  take  her 
turn  in  performing  the  part  of  nurse  towards  the 
patrician  lady ;  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending that  it  was  for  Herbert's  sake  she  thus 
demonstrated  so  much  kind  solicitude  on  behalf 
of  the  mother.  All  her  rancour  against  the  Ard- 
leigbs  was  gone ;  she  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
cherish  it  against  any  scion  of  that  family.  If  she 
thought  of  her  own  mother,  it  was  not  now  as  the 
degraded  and  dishonoured  mistress  of  the  Duke  : 
it  was  only  of  her  aunt  that  she  could  thus  think ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  aunt  had  willingly  ac- 
cepted her  destiny  at  the  time  as  the  nobleman's 
paramour — so  that  it  was  not  for  such  a  reason 
that  Mary  could  continue  to  bear  rancour  against 
the  Duke ;  though  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of 
course  deemed  expedient,  considering  all  past  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  should,  if  possible,  avoid  a 
meeting.  Mr.  Singleton  placed  in  Mary's  hands 
the  documents  which  had  been  discovered  at  the 
cottage;  and  a  liberal  reward  was  forwarded, 
through  the  agency  of  the  worthy  eurgeon,  to  the 
old  gardener. 

On  the  following  day  two  r'^ysicians  came  down 
from  London,  they  having  been  despatched  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dalrymple.  They  fully  approved  of 
everything  which  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Singleton ; 
and  they  declared  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
remove  the  Duchess  for  the  present.  But  I  must 
now  divert  the  reader's  attention  from  this  topic 
for  the  present,  and  epeako  f  other  matters. 


It  was  on  the  third  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Eiver  House  with  Mary  Glentworth,  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Beda,  containing  two  pieces 
ot  intelligence  which  were  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance. The  first  was  that  she  had  discovered  the 
residence  of  Mademoiselle  Angeline  Churchill  the 
ballet-dancer;  the  second  was  that  the  hump< 
backed  dwarf  whom  I  had  seen  at  Gilderoy  Hemp's 
establishment,  had  been  to  the  house  to  inquire  for 
me  and  had  left  word  that  be  should  call  again.  I 
had  hitherto  fancied  that  the  dwarf  must  have 
been  included  amongst  the  victims  of  the  terrific 
conflagratien  at  Gilderoy's  abode ;  and  I  was 
therefore  startled  and  amazed  when  I  read  that 
announcement  in  Beda's  letter.  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  see  the  humpback.  Perhaps  he  could 
give  me  some  information  that  might  be  impor* 
tant ;  for  there  was  always  in  my  mind  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  Parkes  had  actually  perished  in  that 
conflagration  or  not.  When  coming  to  Eiver 
House,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  there 
altogether  for  a  month  or  so ;  but  my  resolution 
was  now  suddenly  altered,  and  I  determined  to  go 
back  to  London — at  least  for  a  few  days — so  that 
I  might  see  the  humpback.  I  represented  to 
Juliet  and  Mary  that  some  urgent  business  had 
unexpectedly  transpired  to  take  me  back  to  the 
metropolis ;  and  I  set  off  accordingly. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  reached  Great  Ormond  Street ; 
and  I  at  once  sought  from  Beda's  lips  the  details 
of  those  matters  which  she  had  mentioned  in  her 
letter. 

"  And  first  of  all  relative  to  the  humpback,"  I 
said  ;  "  because  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Here  is  a  man  whom  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months  we  have  supposed  to  be  no  more,  suddenly 

reappearing But  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear 

Beda!" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss,"  she  replied,  "  I  have 
very  little  more  to  tell  you  than  was  communi- 
cated in  my  letter.  AYhen  I  was  out  yesterday,  a 
person  called,  answering  exactly  the  description  of 
the  dwarf, — a  hideous  old  man,  about  three  feet 
in  stature,  with  a  head  leaning  all  over  on  one 
side — a  mouth  all  awry — grey  hair  and  shaggy 

overhanging  brows " 

"Yes— it  must  have  been  the  very  same  !"  I 
ejaculated. 

"  It  could  be  none  other,"  rejoined  Beda.  "  He 
asked  lor  Miss  Percy.  It  was  Susan  who  an- 
swered the  door ;  and  she  told  him  that  you  were 
not  at  home.  He  simply  said  that  be  would  call 
again ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  hastened  away. 
Susan  had  not  time  to  ask  him  his  business  :  in- 
deed, as  she  has  confessed  to  me,  she  was  some- 
what frightened  at  the  appearance  of  the  strange 
being        ■" 

"  Ah,  then,  at  least  it  is  fortunate,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  that  he  was  not  told  that  I  had  gone  out  of 
town  for  a  month ;  as  he  will  now  doubtless  call 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  He  must  have  something 
to  communicate, — unless  you  think,  Beda,  he  may 
be  poor  and  in  want,  and  therefore  remembering 

me " 

"  I  should  rather  suppose  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  communicate,"  replied  Beda.  "  If  ha 
had  thought  of  drawing  upon  your  purse,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  all  these  months  to 
elapse."  | 
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"Well,  we  sball  see  when  ho  calls  again,"  I  in- 
terjected. "  And  now,  Beda,  in  reference  to 
Mademoiselle  Angeline  ?  You  h{iv©  discovered 
her  abode  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  faithful  girl.  "  I  went  out 
yesterday  afternoon  to  make  a  few  purchases ; 
and  as  I  was  passing  along  Holborn,  I  beheld  iu 
front  of  me  a  female  figure  which  I  thought  was 
not  altogether  unfamiliar.  She  presently  stopped 
for  a  single  moment  to  glance  in  at  a  shop  window  : 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance— it  was 
Angeline  Churchill !  I  continued  to  follow  her  : 
she  proceeded  along  Holborn,  until  she  reached 
Little  Queen  Street,  down  which  ghe  passed. 
Along  Great  Queen  Street  she  went, — I  still  in 
the  treck,  but  taking  good  care  to  avoid  sufl'ering 
her  to  perceive  that  she  was  thus  followed.  Al- 
No.  79. — Ellen  Peecy. 


though  you  told  me  some  time  ago  that  I  need 
not  make  any  further  endeavour  to  ascertain  her 
place  of  residence,  yet  as  this  opportunity  seemed 
to  present  itself,  1  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  rendering  it  available  " 

"And  you  did  right,  Beda,"  I  ejaculated.  "But 
proceed." 

"As  Mademoiselle  Angeline  was  pursuing  her 
way,  I  thought  to  myself,"  resumed  Beda,  "  that 
it  would  be  singular  after  all  if  she  were  going  to 
the  jeweller's  shop  in  Long  Acre — for  she  was 
bending  her  course  in  that  direction.  And  so  it 
proved,  sure  enough  !  I  watched  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street :  she  remained  but  a  couple  of 
minutes  inside  the  shop  ;  and  when  she  came  forth 
again,  she  had  a  letter  in  her  hand.  This  however 
she  quickly  concealed  amongst  the  folds  of  her 
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dress  ;  and  then  sbe  hastened  along  the  thorough-  | 
fare.     Yes— sbe   walked  very  quickly  ;  and  I   be-  ! 
lieve   that  she  is   a  young   person  of  the  strictest  ( 
propriety  of  conduct — for  two  or  three  times  vybilo  ,■ 
I   was  following    her,   I   beheld  her  turn  abruptly  | 
aside  and  evidently  with  much  indignation  as  some 
foppish  individual  bent    bis   insolent    looks   upon 
her,   at   the  same   time   giving    utterance  to  some 
words  which  were  no  doubt  offensive  to   her   ears.  [ 
On    she  went    towards     the     Strand  —  "Waterloo  ; 
Bridge    was   reached — she    traversed    it.     I    con- 
tioued  to  follow  her  ;  and,  to    be    brief,  I   traced  ; 
her  to  a  house  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the  York  [ 
Soad.     The  appearance   of   the  house  is  quite  re-  j 
spectable  ;    and   1  have  no  doubt    that    Angelina  i 
does  live   there — for   I   remained  upwards  of  half-  i 
an  hour   watching,   and   she    did   not   come    forth  I 
again.      Besides,   I  am    almost   confident   that    I  [ 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  at  a  window  on  the 
second  floor  ;  and  she  had  no  bonnet  on.     But  I  ! 
instituted  no  inquiries   in  the  neighbourhood — for  | 
I  thought  she  might   probably  bear  of  tbem ;  and  ' 
at  all  events  I  preferred  waitiog  until  I  should 
have  communicated  with  you."  I 

"  You  did  well,  Beda,"  I  answered ;  "  and  to-  \ 
morrow  I  will  go  and  call  upon  Angeline."  j 

Yes— I  was  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  dis-  ] 
covery  which  was  thus  made.  I  bad  now  more  than  ; 
one  reason :   I  was  not  only  anxious  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  Miss  Churchill,  and  ascertaining  : 
from  her,  if  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  she  j 
had  levelled  such  singular  charges  against  me,  two  | 
months   ago,    in    my   own  dressing  room    at    the  I 
theatre;    but  I  was  desirous  also  of   seeing  if  I  | 
could  be  of  any  assistance  to  her.     I  felt  confident  | 
that  the  poor  girl  laboured  under  some  error  in  ; 
reference  to  myself,  and  for  which    she  was  to  be  I 
pitied  not  blamed :  I  therefore  harboured  no  anger 
towards  her  ;    but  on  the  contrary,  all   my   best 
sympathies  continued  to  be  engaged  in  her  behalf,  j 
as  I  could  nut  forget  the  painful  history  which  I  bad  : 
received  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Kichards,  and  which  i 
showed   how   great   her  distresses  must  have  been  | 
ere   she  procured  an  engagement  at   his    theatre. 
Since  he  had  been  bankrupt  I  had  not  seen  Ange- 
line's  name   cnnounced   in   the   advertisements  of . 
any  other   theatrical  establishment.     Perhaps  she 
had   failed   to  obtain    such  an  engagement  as  she  i 
might  choose   to   accept  ? — perhaps    the    hand   of 
poverty  might  once  more  be  pressing  heavily  upon  j 
her?     It  was  thus  that  I    thought;    and  I    was  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of    the  present   opportu-  j 
nity  of  offering  the  succour   of   my   purse,  if  it  1 
should  be  needed.     For  the  reader  must  bear  in  j 
mind  that  I  had  at  the  outset  become  interested  in 
Angeline  Churchill   as  much  from  her  modest  and 
well-behaved    demeanour,    as   on   account    of   her 
misfortunes,  her  personal  beauty,  or  her  artistic  | 
talents.  j 

I  bade  Beda  remain  at  home  that  she  might  | 
be  sure  to  see  the  dwarf  when  he   should  happen  ' 
to  call  again ;  and   between   eleven  and  twelve  in  i 
the  forenoon  of  the   day  after   my  return  to  Lon- 
don, I  alighted  from  a  hack  cab  at  the  commence- 
ment   of    the    Y'ork     Euad,    near    the    foot     of 
Waterloo  Bridge.     In  a  few  minutes  I  diverged 
out  of  that   thoroughfare   into    the    street  which 
Beda  had  mentioned;  and  I  knocked  at  the  front 
door  of  the  house   which  she   had   specified.     The  j 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant-girl  of  about  six- 


teen, and  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of 
drudges  known  as  maids-of  all-work. 

"Does  Miss  Churchill  live  here?"  I  inquired. 

"  Miss  Cnurchill  ?  jS'o,  ma'am,"  was  the  girl's 
answer,  so  readily  given  that  I  scarcely  dared 
suspect  its  sincerity. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  I  nevertheless  a^ked.  "  Miss 
Jane  Churchill— or  perhaps  Mademoiselle  Ange- 
line is  the  denomination  ?' 

"  No  such  lady  here,  ma'am,"  responded  the 
maid-o!-all-work.  "There's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pars- 
nip— a  very  quiet   old  couple  which  lives  on  the 

first  floor leastways   they  ain't  at  home  now — 

they're  gone  into  the  country  to  spend  Christmas 
with  some  friends  at  Woking " 

"  But  I  speak  of  a  young  lady " 

"Ah,  well!  there's  Mr.  and  Miss  Smith  which 
lives  on  the  second  floor — father  and  daughter. 
She's  a  nice  young  lady — though  I  don't  like  the 
genelman  much:" — and  here  the  maid-of  all-work 
lowered  her  voice  to  the  softest  whisper,  so  that  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  Mr.  and  Misa 
Smith  were  «t  home  in  their  lodgings  at  the 
time. 

That  name  of  Smith  was  the  one  which  Ange- 
line gave  at  the  pawnbroker's,  as  Mr.  Richards 
Lad  discovered:  but  then  Smith  was  a  common 
name,  and  from  this  very  fact  it  was  the  most 
frequently  assumed  by  persons  using  a  fictitious 
nomenclature.  Thus,  after  all,  I  reflected  within 
myself,  the  fact  that  the  joung  lady  had  used 
that  name  at  the  pawnbroker's  afforded  no  posi- 
tive ground  for  believing  that  it  was  the  name  she 
passed  by  elsewhere. 

"  Have  the  goodness,"  I  said  to  the  maid-of- 
all-work,  slipping  some  money  into  her  hand,  "  to 
describe  this  Miss  Smith." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  should  think  she  is  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty  years  old — very  handsome- 
dark  brown  hair — yes,  and  dark  blue  eyes — tall- 
fine  figure " 

"It  must  be  the  same  !"  I  mentally  ejaculated  : 
"and  then  too,  Beda  is  almost  positive  that  she 
saw  her  at  one  of  the  second  floor  windows  of 
this  very  house!  At  all  events  I  will  risk  an  in- 
trusion upon  Mr.  and  Miss  Smith;  for  if  there  be 
any  error  I  can  but  apologize." 

Having  thus  made  up  my  mind,  I  said  to  the 
girl,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  conduct  me  up-stairs; 
for  I  am  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  Mr.  and  Miss  Smith." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !"  ejaculated  the  girl :  "  if 
this  isn't  the  very  first  time  they've  even  so  much 
as  had  a  soul  to  see  them !  But  do  tell  me, 
ma'am,  if  you  think  it's  true  that " 

"  What?"  1  asked,  perceiving  that  the  maid- 
of-all-work  was  artless  and  ingenuous,  with  all  the 
uncouthness  and  familiarity  of  a  girl  fresh  from 
the  country. 

"Why,  that  Miss  Smith,"  she  responded,  "is  a 
theatre  going  young  lady  ?" 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated,  now  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  was  no  mistake  and  that  I  was  on  the 
right  track.     "But  what  makes  you  think " 

"  Oh !  pray  don't  say  a  word,  ma'am,"  inter- 
jected the  girl,  looking  half  frightened;  "  but  two 
or  three  times  I've  seen   Miss  Smith  working  at 

such  thin  queer-looking  dresses— mere  skirts 

no,  frocks  1  mean  ! — made  of  gauze-stuff " 

"Do   not  ask  questions  about   other  people's 
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business,  my  good  girl,"  I  said.  "And  now  have 
the  kindness  to  shon-  me  up-stairs." 

"Lor,  ma'am  !  it's  quite  easy  to  find  the  way!" 
cried  the  servant.  "  Go  straight  up  the  stairs — 
the  second  floor — door  facing  you " 

"  Enough  !"  I  said  :  and  I  began  ascending  the 
staircase,  wondering  what  efi'ect  my  presence 
would  produce  upon  Jane  Churchill— for  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  the  name  which  she  had  given 
Mr.  Kicbards  as  her  real  one. 

On  reaching  the  landing  of  the  second  floor,  I 
hesitated  for  an  instant  whether  to  proceed  any 
farther;  for  I  feared  lest  my  conduct  should 
savour  of  an  impertinent  intrusion.  But  then  I 
recalled  to  mind  all  (he  reasons  which  I  had 
grouped  together  as  a  motive  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course:  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice  which  I  instanta- 
neously recognised  as  that  of  Miss  Churchill. 

I  opened  the  door :  but  at  the  very  moment 
that  1  appeared  on  the  threshold,  I  was  transfixed 
with  the  wildest  degree  of  astonishment;  for  in 
the  man  who  suddenly  started  up  from  a  chair 
near  the  fireplace,  I  recognised  Mr.  Parks  ! 


CHAPTER  CI. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

What  words  can  express  the  wonderment  which 
thus  seized  upon  me?  Yes — there  he  was,  that 
man  of  unmistakable  appearance, — ugly  and  sin- 
ister-faced—his red  hair  mingled  with  white — his 
cheeks  covered  with  freckles,  as  they  were  always 
wont  to  be!  He  had  on  spectacles: — he  always 
used  to  wear  them  during  the  earlier  years  of 
my  knowledge  of  him  ;  he  had  then  left  them  off 
for  an  interval ;  but  now  it  seemed  he  had  taken 
to  them  again.  Yes — there  was  Mr.  Parks  the 
attorney  ! — the  man  concerning  whose  fate  I  had 
for  many  months  past  been  altogether  dubious, — 
wondering  whether  he  had  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration, or  whether  he  had  survived  it ! — but  now 
having  this  uncertainty  dissipated  all  in  a  mo< 
ment— for  there  stood  that  man  ! 

A  half-stifled  shriek  had  indicated  the  sudden 
surprise,  and  perhaps  apprehension,  of  the  young 
lady;  but  it  was  a  scarcely  audible  ejaculation 
wbich  bad  burst  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Parks  him- 
self. I  should  observe  that  it  was  a  tolerably 
decent  room  on  the  threshold  of  which  I  had 
stopped  short;  but  while  thus  describing  it,  I 
am  speaking  comparatively.  What  I  mean  to  be 
inferred,  is  that  it  was  a  sufficiently  respectable 
apartment  for  a  ready  furnished  lodging  in  a 
somewhat  poor  street  leading  out  of  the  York 
£.oad.  There  was  a  certain  evidence  of  femi- 
nine taste  in  the  room, — a  neatness  which  struck 
the  eye  at  a  glance.  There  is  an  expressive 
though  somewhat  commonplace  English  word 
which  will  better  convey  my  meaning :  it  is  the 
word  "  tidiness."  There  was  a  large  nosegay  of 
artiBcial  flowers  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  vase  :  and 
a  bird  was  chirruping  in  a  cage  girt  with  a  piece 
of  yellow  muslin.  At  the  moment  when  I  entered, 
a  pink  gauze  dress— the  unmistakable  transparent 
garment  of  the  daiiseuse—alipped  from  the  hands 


of  Mademoiselle  Angeline,  as  she  started  on  be- 
holding  me  and  gave  vent  to  that  half-stifled 
shriek  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  I  heard 
the  servant  girl  come  rushing  up  the  stairs:  for 
though  that  shriek  was  low,  yet  it  had  met  her 
ears,  the  house  being  so  small  and  the  sound  there- 
fore having  so  short  a  distance  to  travel.  But 
instantaneously  recovering  my  presence  of  mind, 
I  stepped  back  upon  the  landing,  exclaiming,  "  It 
is  nothing! — merely  the  suddenness  of  recogni- 
tion!" 

I  then  entered  the  room,  closing  the  dooi  behind 
me. 

"  Miss  Percy,"  cried  Angeline,  hastening  to- 
wards me,  half  in  consternation  and  half  with  a 
look  of  ill-concealed  rage,  "  if  you  still  possess  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  injure  my  unhappy 
father " 

"  Y'our  father  ?"  I  ejaculated,  in  renewed  asto- 
nishment: and  I  flung  a  look  upon  Parks,  doubt- 
ing whether  it  could  possibly  be  the  fact :  but  I 
saw  that  he  was  all  pale  and  trembling,  as 
miserable  and  wce-begone  a  wretch  as  on  that 
memorable  night  when  he  stood  ia  the  presence  of 
Gilderoy  Hemp,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  tribunal 
which  had  reminded  me  of  the  dark  inquisitorial 
chambers  and  vehme-gerichts  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  Y'lB,  my  father  !"  said  Angeline — or  rather 
Jane  Parks,  for  this  was  indeed  her  proper 
name. 

"  No,  no  !  Miss  Percy  will  not  hurt  me  !"  said 
Parks,  in  a  tremulous  tone  and  with  looks  of  the 
most  abject  entreaty.  "  She  promised  Ziirah  that 
she  would  not — Gilderoy  himself  told  me  so! 
She  likewise  pledged  herself  to  that  stern  old 
man!  They  were  vows  solemnly  taken  !  I  per- 
formed all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  me;  and 
if  she  did  not  recover  possession  of  her  fortune,  it 
was  not  my  fault." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  words  he  had  last 
spoken  ;  and  I  exclaimed,  "  But  as  you  survived 
the  fire,  was  it  not  yoit  that  received  the 
money  ?" 

"I?  No!"  he  ejaculated.  "DjIlook  like  a 
man  possessing  wealth  ?  Ask  my  poor  daughter 
to  tell  you  what  we  have  suS'ered  !  Sbe  knows 
it— she  has  felt  it  all  !  She  has  earned  the 
bread  which  for  some  little  time  we  have  eaten 
with  a  comparative  degree  of  comfort !" 

A  light  darted  in  unto  my  brain.  All  the  re- 
proaches, so  bitter  and  yet  so  mysterious,  which 
Angeline  had  levelled  against  me,  two  months 
back  in  my  dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  wera 
now  completely  intelii^jible.  She  had  looked  upon 
me  as  her  father's  unrelenting  and  remorseless 
enemy — the  authoress  of  his  ruin — the  cause  of 
his  misery.  This  was  now  comprehensible 
enough;  and  it  was  not  diffisult  to  conceive  that 
he  had  given  his  own  version  of  past  transactions 
and  bad  told  a  tale  after  his  own  fashion. 

"  You,  Miss  Parks,"  I  therefore  at  once  said, 
"  have  wronged  me  by  the  evil  opinion  which  you 
have  entertained  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  cleared  up  presently.  In  reference  to 
yourself,  Mr.  Parks,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  L  gave  to  Zxrah  the  pledge  of  which  you 
have  spoken — I  renewed  the  same  vows  to 
Gilderoy.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  woman  of 
truth;    and    even   though  I   thus  made   pledges 
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wbich  bad  the  effect  of  cheating  the  laws  of  mv 
countrj  of  their  due,  jet  shall  they  be  regarded 
with  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity." 

"Ah,  Miss  Percy,"  he  exclaimed — and  it  was 
evident  that  an  immense  weight  was  lifted  from 
his  mind, — "this  was  only  what  I  expected  from 
your  sense  of  justice!  Good  hf avens !  I  have 
suffered  enough !  and  I  beseech  you  to  prove  for- 
bearing in  the  presence  of  my  dear  daughter  !  Do 
sot  give  vent  to  accusations  too  terrible  for  her  to 
hear !" 

I  understood  what  the  wretched  man  meant :  he 
was  significantly  imploring  me  not  to  charge  him 
in  bis  daughter's  presence  with  the  murder  of  my 
grandsire  Mr.  Forsyth.  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
a  sense  of  what  must  have  been  all  the  filial  con- 
duct of  that  excellent  young  woman  towards  her 
unhappy  father :  I  remembered  her  poverty,  as  I 
had  heard  the  tale  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Eiehards 
—how  she  had  visited  the  pawnbroker's  to  pledge 
some  trifling  article  of  raiment,  and  how  great  had 
been  her  distress  when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
raise  precisely  the  sum  that  she  required.  Then  I 
recalled  to  mind  how  in  my  dressing-room  at  the 
theatre  she  had  implored  me  not  to  use  my  influ- 
ence  with  Mr.  Eiehards  to  deprive  her  of  her  bread 
as  there  was  some  one  who  was  dependent  upon 
her,  and  this  otie  I  now  found  to  be  her  father ! 
Everything  told  a  tale  of  a  daughter's  struggles  to 
maintain  an  impoverished  sire— of  deep  filial  re- 
gard for  a  fallen  parent !  Could  I  say  or  do  any- 
thing to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  this 
admirable  young  woman  ?     "No — I  could  not! 

"  Miss  Parks,"  I  said,  turning  towards  her,  and 
speaking  in  a  tremulous  voice,  for  my  soul  was 
filled  with  emotions,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  render  this 
scene  more  unpleasant  to  you  than  I  can  possibly 
help.  But  you  and  I  must  have  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  us.  You  must  know  me  well  !  You 
must  learn  to  believe  that  I  had  naught  but  the 
kincest  feelings  when  I  endeavoured  to  display  my 
sympathy  towards  you!  Your  father  must  now 
tell  you  in  my  presence  that  I  have  never  done 
him  an  undeserved  wrong.  Has  he  not  already 
confessed  that  he  surrendered  up  my  fortune  ? — 
does  he  not  therefore  prove  by  his  own  words  that 
he  had  deprived  me  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes— it  is  true  !"  said  Jane  Parks,  evi- 
dently staggered  and  even  dismayed  by  this  appeal 
to  her  common  sense  as  well  as  to  the  stubborn 
presence  of  facts.  "  Ob,  Miss  Percy,  if  I  have 
wronged  you " 

"  You  hare,"  I  said ;  "  and  thougli  not  for  a 
single  instant  did  I  suspect  who  you  could  pos- 
sibly be  at  the  time  when  you  levelled  such  strange 
accusations  against  me  in  my  dressing-room  at  the 
theatre, — yet  was  I  amazed  and  bewildered,  as 
well  as  confident  that  you  were  labouring  under 
some  error  ;  for  I  knew  that  there  was  no  being  in 
the  world  whom  I  had  wilfully  or  wantonly  injured 
to  an  extent  justifying  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
complaints  which  found  their  vent  from  your 
lips." 

"Ah,  Miss  Percy!"  said  the  young  woman,  "I 
do  indeed  begin  to  fear •" 

"  Nay— but  you  must  be  convinced  !"  I  ejacu- 
lated. "Mr.  Parks,  we  will  not  enter  into  parti- 
culars in  the  presence  of  your  daughter.  For  the 
sake  of  this  admirable  young  woman  I  am  only 
too  willing  to  spare  yoa.     But  the  truth  you  must 


confess,  that  I  may  be  disabused  in  her  estimation  ! 
Say,  then,  have  I  ever  done  you  an  undeserved 
injury  ?  Speak,  sir  !  I  insist  upon  your  answer  !" 
"  Say  no  more.  Miss  Percy,"  interjected  Jane, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  My  father's  looks  only  too 
well  corroborate  the  truth  of  your  averments. 
Accept,  therefore,  the  humblest  and  most  contrite 
apologies  from  one  who  is  incapable  of  doing  you 
or  any  other  living  creature  a  studied  injustice  ! 
Permit  me  to  take  your  hand." 

I  at  once  gave  her  my  hand,  and  I  pressed  hers 
with  warmth  and  effusion.  The  tears  were  rain- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  and  her  bosom  was  convulsed 
with  sobs.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  behold  this 
spectacle  of  grief  on  the  part  of  one  whose  con- 
duct I  knew  to  be  most  exemplary  ;  and  as  she 
took  and  pressed  my  hand  to  her  lips,  I  stooped 
down  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  I  said,  "  have  the  kindness  tc 
withdraw  for  a  little  while.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary I  should  have  some  discourse  with  your 

father " 

"  But  tell  me.  Miss  Percy — relieve  my  mind 
from  suspense  !"  she  said ;  "  for  I  am  now  haunted 
with  horrible  fears.  My  father  has  debts— if  his 
creditors  knew  where  to  find  him         " 

"  Ah,  I  understand  !"  I  exclaimed.  "You  wish 
to  know  how  I  discovered  your  residence  ?" 

"  Was  it  through  the  jeweller  ?"  she  inquired  ; 
"  is  it  possible  that  he  has  proved  treacherous?" 

"  No,"  I  responded  :  "  it  was  not  through  him 
that  I  was  directed  hither.  A  young  servant  of 
mine  followed  you  the  day  before   yesterday  from 

Holborn " 

"  Ah  !"  she  ejaculated:  "  there  was  a  moment 
when  I  thought  that  a  young  girl  with  a  dark  veil 
over  her  countenance,  was  watching  me  as  I  issued 
forth  from  that  jeweller's  shop  :  but  I  afterwards 

fancied  that  it  was  a  false  alarm " 

"  Yet  your  surmise  was  correct,"  I  rejoined. 
"  That  was  my  servant." 

"  And  did  she  call  at  the  jeweller's  shop,"  in- 
quired  Jane  Parks,  eagerly,  "  about  two  months 
ago — a  day  or  two  after  that  scene  in  your 
dressing-room? — and  did  she  put  questions  to 
that  jeweller, — questions  which  though  not  ac- 
tually pointed,  nevertheless  rendered  him  sus- 
picious  " 

"  Yes— it  was  my  servant,"  I  responded.  "  But 
the  jeweller  said  nothing  to  betray  you." 

"  And  why  did  you  seek  my  abode  ?"  she  quickly 
inquired. 

"  I  wished  to  come  to  explanations  with  you — to 
learn  the  cause  of  those  charges  which  you  levelled 
against  me — to  assure  you  of  your  error — to  offer 
you  my  friendship  !  In  reference  to  my  visit  here 
to- day,  I  need  only  add  that  my  servant  followed 
you  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  tracked  you  to 
this  house.  My  object  in  seeking  you  was  still 
the  same ;  for  little  did  I  suspect  who  you  really 
were,  or  whom  I  should  meet  here  :" — and  I 
glanced  towards  her  father. 

"  I,  in  my  turn,  must  give  you  a  few  words  of 
explanation,"  said  Miss  Parks.  "  That  jeweller 
had  received  large  sums  of  money  from  our 
family  ;  and  although  in  our  poverty  his  niggard- 
ness  prevented  him  from  opening  bis  purse  for 
our  succour,  he  consented  to  receive  any  letters 
which  might  be  addressed  to  his  abode  for  me. 
The  letter  which  your   servant  must  have  seen  me 
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readings  the  day  before  yesterday,  was  one  from 
the  lessee  of  a  theatre,  giving^  me  an  engagement, 
which  is  to  commence  next  Monday  :" — and  she 
glanced  at  the  gauze  dress  which  she  had  tossed 
over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,"  I  said,  "  to  hear  that  you  are 
still  prospering  in  the  profession  which  you  have 
chosen.  And  now  leave  us,  Jane,  for  I  have 
matters  whereon  it  is  absolutely  necessary  I 
should  speak  to  your  father." 

Miss  Parks  afrain  took  my  hand,  and  pressed  it 
with  fervour.  Tben,  advancing  to  her  sire,  she 
said,  "  Father,  I  do  not  spek  to  penetrate  into  any 
of  these  mysteries — for  mysteries  I  see  that  there 
are  !  I  hope  that  the  result  of  your  interview 
may  be  such  that  I  may  never  again  hear  of  any- 
thing wrong  between  yourself  and  Miss  Percy. 
Let  me  conjure  you  to  treat  her  with  frankness 
and  candour  in  whatsoever  dealings  ye  may  now 
have  together.  Ob,  father  !  fail  not  to  keep  my 
words  in  mind  !" 

It  was  thus  with  earnest  entreaty  that  she 
epoke  ;  and  then  she  hastened  from  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Parks,"  I  said,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  "  you  possess  a  daughter  whose  example 
ou!jht  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  you!  You 
saw  that  I  was  forbearing  in  her  presence.  I 
know  not  what  tale  you  may  have  told  her,  but  it 
is  evident  she  suspects  not  the  full  amount  of 
your  misdeeds.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
strike  the  terrific  blow  which  would  have  been 
dealt  her  by  proclaiming  all  that  you  are  !  And 
now  listen  to  me.  You  have  recalled  to  mind  the 
pledges  which  I  gave  the  deceased  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
and  the  venerable  Gilderoy  Hemp.  Those  pledges 
were  given  by  me  on  a  certain  condition.  The 
condition  was  that  my  fortune  should  be  restored 
to  me  ;  and  that  being  done,  I  held  myself  bound 
to  take  no  further  step  to  deliver  you  into  the 
hands  of  human  justice,  but  to  leave  you  to  your 
own  conscience.  Now,  then,  prove  to  me  that 
your  portion  of  the  compact  was  performed  on 
that  night  when  you  signed  the  documents  making 
me  over  the  heritage  of  which  I  had  been  dis- 
possessed! — prove  to  mo  that  it  was  not  you,  nor 
any  one  connected  with  y»u,  that  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  amount  standing 
in  your  name  in  the  Bank  of  Eagland  !" 

"  By  heaven,  Miss  Percy,"  ejaculated  Parks, 
with  vehemence,  "  I  can  advance  no  better  argu- 
ment than  that  which  I  just  now  put  forward. 
Look  at  my  position " 

'•'It  is  true,"  I  said,  '■  that  you  are  evidently 
poor :  but  bow  do  I  know  that  you  did  not  take 
possession  of  the  money  and  by  some  means  lose 
it  ?  Did  not  your  wife  flee  away  from  her  home, 
with  all  the  valuables  of  the  house,  the  very  morn- 
ing after  that  memorable  night " 

"  A.h  !"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness;  "and  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  where  she  is  gone!" 

"  What  ?"  I  cried ;  "  are  you  in  ignorance  upon 
the  point  ?     And  the  children  with  her  !" 

"  All  our  children,  except  our  eldest  daughter," 
he  rejuined,  with  a  half-stifled  sob, — "  that  daugh- 
ter whom  you  find  here !  But  the  villain 
Moss " 

"  What  ?"  I  ejaculated ;  "  your  clerk,  Mr.  Moss  ? 
Is  it  possible  P     Did  be  not  then  perish " 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Percy,"  exclaimed  Parks ;  "  he 
?aved  himself — and  it  was  he  who  obtained  pos- 


session of  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  standing 
in  my  name  in  the  Bank  of  England." 

"  Good  heavens !  is  this  the  fact  ?" — and  I  waa 
confounded.  "  But  the  proofs  !  the  proofs,  Mr. 
Parks  !     The  tale  seems  so  estraordinary " 

"Ah,  well  it  may  !"  he  interjected  :  "and  Oh, 
Miss  Percy !  if  I  have  sinned  terribly,  I  have  beea 
as  terribly  punished  !" 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  all  this  could  have 
been,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head  dubiously  :  for  I 
knew  how  well  the  man  could  dissemble,  and  I 
loathed  the  idea  of  being  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  wretch.  "  You  must  not  thiuk,  Mr.  Parks,  that 
because  I  am  a  woman  I  have  no  head  for  business- 
affairs.  There  seem  to  be  contradictions  in  your 
tale— or  rather  I  should  say  in  the  tale  which  you 
would  have  me  infer  from  what  you  have  already 
said.  On  that  night  at  Gilderoy  Hemp's,  you 
signed  transfer-documents  for  £36,300;  and  those 
documents  bore  the  date  of  the  11th  of  May.  They 
were  in  possession  of  Gilderoy.  But  the  very  next 
day  the  whole  £38,000,  belonging  to  you,  wero 
sold  out  by  a  Mr.  Jenkiuson,  and  by  virtue  of 
papers  which  bore  the  date  of  the  8lh  of  May. 
Now,  these  papers  having  your  signature  affixed, 
were  not  the  same  which  by  any  possibility  could 
have  got  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moss,  suppos- 
ing  that  he  had  by  some  means  procured  the  docu- 
ments which  Gilderoy  held  in  his  hands." 

"  Hear  the  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Parks  :  "  it 
is  simple  and  easy.  It  will  prove  that  I  am  not 
deceiving  you — it  will  prove  likewise  that  it  was 
not  my  fault  that  you  did  not  obtain  the  sum  of 
£36,300  according  to  the  assignment  I  made  for 
your  use  on  that  memorable  night." 

"  Proceed,"  I  said  :  "  but  pray  do  not  trifle  with 
me.  You  may  perhaps  find  me  more  keen  and 
shrewd  than  you  imagine  in  detecting  any  incon- 
sistencies in  your  tale." 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  ho  resumed,  "  whether  I 
am  disposed  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  one 
point  to  prove — and  I  will  prove  it.  This  pointr 
is  that  I  acted  fairly  towards  you  in  respect  to 
that  transfer  of  the  money ;  and  that  being 
proven,  you  will  adhere  to  your  own  pledges, — 
those  pledges  which  you  made  alike  to  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  and  to  Gilderoy  Hemp.  1  must  begin  by 
informing  you  that  in  consequence  of  all  the  pro. 
eeedings  of  yourself  and  your  father  with  a  view 
to  recover  your  fortune,  I  had  grown  frightened. 
I  had  succeeded  in  overreaching  you  by  means  of 
the  cheque  written  with  the  sympathetic  or  dis- 
appearing ink,  and  by  means  of  the  documents 
you  had  signed:  but  still  I  was  restless  and  un- 
settled. I  knew  that  your  father  was  persevering, 
shrewd,  and  keen-witted :  I  felt  persuaded  that 
neither  of  you  would  let   the  matter  drop,   if  you 

had  a  chance  of  reviving  it and,  in   short,  I 

fancied  that  accident  might  still  place  me  more 
completely  than  ever  in  your  power.  My  wife 
knew  that  I  had  dispossessed  you  of  your  heri- 
tage  " 

"And  did  she  know,"  I  asked,  "how  my  poor 
grandfather  met  his  death  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush !  for  heaven's  sake,  hush,  Miss 
Percy  !"  ejaculated  Parks,  but  in  the  low  half- 
subdued  tone  of  terror.  "No!  she  knew  it  not! 
That  was  a  secret  which  I  thought  rested  only 
with  myself  so  soon  as  the  g'^ve  had  closed  over 
my  mother  !     Well,  as  I  wai  saying.  Miss  Percy, 
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I  was  frightened  lest  your  turn  to  triumph  would 
come,  and  that  the  day  of  retribution  would 
arrive  for  myself.  I  partially  revealed  my  fears 
to  my  wife  :  we  deliberated — and  we  decided  upon 
flying  to  a  foreign  country.  I  had  some  debts, 
which  I  could  however  have  easily  paid  out  of  the 
money  that  I  possPESed  ;  but  I  thought  that  this 
was  useless,  as  it  would  only  diminish  the  capital 
I  should  have  to  take  with  me.  Therefore  we  re- 
solved to  decamp  secretly ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
did  not  sell  off  the  furniture  and  take  those 
measures  which  would  have  sbowti  that  we  were 
breaking  up  our  establishment.  This  was  our 
plan— to  depart  suddenly  some  fine  morning,  with 
all  the  plate  and  valuables,  and  such  things  as 
could  be  packed  up  in  a  moment — and  of  course 
with  the  money  which  was  to  be  sold  out  of  the 
funds.  Our  arrangements  were  thus  definitively 
settled.  I  should  observe  that  our  daughter  Jane 
was  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Paris;  and  we 
wrote  to  her  to  come  over  to  us  at  once,  without 
however  stating  for  what  reason.  All  the  other 
children  were  at  their  different  schools;  and  we 
sent  for  them,  under  pretence  of  being  present  at 
a  grand  juvenile  entertainment  which  we  pur- 
posed to  give.  And  now  mark  well  the  facts 
which  I  am  about  to  explain!  When  everything 
seemed  ready  for  the  carrying- out  of  the  enter- 
prise, I  obtained  a  number  of  Bank  transfer- 
papers  in  order  to  fill  up  the  requisite  forms  for 
the  sale  of  the  funded  stocks  which  I  possessed. 
I  suppose,  judging  by  dates,  I  must  have  pre- 
pared and  duly  signed  those  papers  on  the  8th 
of  May.  I  remember  that  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days  I  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 

!  of  Jane,  and  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  sell 
out  the  money  until  she  should  be  with  us.  In 
other  words,  I  was  deferring  this  last  important 
step  until  we  were  altogether  ready  for  depar- 
ture, for  fear  lest  the  circumstance  should  get 
abroad,  and  my  creditors  suspecting  my  purpose 
to  decamp,  should  suddenly  pounce  upon  me  and 
thrust  me  into  prison.  This  delay  was  fatal  to 
me.     In  the  evening  of  the  Hth  of  May,  that  old 

'  woman — you  know  whom  I  mean — she  is  generally 
known  as  Dame  Betty— called  and  said  that  I 
must  accompany  her  as  she  had  business  of  a 
most  important  character  to  consult  me  upon,  or 
else  some  secret  to  communicate— I  now  forget 
the  exact  excuse  that  was  made.  You  are  aware, 
Miss  Fercy — for  it  transpired  at  what  may  be 
termed  the  trial,  and  therefore  why  should  I 
attempt  to  conceal  it?— you  are  aware,  I  repeat, 
that  this  old  woman  and  I  once  had  certain  deal- 
ings together,  and  therefore  I  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment ituagine  that  she  meant  to  do  me  a  mischiek. 
I  accompanied  her— she  took  me  to  Gilderoy's 
establishment — and  there  I  found  myself  a  pri- 
soner. I  need  not  remind  you  of  what  followed ; 
for,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  you  and  your  servant 
Beda  were  concealed  the   whole   time   behind   a 

curtain  in  the  spacious  room " 

"  And  who  told  you  this  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  Miss  Percy,"  re- 
sponded Parks.  "  To  pursue  the  thread  of  my  ex- 
planations in  a  continuuus  manner,  I  must  remind 
you  that  when  the  trial  was  over,  the  gipsy  guards 
conducted  me  away  from  the  room.  I  was  plunged 
into  a  cellar— or  I  may  mure  properly  call  it  a 
dungeon:  for  the  guards  assured  me  that  it  was 


absolutely  necessary  I  should  remain  in  closest 
custody  until  Gilderoy  gave  the  mandate  for  my 
release.  A  lantern  was  left  with  me — sufficient 
provisions  were  likewise  furnished ;  but  the  door 
WAS  fast  locked  and  bolted,  and  I  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  there  as  if  I  had  been  within  the  walls  of 
Newgate.  You  may  suppose,  Miss  Percy,  that 
my  thoughts  were  not  very  pleasant  :  but  I  pass 
over  all  this— for  if  my  reflections  had  been  fraught 
with  anguish  while  I  was  pondering  on  the  loss  of 
the  fortune  I  had  possessed,  what  must  my  mental 
horror  have  been  as  the  conviction  gradually 
dawned  in  upon  me  that  the  premises  were  on 
fire  ?  Miss  Percy,  if  I  were  endowed  with  all  the 
eloquence  and  all  the  powers  of  language  that 
ever  belonged  to  the  most  accomplished  orators 
and  writers,  I  could  not  do  justice  to  all  that  I  then 
felt.  'No  I— it  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe 
the  agony  of  mind — the  appalling  horror  which  I 
endured  I  First  of  all  it  was  the  smell  of  fire 
which  came  upon  me:  then  the  cries  of  wild  alarm 
which  were  raised  smote  my  ears  ;  and  I  could  no 
longer  endeavour  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
a  mere  delusion.  And  full  soon  the  sound  of  the 
raging  element  itself  reached  me,  even  in  that 
deep  subterranean, — that  gushing  noise  which  al- 
ways accompanies  fire — sweeping  and  roaring  and 
rushing  onward  like  the  wind  itself!  I  flung  my- 
self against  the  door — I  beat  it  with  all  my  force 
— I  shouted  for  assistance — and  then  I  gave  vent 
to  the  most  piteous  c;ies.  Again  I  say  that  no 
language  can  possibly  convey  an  idea  of  what  I 
then  felt.  My  brain  seemed  to  be  turning  :  the 
idea  of  perishing  by  the  most  horrible  of  deaths 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  intellects  of 
even  a  stronger  order  than  mine  reel  upon  their 
seat !  And  then  the  din  of  falling  masonry — the 
sounds  of  cross-beams  giving  way — joists  and 
rafters  snapping,  breaking,  and  crashing,  —  all 
these  evidences  served  to  prove  that  the  confla- 
gratioa  was  gaining  ground  and  that  it  was  im- 
mense. But  was  I  forgotten  ?  was  no  one  coming 
to  deliver  me  P  was  I  to  be  abandoned  to  the  most 
hideous  of  deaths  ?  The  thought  was  insanity 
itself.  Again  and  again  did  I  dash  my  form 
against  the  door  :  I  eiren  sought  in  my  madness 
and  desperation  to  claw  down  the   very  masonry 

with  my  nails until   at  length    consciousoees 

utterly  abandoned  me  !" 

Here  Mr.  Parks  paused,  shuddering  visibly  as 
he  recalled  to  mind  the  incidents  of  that  horrible 
night ;  and  I  felt  assured  that  he  was  in  no 
sense  exaggenitiog  them. 

"  When  I  slowly  began  to  recover  my  senses," 
he  presently  resumed,  "  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  were  awaking  out  of  a  horrible  dream.  Total 
darkness  environed  me  where  I  was,  I  stretched 
out  my  hands : — they  encountered  walls  of  solid 
masonry.  A  sense  of  the  reality  of  all  the  hor- 
rible things  that  were  floating  in  my  mind, 
rapidly  seized  upon  me;  and,  to  be  brief,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  thoroughly  comprehended  my  position. 
I  was  still  in  the  dungeon,  where  the  light  had 
gone  out.  All  was  quiet :  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
What  had  happened  ?— had  the  fire  been  extin- 
guished ?  had  my  terrors  exaggerated  its  ravages 
at  the  time  ?  and  was  it  sufficiently  insignificant 
to  render  it  needless  for  those  who  held  me  in 
their  custody  to  think  of  liberating  me  from  that 
dungeon  ?     Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
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;ame  ;  and  exhausted  by  my  painful  reflections,  I 
fell  asleep  upon  the  pallet  which  was  provided  for 
my  use  in  that  cellar.  How  long  I  had  been  un- 
conscious, I  knew  not :— how  lon^  I  next  slept,  I 
knew  not! — but  when  I  awoke  I  was  very 
hungry.  I  groped  my  way  to  the  little  table  on 
which  the  provisions  had  been  placed ;  and  I  made 
a  hearty  meal.  My  fingers  encountered  a  bottle  : 
I  placed  it  to  my  lips— it  contained  brandy — and 
in  the  hope  of  drowning  my  cares,  at  least  for  the 
time-being,  I  swallowed  the  contents,  which  might 
be  very  nearly  a  pint.  Then  I  again  slept.  I 
knew  not  how  long  :  but  I  was  awakened  by 
sounds  which  I  could  not  immediately  understand. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  quantity  of  heavy  materials  were 
being  agitated  or  moved  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  door.  Then  I  began  to  think  that 
probably  my  dungeon  was  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  building,  and  that  persons  were 
coming  to  my  assistance.  My  blood  ran  cold  at 
the  idea  that  I  had  probably  been  even  nearer 
death  than  I  had  suspected  ;  and  I  anxiously  lis- 
tened to  the  sounds  which  were  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer.  At  length  my  ear  caught 
human  voices  speaking  to  each  other  just  outside 
the  door  :  then  followed  the  heaving-away  of  some 
bricks  and  rubbish— and  then  the  drawing  back  of 
the  bolts  and  the  unlocking  of  the  door.  A  cry 
of  joy  which  burst  from  my  lips,  convinced  those 
who  came  to  release  me  that  I  was  alive.  They 
were  three  of  the  gipsy-guards  who  had  consigned 
me  to  that  dungeon :  and  one  of  them  bore  the 
appellation  of  Black  !Ned." 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated;  "I  know  the  man!  But 
proceed,  Mr.  Parks." 

"Ah,  Miss  Percy!  what  a  tale  had  I  then  to 
learn  !  Nearly  four  and- twenty  hours  had  elapsed 
since  I  was  first  thrust  into  that  dungeon ! — the 
remainder  of  the  memorable  night  itself — the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  day — and  it  was  then  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  second  night 
when  succour  thus  came  to  me  !  I  was  astuunded 
on  learning  that  so  much  time  had  passed:  I  was 
prepared  to  hear  that  there  had  been  the  lapse  of 
balf-adozen  hours  or  so— but  I  was  amazed  at  the 
tidings  that  nearly  four-and-twenty  had  gone  by  ! 
I  could  only  account  for  my  utter  ignorance  on 
the  point  by  the  supposition  that  I  must  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  had  at  first  supposed, —  pro- 
bably from  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  smoke  which 
bad  penetrated  into  the  dungeon.  However,  be 
all  this  as  it  might,  certain  it  was  that  the  sun 
had  risen  and  gone  down  over  my  head  while  I 
was  entombed  in  the  dense  darkness  of  that  place. 
As  you  may  suppose,  Miss  P<?rcy,  I  put  a  thousand 
questions  on  being  released.  Where  was  Gil- 
deroy  ?  He  had  perisLed  in  the  conflagration. 
"Where  wus  Moss?  It  was  not  known;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  he  likewise  had  met  his  (^ath 
amidst  the  fury  of  the  flames.  Then,  by  an 
fjaculation  from  Black  Ned's  lips,  I  learnt  that 
you.  Miss  Percy,  and  your  servant  Beda  had  been 
present  in  the  large  room  where  the  trial  took 
place ;  for  Black  Ned  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  you  and  the  girl  that 
you  bad  taken  your  departure  at  the  time  you 
did.  As  I  looked  around  me  on  emerging  from 
my  dungeon,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw  that 
all  was  a  heap  of  ruins.     Black   Ned   gave    me 


some  brandy  and  likewise  some  food;  and  I  began 
to  recover  from  the  exhausting  influence  of  my 
I  captivity.  While  I  was  thus  refreshing  myself, 
he  said  '  that  during  the  rage  of  the  fire  it  was 
everybody  shifting  for  himself,  and  that  I  was 
forgotten;  that  when  all  was  over  and  daylight 
broke  upon  the  smouldering  ruins,  those  gipsies 
who  bad  survived  did  not  like  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  or  to  hang  about  the  place,  for  fear  lest 
I  might  be  discovered,  either  dead  or  alive,  in 
the  cellar,  and  they  should  consequently  be  ar- 
rested to  answer  any  charge  which  might  be 
brought  against  them  on  my  account  ;  thus  they 
therefore  remained  away  from  the  ruins  through- 
out the  day,  but  when  night  came  Black  Ned  and 
two  or  three  others  resolved  to  ascertain  my  fate.' 
Such  were  their  explanations — and  I  was  thus 
indebted  to  them  for  my  release  from  that  hor- 
rible prisonage;  for  if  they  had  not  come,  I  sliuuld 
doubtless  have  perished  of  starvation — because 
the  dungeon,  it  appeared,  was  completely  heaped 
over  by  the  masses  of  fallen  masonry  and  half, 
burnt  timbers,  so  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  lead  the  police  or  any  other  persons  visit- 
I  ing  the  ruins  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
human  being  buried  beneath  that  pile.  However, 
I  escaped  —  and  I  regarded  my  deliverance  as 
something  next  to  miraculous." 

Again  Mr.  Parks  paused  ;  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  looked  death  as  it  were  in  the  faces 
I  hope  that  the  influence  of  such  a  recollection 
will  not  be  lost  upon  you  ?" 

"  Misfortunes,  Miss  Percy,"  he  responded,  "are 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  sternest  moral 
teaching.  But  you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  were 
to  declare  that  henceforth  I  shall  be  an  altered 
man  P" 

"You  will  be  judged  by  your  deeds,  Mr. 
Parks,"  I  said,  somewhat  laconically :  for  I 
knew  how  consummate  a  hypocrite  he  was,  and  I 
was  determined  not  to  be  duped  by  any  maudlin 
sentimentalism  on  his  part.  "  Proceed  with  your 
narrative— or  rather  bring  it  to  a  cjnclusion,  for 
I  should  imagine  that  it  must  be  nearly  termi- 
nated." 

•'  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "I  have  not  much  more  to 
relate.  On  taking  leave  of  the  gipsy -men,  I  has- 
tened away  from  that  neighbourhood.  As  you 
may  suppose,  my  mind  was  in  the  wildest  uncer- 
tainty in  respect  to  what  might  have  happened 
at  home  during  my  absence,— yes,  and  in  the 
wildest  uncertainty  likewise  in  reference  to  the 
fate  of  the  transfer-papers  which  I  had.  signed  at 
Gilderoy  Hemp's.  Perchance  they  were  burnt 
along  with  Gilderoy  himself  ?— perchance  Moss 
had  obtained  possession  of  them  and  had  escaped 
from  the  conflagration  ?  My  mind  was  acutely 
tortured  with  suspense.  I  made  the  best  of  lay 
way  towards  my  own  residence.  I  beheld  no 
lights  in  any  of  the  windows;  and  I  was  smitten 
with  alarm.  I  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  pre- 
sently opened  by  an  old  charwoman,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  assist  the  servants  occasionally  in 
their  work.  She  seemed  to  be  stupified  with  as- 
tonishment on  beholding  me,  and  still  more  so 
when  I  inquired  how  my  wife  and  children  were  ? 
Then  I  learnt  that  they  were  gone  !  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  what  my  feelings  were, 
Miss  Percy  :  I  will  confine  myself  simply  to  a 
narrative  of  the  facts.    It  appeared  that  my  wife 
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was  very  uneasy  when  she  found  that  I  did  not 
return  on  the  preceding  night,  and  she  resolved  to 
sit  up  for  me.     It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  Mr.  Moss  drove  up  to  the  bouse  in 
a  cab ;  and  my  wife  flew  down-stairs  to  see  what 
was  the   matter  the  moment   she  recognised  his 
voice.     He  made  some  statement  to  my  wife — but 
what  it  was  did  not  transpire  to  the  knowledge  of 
the   domestics   or    the    charwoman.      Moss  then 
went  into   my   private  office,  where  he  remained 
for  about  half-an-bour  ;  and  the  charwoman  knew 
that  be    was    engaged    in    turning    over  all  the 
papers  in  the  drawers  of  my  desk,   because  she 
found  him   at  this  work  when,  by  my  wife's  in- 
struction, she  took  him  in  some  refreshment.    At 
the  expiration  of  that  half-hour,  Mr.    Moss   de- 
parted, after  another  interview  of  a  few  minutes 
with  my  wife.     It  then  appeared  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night — or  rather  the  four  or  five 
next  hours  of  early   morning,   my  wife  was   en»  ' 
gag^d  in  packing  up  all  the  plate  and  valuables,  ' 
—making  some  excuse  to  the  charwoman  and  the 
servants  to  the  efi'ect  that  important  business  had  | 
called  me  to  the  Continent,  and  that  she  was  about  -, 
to  join  me    there.     She  paid    all  the    domestic-  ' 
servants   their  wages,  presenting    them  likewise 
each  with  a  liberal  pecuniary  gift  as  a  compensa- 
tion  for    the    suddenness   with  which   they  were  [ 
about   to  be   discharged.     Then,    a   little    before  j 
nine  o'clock  that  morning,  my  wife  and  children  ; 
took  their   departure  :    but   my   eldest    daughter  i 
Jane  had  not  arrived  from  the  Continent.     Such,  | 
Miss  Percy,"  continued  Mr.  Parks,  "  was  the  in- 
telligence which  I  received  from  the  charwoman.  | 
Ah,  no !    it  was  not  all !     I  should  add  that  my  i 
creditors,  on  hearing  of  the  family's  decampment,  ! 
had  at  once  made  an  irruption  into  the  house — 
the  servants    had    all   left— the   charwouian  was  | 
about  to  leave  likewise,  but  they   desired  her  to 
remain  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  fur- 
niture until  law  proceedings  should  finally  dispose 
of  everything." 

"But  how  did  you  know,  Mr.  Parks,"  I  in- 
quired, "  that  it  was  Mr.  Moss  who  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  money  f" 

"  Oh,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it  ?"  exclaimed 
the  lawyer.  "  Listen,  Miss  Percy  !  Scarcely  had 
I  received  all  those  particulars  from  the  charwoman, 
when  I  rushed  into  my  private  office  :  and  there  I 
found  that  all  the  drawers  of  my  desk  had  been 
forced.  Who  had  forced  them  ?  Mr.  Moss ! 
"Who,  then,  had  found  the  papers  therein  duly 
signed— duly  drawn  up — with  all  forms  completed 
— for  the  selling  out  of  the  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Yes, 
yes — it  was  Moss — and  none  other  that  did  this  ! 
On  the  following  day  I  went  into  the  City  and 
made  inquiries :  I  entertained  the  last  desperate 
hope  that  my  money  might  still  be  safe.  Xo— it 
was  gone  !  It  had  been  sold  out  by  some  person 
giving  the  name  of  Jenkinson.  This  was  not 
Moss :  the  personal  descriptions  differed  ; — but  it 
was  no  doubt  a  friend  of  that  villain's  who  trans- 
acted the  business  on  his  behalf." 

"But  how  know  you,  Mr.  Parks,"  I  inquired, 
"that  it  was  not  your  wife  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  transfer-papers  and  who  sold  the 
money  out  of  the  funds  ?" 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  was  7iot  Mrs.  Parks," 
responded  the  attorney,     "In  the  first  place  we 


had  no  such  acquaintance  of  tho  name  of  Jen- 
kinson ■  and  it  was-therefore  very  ualikeiy  tUat 
Mrs.  Parks  would  have  entrusted  so  important 
an  affair  to  any  stranger  with  whom  at  the  mo- 
ment she  had  accidentally  fallen  in.  In  the  second 
place,  if  Mrs.  Parks  had  really  got  possession  of 
the  papers,  she  would  have  gone  in  person  to  the 
stock-broker  to  make  sure  of  the  business  and  to 
accelerate  it.  In  short,  Miss  Percy,  there  are 
countless  considerations  which  I  need  not  now 
enumerate,  to  prove  that  it  was  Moss  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  money." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes  of  reflection  : 
"  I  am  now  inclined  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion.     And  since  that  date " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my  wife,"  interjected 
Parks, — "  nothing  of  my  children  !  "Whither  they 
could  have  gone,  I  know  not.  "What  tale  Moss 
could  have  told  my  wife  on  that  night  when  he 
arrived  so  suddenly  at  the  house,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. Perhaps  he  represented  that  I  had  fled — 
or  that  I  had  perished — or  that  I  was  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  some  frightful  calamity, —  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  for  looking 
amongst  my  private  papers.  But  I  cannot  tell  ! 
— it  is  all  beyond  conjecture  !  No  letter  arrived 
at  the  house ;  for  the  charwoman  promised  to 
watch  for  the  postman  and  convey  to  me  any 
correspondence  that  might  be  addressed  to  my 
name.  My  creditors  made  me  a  bankrupt— but 
I  did  not  surrender— I  concealed  myself:  I  have 
ever  since  been  playing  at  hide-and-seek;  for  what 
tale  could  I  have  told  to  account  for  the  loss  of  my 
fortune  ?     Everything  which  my  wife  had  left  at 

the  house  was  sold  off In  short,  Miss  Percy, 

I  became  a  ruined  man, — my  creditors  taking  all 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon — the  decree  of 
bankruptcy  still  remaining  in  force  against  me— 
and  the  officers  of  the  court  ready  to  seize  upon 
my  person  and  thrust  me  into  gaol  for  not  having 
surrendered  to  the  Jiat,  as  the  legal  expreisioa 
terms  it." 

"And  your  daughter  came  to  England?"  I 
said,  thinking  compassionately  of  Jane  Parks. 

"Yes — my  daughter  came  to  England,"  replied 
the  attorney,  "  a  few  days  after  the  hurricane  of 
startling  incidents  which  overwhelmed  me.  Tue 
Tremaine  family,  with  whom  she  had  been  stay- 
ing in  France,  were  absent  from  Paris  at  the  time 
when  the  letters  I  had  written  to  urge  my 
daughter's  return,  were  transmitted.  It  was  not 
until  her  return  to  Paris  with  the  Tremaines  that 
Jane  received  the  letters.  Then  she  hastened  to 
London.  But  heavens  !  what  tidings  awaited 
her !  The  home  broken  up — a  charwoman  re- 
ceiving her  mysteriously,  and  then  conducting  her 
stealthily  to  the  lodging  where  I,  her  father,  was 
hiding  myself — her  mother,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  gone — and  no  one  knew  whither !— my 
fortunes  beggared — my  purse  empty " 

•■•  Yes— it  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow  for 
your  unfortunate  daughter!"  I  said.  "But  did 
you  not  make  any  inquiries  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, a  trace  of  your  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  attorney.  "  I  made  all 
the  inquiries  that  in  my  impoverished  condition  I 
could  possibly  institute :  but  I  could  obtain  no 
clue  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery." 

"  And  if  your  wife  should  write,"  I  asked  in- 
quiringly, "  where       -" 
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"The  lellers  will  be  delivered  at  the  j.'wellei''s 
in  Long  Acre,"  rejoined  Parks.  "  The  post-ofEce 
authorities  have  received  instructions  to  that 
effect.  Euti  as  eo  many  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  d  sappearance  of  my  wife,  I  can  only 
conjecture  that  she  must  have  suddenly  resolved 
upon  going;  on  a  very  long  voyage,  and  that  there. 
fore  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  any  letter  to 
reach  me  from  the  place  of  her  destination.  And 
now.  Miss  Percy,  I  think  that  I  have  nothing 
more  to  relate  or  expl:iia  to  you.  I  hope — indeed 
I  am  sure  that  I  must  have  convinced  you " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Parks,"  I  interrupted  him,  "I  do 
assuredly  believe  that  you  lost  all  the  money  which 
stood  in  your  name  in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and 
indeed  it  little  matters,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
who  retained  possession  of  it.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  add  that  I  hold  myself  bound  to 
keep  the  pledges  which  I  made  to  the  late  Mrs. 
No.  80. — Ellen  Peect. 


St.  Clair  and  to  Gildoroy  Hemp.  Hencoforth  you 
and  I  will  be  utter  strangers  to  each  other." 

With  these  words  I  rose  from  my  seat  and 
abruptly  quitted  the  room ;  for  I  folt  that  in  no 
other  way  could  my  interview  with  such  a  cha- 
racter terminate.  I  could  not  bid  him  farewell, 
nor  give  utterance  to  anything  resembling  a  cour- 
teous word  at  parting;  for  did  I  not  know  that 
he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  my  grandsire'a 
death  ?  and  could  I  even  consider  that  his  crime 
was  expiated  by  the  fearful  catalogue  of  Bufferings 
he  had  endured  ? 

As  I  went  forth  upon  the  landing,  I  closed  the 
parlour  door  with  sorao  degree  of  violence,  so  as  to 
make  Jane  Parks  aware  that  my  interview  with 
her  sire  was  ended.  As  I  had  conjectured,  she 
was  in  the  back  room  of  that  floor;  and  she  at 
once  made  her  appaarance  on  tho  threshold.  I 
saw  that  she  wus  very  pale,  and  that  she  bad  evi- 
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dently  been  weeping  :  but  inastnuch  as  it  was  a 
profound  scnow  that  was  expressed  upon  her 
couDtenance,  und  not  any  degree  of  horror  or 
excitement,  I  felt  convinced  that  she  had  not  lis- 
tened at  the  door  of  the  front  room,  nor  had 
obtained  any  deeper  insight  than  she  before  pos- 
eessed  into  her  father's  misdeeds. 

"  Come  out  with  me  for  a  walk,  my  dear  Jane," 
I  said.  "You  and  I  must  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion together— and  I  would  rather  not  remain 
here  any  longer." 

"  In  one  minute,  Miss  Percy,"  she  responded, 
"  I  will  be  at  jour  service  !" 

Her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  soon  put  on :  she 
just  looked  into  the  front  room  to  tell  her  father 
that  she  should  not  be  long ;  and  then  wc  left  the 
house  together. 


CHAPTER  CII. 

CHABIiOTIE       TEEMAIIfE. 

Silence  prevailed  between  us  for  two  or  three 
minutes  after  we  were  in  the  open  air.  We 
passed  along  the  street — we  entered  the  York 
Koad— and  then  it  was  that  my  companion  said 
with  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  "  I  hope,  Miss 
Percy,  that  my  father  treated  jou  at  last  wich 
that  candour  and  frankness " 

"  Let  us  not  say  another  syllable  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Jane,"  1  interrupted  her.  "  Suffice  it  for  me 
to  inform  you  that  I  was  so  far  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  be  gave  as  to  induce  me  to  declare 
that  at  my  hands  he  need  apprehend  nothing  for 
the  future,  no  matter  what  my  power  might  be 
to  do  him  an  injury.  But  we  are  likewise  to  re- 
main  utter  strangers    to   each  other 1  mean 

your  father  and  myself ;  for  it  is  quite  different 
with  respect  to  you,  my  dear  Jane  !" 

"  And  do  you  mean,"  she  tremulously  asked, 
"  that  I  may  consider  you  my  friend  ?" 

"  Yes — assuredly  !"  I  exclaimed.  "Such  is  my 
meaning  !  such  is  my  intention  1" 

At  this  moment  we  reached  the  corner  where 
the  York  Koad  joins  the  Waterloo  Hoad ;  and 
ejaculations  espressive  of  recognition  and  amaze- 
ment burst  forth  from  the  lips  of  Jane  Parks  and 
from  those  of  a  young  lady  whom  vte  at  the  in- 
stant encountered.  This  young  lady  was  of  me- 
dium stature,  and  of  very  genteel  figure.  She 
was  dressed  with  a  certain  neatness  and  plaioness 
of  style  which  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  refined  taste.  In  other  respects  her  appear- 
ance at  once  struck  the  beholder  as  something 
even  more  than  lady-like  ;  for  it  was  elegant.  She 
was  not  bandsoaie : — she  wes  not  even  prttty — 
though  she  was  likewise  very  far  from  being  ugly. 
Her  age  was  about  my  own  — that  is  to  say  mid- 
way between  twenty  and  twenty-one  J  and  before 
I  leave  this  passing  description  of  her,  I  must  add 
that  though  p  assessing  no  strictly  critical  claims  to 
personal  beauty,  she  had  nevertheless  fine  hair 
and  good  teeth.  But  there  was  something  which 
seemed  bold  in  the  expression  of  the  large  blue 
eyes,  which  by  some  persons  however  might  have 
been  considered  handsome. 

I  have  already  said  that  ejaculations  of  recog- 
nition and   surprise   burst   from   the  lips  of  my 


companion  Jane  and  the  young  lady  whom  we 
thus  encountered.  They  shook  hands  with  every 
demonstration  of  fer?id  affection  :  I  believe  that 
they  would  have  embraced  each  other  if  the  meet- 
ing had  not  occurred  in  the  public  street  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

"  Dearest  Jane  !  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Dearest  Charlotte  !  is  it  indeed  you?" 

These  were  the  ejaculations  that  marked  the 
moment  of  the  encounter  ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
the  first  feelings  of  excitement  had  subsided,  Jane 
introduced  the  young  lady  and  me  to  each  other, 
so  that  I  DOW  learnt  her  name  to  be  Charlotte 
Tremaine,  Jane  Parks  presented  me  as  Miss 
Percy  :  but  I  saw  that  Miss  Tremaine  regarded 
me  with  considerable  attention;  and  at  length  she 
said,  hesitatingly — almost  difSdently,  "I  have  seen 
portraits  of  Miss  Trafford,  the  celebrated  trage- 
dian; and  you.  Miss  Percy,  bear  a  most  striking 

resemblance " 

"  May  I  tell  the  secret  ?"  inquired  Jane  Parks 
in  a  half-whisper,  which  was  not  however  low 
enough  to  escape  Charlotte  Tremaine's  ears. 

"  There  is  but  little  of  a  secret  in  the  matter 
now,  Jane,"  I  responded,  with  a  sojile  ;  "  for  it 
is  pretty  generally  known " 

"  Ah  !  then,"  ejaculated  Charlotte  Tremaine, 
with  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  countenance, 
"  it  is  Miss  Trafford  to  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  !— and  Miss  Trafford  and  Miss  Percy 
are  identical  !  You  must  know,"  she  continued, 
"  that  I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  jour's  from 
all  that  I  have  read  concerning  you ;  for,  as  you 
may  suppose,  I  never  beheld  you  until  this  mo- 
ment. But  I  have  lived  so  much  Upon  the  Con- 
tinent— indeed  altogether  fur  the  last  three  or 
four  years— and  therefore  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  you  upon  the  stage.  But  now 
I  am  delighted  to  form  your  acquaintance  !" 

I  made  suitable  acknowledgments  for  the  com- 
pliments thus  bestowed  upon  me  ;  and  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  the  young  lady  spoke. 

"  Xot  only  am  I  so  great  an  admirer  of  your's," 
she  contiuued,  with  an  utterance  the  rapidity  of 
which  received  its  impulse  from  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  taken  possession  of  her, — "my  parents  — 
my  sisters  likewise — we  have  all  entertained  the 
greatest  interest  in  your  behalf!  My  friend  Jane 
here  can  tell  jou  this  much  " 

"Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Miss  Parks. 
"When  a  long  time  ago  I  told  them  that  jou  had 
some  acquaintance  with  my  family,  they  over- 
whelmed me  with  questions  :  but  these  I  was  ill 
able  to  answer,  because   I  never  saw  jou  until  a 

few  months  back,  Miss  Percv 1  also  had  been 

absent  from  London  for  some  three  or  four 
years " 

"  But  though  we  could  learn  so  little  from  our 
friend  Jane  respecting  you,"  continued  Charlotte 
Tremaine,  '•  we  have  always  devoaied  with  avidity 
everything  that  the  newspapers  said  concerning 
you." 

"  At  all  events  it  is  quite  clear,"  I  observed, 
bending  a  smiling  look  upon  Jane  Parks,  "  that 
whenever  you  may  have  spoken  of  mo  to  your 
friends,  you  abstained  from  mentioning  my  real 
name." 

"Yes,  Miss  Percy,"  rejoined  Jane  ;  "  for  when 
I  first  learnt 1  think  it  was  through  thd  uio- 
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diura  of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  sisters — that  you 
were  going  upon  the  stage— I  was  at  the  same 
time  inforraed  that  you  did  not  wish  your  real 
name  to  be  known  ;  and  therefore  I  considered  it 
a  secret  which  I  was  bound  to  keep  even  from 
friends  so  dear  and  so  intimate  as  Charlotte  and 
her  family." 

This  was  another  good  trait  which  I  Lad  just 
discovered  in  the  character  of  Jane  Parks;  and  I 
could  scarcely  help  wondering  that  so  unprincipled 
a  father  should  possess  so  excellent  a  daut^hter. 

"  1  hope,  Miss  Percy,"  said  Charlotte  Tremaine, 
"that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  calling  upon 

me.  I  assure  you  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour 

my  parents  and  sisters  likewise  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  most  cordial  welcome!" 

I  could  not  possibly  resist  a  courtesy  and  a 
kinilness  which  expanded  indeed  into  the  most 
friendly  demonstrations  towards  me :  and  I  said, 
"It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  call  upon  you, 
Miss  Tremaine,  and  to  be  presented  to  your  rela- 
tione. But  you  will  likewise  allow  me  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  at  my  own  house?" 
I  named  my  address  in  Great  Ormond  Street; 
and  Miss  Tremaine  intimated  her  own  present 
place  of  abode,  which  was  in  some  fashionable 
street  at  the  "West  Eod  of  the  town. 

"  But  you,  my  dear  Jane,"  she  ejaculated,  now 
turning  towards  Miss  Parks,— "what  has  become 
of  you  for  the  last  eight  months  ?— how  is  it  that 
I  never  heard  from  you — that  my  own  letters 
were  returned  through  tlie  post  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
Jane !  you  know  not  what  uneasiness  you  have 
caused  us  all !" 

"Alas,  Charlotte,"  said    Miss  Parks,   bursting 

into  tears,  "it  is  a  long  and  a  painful  story " 

"  Good  heavens !  what  can  have  bapppened .''" 
ejaculated  Miss  Tremaine.  "  Tiie  rumour  reached 
our  ears  that  your  family  had  all  left  England — 
we  of  course  supposed   that  jou  had  accompanied 

your    father   and  mother But    Ab  !    you    are 

weeping  !     I  see  that  I  have  touched  some  painful 

chord "  I 

"Perhaps  it  were  as  well,"  I  here  interjected,  i 
"if  I  were  to  leave   you   together;  for  you   have 

doubtless  much  to  talk  about " 

"No— do   not  leave    us,    Miss    Percy!"    cried 
Charlotte  Tremaine.     "I   am  sure  we  can  have 
no  secrets  from   you.     Nay — I    do   implore    that 
you   will  stay  with   us  I     Indeed  I   will   walk   in  [ 
whichever  direction   you  may  think  fit  to  pursue  !  : 
The  object  which  brought  me  into    this  part  of 
London   can  be   accomplished  another   time.     It 
was  to  call  upon    an  old  nurse   who  was  in  our 
family  many  years    ago — she  lives  somewhere  in 
the    neighbourhood    of  the   Elackfriars    Eoad— I 
have  a  few  little  presents  for  her — but   I  will  take 
another  opportunity  of  calling  upon  the   worthy  ' 
old  creature."  ' 

"When  did  you  arrive  in  London,  Charlotte  ?"  ' 
inquired   Miss  Ptirks,  who  had  now  considerably 
recovered  her  self-possession.  ! 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,"  replied  Miss  ! 
Tremaine.  "Yesterday  I  passed  by  the  bouse 
where  you  used  to  live ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
shut  up.  I  therefore  knew  tiiat  the  report  which  ' 
reached  us  some  months  ago,  that  your  family 
had  quitted  England,  must  be  true.  And  is  it 
not  so,  Jane  ?"  I 

I  8aw  that  Miss  Parks  ecarcelj  knew  hov  to  \ 


]  reply  ;  and    I   said,    "Yes,   Miss  Tremaine— it  is 
true   that   our  friend's  mother,  and   brothers  and 

I  sisters,  have    gone   abroad And  perhaps   you 

may  suspect  by  this  time  that  her  father  has  ex- 

I  perienced  misfortunes " 

"  Alas  !  some  idea  of  this  kind  did  certainly 
i  enter  my  head,"  said  Miss  Tremaine,  "  when  I 
!  found  that  you  did  not  write,  Jane — that  my  own 

letters   were  returned   through  the  post But 

]  travelling  about  the  Continent  as  we  were,  we  so 
seldom  received  tidings  of  anything  that  happened 

in  England " 

"  Ah !  I  did  write  to  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Jane.  "I  wrote  to  you  twice;  and — and — re- 
ceiving no  answer,  I  feared  lest  I   had  lost  the 

I  friendship  of  your  family for  my  father's  name 

I  figured  in  the  Gazette " 

I      "Good  heavens,  Jane!"    ejaculated  Charlotte; 

I  "  could  you  form  such  an  opinion  of  myself  or  any 

one  connected  with  me  ?     "We  never  heard  of  this 

misfortune  which  overtook   your  father;   and  as 

I  for  the  letters  which  you  declaie  that  you  wrote  to 

'  me,  they  must  have  miscarried.     But  such  mis- 

'  carriage  is  by  no   means  a  rare   thing  with  the 

[  French  post-office,  when  letters  follow  you  about 

I  from  place  to  place  and  are  re-directed  half  a-duzen 

times.     Now  let  us  think  of  a  few  dates,  my  dear 

Jane,"  continued   Charlotte.      "  It  vi-as  about  the 

middle  of  May  when  you  left  us  in  Paris,  to  re- 

!  turn  to  England  in  pursuance  of  letters  received 

j  from  your  parents.  A  fortnight  afterwards  we  went 

to  Eouen— — " 

j       "  And  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  must  have 

I  written  to  you  in  Paris,"  interjected  Jane. 

1      "From  Eouen  we  almost  immediately  proceeded 

j  to  Havre,"  resumed  Miss  Trjmaine,  "  and  thence 

I  to  Dieppe.     We   crossed  to  Jersey  for  a  week  or 

I  two — and  on  our  return  to  Paris,  I  made  sure  that 

.  I  should   find  letters  from  you  at  the  post  office. 

There  were  none.     It  was   then   that  I  wrote   to 

i  you,  my  dear  Jane the  letters  were  returned 

;  after  some  weeks  through  the  post-office,  with  an 

I  intimation  that  you  were  not  to  be  found   at  that 

I  address.     Then  my  uncle  Colonel  Tremaine  arrived 

in  Paris;    and   he  mentioned  a  rumour  which  he 

had  heard  to  the  effect  that  you  and  your  family 

had  all  gone  abroad." 

"  How  singular — and  Oh  !  how  ungrateful,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Parks,  "must  my  conduct  have  ap- 
[  peared  !" 

"No,"  replied  Charlotte;  "we  did  not  judge 
you  hastily.  You  know  that  my  father  never 
forms  an  opinion  precipitately,  aud  always  endea- 
vours to  prevent  those  around  him  from  being 
hasty  in  their  judgments.  We  all  said  that  wo 
would   wait  —  that  time  perhaps  would  solve  the 

mystery  and  bring  letters  from  you " 

"Ah,  this  was  most  kind!  most  generous!" 
murmured  June,  much  affected.     "  And  I  wrote  a 

second  time  to  you that  was  iu  the  month  of 

June.     I   do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  Charlotte," 
she  continued,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  that  I  was 

very,  very  poor 1  ventured  to  appeal  to  your 

friendship " 

"  Ob,  heavens !  that  you  should  have  been 
poor  I"  cried  Miss  Tremaine;  "  and  that  I  should 
have  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact !  You  know 
that  I  am  incapable  of  telling  a  falsehood  on  the 
subject;  and  therefore  I  can  only  say  that  there 
was   a  strange  fatality  about   these  two  letters 
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of  Tour3.  They  never  reached  me ;  or  else, 
Jane " 

"  Ob,  I  know  jour    goodness  of  heart !"  cried. 

Miss  Parks :     "  and  I  was   wrong jes,   very 

very  wrong  to  suspect  that  you  and  your  family 
could  Lave  been  purposely  and  intentionally  re- 
served towards  me  on  account  of  my  father's  mis- 
fortunes. But  O'j,  my  dear  Charlotte!  when 
people  are  brought  down  in  the  world,  they 
are  taught  so  many  rude  lessons  in  adversity's 
school  that  their  minds  become  warped  —  their 
vision  grows  jaundiced— they  suspect  their  best 
friends " 

"  As  you  have  done  in  this  case,  my  dear  Jane," 
interjected  Cbarlotte,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  "Did  you  not  know  that  you  always 
had  a  home  to  which  you  could  return  wheresoever 
my  parents  dwelt?— did  you  not  feel  convinced 
that  the  slightest  bint  to  the  effect  that  money 
would  help  you  was  certain  to  receive  instantaneous 
attention  ?'' 

"1  ought  to  have  known  all  this,"  rejoiced 
Jane  Parks;  "but  Oh!  when  I  found  that  my 
letters  remained  unanswered  what  could  I  think  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  observed,  now  breaking  in  upon 
this  discourse,  "enough  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject.  The  miscarriage  of  letters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  return  through  the  post  of  those 
written  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly  established 
and  require  no  further  demonstration." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Charlotte  Tremaine,  with  that 
generous  enthusiasm  which  seemed  natural  to  her, 
— "  tell  me,  my  dear  Jane,  is  it  now  too  late " 

"I  am  eating  the  bread  earned  by  my  own  in- 
dustry," interrupted  Miss  Parks.  "Accept  my 
eincerest  gratitude,  Cbarlotte,  for  the  profler  which 
1  see  that  you  are  about  to  make  me;  and  believe 
me  that  should  I  unfortunately  need  the  succour 
of  a  friend  at  any  future  time,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  apply  to  you.  And  now  I  will  give  you  a 
proof  of  the  reliance  which  I  place  upon  your 
friendship.  I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  any- 
thing from  you — I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  scorn 
and  repel  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  also  have  be- 
taken myself  to  the  stage " 

"You?"  ejaculated  Charlotte  Tremaine,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  amazement.     "Is  it  possible?" 

"  But  in  a  far  humbler  sphere,"  proceeded  Jane 
Parks,  "  than  that  in  which  my  friend  Miss  Percy  so 
gloriously  shines.  In  short,  Cbarlotte,  you  who 
are  always  reading  of  dramatic  matters,  —  you 
must  doubtless  have  fallen  across  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Angeline — although  it  has  been  but 
for  so  short  a  time  before  the  public " 

"  Yes — I  have  heard  of  it !"  cried  Miss  Tre- 
maine. "But  you  do  not  mean  me  to  under- 
stand  " 

Jane  Parks  looked  deprecatingly  at  ber  friend 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  she  said,  "  Yes — I  mean 
you  to  understand,  Charlotte,  that  I  am  Made- 
moiselle Angeline!" 

"  And  sincerely — most  sincerely,  my  dear  Jane," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  all  the  fervour  of  her 
impulsive  disposition,  "  do  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  which  you  have  achieved  !  If  I  de- 
plore anything,  it  is  that  there  should  have  been  a 
necessity  for  you  to  betake  yourself  to  the  stage. 
It  is  however  done;  and  we  will  not  touch  upon 
the  past  more  painfully  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   1   know,  Jane,"   added  Charlotte  empha- 


tically, "  you  will  experience  at  the  hands  of  my 
parents  and  my  sisters  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  you 
ever  received  from  them  in  other  times — the  wel- 
come which  is  bestowed  on  a  dear,  dear  friend  !" 

Jmo  Parks  could  not  give  any  verbal  response 
to  the  words  that  were  so  kindly  spoken:  she  was 
overpowered  by  her  emotions :  but  taking  her 
friend's  hand,  she  pressed  it  warmly.  I  should 
here  observe  that  while  engaged  in  this  conver. 
sation,  we  had  reached  Waterloo  Bridge — we  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  it— and  the  variations  of  feel- 
ing and  excitement  which  accompanied  the  dis- 
course had  little  need  to  be  checked  through  fear 
of  being  observed  :  for  as  those  of  my  readers  who 
dwell  in  the  metropolis  well  know,  there  are  never 
half-a  dozen  passengers  seen  at  any  one  time  upon 
that  bridge. 

"I  daresay,"  cried  Charlotte  Tremaine,  after  a 
pause — and  she  now  spoke  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  turning  the  discourse  into  a  diff-rent 
channel,  so  as  to  relieve  Jane's  mind  from  any  pain- 
ful impressions  that  might  have  been  left  upon 
it, — "  I  daresay  you  are  anxirfus  to  know  all  about 
our  own  proceedings  and  movements.  As  I  just 
now  told  you,  wa  only  arrived  in  London  the  day 
before  yesterday  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
years  from  England.  We  are  temporarily  staying 
with  my  uncle.  Colonel  Tremaine;  and  it  is  at  his 
house  that  I  shall  expect  to  see  you,  my  dear  Jane 
—and  you  likewise.  Miss  Percy.  But  we  shall  not 
remain  for  more  than  a  week  in  London :  we  are 
going  to  the  old  Hall  in  Staffordshire " 

"  Tremaine  Hall  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Piirts. 
"  How  often  have  I  heard  you  speak  of  that 
beautiful  place  ! — how  often  likewise  have  I  heard 
your  father  describe  the  home  of  his  ancestors  !" 

"You  are  aware,  my  dear  Jane,"  resumed 
Charlotte, — "  indeed  my  father  has  never  made 
any  secret  of  it for  the  necessity  was  not  en- 
tailed upon  him  by  any  extravagancies  of  his  own, 
but  through  the  enormous  expenses  of  a  lawsuit 
which  was  forced  upon  him  and  which  dragged 
its  slow  length  through  the  Chancery  Court, — it 
is  no  secret,  I  was  about  to  say,  that  my  father 
was  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  years  to 
economise,  and  what  is  called  to  'nurse  the  estate. 
But  the  lawsuit  has  recently  been  settled — not 
with  any  very  great  advantage  to  himself — yet  in 
a  manner  which  enables  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  and  go  back  to  live  at  the  old  Hall 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry  in  Staffordshire." 

"  3Iust  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you,  upon  this 
happy  occurrence,"  said  Jane  .-  "and  may  you,  my 
dear  Cbarlotte,  and  all  with  whom  you  are  con- 
nected, experience  many,  many  years  of  bliss  and 
prosperity." 

It  was  now  Miss  Tremaine's  turn  to  press  with 
fervour  the  hand  of  her  friend  :  and  as  a  modest 
blush  overspread  her  countenance,  and  she  sud- 
denly east  down  her  eyes  with  an  air  of  some 
little  confusion,  she  said,  "Tbe  return  of  the 
family  to  the  old  Hall  will  be  celebrated  by  an 
event a  bridal " 

"  Indeed  ?"  ejaculated  Jane,  in  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  "May  I  hope— dare  I  ven- 
ture  " 

"  Yes  —  my  dcsr  friend,  your  conjecture  is 
right,"  said  Miss  Tremaine,  with  a  deepening 
blush  upon  her  cheeks  and  an  enhanced  confusion 
of  the  looks.    "Circumstances  have  occurred " 
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"Now,"  I  interrupted  her,  "I  must  insist  upon 
leaving  you  alone  together.  You  are  old  friends 
—  there  may  be  subjects  oonc^rning  which  you 
have  given  each  other  your  confidenCiJ " 

"There  is  no  topic,  Miss  Percy,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "  upon  which  I  need  hesitate  to  touch  in 
your  presence.  Therefore,  if  you  would  really 
aflTord  mo  a  proof  that  you  desire  my  acquaint- 
ance and  wisi:  that  it  should  ripen  into  i'riend- 
Bhip " 

"  I  cannot  commence  such  an  acquaintance  or 
such  a  friendship  by  intruding  on  your  secrets,"  I 
said.  "Besides,  1  have  reallj  some  calls  to 
make,"  1  added,  as  an  excuse  for  eeparation  : 
"and  you  must  suffer  me  to  depart." 

"On  this  condition,"  exclaimed  Charlotte, 
"  that  you  will  call  upon  me  to-t-orrow  or  at  your 
earliest  convenience  ?  Pray  do  1''  she  added 
urgently.  "  I  shall  long  to  see  you  again,  Miss 
Percy  !" 

I  gave  the  promise  that  was  solicited  ;  and  be- 
fore I  left  the  two  young  ladies  together,  I  said 
to  Miss  Parks,  "  If  you  can  call  upon  me  in  the 
evening,  Jane,  I  should  be  glad,  as  I  wish  to  see 
you." 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  I  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Strand,  leaving  Caarlotte  Tre- 
maiue  and  Jane  Parks  upon  "Waterloo  Bridge. 
As  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  had  ample  food  for 
reflection  in  all  that  I  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Parks,  and  in  the  discovery  that  his  clerk 
Moss  was  after  all  most  likely  to  be  the  person 
who  had  plundered  me  of  my  fortune.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  my  meditations  on 
this  subject  :  what  their  nature  must  have  been 
can  no  doubt  be  easily  imagini^d. 

On  reaching  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  anxiously 
inquired  of  Beda  if  the  humpbacked  dwarf  had  j 
called  during  my  absence  :  but  I  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  I  then  told  the  astonished  Beda 
the  particulars  of  my  visit  to  tho  house  in  the 
Btreet  leading  out  of  the  York  Eoad, — how  Ma- 
demoiselle Aogelino  had  turned  out  to  bo  Miss 
Parks,  and  how  she  was  living  there  with  her 
father.  Other  particulars  I  gave,  relative  to  the 
explanations  I  had  received  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Parks ;  and  Beda,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  narra- 
tive, exclaimed,  "  Although  I  am  prepared  to  bo 
ostonishtd  at  nothing  in  this  world,  yet  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  believe  Mr.  Moss  to  bo  an 
honest  and  well-meaning  young  man  and  faith- 
fully devoted  to  your  interests  !" 

"  Such  also  was  ray  impression,"  I  responded  ; 
"  but  you  see,  my  dear  Beda,  how  in  this  world 
we  may  be  deceived.  And  now  I  am  anxious  to 
see  the  humpbacked  dwarf;  for  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  something  to  tell  us  in  reference  to  this 

Mr.  Moss although  I  have  utterly  abandoned 

every  hope  of  regaining  a  single  fraction  of  that 
fortune  whereof  it  would  seem  that  by  fatality's 
self  I  WES  to  be  deprived  !" 

la  the  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  Jane 
Parks  made  her  appearance.  She  again  expressed 
the  liveliest  gratitude  fur  the  forbearance  which  I 
had  shown  towards  her  father — whom  however 
she  merely  looked  upon  as  the  plunderer  of  my 
fortune,  while  she  remained  in  utter  ignorance 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  my 
grandsire. 

"  And  now,  Jane,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  to  have  a 


few  explanations  in  reference  to  yourself.  How 
long  was  it  that  you  had  until  this  day  entertained 
so  evil  an  opinion  concerning  me?" 

"  Listen  while  I  enter  into  a  few  detail?,"  an- 
swered Jane.  "I  must  tell  you  that  from  the 
time  that  I  left  school  I  never  was  a  partioular 
favourite  of  my  mother " 

I  could  cot  help  here  thinkiag  in  my  own  mind 
that  Mrs.  Parks  might  have  conceived  a  dislike 
for  her  eldest  daughter  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  an  immense  dissimilitude  between  her- 
self and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters, — not  merely 
in  person,  but  also  in  disposition  ;  for  whereas 
Jane  was  good-looking,  amiable,  and  well  prin- 
cipled, the  rest  of  the  Parks  tribe  were  (so 
far  as  I  knew  anything  of  them)  ugly,  ill-con- 
ditioned, bad  tempered,  and  most  unloveable 
beings.  Now,  inasmuch  as  in  these  respects  they 
perfectly  resembled  their  mother,  it  need  not  for  a 
moment  astonish  the  reader  to  conceive  that  she 
should  bestow  all  her  affection  upon  the  tribe  of 
offi^pring  who  so  much  resembled  her,  and  all  her 
antipathy  upon  the  well-favoured  exception.  But 
after  this  digression  I  must  suffer  Jane  Parks  to 
continue  the  explanations  which  1  did  not  posi- 
tively interrupt  at  the  time  by  any  remark  from 
my  lips. 

"  I  never  was  a  particular  favourite  of  my 
mother,"  she  said  ;  "  although  ray  father  was 
sufficiently  kind  to  me.  My  home  waj  an  un. 
happy  one  ;  and  I  longed  to  leave  it.  I  fell  in  with 
an  old  school-companion  —  Charlotte  Tremaine  : 
she  asked  me  to  go  abroad  with  her  taaiily— an 
arrangement  to  which  her  father,  who  is  very  in- 
dulgent in  most  respects,  at  once  assented.  I 
travelled  with  them  for  a  twelvemonth.  Daring 
this  interval  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  another 
family  in  which  there  were  several  young  ladies, 
and  whose  name  was  Mountford.  From  them 
likewise  I  received  an  invitati'  n  to  pass  a  few 
months  in  their  company  ;  and  that  period  was 
happily  spent  at  Brussels.  Then  I  returned  to 
the  Tremaines  at  Paris  ;  and  I  accompanied  them 
into  Italy.  After  our  return  to  France,  I  again 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Mountfoids  ;  and 
another  period  of  some  months  was  spent  with 
them.  They  went  out  to  India,  and  almost  per- 
suaded me  to  accompany  them  ;  but  Charlotte 
Tremaine  wrote  to  beg  that  I  would  return  to  her 
— and  as  I  regarded  her  as  the  best  friend  I  had 
in  the  world,  I  complied  with  her  wishes.  I  re- 
mained with  the  Tremaines  until  summoned  to 
England  by  my  father's  urgent  letters  in  May  last. 
You  already  know  under  what  circumstances  my 
father  and  I  then  met.  Until  that  period  I  had 
always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  you,  Misa 
Percy  ;  and  I  was  therefore  grieved  and  asto- 
nished to  learn  from    my  father's    lips But  I 

will  not  fell  you  what  he  said  I" 

"  I  think  you  had  betier  tell  me  everything 
with  candour,  Jane,"  I  replied,  "  in  case  there 
should  still  ba  anything  for  me  to  explain  away." 

"  Sirce  you  de.sire  it,  your  wishes  shall  be 
obeyed,"  she  answered  :  then  in  a  slow  and  mourn- 
ful manner,  she  went  on  to  say,  "  My  father 
assured  me  that  you  had  proved  the  author  of  his 
ruin — that  you  had  advanced  claims  to  which  you 
had  no  right— that  you  had  availed  yourself  of 
legal  quibbles  under  the  advice  of  some  unprin- 
cipled attorney Oh,   Miss  Percy!  how  can   I 
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continue  this  narrative  bo  painful — bo  humi- 
liating  " 

"  Finish  it,  Jane,  and  it  will  at  least  be  some- 
thing oflf  your  mind.  Doubtless  your  father  gave 
you  to  understuntl  that  I  persecuted  him  remorse- 
lessly  " 

"  Yes — such  was  the  assurance  ho  did  indeed 
give  me  !  He  told  me  such  tales — he  bewildered 
and  horrified  me  !  I  fancied  that  you  had  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  up  his  own  fortune  by 
means  the  most  iniquitous— by  threatening  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  fraud  and  forgery — and  therefore  a 
deadly  rage  against  you  took  possession  of  my 
soul !  And  now  you  can  understand  wherefore  I 
spoke  so  bitterly  on  that  occasion  in  your  dressing- 
room " 

"  Enough,  my  dear  Jane  1"  I  interrupted  her  : 
"  all  that  is  atoned  for  and  forgiven.  But  did  you 
not  hesitate  to  apply  at  the  same  theatre  for  an 
engagement  P" 

"If  you  had  continued  upon  the  boards  of  that 
theatre,  I  should  not  have  applied,"  responded 
Jane  :  "  I  should  have  dreaded  to  come  in  contact 

with  you 1  would  rather  have  starved  !     But 

it  was  immediately  after  your  secession  from  the 
stage  that  I  made  my  application  to  Mr,  Bichards, 
Then,  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  made  a  success- 
ful dehvt  as  a  dansewse,  that  you  returned  to  the 
sphere  from  which  you  were  after  all  only  a  few 
months  absent.  Conceive  what  my  feelings  were 
the  very  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  some  one  whis- 
pered to  me,  'That  is  Miss Trafford I' — But  I  con- 
quered my  emotions  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  betrayal 
of  them  ;  I  could  not  then  obandon  tha  stage — I 
had  a  chance  of  earning  my  bread  by  the  profes- 
sion which  1  had  embraced — and  I  preferred  the 
alternative  of  coming  in  frequent  contact  with  you, 
painful  though  it  would  be,  to  that  of  wilfully 
seeking  starvation  alike  for  my  father  and  myself. 
But  Ob,  Miss  Percy !  let  us  now  quit  this  painful 
topic — and  let  me  assure  you  that,  strong  as  my 
other  feelings  have  been,  those  of  gratitude  are 
not  now  less  potent :  for  I  at  length  recognise  all 
the  noble  generosity  of  your  disposition — I  under- 
stand it — I  appreciate  it !  Of  my  father,"  she 
added,  in  a  low  tone  and  with  a  sudden  mournful- 
ness  of  manner,  "  1  shall  say  nothing  more.  The 
decree  has  gone  forth  from  your  lips!— you  and 
he  are  to  be  strangers  for  the  future!" 

"  Yes,"  I  rejoined :  "  but  this  is  no  reason,  my 
dear  Jane,  wherefore  you  and  I  should  not  be  ex- 
cellent friends!" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  Miss  Percy  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Parks,  her  countenance  suddenly  brightening  up 
with  joy. 


CHAPTER  Clir. 

chaelotte's    lovee. 

Theee  was  a  brief  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Jane,  who  said,  "  And  now  tell  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Percy,  what  do  you  think  of  my  friend,  Charlotte 
Tremaine  ?'' 

"  Do  you  not  remember,  my  dear  Jane,"  I  asked, 
"  what  she  herself  stiid  of  her  own  father?— that 
he  was  never  precipitate  in  delivering  opinions  or 
Boming  to  conclusions  :— and  you  must  admit  that 


the  principle  is  a  good  one.  However,  so  far  as 
I  could  jiidgo  of  your  friend  Miss  Tremaine,  she 
is  generous-hearted  and  amiable — I  should  say 
that  she  is  totally  deficient  in  foolish  pride — with- 
out the  slightest  affectation  or  conceit.  She  no 
doubt  entertains  a  great  friendship  for  you ;  and 
you  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  circum- 
stance of  having  secured  the  good  opinion  of  such 
a  family  as  the  Tremaincs  speaks  immensely  in 
your  favour." 

"Miss  Tremaine  has  conceived  a  great  liking 
for  you,"  said  Jane  Parks ;  "  and  she  sincerely  hopes 
that  you  will  favour  her  with  a  call  to-morrow. 
Indeed,  she  bade  me  assure  you  that  she  should 
wait  at  home  from  three  to  five  in  the  hope  of 
having  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you.  The  family 
are  temporarily  staying,*as  I  think  you  heard  her 
say,  with  a  bachelor  uncle,  Colonel  Tremaine,  who 
is  very  well  off  and  possesses  a  fine  house  in  South 
Street.  I  may  add  for  your  information  that 
Charlotte  has  five  sisters " 

'•'  Six  sisters  in  all,  and  no  brothers  P"  I  asked. 

"  No  brothers,"  rejoined  Miss  Parks.  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tremaine  never  had  any  more  children; 
and  these  were  six  girls.  It  is  a  fine  old  family, 
so  far  as  I  have  at  different  times  learnt  ;  and 
amongst  Mr.  Tremaine's  ancestry  there  have  been 
peers  and  baronets— but  by  some  means  or  an- 
other none  of  these  titles  has  descended  unto  him- 
self.    As  for  the  old  Hall  in  Staffordshire But 

perhaps.  Miss  Percy,"  ejaculated  Jane,  thus  sud- 
denly interrupting  herself,  "I  am  troubling  you 
with  matters  in  which  you  have  not  the  least  con- 
corn  nor  interest  P" 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  answered  :  and  then  I 
added  with  a  smile,  "  Although  I  just  now  depre- 
cated any  haste  in  giving  an  opinion  relative  to  a 
lady  in  whose  company  I  was  not  more  than  half- 
an- hour,  yet  I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  saw 
quite  enough  of  Charlotte  Tremaine  to  be  in- 
terected  in  her.  Proceed  therefore,  my  dear  Jane, 
in  giving  me  the  information  you  think  fit  in  re- 
ference to  this  lady's  family." 

"  I  was  about  to  speak  of  the  old  Hall,"  resumed 
Miss  Parks.  "  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  it — and 
a  fine  spacious  building  it  is, — almost  completely 
embowered  amidst  trees  of  such  a  size  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  growth  of  centuries.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  :  but  the  principal  frontage  be- 
longs to  the  age  of  George  the  Second,  The  old 
Hall  has  not  escaped  the  common  fate  of  such 
structures  in  a  district  where  the  peasantry  are 
imbued  with  many  traditionary  superstitions;  and 
thus  it  has  its  haunted  room  and  its  ghost— though 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine  havo  often  assured  me 
with  a  smile  that  they  have  occasionally  slept  tran- 
quilly enough  in  the  former  and  never  encountered 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  mansion  that  the  family 
are  now  returning  after  an  absence  of  about  four 
years ;  and  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of 
their  arrival  at  home,  will  be  signalized  by  a  wed- 
ding  the  bridal  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 

Tremaines." 

"  And  that  eldest  daughter,"  I  said,  "  is  Char- 
lotte ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jane  ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  marriage  will  be  a  happy  one.  There  are 
certain  romantic  circumstances  connected  with  the 
loves  of   Charlotte  and  her  intended  husband,  a 
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portion  of  which  came  under  mj  personal  know- 
ledge, and  the  whole  of  which  L  am  at  liberty 
to  communicate." 

"  Be  sure  not  to  violate  any  confidence,  Jane," 
I  said  ;  "  because  I  never  cli'^''ise  to  pry  into  other 
people's  affairs — and  indeed  I  have  no  curiosity  in 
that  sense." 

"  Miss  Tremaine   begged   me    to  communicate 
her  intended  marriage  in  formal  terms  to  you," 
answered  Jane,  "  because  she  is  most  aoxious  tha- 
you  should  pass  a  week  at  the  Hall  in  Stalfori 
shire,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  bridal." 

"However  flattered  I  may  be  by  such  an  invi- 
tation," I  said,  "  I  scarcely  see  how  I  can  accept 
it  on  the  part  of  perfect  strangers." 

"O'n,  you  will  not  regard  them  as  strangers!" 
exclaimed  Miss  Parks :  "  you  will  find  yourself  on 
friendly  terms  with  them  immediately  !  But  you 
will  call  to-morrow  in  South  Street — will  you 
not  ?— and  then  you  will  receive  from  Miss  Tre- 
maine's  oivn  lips  the  most  cordial  assurance  of 
welcome.  I  was  going  to  enter  into  many  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  attachment  of  herself  and 
her  int3nded  husband:  but  I  see,"  continued  Jane 
with  a  smile,  "  that  you  are  so  afraid  of  beiag 
deemed  unduly  curious— and  I  respect  you  all  the 
more  for  the  feeling — I  will  only  give  a  rapid 
sketch.  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  some 
two  years  and  a  half  ago  I  accompanied  the 
Tremaines  into  Italy.  I  think  I  stated  that 
much  just  now.  We  remained  for  four  or  five 
months  at  2xlilan  ;  and  there,  amongst  others, 
wo  formed  the  acc[aaintance  of  a  young  subal- 
tern officer  in  the  army  of  one  of  the  petty 
Italian  States.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence  and 
was  staying  at  Milan.  An  attachment  sprang  up 
between  himself  and  Charlotte;  and  when  this 
Italian  gentleman  proposed  to  Miss  Tremaine,  she 
consulted  her  parents,  t  have  already  given  you  to 
understand  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine  are  kind 
and  indulgent  to  their  children;  but  still  they  are 
persons  who  can  be  firm  when  they  conscientiously 
deem  that  decisiveness  is  necessary.  Mr,  Tre- 
maine spoke  to  the  young  officer;  and  in  every 
point  he  was  satisfied  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  eventurtlly  constituted  an  apparently  iu- 
surmouutablo  difficulty.  His  connexions  were 
good  — his  family  was  highly  respectable— his  own 
character  was  unimpeachable — his  honour  was  ua- 
tarnished — his  conduct  was  steady  and  regular: 
but  his  pecuniary  resources  were  exceedingly 
limited — and  though  there  were  members  of  his 
family  who  were  wealthy,  yet  his  own  prospects  of 
inheriting  any  of  their  riches  were  remote  and 
uncertain.  At  that  time  Mr.  Tremaine  knew  not 
how  his  lawsuit  might  terminate;  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  gain  of  it  could  not  increase  his  own  pos- 
sessions— whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  it 
might  impoverish  him,  as  it  involved  the  defence 
of  his  estates  against  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  others.  There  was  consequently  the  chance  of 
his  inability  to  bestow  upon  his  children  anything 
beyond  the  most  moderate  income  at  his  death. 
All  these  circumstances  were  duly  represented  to 
the  young  Italian,  as  well  as  to  Charlotte  herself; 
and  although  the  lovers  were  convinced  that  they 
could  subsist  happily  upon  the  barest  competency, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine,  with  the  natural  caution  of 
parents,  thought  otherwise.  Then  was  it  that  they 
exercised   the  conscientious  firmness  of  their  cha- 


racter;  and  the  lovers  were  compelled  to  bow  to 
their  decision.  I  am  extending  this  narrative  be 
yond  the  limits  which  I  first  prescribed  my- 
self  " 

"  Proceed,  Jane,"  I  said :  "  it  does  indeed  be« 
come  interesting;  and  since  you  are  permitted  to 
give  me  these  particulars,  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
listening  to  them." 

"Immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  parents 
was  made  known,"  resumed  Miss  Parks,  "  the 
disconsolate  lover  quitted  Milau — while  the  Tre- 
maine  family  proceeded  to  Venice.  Two  years  and 
a  half  have  passed  away  since  that  period.  The 
other  day  the  lawsuit  was  decide. 1  in  Mr.  Tre. 
maine's  favour;  and  he  therefore  keeps  possessioa 
of  his  estates.  These  are  not  entailed;  and  at 
the  death  of  their  parents  the  six  sisters  will  find 
themselves  iu  possessioa  of  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-piece.  But  this  is  not  all.  Colonel 
Tremaiae,  who  is  very  iaGrm  and  feeble  and  who 
expects  he  has  not  long  to  live,  has  made  his  will, 
concerning  which  there  is  no  secret.  He  is  worth 
about  sixty  thousand  pounds:  he  has  appointed 
his  six  nieces  his  heiresses;  and  thus  they  will 
each  inherit  an  additional  ten  thousand  pounds. 
But  we  are  speaking  specially  of  Charlotte.  You 
see,  Miss  Percy,  she  will  have  as  a  fortune  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  You  know  the  old  adage,  that 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours " 

"  It  is  as  true,"  I  said,  "  in  respect  to  instances 
of  good  fortune  as  in  those  of  evil  fortuue." 

'•'  And  in  the  present  instance,"  continued  Jane, 
"  it  is  all  in  the  sphere  of  good  fortune.  Tha 
Tremaine  family  were  returning  home  to  England 
to  pass  a  short  time  with  the  Colonel  iu  South 
Street,  Park  Lane— and  thoace  to  proceed  to  the 
old  Hall  in  Staffordshire,— when  at  Calais,  three 
or  four  days  ago,  whom  should  they  meet  but  the 
young  Italian  olSeer  ?  He  presented  himself  to 
Mr.  Tremaine,  representing  that  fortune  had  re- 
ceutly  smiled  upon  him,  the  death  of  a  wealthy 
relation  having  bequeathed  to  him  a  cousidorable 
property.  Now,  the  sequel  of  this  tale  of  real  lifo 
is  precisely  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  mere 
fiction  penned  by  a  novelist.  The  lovers  are  to  be 
married  :  the  bridal  is  to  take  place  at  the  old 
Hall — and  Colonel  Tremaine  is  going  into  Staf- 
fordshire with  his  relatives  to  bo  present  on  the 
occasion.  There  is  tho  whole  story.  It  is  simple 
in  its  facts  j  and  yet,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  it 
is  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest.  And  now, 
my  dear  Miss  Percy,"  inquired  Jane,  after  a  brief 
pause,  and  with  a  slyly  good-natured  smile,  "  do 
you  know  wherefore  I  have  inflicted  the  narrativo 
upon  you?  It  is  that  1  might  so  far  enlist  your 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  these  faithful  lovers,  to 
induce  you  to  accept  the  invitation  which  is  givea 
you  to  be  present  at  the  bridal.  I  am  assured  — 
and  I  feel  convinced,  that  all  parties  concerned 
will  deem  themselves  honoured  by  tho  presence  of 
one  whom  they,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
look  upon  as  the  greatest  tragedian  of  the  age  !" 

"  Aud  are  you  to  be  present,  my  dear  Jane  ?" 
I  inquired.  "  But  of  course  you  are !  It  was 
foolish  of  me  to  ask  the  question  !" 

A  shade  came  over  the  countenance  of  Mia3 
Parks;  and  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  slightly 
plaintive,  "Bo,  Miss  Percy — L  shall  nw<  be  pre- 
sent at  this  bridal.  I  have  received  an  iuvitaiioa 
Oh,  of  this  you  may  be  assured  !  —and  it  has 
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pained  my  friend  Charlotte  that  I  should  have 
declined  it.  But  I  was  firm  in  giving  that  deci- 
sion. I  am  not  so  conceited  or  so  foolish  as  to 
blind  wj  ejes  to  my  own  position.  There  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  eminent  tragedian — 
affluent,  living  in  good  style  and  courted  by  every- 
body, as  you  are, — and  the  mere  ballet-dancer, 
living  in  obscurity  !  But  this  is  not  all.  With  a 
father  situated  as  mine  is — bankrupt — liable  to  be 
arrested  at  any  moment  for  his  debts, — and  with 
the  great  grief  that  is  in  my  mind  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  that   prevails  in  reference  to  my 

mother,  my  brothers,  and  my  sisters No,  Miss 

Percy  !"  said  Jane,  thus  abruptly  but  decisively 
interrupting  herself,  "  every  sense  of  delicacy  and 
proper  feeling  prevents  me  from  entertaining  the 
idea  for  a  single  moment  of  accepting  this  invita- 
tion !" 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  myself  the 
soundness  and  potency  of  the  reasons  thus  ad- 
duced ;  and  my  looks  more  than  my  words  ex- 
pressed my  commendation  of  Jane's  conduct.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  choose  to  say  too  much  on  a  mat- 
ter that  was  alike  delicate  and  painful.  We  con- 
tinued to  converse  together  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  Miss  Parks  took  her  leave — but  not  before 
I  had  obtained  from  her  the  promise  that  she 
would  be  a  frequent  visitress  at  my  house. 

On  the  following  day,  iu  the  course  of  the 
morning,  I  received  a  note  the  address  of  which 
was  in  the  well-known  writing  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Campanella.  Her  ladyship  therein  requested 
me  to  favour  her  with  a  call  in  the  cuurse 
of  the  afternoon,  as  she  was  very  uneasy  on 
account  of  her  sister  Beatrice,  and  wished  to 
consult  me  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  at  about 
two  o'clock  I  entered  my  carriage  and  drove  to 
the  Marquis  of  Campanella's  mansion.  On  alight- 
ing, I  was  at  once  conducted  to  one  of  the  sitting- 
apartments,  where  the  Marchioness  was  waiting 
for  me.  I  found  her  alone  ;  I  saw  that  she  looked 
unhappy,  though  she  smiled  with  her  wonted 
affability  as  she  advanced  to  greet  me. 

"What  evil  tidings  has  your  ladyship,"  I  asked, 
with  exceeding  anxiety,  "  in  reference  to  Bea- 
trice?" 

"I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Percy,"  replied  the  Marchioness.  "  When 
Beatrice  came  back " 

"Came  back?"  I  exclaimed.  "Wheu  did  she 
return  ?" 

"Ah  !  then,  you  are  ignorant,"  cried  the  noble 
lady,  "  that  Beatrice  came  home  the  day  before 
yesterday  ?" 

"  Your  sister,"  I  said,  with  a  slight  tincture  of 
coldness  in  my  tone,  "departed  with  great  abrupt- 
ness so  far  as  I  was  concerned ;  and  she  has  not 
thought  lit  to  favour  me  with  any  announcement 
of  her  return  to  England  :" — but  even  as  I  thus 
spoke,  I  was  bewildered  and  perplexed,  for  I  won- 
dered whether  anything  had  arisen  to  cause  her 
unhappiness  in  respect  to  her  contemplated  union 
with  Ludovico  Marano,  or  whether  indeed  that 
match  were  altogether  broken  off. 

"  You  look  offended,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,"  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness.  "  I  hope  in  the  name 
of  heaven  that  Beatrice  has  not  proved  ungrateful 
to  you  who  have  been  her  best  and  dearest  friend 
— a  more  than  sister  towards  her  !" 

"  The    Countess    of    Carboni,"    I    responded. 


"  asked  me  to  call  upon  her  on  the   thirtieth  of 

November it  was   on  the  preceding  day  that 

she  gave    me  the    appointment and  when  I 

came  at  the  time  specified,  I  found  that  she  had 
departed  that  same  morning  for  the  Continent, 
— the  Marquis  and  your  ladyship  having  accom- 
panied her  for  the  purpose  of  being  her  escort 
as  far  as  Dover." 

"  Yes — we  accompanied  her  to  Dover,"  .said 
the  Marchioness.  "She  informed  us  that  she 
purposed  to  repair  to  Paris,  and  there  seclude 
herself  for  a  while  in  the  bosom  of  some  quiet 
family,  or  else  to  retire  for  a  time  into  a  convent; 
for  her  mind  was  so  unhinged  by  the  excitement 
of  recent  occurrences, — the  arrest  and  death  of 
Luigi, — these  circumstances  having  so  vividly  coa- 
jured  up  the  memory  of  past  sorrows  !" 

"  Ah !  those  were  her  intentions  ?"  I  said,  thu3 
perceiving  that  Beatrice  had  evidently  kept  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  entirely  iu  the  dark  ia 
reference  to  her  matrimonial  project. 

"Yes — those  were  her  intentions,"  continued 
the  Marchioness,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  she  did  not  communicate  them  to 
you  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered  laconically :  and  though 
deeply  vexed  at  the  deception  which  Beatrice  hud 
practised  towards  her  relatives,  I  still  did  not 
choose  to  betray  her  secret. 

"  We  offered  to  accompany  her  to  Paris,"  con- 
tinued the  Marchioness;  "but  she  bogged  that 
we  would  part  from  her  at  Dover.  We  yielded 
to  her  request,  thinking  it  would  be  unadvisablo  to 
vex  or  perturb  her  mind  more  than  it  was  already 
troubled.  Tlie  day  before  yesterday,  after  about 
a  week's  absence,  she  suddenly  returned  home  ia 
the  evening.  Her  looks  were  strange  and  wild; 
and  in  reply  to  our  anxious  questions,  all  wo  could 
obtain  from  her  was  that  she  had  altered  her 
mind  and  that  she  preferred  continuing  to  sojourn 
beneath  the  roof  of  her  sister  and  brother-iu-law. 
All  day  yesterday  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  h«r 
the  cause  of  the  new  sorrow  that  has  smitten  her ; 
for  that  she  has  sustained  some  additional  afflic- 
tion I  feel  perfectly  convinced  !  At  length  in  my 
despair  I  wrote  to  you,  knowing  how  deep  is  the 
regard  she  entertains  for  you,  and  believing  that 
you  wield  a  great  influence  over  her." 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments;   and  then  I  saiJ, 

"Yes — I  will  see  Beatrice,  if  she  will  receive  me." 

"Receive  you?     Ob,  can  you  doubt  it  ?"  eX' 

claimed  the  Marchioness.     "  Go  to  her  chamber— 

you  know  it — she  is  there." 

I  accordingly  ascended  to  the  Countess  of  Car- 
boni's  room  :  I  knocked  at  the  door — the  voice  of 
Beatrice  was  plaintively  heard  bidding  me  enter— 
and  as  I  crossed  the  threshold,  she  slowly  raised 
her  eyes  as  if  expecting  only  to  behold  her  sister 
or  a  female  domestic.  Then  she  gave  a  quick 
start,— and  ejaculating,  "  Is  it  you,  Ellen  ?"  she 
gazed  upon  me  with  a  species  of  mingled  stupor 
and  affright. 

There  was  a  strange  sinister  light  in  those  eyes 
of  deep  grey  which  were  wont  to  be  full  of  a 
mournfully  serene  softness  ;  her  face  was  exceed- 
ingly pale— and  with  the  beautiful  fairness  of  her 
complexion,  it  seemed  as  if  this  pallor  wera  that 
of  death  itself.  She  was  dressed  in  a  morning 
deshabilUe,  and  her  long  brown  tresses  wei4 
floatiug  over  her  half  naked  shoulders. 
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"  B'jatricc,"  I  said,  ia  a  kind  soothinsf  voico — • 
for  her  appearance  was  such  as  to  deprive  me  o 
all  resentment —  "  in  heaven's  name,  what  has 
happened  ?" 

She  did  not  immediatelv  answer  me  ;  but  slowly 
rising  up  from  her  seat,  she  fixed  her  eyes  stead- 
fastly upon  me  for  a  few  moments— and  then  said 
in  a  low  deep  voice  that  seemed  to  bo  full  of  con- 
centratfd  bitterness  and  despair,  "  You  were 
right,  Ellen  !  your  forebodings  were  only  too  true  ! 
— — Ludovico  Marano  is  a  villain  !" 

"Ah!"  I  said,  the  suspicion  which  was  pre- 
viously in  my  mind  being  now  fully  cleared  up. 
"But  what  has  ho  dono,  Beatrice?" 

Kg.  81. — Ellen  Peecy.  ' 


"  no  has  basely  trifled  with  my  feelings,"  she 
rejoined,  in  the  same  tone  as  before :  "  he  has 
abandoned  me  for  another!" 

"Frankly,  Beatrice,"  I  said,  "  I  cannot  regret 
that  you  have  not  espoused  this  man.  But  is  this 
all  that  he  has  done?— has  he  taken  no  advantage 
of  your  weakness " 

"  Ellen  !"  and  the  Countess  gazed  upon  me  with 
mingled  amazement  and  anger.  "  Do  you  think  I 
am  capable  — ^" 

"  I  only  dreaded,"  was  my  answer,  "  that  such 
strong  feelings  as  those  under  which  you  now  evi- 
dently labour,  could  only  have  been  excited  by 
Some  great  and  signal  outrage." 
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"And  is  it  not  outrage  sufficient,"  she  asked 
bitterly,  "  to  be  jilted  by  a  man — to  be  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt " 

"  Eather  than  give  way  to  this  rage  and  despair, 
Beatrice,"  I  said,  "  go  down  upuu  your  knees  and 
thank  heaven  that  you  did  not  accompany  such  a 
person  to  the  altar  !" 

"Your  words,  Ellen,"  she  answered,  after  a  long 
pause,  and  with  a  look  altering  favourably,  "  have 
infused  new  ideas  into  my  mind.  Yts,  yes!  I 
ought  to  be  grateful !  But  tell  me — have  you  re- 
vealed anything  to  my  sister?" 

"Nothing,"  I  rejoined.  "Yet  she  will  expect 
me  to  tell  her  somethicg — it  was  she  who  sent 

for  me  to  come  hither and  Ob,  Beatrice  1    the 

duplicity  with  which  you  have  acted " 

"Do  not  blame  me — do  not  upbraid  me!"  cried 
the  Countess  vehemently;  "I  am  already  suffering 
enough !  For  heaven's  sake  keep  my  secret  ! 
Leave  me  now,  dear  Ellen!  I  shall  grow  calm 
presently — your  visit  has  already  done  me  good — - 
and  it  shall  be  with  more  composed  looks,  that  I 
will  next  meet  my  sister.  Come  to  me  again  in 
the  evening — and  I  will  tell  you  everything  that 
happened." 

She  pressed  my  hand ;  and  I  left  her.  Eeturn- 
ing  to  the  Marchioness,  I  simply  said,  "Er-atrice 
is  more  tranquil  now — her  mind  is  gi-owiug  settled. 
Go  to  her — do  not  harass  her  with  questions — but 
speak  soothingly  and  kindly.  Your  ladyship  will 
perceive  that  her  mood  is  changed." 

The  Marchioness  expressed  her  fervid  gratitude 
for  the  assurances  I  thus  gave  her  :  and  I  took  a 
temporary  leave  of  her  ladyship,  informing  her 
that  I  was  to  call  in  the  evening.  Oq  re-entering 
my  carriage,  I  proceeded  to  visit  some  shops  where 
I  had  purchases  to  make,  until  it  was  about  five 
o'clock,  when  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
South  Street,  Park  Lane.  The  equipage  stopped 
in  front  of  a  house  of  imposing  aspect  ;  a  servant 
in  a  superb  livery  opened  the  front  door  ;  and  on 
my  inquiring  for  Miss  Tremaine,  he  requested  me 
to  follow  him.  He  threw  open  the  door  of  a  hand- 
somely furnished  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  : 
but  he  did  not  announce  my  name, — probably  be- 
cause he  had  been  ordered  to  show  me  thither 
at  once  on  my  arrival,  or  else  because  he  did 
not  at  the  moment  know  that  there  was  any  one 
in  that  room  at  all.  He  stepped  aside — I  crossed 
the  threshold — two  persona  were  within  that  room 
—but  so  absorbed  were  they  in  their  own  interest- 
ing conversation  that  they  evidently  had  not 
heard  the  opening  of  the  door.  I  stopped  short  in 
amazement,  and  with  what  other  commingling 
feelings  the  reader  may  possibly  imagine  better 
than  I  can  describe  them,  when  in  the  young  man 
who  had  his  arm  thrown  round  Charlotte  Tre- 
maine's  graceful  form,  and  up  iuto  whose  counte- 
nance she  was  tenderly  gazing,  I  at  once  recognised 
Ludovico  Marano. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  ejaculation  escaped 
my  lips— but  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  the 
Italian  was  the  tirst  of  the  two  lovers  who  per- 
ceived me  ;  and  instantaneously  withdrawing  his 
arm  from  about  Charlotte  Tremaine's  waist,  he 
said,  "Ah,  Miss  Percy!  Have  I  indeed  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  again  ?" 

Jt  struck  me  for  a  moment  that  there  was  in 
his  looks  something  more  than  the  mere  confusion 
produced  by  this  surprise:  but  if  so, it  disappeared 


almost  immediately;  and  with  the  completest  self- 
possession  he  advanced  with  extended  hand  to- 
wards me.  I  was  completely  astounded  by  the 
effrontery  of  this  conduct  on  his  part:  but  still  I 
was  so  far  the  mistress  of  my  own  acfions  as  to 
avoid  giving  him  my  hand  in  indication  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  bo  good  and  generous  to- 
wards me.  Miss  Percy  !"  was  the  hasty  whisper 
which  emanating  from  Ludovico's  lips,  now  fell 
upon  my  ear. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Percy,"  immediately  afterwards 
exclaimed  Charlotte  Tremaine,  now  hastening  for- 
ward and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  which  she 
pressed  warmly,  "  a  thousand  welcomes !  I  was 
waiting  at  home  to  receive  you  according  to  the 
message  which  I  sent  by  our  mutual  friend  Jane 
Parks  !  I  see,"  she  continued,  with  a  slight  blush 
upon  her  countenance,  "that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
present  Signor  Marano  to  you,  as  you  have  evi- 
dently met  before." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Charlotte,"  inquired  Ludo- 
vico—and  I  perceived  that  his  eyes  flashed  au  un- 
easy gliiace  towards  me, — "did  I  not  tell  you  that 
I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Miss  Percy — on  one 
or  two  occasions — at  the  Marquis  of  Campa- 
nella's " 

"No,  Ludovico!"  ejaculated  Miss  Tremaine: 
"  I  am  sure  you  said  not  a  syllable  upon  the  sub- 
ject when  we  met  the  other  day  in  Calais;  and 
you  know  that  during  the  ten  minutes  or  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  have  now  been  together,  the  dis- 
course has  been  oa  another  subject." 

"  True  !"  said  Ludovico.  "  But  rest  assured 
that  though  I  did  not  mention  to  you,  Charlotte, 
that  I  had  met  Miss  Percy  and  that  she  and  the 
celebrated  Miss  TrafFord  were  one  and  the  samo 
person,  I  bad  not  the  less  appreciated  the  honour 
of  her  acquftinteicce  —  I  had  not  the  less  felt 
proud " 

"  Ob,  if  you  had  told  me  the  other  day  at 
Calais,"  ejaculated  Charlotte,  "  that  you  know 
Miss  Trafford,  I  shoul  1  have  overwhelmed  you 
with  questions  !  But,  as  Miss  Percy  herself  is 
aware,  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  learnt 
how  the  name  of  Trafford  was  but  an  assumed 
one,  and  that  she  was  privately  kuown  to  her 
friends  as  Miss  Percy." 

While  Charlotte  was  thus  speaking  with  her 
wonted  enthusiasm,  Ludovico  Marano  was  bending 
upon  me  a  look  which  I  could  tuU  well  under- 
stand :  it  was  significant  of  a  hope  that  I  would 
say  nothing  which  could  in  any  way  prejudice  him 
in  the  mind  of  Miss  Tremaine.  He  was  evidently 
uneasy  :  he  saw  that  ho  ought  to  take  his  depar- 
ture and  leave  me  and  Charlotte  together;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  did  not  like  to  abandon  irs  to  a 
tete  a-tcte  ia  which  he  thought  that  I  might 
perhaps  give  utterance  to  certain  truths  winch 
would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the  young  lady's 
ears. 

"  May  I  ask.  Miss  Percy,"  he  inquired,  "  whether 
you  have  recently  seen  our  mutual  friends  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Campanella  ?" 

"  Within  the  few  past  hours  I  have  seen  her 
ladyship,"  was  my  response  :  and  then,  looking 
the  Italian  steadily  in  the  face,  I  added,  "  And  I 
have  likewise  seen  the  Countess  of  Carboni." 

"  Ah!"  he  ejaculated  with  a  sudden  start— but 
still   it  was  so  slight  that  only  I  myself  perceived 
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it ;  for  he  possessed  an  immense  amount  of  moral 
courage.  "Is — is  —  the  Countess  in  England? 
Methought  from  Calais  she  went  on  to  Paris " 

"  She  is  in  England,  signor,"  I  said,  with  a 
pointed  emphasis  which  rendered  the  Italian  still 
more  uneasy  and  made  it  every  instant  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  conceal  his  apprehensions  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person. 

"  Ah  !  the  Countess  of  Carboni  ?"  said  Char- 
lotte Tremaine,  musing  for  a  few  moments  over 
the  name.  "  That  is  the  lady  concerning  whom 
you  spoke  to  me  once,  Ludovico,  in  connexion 
with   that   horrible  affair   of    the   murderer   and 

suicide  Luigi,  I  think though,  to  tell  you  the 

truth,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  I  am  never  fond  of 
reading  the  newspaper-accounts  of  such  atrocities. 
—But  dear  me !  here  am  I  keeping  you  standing 
in  the  dining-room,  when  my  parents,  my  uncle, 
and  my  sisters,  are  all  up  in  the  drawing-room, 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you!" 

"  Take  Miss  Percy  with  you  at  once,  my  dear 
Charlotte,"  said  Ludovico  ;  "  and  I  will  repair  to 
my  hotel  and  change  my  toilet  for  dinner.  The 
Colonel  dines  punctually  at  half-past  six,  I  be- 
lieve ? — and  I  shall  be  here  to  the  minute." 

I  felt  myself  to  be  most  painfully  situated  :  I 
was  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  embarrassment 
and  perplexity.  Should  I  denounce  Ludovico 
Marano  as  a  person  utterly  unworthy  the  hand  of 
Charlotte  Tremaine  ? — or  ought  I  first  of  all  to 
epeak  to  Beatrice  upon  the  point  and  discover 
whether  she  chose  to  have  her  name  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  matter — or  whether,  with 
a  natural  sentiment  of  feminiue  pride,  she  would 
rather  conceal  the  fact  of  having  been  deceived 
*nd  jilted,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  by  a  heartless, 
unprincipled  individual  ?  But  all  of  a  sudden  it 
struck  me  that  I  ought  not  to  pause  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  Beatrice  in  the  matter.  It 
was  sufficient  for  me  that  the  happiness  of  a  young 
lady  was  involved  ;  and  taking  into  consideration 
all  I  knew  in  reference  to  Ludovico  Marano,  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  allow  Charlotte  Tremaine 
to  go,  without  being  thoroughly  cautioned  and 
forewarned,  in  the  company  of  such  a  man  to  th< 
altar.  Besides,  I  now  saw  in  the  bold  effrontery 
with  which  he  was  on  the  one  hand  endeavouring 
to  carry  off  the  sinister  peculiarity  of  his  own 
position,  and  yet  on  the  other  band  maintaining 
a  look  of  deprecation  and  entreaty  fixed  upon  my- 
self— I  saw  in  all  this,  I  repeat,  an  additional 
proof  of  the  consummate  duplicity  and  unprincipled 
nature  of  his  disposition.  Thus,  after  a  few  in- 
stants' hesitation  and  reflection,  my  mind  was 
made  up  how  to  act. 

"  One  moment.  Signer  Marano  !"  I  exclaimed, 
as  with  a  low  and  obsequious  bow  he  was  on  the 
point  of  passing  me. 

"  At  your  service.  Miss  Percy,"  he  ejaculated, 
abruptly  turning  back.  "Always  at  the  service  of 
a  lady  whom  it  is  impossible  to  help  regarding  with 
the  highest  admiration !" 

He  kept  on  bowing  as  he  thus  spoke :  there  was 
a  certain  significancy  in  bis  accent— and  his  looks 
were  full  of  the  most  earnest  appeal.  It  struck 
me  that  Charlotte  Tremaine  now  began  to  fancy 
that  a  scene  was  passing  around  her  which  she 
could  not  altogether  comprehend  j  and  she  flung 
quick  glances  first  at  her  lover — then  at  me — and 
back  again  at  Ludovico.     The  door  had  been  left 


ajar  as  I  entered  the  room  ;  I  now  proceeded  to 
close  it — and  this  circumstance,  appearing  to  herald 
something  serious  or  important,  struck  Charlotte 
Tremaine  with  something  more  than  mere  curi- 
osity;  for  I  saw  that  she  was  even  seized  with  un- 
easiness. As  for  Ludovico  Marano,  he  was  now 
very  pale — his  lips  were  quivering  uneasily — and 
he  was  evidently  a  prey  to  a  growing  terror. 

"  Miss  Tremaine,"  I  said,  with  a  grave  counte- 
nance, and  in  a  voice  that  was  of  corresponding 
solemnity,  "  I  am  placed  in  a  position  the  p^iinful- 
ness  of  which  you  will  presently  understand  and 
make  allowances  for " 

"  Oh,  if  Miss  Percy  intends  to  reveal  a  certain 
secret,"  interrupted  Ludovico,  "  relative  to  the 
part  which  I  have  acted  at  the  instigation  of  the 

lady  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded 1  mean 

the  Countess  of  Carboni  — she  is  welcome  to  tell 
the  tale.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  of  which 
I  need  be  ashamed  !~but  whether  it  be  a  generous 
proceeding  on  Miss  Percy's  part " 

"  Heavens !  what  means  all  this  mystery  ?"  eja- 
culated Charlotte,  much  afflicted  and  bewildered. 
"  Tell  me.  Miss  Percy,  I  beseech  you !  As  for 
you,  Ludovico,  I  am  of  course  well  aware  that  you 
are  incapable  of  anything  which  you  need  blush  to 
acknowledge!" 

"  Yes— believe  that  it  is  so,  Charlotte !"  ex- 
claimed the  Italian.  "You  and  your  family  know 
me  far  better  than  Miss  Percy  knows  me :  Mr. 
Tremaine  made  every  species  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing me  between  two  and  three  years  ago " 

"  I  am  making  no  accusation,  signor,"  I  inter- 
rupted him,  "  against  the  repute  which  as  an 
honourable  man  you  may  have  borne  in  your  native 
land,  and  at  the  time  to  which  you  are  alluding. 
But  your  own  conscience " 

"  Of  what  do  you  accuse  him.  Miss  Percy  ?"  de- 
manded Charlotte  Tremaine.  "  Tliis  scene  is  be- 
coming most  painful !  Little  did  I  imagine,  when 
anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  Miss 
Percy  ^^ " 

"  And  little  did  I  imagine.  Miss  Tremaine,"  I 
interjected,  "  that  I,  on  accepting  your  kind  invi- 
tation, should  be  placed  in  a  position  so  awkward 
as  that  in  which  I  now  find  myself.  But  it  is  a 
duty " 

"  Let  me  tell  the  tale,"  exclaimed  Ludovico 
Marano,  whose  cheeks  for  the  last  minute  or  two 
had  ceased  to  be  pale  and  were  flushing  feverishly. 
"  That  miscreant  Luigi  of  whom  we  j  ust  now  spoke, 
was  the  cause  of  a  terrible  tragedy  wherein  a  be- 
loved cousin  of  mine  became  a  victim :  and  I 
cherished  the  deadliest  hatred  against  this  Luigi!" 

"  But  all  that  is  natural !"  ejaculated  Charlotte, 
who  was  listening  with  the  intensest  interest.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Percy  !  you  cannot  blame  him  I" 

"  Let  not  this  painful  scene,"  I  said,  "  be  unne- 
cessarily prolonged.  And  Oh  !  for  me  it  is  indeed 
bitterly  painful  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  per- 
form the  part  of  an  accuser  !  Yet  so  it  must  be ! 
Signor  Marano,"  I  ejaculated,  turning  towards  the 
young  Italian,  and  addressing  him  with  a  look  and 
tone  which  I  intended  should  bring  him  at  once 
down  from  the  pedestal  of  defiance  and  hardihood 
whereon  he  had  again  been  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish himself, — "  dare  you  deny  that  you  personated 
a  Catholic  priest— that  you  assumed  the  name  of 
Father  Maffeo " 

"  But  this  is  ridiculous !"  ejaculated  Charlotte. 


"I  now  remember  reading  of  that  man  Luigi's 
suicide  about  a  fortnight  ago — and  I  recollect 
that  the  name  you  have  just  mentioned " 

"Father  Maffeo,"  I  interjected. 

"  To  be  sure !"  cried  Charlotte  :  "  it  was  he 
who  attended  the  wretch  in  his  cell " 

"  It  is  he  who  stands  here .'"  I  said,  pointing  to 
Ludovico.     "Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can  !" 

"Oh,  he  will  deny  it,  Miss  Percy!"  exclaimed 
Charlotte  j  "  because  it  is  outrageous !  it  is  pre- 
posterous !" 

"It  is  true!"  I  cried.  "And  again  I  say,  he 
dares  not  deny  it !" 

Charlotte  bent  a  look  of  most  anxious,  suspense- 
ful  inquiry  upon  Marano :  his  face  told  the  tale 
but  too  plainly — his  aspect  confirmed  my  words — 
he  saw  that  a  cry  was  about  to  burst  forth  from 
Charlotte's  lips — and  snatching  hold  of  her  hand, 
he  said,  "For  heaven's  sake  do  not  prejudge  me  ! 

let  me  tell  you  the  whole  tale  !— and  though 

it  is  little  generous  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Percy " 

"Ob,  signor!"  I  ejaculated,  "do  not  attempt 
to  throw  back  upon  my  head  one  single  particle  of 
the  blame  which  attaches  itself  entirely  to  you ! 
But  put  this  history  apart — lay  it  aside " 

"Ob,  perhaps  he  can  explain  it  so  as  to  satisfy 
you,  Miss  Percy  !"  cried  Charlotte,  trembling  with 
nervous  uneasiness.     "  Let  him  continue  !" 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  I  said  :  "  we  will  turn  our 
attention  to  another  point.  Oh,  Miss  Tremaine  ! 
it  is  only  in  your  interest  that  I  am  speaking;  for 
very,  very  painful  is  this  scene  to  me!  But  you 
are  confiding  and  generous-hearted — you  are  frank 
and  trustful— and  I  dare  not  suffer  you  to  be 
duped  and  deceived!  Yet  duped  and  deceived 
you  are  !  Oh,  Charlotte,  I  pity  you— and  it  rends 
my  heart  to  proclaim  the  fatal  truth! — but  the 
vows  of  that  young  man  were  the  other  day 
plighted  to  Beatrice  di  Carboni— and  at  this  very 
instant  she  is  writhing  under  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  which  she  has  sustained  at  his  hands !" 

A  half-stifled  cry  now  came  from  the  lips  of 
Charlotte  Tremaine:  she  thrust  Ludovico  away 
from  her — she  bent  a  look  of  anguish  upon  me — 
and  she  sank  upon  a  chair.  But  consciousness 
did  not  abandon  her:  it  was  evident  she  had  sus- 
tained a  blow  which  for  the  moment  stupified 
and  overwhelmed  her,  closing  the  fountains  of  an 
afiliction  the  outburst  of  which  would  have  at 
once  proved  a  vent  for  her  wounded  feelings. 

"  Signor  Marano,"  I  said,  hastening  towards 
the  Italian,  who  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  the 
yery  picture  of  mingled  dismay,  rage,  and  dis- 
comfiture, "I  have  only  performed  a  duty  ! — and 
now  I  enjoin  you  to  leave  this  house  without 
delay !" 

Ludovico  started,  as  if  smitten  with  the  con- 
viction that  everything  was  indeed  over  in  respect 
to  Charlotte  Tremaine :  his  countenance  became 
ghastly  pale  — a  diabolical  expression  seized  upon 
his  features — and  he  said  to  mo  io  a  low  hoarse 
voice,  "  By  heaven.  Miss  Percy,  I  will  be  avenged  ! 
You  know  me  ! — I  will  be  avenged !" 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Charlotte,  starting  up  from 
the  chair  on  which  she  bad  sunk  down  a  few  mo- 
ments previously:  "you  have  now  revealed  your 
own  character,  Ludovico,  in  a  manner  which  I 
cannot  possibly  mistake!  Depart,  signor! — de- 
part, I  command  you !" 


The  Italian  bent  for  a  moment  a  supplicating 
look  upon  Charlotte  :  but  he  read  naught  in  her 
features  that  was  indicative  of  a  yielding  weakness 
on  her  own  part,  or  that  could  encourage  him  to 
make  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  recover  his 
lost  ground  ; — and  therefore,  as  if  suddenly  making 
up  bis  mind  how  to  act,  he  rushed  precipitately 
from  the  room.  Then  Charlotte  Tremaine  flung 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  crying,  "  Oh  !  from  what 
an  abyss  of  sorrow  have  you  saved  me !"— and  she 
burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

A  N  0  T  H  E  E     J  O  IT  E  K  E  T. 

PAUfPCTL  as  was  the  part  which  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  perform,  I  still  could  not  look  back  upon 
it  with  regret :  indeed  I  was  now  rejoiced  that  I 
had  with  such  stern  perseverance  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  duty.  In  this  sense  I  spoke  to  Charlotte 
Tremaine;  and  she  said,  "Yes,  Miss  Percy — I 
give  you  credit  for  the  best  possible  feelings  !  Bat, 
Oh!  to  think  that  there  should  be  such  duplicity 
in  human  nature  !" 

"  The  Ludovico  Marano  of  the  present  day,"  I 
said,  mournfully  shaking  my  head,  "  is  evidently 
much  altered  from  the  Ludovico  Marano  to  whom 
your  love  was  first  given  !" 

"  But  this  Countess  of  Carboni  ?"  said  Char- 
lotte,  inquiringly  ;  "  are  you  sure  that  she  is  not 
some  intriguing  syren  who  may  have  beguiled 
and  fascinated  Ludovico — thrown  her  spells  about 
him " 

"  Isot  so  !"  I  responded.  "Believe  me,  Ludo- 
vico Marano  was  faithless  to  your  image  when  he 
told  a  tale  of  love  to  the  ear  of  Beatrice  di  Car- 
boni— and  then  to  her  he  proved  faithless  also 
when  suddenly  encountering  you  again!" 

"But  Oh,  my  friend!"  interrupted  Charlotte, 
"ought  I  not  to  look  upon  this  conduct  on  his 
part  as  a  proof  of  the  strong  love  he  entertains  to- 
wards me  ?" 

"  I  beseech  you,  Charlotte,"  I  said,  now  ad- 
dressing her  in  the  kindest  spirit  of  entreaty, 
"not  to  waver  in  the  resolution  to  which  you  ero 
now  came  when  you  bade  Ludovico  Marano  de- 
part! It  is  utterly  impossible  that  you  can  ac- 
company to  the  altar  a  man  in  whose  veins  rolls 
the  fiercest  Italian  blood — whose  instincts  are  as 
ferocious  as  those  of  the  wild  beast — and  whose 
ideas  of  vengeance  are  as  terrific  as  those  of  the 
Malay  or  the  Bed  Indian  !  Listen,  Charlotte  ! 
It  is  a  tale  which  I  thought  and  hoped  I  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  repeat :  but  under  exist- 
ing  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  some 
details." 

I  then  told  her  sufficient  with  respect  to  tho 
recent  proceedings  of  Ludovico  Marano  under  the 
disguise  of  Father  Maffeo,  to  convince  Charlotte 
that  she  must  indeed  abandon  all  idea  of  accom- 
panying such  an  individual  to  the  altar.  She  lis- 
tened with  a  profound  attention ;  her  face  was 
very  pale — her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  no  tear  mois- 
tened them.  It  was  evident  that  in  proportion  as 
I  developed  the  details  of  Ludovico's  dark  vindic- 
tiveness,  she  was  nerving  herself  with  tha  courage 
necessary    to  proclaim    her  resolution  as   being 
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finally  taken.  Therefore,  when  I  had  finished, 
she  said  in  a  calm  collected  voice,  "  You  are  right, 
Ellen — for  henceforth  I  shall  call  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  because  circumstances  have  sud- 
denly established  an  intimacy  betvreen  us  !  Yea, 
you  are  right  !  I  must  think  no  more  of  Ludo- 
vico  Marano— everything  is  at  end  between  him 
and  me !  And  now  come — let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  parents  and  my  sisters." 

"Would  it  not  be  advisable,"  I  asked,  "  to  post- 
pone this  introduction  ?  Do  you  not  now  require 
leisure  for    reflection  —  to   retire    to   your    own 

chamber or  else     to    communicate     without 

delay  to  your  parents " 

"  Come  with  me,  Ellen,  I  repeat !"  exclaimed 
Charlotte.     "  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  sisters 

" they  are  expecting  you !     I  can  whisper  a 

word  in  my  mother's  ear — she  will  accompany  me 
from  the  room — and  I  will  then  reveal  to  her  what 
Las  occurred." 

I  offered  no  further  remonstrance,  but  accom- 
panied Charlotte,  who  was  now  displaying  a  de- 
gree of  fortitude  and  self-possession  which  sur- 
prised me,  but  which  I  was  nevertheless  glad  to 
find  that  she  could  thus  bring  to  her  aid.  She 
led  the  way  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Treraaine  faniilv,  from  whom  I 
experienced  a  most  cordial  reception.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tremaine  were  both  short,  stout,  good- 
natured  looking  personages — perfectly  genteel  in 
their  manners,  but  with  a  warm  affability  and 
frankness  which  seemed  to  repudiate  all  useless 
forms  and  to  thaw  the  coldness  of  whatsoever 
ceremony  was  indispensable.  Colonel  Tremaine, 
though  a  younger  brother,  looked  at  least  a  dozen 
years  older  than  Mr.  Tremaine :  but  then  the  sol- 
dier was  tall,  stooping  in  his  gait,  and  suffering 
from  bad  health.  Charlotte's  five  sisters — the 
youngest  of  whom  was  thirteen — were  all  good- 
natured,  affable,  kind-hearted  girls,  partaking  of 
the  disposition  of  their  parents  ;  while  in  respect 
to  personal  appearance,  they  were  good-looking, 
showy,  and  genteel,  without  deserving  the  epi- 
thets of  either  handsome  or  beautiful. 

But  there  was  another  young  lady  present  in 
that  room — and  she  really  was  most  exquisitely 
lovely.  Never  had  I  beheld  a  female  counte- 
nance which  more  completely  fascinated  me  at 
the  first  glance  than  that  of  Sarah  Barron,  for 
such  was  the  young  lady's  name  ;  and  I  found 
that  she  was  the  governess  of  the  two  younger 
girls,  whose  ages  were  respectively  thirteen  and 
fifteen.  Miss  Barron  was  even  more  lady-like  in 
appearance  than  any  of  the  Misses  Tremaine, — 
and  she  was  infinitely  superior  in  personal  attrac- 
tions. She  seemed  to  be  considered  on  a  per- 
fectly equal  footing  with  themselves,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  me  in  due  course.  I  liked  her  the 
moment  I  saw  her  ;  and,  when  at  parting,  we 
Fhook  hands,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  There  is  one 
with  whom  I  could  become  intimate  immediately 
despite  the  caution  which  the  world's  experience 
has  taught  mo !" 

But  I  must  not  linger  to  speak  more  of  Sarah 
Barron  for  the  present :  nor  is  it  now  my  intention 
to  enter  into  any  lengthened  description  of  the 
Tremaine  family ;  for  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive I  shall  have  yet  to  devote  more  than  one 
chapter  to  incidents  of  a  startling  and  thrilling  na- 
ture connected  with  this  family  and  their  old  an- 


cestral Hall  in  Staffordshire.  Therefore,  to  continue 
the  thread  of  my  tale,  I  should  proceed  to  observe 
that  Charlotte  continued  to  maintain  the  most  per< 
feet  composure  and  self-possession.  "When  I  had 
been  in  the  drawing-room  about  ten  minutes,  I  saw 
her  rise  from  her  seat,  approach  her  mother — but 
as  if  quite  in  a  casual  and  indifferent  manner— and 
whisper  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  Mrs.  Tremaine 
rose ;  and  as  she  was  about  to  follow  her  daugh- 
ter from  the  room,  she  stopped  opposite  me,  and 
said,  "  I  hope.  Miss  Percy,  that  you  will  remain  to 
dine  with  us  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  Charlotte 
sfayed  at  home  on  purpose  to  receive  you :  or  else 
she  would  have  fulfilled  a  promise  she  made  to  dine 
with  her  godmother,  Mrs   Milnes." 

"I  am  truly  sorry,"  I  said,  "that  Miss  Tre- 
maine should  have  declined  any  agreeable  engage- 
ment on  my  account :  but  you  must  really  excuse 
me  this  evening — for  I  myself  have  an  engagement 
to  keep." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Tremaine, 
"  we  must  look  for  this  pleasure  on  a  future  occa- 
sion." 

She  then  followed  Charlotte  from  the  room ;  and 
I  remained  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Tremaine,  the 
Colonel,  and  the  young  ladies.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  man-servant  entered  the  apartment, 
and  whispered  something  to  Mr.  Tremaine,  who 
thereupon  rose  from  his  seat  and  withdrew.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  he  had  been  thus  sent  for 
by  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter  to  confer  upon  the 
subject  which  now  so  closely  concerned  them ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  Colonel 
Tremaine  —  evidently  having  heard  of  the  invi- 
tation which  had  been  given  me  to  proceed  into 
Staffordshire  to  be  present  at  the  bridal,  and  little 
suspecting  how  this  marriage  was  now  broken  off 
— said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  "I  hope  we 
shall  see  you  again  in  London,  Miss  Percy,  before 
we  all  go  into  the  country  :  but  if  not,  we  shall  at 
all  events  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  you  soon 
in  Staffordshire." 

I  simply  expressed  my  gratitude  for  the 
Colonel's  kinduess;  and  having  shaken  hands 
with  the  young  ladies,  I  descended  from  the 
drawing-room.  A  bell  was  rung  in  order  that  a 
domestic  might  escort  me  to  my  carriage ;  but  as 
I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  Mr.  Tremaine 
came  forth  from  the  dining-room — and  with  an 
off-hand  cheerfulness,  which  evidently  was  as- 
sumed to  prevent  the  servant  from  suspecting 
that  there  was  anything  wrong,  he  said,  "  Do  not 
go,  Miss  Percy,  before  you  have  bidden  farewell 
to  my  wife  and  Charlotte." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  found  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tremaine. 
Beth  had  evidently  been  weeping  ;  and  the  mother 
held  the  hand  of  her  daughter  fast  locked  in  her 
own,  in  that  mode  of  imparting  a  tacit  encourage- 
ment and  solace  which  mothers  only  know  how  to 
convoy. 

"Miss  Percy,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  addressing 
me  in  kind  tones,  but  with  a  grave  expression  of 
countenance,  "  accept  our  sincerest  thanks  for  the 
part  which  you  have  this  evening  performed. 
Fortuitous  circumstances  have  enabled  you  to 
render  an  immense  service  to  my  daughter,  by 
saving  her  from  becoming  the  bride  of  a  man 
whom,  after  all  I  have  recently  heard,  I  should 
bo  sorry  to  acknowledge  as  my  son-in-law.     Y^ou 
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have  had  a  delicate  and  a  painful  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  you  have  not  shrunk  from  it.  In  a 
day  or  two  wo  shall  all  leave  London.  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask.  It  is  that  you  will  in  a  short 
time  pay  us  a  visit  in  Staffordshire,  and  there 
pass  with  us  a  few  weeks  ?" 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  support  Mr,  Tremaine's 
request,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  now  rising  from  her 
seat  and  warmly  pressing  my  hand. 

"And  I,  my  dear  Ellen,"  added  Charlotte, 
"  hope  that  you  will  afford  me  this  additional 
proof  of  friendship  ?" 

I  assured  my  new  friends  that  an  invitation 
which  was  so  warmly  given  did  not  require  an  in- 
stant's deliberation  in  respect  to  the  answer  that 
was  to  be  returned ;  and  wo  parted,  with  the 
understanding  that  Charlotte  was  to  write  to  me 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and  name  the  time 
when  I  was  to  proceed  into  Staffordshire, — I  on 
my  side  holding  myself  bound  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, provided  no  unforeseen  incident  of  import- 
ance should  in  the  meanwhile  arise  to  prevent 
mo. 

On  leaving  South  Street,  I  returned  to  my  own 
abode,  as  my  dinner  was  waiting  for  me :  but 
slight  was  the  inclination  that  I  experienced  for 
food,  as  my  mind  had  been  considerably  harassed 
by  the  scenes  which  I  have  been  describing.  At 
about  eight  o'clock  I  repaired  to  the  Marquis  of 
Campanella's  mansion.  The  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness received  me  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  friendship ;  and  they  gave  me  the 
assurance  that  my  visit  in  the  afternoon  had 
worked  a  considerable  change  in  the  mood  and 
humour  of  Beatrice — for  that  though  she  had  not 
become  absolutely  cheerful,  she  had  at  least  dis- 
played a  more  healthy  temperament  since  my  in- 
tervention was  invoked.  She  had  dined  with  them 
—she  had  remained  in  their  society  until  within  a 
few  minutes  of  my  arrival — and  she  had  only  re- 
tired to  another  apartment,  in  the  expectation  of 
my  coming,  as  she  wished  to  see  me  alone.  I 
accordingly  proceeded  to  the  room  where  Beatrice 
thus  awaited  me:  and  as  I  entered,  she  exclaimed, 
'  "Oh,  Ellen!  after  everything  that  has  occurred, 
can  you  thus  continue  to  befriend  me  ?" 

"  There  are  certainly,  my  dear  Beatrice,"  I  an- 
swered, "many  points  in  your  conduct  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  which  have  greatly  distressed  me 
—  and  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  strength  of  those  friendly  feelings 
that  I  had  experienced  towards  you.  But  you 
have  been  so  severely  punished " 

"Ah!  if  by  being  thus  chastened,  I  have  re- 
pained  your  friendship,  Ellen,"  interrupted  Bea- 
Iricp,   with   an   unmistakable   depth   of  sincerity, 

"  I  shall  not  regret no,   I  shall  rather  rejoice 

that  I  have  been  so  punished!  And  now,  sit 
down,  and  let  us  converse  more  at  length  upon 
those  matters  which  were  too  painful  to  be  deeply 
probed  when  you  were  here  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Rest  assured,  Beatrice,"  I  responded,  "  that 
my  feelings  shall  be  the  same  towards  you  as 
ever,  if  I  find  that  you  yourself  are  changed  and 
altered  in  those  respects  where  such  amelioration 
is  desirable.  And  now  tell  me  whatsoever  you 
may  choose  to  communicate." 

"  You  know,  Ellen,"  resumed  the  Countess  of 
Carboni,  "  that  about  ten  days  ago  I  left  London 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Ludo- 


vico  Marano.  We  were  to  meet  in  Calais,  where 
our  hands  were  to  be  joined  in  marriage  by  the 
priest,  according  to  the  Catholic  rites.  I  devised 
some  tale  to  account  with  my  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  for  my  desire  to  leave  England :  I  feignnd 
a  wish  to  proceed  to  Paris.  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  I  dared  not  tell  them  that  I  intended  to 
marry  Ludovico  Marano.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
there  was  something  in  my  conscience  which  told 
me  1  was  doing  wrong  to  reward  with  love  a  vin- 
dictiveness  so  fearful  as  that  which  he  had  wreaked 
on  the  miserable  Luigi : — or  perhaps  it  was  that  I 
dreaded  being  questioned  too  closely  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  your  remonstrances  had  touched  me 
somewhat.  However,  certain  it  is  that  I  resolved 
to  maintain  the  secret  for  the  present,  and  write 
the  intelligence  of  my  marriage  after  it  should 
have  been  accomplished.  My  sister  and  the  Mar- 
quis  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Dover,  and  thence 
1  proceeded  to  Calais.  There  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters at  one  hotel— Ludovico  being  at  another.  A 
few  days  passed,  during  which  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  bridal 
ceremony ;  and  I,  infatuated  creature  that  I  was  ! 
persuaded  myself  that  I  loved  Ludovico  as  much 
as  I  had  ever  loved  his  cousin  Angelo.  One  day 
he  came  to  me;  and  I  saw  by  his  countenance 
that  something  was  wrong.  I  soon  learnt  the 
truth.  He  confessed  that  he  had  some  time  ago 
loved  another — that  he  had  just  met  this  other— 
that  his  former  passion  was  suddenly  revived — ■ 
and  that  he  now  found  that  he  was  about  to  cora- 
mit  a  deplorable  error  in  respect  to  myself.  In. 
dignant  words  burst  from  my  lips — a  scene  ensued, 
with  the  details  of  which  I  will  not  weary  your 
patience,  Ellen and  we  separated." 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  should  return  to  London 
or  proceed  to  Paris  !"  I  asked. 

"  Ah !  now  I  recollect,  I  said  something  about 
proceeding  to  Paris,  It  was  in  my  mingled  rage 
and  grief— I  spoke  of  burying  myself  in  a  convent 
But  why  do  you  put  the  question,  Ellen  ?" 

"I  have  a  reason,"  I  returned:  "I  will  explain 
it  presently.     Continue,  Beatrice." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess,— "except  that  I  returned  to  London,  utterly 
broken- hearted,  as  I  fancied,  with  mingled  shame 
and  rage,  wounded  pride  and  fierce  vindictive- 
ness !" 

"Oh,  do  not — do  not  always  talk  of  revenge, 
Beatrice!"  I  exclaimed.  "This  is  the  point  on 
which  I  chiefly  wish  you  to  curb  your  emotions  and 
command  your  passions !  There  is  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  which  vengeance  may  always  reach,  because 
it  is  a  natural  feeling  and  cannot  be  altogether 
controlled.     But  when  it  passes  just  limits " 

"  Ah  !  why  did  I  not  always  listen  to  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  Countess,  "So  long  as  I  regarded 
you  as  my  guide,  and  followed  your  counsel,  I  al- 
ways found  myself  in  a  straightforward  path ! 
Henceforth  I  will  continue  to  be  led  by  you 
Oh,  believe  me,  Ellen,  I  will !" 

"  Now  you  are  speaking  as  I  like  to  hear  you 
speak,"  I  said  :  "  and  I  shall  enter  with  all  the  more 
confidence  upon  that  which  I  have  to  communi- 
cate." 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  then  ?"  eja- 
culated  the  Countess,  with  an  unavoidable  display 
of  nervous  suspense. 

Without  specially  noticing  it,  I  went  on  to  say 
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"Now,  Beatrice,  if  I  tell  you  that  in  respect  to 
Ludovico  Marano  you  aro  already  sufficiently 
avenged,  will  you  promise  me  that  there  shall  be 
no  gloating  over  this  vengeance — no  morbid  crav- 
ing for  the  infliction  of  a  greater  amount  of  chas- 
tisement?" 

"  I  promise  you,  Ellen,"  she  answered,  "  that 
the  excellence  of  your  advice  and  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  your  example  shall  not  be  lost  upon  me  :" 
—then,  after  a  pause,  which  was  evidently  meant 
to  convince  me  that  she  was  striving  to  discipline 
her  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  she  said  in  a  voice 
which  was  only  slightly  tremulous,  "  But  am  I 
really  to  understand  that  Ludovico  Marano  is 
already  punished  for  his  conduct  towards  me  ?  If 
this  be  the  case,  whence  does  the  chastisement 
come?  and  whose  hand  has  dealt  it?" 

I  proceeded  to  explain  to  Beatrice  that  it  was 
only  on  the  previous  day  I  had  fallen  in  with 
Miss  Tremaine — that  I  heard  she  was  engaged  to 
bo  married  to  an  Italian  gentleman— but  that 
it  was  only  in  the  afternoon  of  this  particular  day, 
after  my  visit  to  Beatrice,  I  had  discovered  who 
the  Italian  was.  I  frankly  informed  her  that  I 
had  explained  a  sufficiency  of  his  vindictive  con- 
duct in  respect  to  Luigi,  to  set  Charlotte  and  her 
parents  completely  against  Ludovico  Marano,  and 
that  the  engagement  was  broken  ofl : — but  I  as- 
sured the  Countess  that  I  had  carefully  abstained 
from  compromising  her  name  in  reference  to  those 
special  transactions.  I  saw  that  her  form 
quivered  with,  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  as 
1  went  on  speaking :  I  saw  by  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom,  the  dilation  of  her  eyes,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  her  breath  came,  that  the  serpent  of 
vindictiveness  was  lifting  up  its  head  in  her 
heart: — but  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw  that  she 
was  exerting  almost  preterhuman  efforts  in  order 
to  crush  the  reptile  beneath  the  heel  of  her  own 
strong  will.  I  argued  favourably  instead  of  un- 
favourably from  all  these  signs — because  I  knew 
that  human  nature  cannot  conquer  its  thoughts  or 
amend  its  failings  in  a  single  moment,  and  that  the 
eflort  to  do  so  is  the  strongest  indication  of  even- 
tual success. 

"  And  now,  Beatrice,"  I  said,  "  you  understand 
why  I  just  now  inquired  whether  at  your  last  in- 
terview  with  the  Italian  in  Calais,  you  informed 
him  of  your  intention  to  proceed  to  Paris  ?  For 
when  I  first  met  him  this  evening  in  South  Street, 
he  had  a  certain  air  of  assurance :  he  evidently 
thought  that  you  were  indeed  far  away  from 
London — he  suspected  not  that  I  had  seen  you — 
it  was  far  from  entering  his  mind  that  I  could 
possibly  be  aware  how  he  had  duped  and  deceived 
you.  He  certainly  trembled  and  felt  uncomfort- 
able at  my  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  Tremaine 
family — because  he  feared  lest  I  should  tell  the 
tale  of  his  proceedings  in  respect  to  Luigi,  or  that 
I  might  even  have  said  something  in  reference  to 
Lis  recently  contemplated  marriage  with  you : 
but  still  he  evidently  bugged  the  hope  that  if  he 
could  not  altogether  cajole  me  into  silence,  he 
should  at  least  be  enabled  to  make  some  counter- 
statement  that  would  avail  with  the  loving  Char- 
lotte. But  when  he  heard  that  you  were  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  I  had  seen  you,  he  grew  more  and 

more  uneasy and  then  came  the  catastrophe, 

as  I  have  already  explained  it." 

I  remained  in  conversation  with  Beatrice  until 


past  ten  o'clock,  when  my  carriage  came  to  fetch 
me  ;  and  I  returned  to  Great  Ormond  Street, 
leaving  the  Countess  of  Carboni  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  gave  mo  every  hope  that  the  happi- 
ness of  her  future  years  might  yet  bo  ensured. 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  noon,  I  received 
a  visit  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Grower,  whom  perhaps 
the  reader  will  better  remember  as  Aline  Marcy. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  she  became  the  wife 
of  Major  Gower;  and  during  this  interval  they 
had  chiefly  resided  at  their  country-seat ;  but  I 
had  seen  them  on  three  or  four  occasions  when 
they  visited  London.  On  this  present  occasion 
they  had  arrived  in  the  metropolis  on  the  preced- 
ing  day  ;  and  Aline,  as  the  reader  may  observe, 
had  lost  no  time  in  aflfording  mo  a  fresh  proof  of 
her  friendship.  She  was  looking  more  beautiful, 
if  possible,  than  ever  ;  and  she  spoke  in  modest 
yet  fervent  terms  of  the  tender  love  which  her 
husband  displayed  towards  her.  He  would  have 
accompanied  her  on  this  visit  to  Great  Ormond 
Street,  but  the  business  which  had  brought  him 
to  London,  detained  him  at  the  Ilorse  Guards  j 
for  he  was  making  arrangements  to  obtain  hia 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  Aline  inquired  most  affec- 
tionately after  her  friend  Mary  Glentworth  ;  and 
I  informed  her  that  she  was  staying  with  Lady 
Frederick  EavensclifTe  near  Dover,  where  I  had 
left  her  three  days  back. 

After  having  chatted  for  some  little  while  on 
various  subjects,  I  said,  "And  how  is  your 
amiable  friend  Lady  Kelvedon  ?" 

A  shade  came  over  Aline's  beautiful  counte- 
nance, as  she  replied,  "  Alas !  Hermione's  health 
has  been  lately  declining " 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  ejaculated,  as  a  fearful  sus- 
picion smote  me  at  the  very  instant.  "Her  lady- 
ship's health  is  declining  ?" 

"  Yes — for  the  last  six  weeks,"  rejoined  Aline. 

"  Six  weeks  ?"  I  mechanically  repeated,  now 
struck  by  the  thought  that  if  what  I  surmised 
should  be  true,  this  period  was  almost  sufficient  to 
carry  the  unfortunate  victim  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave.  "  And  where  is  she  ?  Doubtless  at 
Kelvedon  Hall  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aline :  "  she  has  been  there  for 
the  last  four  or  five  months." 

"  I  saw  her,"  I  rejoined,  "  in  Eaton  Square  just 
before  she  was  returning  with  her  husband  to  the 
Hall:  but  I  did  not  know  whether  they  might 
not  have  since  revisited  the  metropolis." 

"  No — not  once,"  answered  Aline.  "  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Major  to  go  and  visit  the  Hall— I 
wrote  to  Hermione  to  that  effect:  but  she  deli- 
cately represented  to  me  that  her  husband  is  so 
eccentric  and  peculiar — loving  an  almost  total  se- 
elusion " 

"  And  —  and,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  happen  to 
know.  Aline,  where  the  nephew,  Mr.  CoUiugwood, 
is  at  the  present  time  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Aline  :  "  but  I  dare  say  he  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Kelvedon  Hall,  as  usual. 
Had  you  any  particular  motive  for  asking  the 
question " 

"Tell  me  something  more,"  I  interrupted  Aline, 
"  about  poor  Lady  Kelvedon !  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned  on  her  behalf !  Doubtless  in  her  letters. 
Aline,  she  has  explained  her  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions?— because  it  seems  so  strange  that  a  young 
lady  at  her  timo  of  life— not  yet  lour  aud  twenty 
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years  of  ago  — pusaessed  of  every  luxury  and  com- 
fort— surrounded  by  all  the  elements  of  happiness 
which  wealth  can  purchase— should  give  way " 

"  Did  I  say,  then,  that  her  spirits  were  suflfering 
as  well  as  her  body  ?"  asked  Aline,  gazing  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  some  little  degree  of  astonish* 
ment.     "  But  doubtless  I  must  have  said  so " 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  you  did,"  I  rejoined — 
for  a  moment  however  seized  with  no  little  degree 
of  confusion,  as  I  saw  that  I  had  been  saying  too 
much  and  had  laid  myself  open  to  be  questioned. 

"  Hermione  has  certainly  written  to  me  in  a 
desponding  strain,"  resumed  Aline.  "  At  first, 
when  she  experienced  a  slight  indisposition,  she 
thought  nothing  of  it— she  fancied  that  it  was  an 
aflair  of  two  or  three  days,  and  far  too  insignifi. 
cant  to  necessitate  the  summoning  of  the  medical 
man.  But  the  indisposition  did  not  pass  away  so 
quickly  —  Hermione  gradually  grew  more  and 
more  languid " 

"  Ah  1"  I  ejaculated— and  I  felt  a  cold  shudder 
creep  over  me.  "  She  grew  more  and  more  lan- 
guid, did  you  say,  Aline  ?" 

"  Yes — and  then  came  loss  of  appetite — which, 
you  know,  is  always  a  bad  sign  with  persons  who 
may  yet  be  called  quite  young " 

"  Ob,  yes,  a  bad  sign  indeed  !"  I  exclaimed  : 
and  still  colder  grew  the  shudder  that  crept  over 
me.  "  But  I  suppose — I  hope,  I  mean — that  her 
ladyship  continued  to  take  her  wonted  exer- 
cise  " 

"  No,"  interjected  Aline  ;  "  that  is  another 
ominous  sign  in  connexion  with  one  who  was  so 
fond  of  being  in  the  open  air." 

"  Ah !  from  all  you  are  telling  me,"  I  cried, 
with  increasing  horror  and  alarm  in  my  soul,  "  I 
fear  that  poor  Lady  Kelvedon  must  be  very,  very 
ill " 

"  Ob,  no,  my  dear  Ellen !  that  is  not  the  term !" 
exclaimed  Aline  .  "  neither  is  the  matter  so  bad  as 
all  that.  It  is  not  a  regular  illness— she  is  not 
confined  to  her  bed — the  doctor  himself  thought 
and  spoke  very  lightly  of  it  in  the  first  instance 
— though  perhaps  now " 

"  Ah  !"  I  again  ejaculated  :  for  every  fresh  de- 
tail which  Aline  thus  gave  me,  seemed  to  be  but 
an  additional  corroboration  of  the  horrible  sus- 
picions which  had  fastened  their  vulture- claws  on 
my  brain  :  but  still  for  many  reasons  I  exerted 
every  possible  effort  to  veil  my  emotions  as  much 
as  I  could.  "  And  now,  what  does  the  physician 
8i»y  ?" 

"  The  last  time  I  heard  from  Hermione,"  re- 
joined Aline,  "she  said  that  the  medical  attendant 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  only  a  nervous 
affection,  arising  from  a  derangement  of  the  liver 
or  heart " 

"  Oh,  all  this  is  very  serious,  Aline !"  I  ex- 
claimed, now  scarcely  able  to  control  my  feelings 
sufficiently  to  prevent  them  from  betraying  them- 
selves. "I  always  tremble,"  I  hastened  to  add, 
"  when  I  hear  of  a  patient  at  first  becoming  slightly 
indisposed— then  gradually  growing  more  languid, 
with  an  increasing  loss  of  appetite,  an  indisposition 
for  exercise " 

"  Ah !  and  I  forgot  to  observe,"  exclaimed 
Aline,  thus  interrupting  me  as  I  was  mechanically 
repeating  those  words  which  had  been  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory — the  very  same  words 
which  I  had  overheard  Dame  Betty  speak  to  Mr. 


CoUingwood  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  farm- 
house near  Petersfield, — "  I  forgot  to  observe," 
said  Aline,  "  that  in  addition  to  all  these  details, 

there  seems  to  be  a  gradual   falling  away and 

you  know,  my  dear  Ellen,  what  a  beautiful  figure 
Hermione  had — how  superbly  modelled  were  all 
the  contours  of  her  shape  !  Oh  !  it  would  indeed 
be  a  pity  if  that  fine  form  were  to  become  ema- 
ciated with  sickness." 

"Yes— a  pity  indeed,  Aline!"  I  exclaimed.  "Do 
you  know  that  I  have  a  very  great  mind  to  set  off 
at  once  and  see  Lady  Eelvedon  P  I  feel  quite  un- 
happy on  her  behalf!  You  are  aware  I  always 
liked  her " 

"  And  Hermione  has  always  spoken  to  me  in  the 
highest  terms  of  yourself,  my  dear  Ellen,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Gower.  "  I  am  sure  she  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you !  It  will  be  quite  a  different 
thing  for  you  to  go  alone  to  the  Halt,  than  for  me 
and  my  husband  to  proceed  thither !  His  lord- 
ship would  scarcely  object " 

"At  all  events.  Aline,"  I  interrupted  her,  "I 
will  risk  his  lordship's  displeasure ;  for  I  feel  so 
much  concerned  about  his  poor  wife  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  pay  her  a  visit." 

Aline  encouraged  me  in  the  idea ;  and  as  it  was 
now  only  an  hour  past  noon,  I  resolved  to  set  off 
at  once;  for  I  calculated  that  I  could  reach  Eel- 
vedon Hall  at  a  decent  hour  in  the  evening,  as  it 
was  about  six  miles  on  this  side  of  Petersfield. 
Aline  left  me  to  make  my  arrangements, — but  not 
without  desiring  me  to  convey  to  Lady  Eelvedon 
the  warmest  assurances  of  friendship  and  love  on 
her  behalf. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  I  sent  out  to  order  a 
post-chaise ;  and  I  summoned  Beda  into  my  pre- 
sence. To  this  faithful  girl  I  gave  certain  expla- 
nations relative  to  the  motive  of  my  hurried  visit 
to  Eelvedon  Hall;  and  I  likewise  addressed  to  her 
some  particular  instructions,  which  I  charged  her 
to  lose  no  time  in  obeying.  She  promised  implicit 
obedience  to  my  orders — and  I  knew  very  well 
that  her  pledge  would  be  fulfilled  :  but  the  matter 
was  so  grave  and  serious  that  it  naturally  rendered 
me  all  the  more  precise  in  my  instructions,  and  all 
the  more  anxious  to  make  myself  completely  un- 
derstood. 

I  set  off  alone  on  my  journey  into  Hampshire : 
but  there  was  a  delay  in  obtaining  post-horses  at 
two  of  the  towns  through  which  I  passed— and  it 
was  not  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  that  I  drew 
nigh  to  Eelvedon  Hall.  I  then  reflected  that  it 
would  be  indiscreet  to  call  at  that  hour ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  came  with  the  predetermination  of 
stopping  for  the  night,  and  thus  taking  a  liberty 
which  would  be  only  too  well  calculated  to  anger 
the  old  nobleman  and  to  excite  strange  comments 
throughout  the  entire  domestic  establishment.  Ba- 
sides,  I  thought  within  myself  that  the  lapse  of 
some  twelve  hours  would  make  no  very  important 
difference  in  the  business  which  I  had  in  band ;  — 
therefore,  everything  considered,  I  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Petersfield  and  visit  the  Hall  on  the 
following  day.  This  plan  was  adopted.  I  arrived 
at  Petersfield  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  same 
hotel  where  eight  or  nine  months  back  I  and  Beda 
had  stayed  white  undertaking  the  expedition  in 
respect  to  Dame  Betty.  The  servants  remembered 
mo  : — there  was  the  same  garrulous  waiter  who  on 
the  former  occasion  had  first  given  me  so  much  in- 
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fornintion  relative  to  Lord  and  Lady  Kelvedon  and 
Mr.  Collingwood.  I  again  questioned  him — but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  secminglj  casual  and 
indifferent  manner.  He  spoke  of  Lady  Kelvedon's 
indisposition,  but  did  not  know  half  so  many  de- 
tails as  I  had  already  received  from  Aline.  I  in- 
quired if  Mr.  Collingwood  had  been  in  the  neigh- 
qourhood  lately  ?  and  the  waiter  excUimed,  "Ob, 
no,  ma'am  !  Mr.  Collingwood  has  not  been  here  for 
some  months  past.  They  say  he  is  upon  the  Con- 
tinent  how  true   this  may   be  I  don't   know 

but  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  his  cir- 
cumstances have  lately  got  so  embarrassed  it  is  in- 
convenient for  him  to  appear  in  public  either  in 
this  part  of  the  country  or  in  London." 

I  gleaned  no  other  particulars  from  the  waiter; 
and  after  having  partaken  of  some  refreshmout,  1 
tetired  to  rest. 

No.  82.— Eliek  Peecx. 


CHAPTER    CV. 


KELVEDON    HAXL. 


At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  I  left 
Petersfield,  and  in  something  less  than  an  hour 
came  in  sight  of  Kelvedon  Hall.  It  has  already 
been  slightly  glanced  at  in  a  former  chapter,  as  a 
very  large  mansion,  with  a  modern  front,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
park.  I  need  not  elaborate  this  description — and 
will  therefore  content  myself  by  simply  adding 
that  the  Hall  constituted  the  principal  feature  of 
a  scene  which  was  picturesque  even  in  the  winter 
time,  but  which  was  of  exceeding  beauty,  as  I  re- 
collected to  have  beholden  it,  when  passing  it  by 
in  the  spring  season  of  the  year,  oa  the  occHsiou 
of  my  visit  to  Peteisiiold  in  company  with  Beda, 
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The  post-chaise  rolled  into  the  park,  the  lodge- 
keeper  having  flung  open  the  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance  ;  and  up  a  noble  avenue  it  proceeded 
until  it  stopped  in  front  of  the  portico  of  the 
principal  entrance,  I  had  already  decided  upon 
giving  the  name  of  Percy,  and  not  that  of  Traf- 
ford ;  for  her  ladyship  knew  me  by  the  former  as 
well  as  by  the  latter — and  I  was  averse  to  vk'hat  I 
may  term  exciting  a  sensation  amongst  the  do- 
mestics of  Kelvedon  Hall  by  parading  myself,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  popular  actress.  I  was  first  of  all 
conducted  into  a  small  elegantly  furnished  room  on 
liie  ground-floor  :  but  I  was  not  there  kept  wait- 
ing many  minutes — for  the  door  opened,  and 
Lord  Kelvedon  himself  made  his  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health — 
for  my  looks  were  at  once  riveted  upon  him  to  as- 
certain this  point,  and  to  discover  whether  he  be- 
trayed any  of  those  symptoms  which  in  respect  to 
his  wife  had  filled  me  with  so  much  horror  and 
consternation.  His  lordship  was  enveloped  in  a 
handsome  dark  flowered  silk  dressing-gown  ;  and 
he  wore  a  black  skull-cap.  He  looked  not  a  whit 
more  decrepid  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him 
some  months  back  ;  and  it  even  struck  me  that 
there  was  a  little  more  colour  upon  his  cheeks  in 
the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  than  when  he  was 
breathing  the  somewhat  less  pure  atmosphere  of 
Eaton  Square  in  the  metropolis.  He  accosted  me 
with  far  more  urbanity  than  I  could  possibly  have 
anticipated :  he  took  my  hand — pressed  it  with 
the  apparent  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance — and 
at  once  said,  "You  are  welcome  to  the  Hall,  Miss 
Percy.  It  is  strange — but  Hermione  was  speak- 
ing of  you  this  very  morning — yes,  and  last  even- 
ing likewise she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you 

— I  do  verily  believe  that  if  you  had  not  thus 
come  of  your  own  accord,  the  day  would  not  have 
passed  without  her  writing  to  say  how  gratified 
she  should  be  if  you  could  possibly  find  the  leisure 
to  pay  her  a  visit !" 

1  was  as  much  surprised  as  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
old  nobleman  talking  in  this  strain :  I  dreaded 
lust  I  should  find  him  reserved,  morose,  and  dis- 
tant— but  on  the  contrary,  I  was  receiving  from 
him  a  welcome  that  was  actually  cordial. 

"I  am  highly  flattered,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "at 
thus  finding  myself  borne  in  mind  by  her  lady- 
ship; and  I  am  well  pleased  to  discover  that  my 
presence  is  no  intrusion " 

"  Intrusion  indeed  ?"  he  ejaculated  :  "  nothing 
of  the  sort !  I  tell  you  that  Hermione  will  be 
pleased  to  see  you " 

"  I  learnt  from  Mrs.  Grower  that  ber  ladyship 
was  suffering  in  her  health— I  reflected  that  as  her 
ladyship  had  some  little  while  back,  when  I  saw 
her  last  in  London,  expressed  a  desire  to  cultivate 
my  friendship,  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  mani- 
festing my  concern  at  her  indisposition " 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  Hermione  everything  you 
say,"  interjected  Lord  Kelvedon,  "  and  prepare 
her  to  receive  you.  She  is  so  low,  and  nervous, 
and  dejected " 

Here  his  lordship  abruptly  averted  his  counte- 
nance, doubtless  to  conceal  the  emotion  which  was 
excited  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the  ailing 
condition  of  the  young  wife  whom  he  loved  so 
tenderly  and  who  was  indeed  the  old  man's 
darling. 

"But  I  shall  order  your  post-chaise  to  be  put 


up,"  he  resumed,  turning  back  from  the  door 
which  he  had  just  reached;  "and  you  must  stay 

with  us yes,  you  must  slay  with  us  as  long  as 

ever  you  can  !  I  know  Hermione  will  be  glad  to 
have  you — and  if,  poor   dear  creature  !  we  can  do 

anything    to    rally    her    spirits However,    we 

shall  see  !   we  shall  see  !" 

Lord  Kelvedon  now  left  the  room :  but  in  a  few- 
minutes  he  returned,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  joy  upon  his  countenance  as  he  exclaimed, "  Your 
presence,  Miss  Percy,  has  already  worked  wonders! 
Hermione  is  longing  to  see  you !" 

I  followed  the  nobleman  from  the  apartment  : 
he  conducted  me  up  the  staircase,  and  led  me  into 
an  elegantly-furnished  room,  which  I  cannot  better 
describe  than  by  denomiaating  it  a  boudoir. 
There  I  found  Lady  Kelvedon,  half  reclining 
in  an  easy  chair,  supported  by  immense  cushions. 
She  looked  very  ill, — Oh  !  very  different  indeed 
from  what  she  was  when  I  first  beheld  her  riding 
in  her  carriage  through  the  streets  of  Petcrsfiold ! 
—very  different  too  from  when  we  had  last  met  at 
the  town  mansion  in  Eiton  Square  !  She  was  pale 
— her  face  was  thin — her  features  had  an  air  of 
being  what  is  termed  peaked  :  ber  form  had 
fallou  away — and  the  hand  which  I  pressed  was 
lean,  if  not  actually  emaciated.  The  animation 
of  delight  which  appeared  upon  her  countenance 
as  her  husband  conducted  me  into  her  presence, 
rendered  her  wanness  all  the  more  visible  ;  and  I 
burst  into  tears  as  I  beheld  the  wreck  which  this 
once  superb  creature  was  becoming,  and  the 
cause  of  which  physical  ruin  I  could  only  too 
well  conjecture  ! 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  I  must  be 
indeed  much  changed  that  you  are  thus  affected 
at  beholding  mo  !  Perhaps  I  am  even  more 
altered  than  I  myself  fancied " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Lord  Kelvedon  : 
"  I  am  sure  Miss  Percy  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
looking  better  than  she  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected to  find  you  after  all  the  afflicting  accounts 
she  received  from  your  friend  Aline !  Is  it 
not    so.    Miss    Percy  ?       Don't   you    think    her 

ladyship'  looks   better    than  — than "and   he 

nodded  his  head  significantly. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  my  lord,"  said  Her- 
mione, "  to  endeavour  to  set  my  feelings  at  rest 
by  these  little  devices  and  well-meant  duplicities. 
But  Miss  Percy  cannot  possibly  support  you  in 
the  tale,"  continued  Lidy  Kelvedon,  speaking  in  a 
languid  voice,  which  also  denoted  that  it  re- 
quired an  efl^ort  to  give  utterance  to  her  words. 
"  Soma  months  have  elapsed  since  she  has  seen  me 
— and  therefore  my  altered  condition  at  once 
struck  her  as  if  it  were  with  a  blow — and  in  her 
friendship  for  me  she  wept  !" 

'•■  But  though  you  are  now  ill  and  suffering," 
I  said,  "  let  us  hope  that  a  change  will  take 
place " 

"  Ah,  no,  Ellen  !  this  cannot  bo  !"  said  Lady 
Kelvedon,  mournfully  shaking  her  head.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  gradually  sinking— slowly,  slowly^ 
yes,  very,  very  slowly — and  yet  perceptibly  1  My 
life  is  gradually  oozing  out  of  me  —  I  have  no 
energy  left !  Even  when  the  sun  is  shining  on 
these  beautiful  December  days  which  we  have  re- 
cently had,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air — no,  nor  even  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
my  apartment  !" 
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•^  But,  my  dear  girl,"  exclaimed  the  old  noble- 
man, "  you  feel  better  now  ?  Yes — I  know  you 
are  better  at  this  moment  ?  Miss  Percy's  pre- 
sence has  revifed  and  cheered  you ;  and  when 
once  the  energies  thus  receive  an  impulse,  they 
continue  to  gather  a  healthful  tone " 

"  At  least,  my  dear  husband,"   said  Lady  Eel. 
Tedon,  speaking  in  a  stronger  voice,  and  smiling 
sweetly,  "  our  friend   Miss  Percy  shall  not  have  ' 
any  reason  to  suppose  by  my  countenance  that  I  ; 
am  not  rejoiced  to  see  her.     But  now  leave  us 

alone    together we    have    a    thousand    little  , 

things  to  say And,   Ah !  by  the  bye,  I   wish  ^ 

you  to  go  out   and  take  some  exercise  this  fine,  ' 
frosty,  healthful  day." 

"  "Well,  well,  my  dear,"  rejoined  the  old  noble-  ' 
man,  "  I  will  leave  you  and  your  friend  alone  to- 
gether.      Only    mind mind,    Hermione  !"    he 

added,  with  uxorious  playfulness,  as  he  tapped  his 
young  wife's  cheek,  "  I  must  find  you  quite  gay 
and  in  good  spirits  on  my  return."  | 

With    these    words    Lord    Kelvedon    left    the  j 
boudoir;  and  when  the  door  had  closed    behind 
him,  Hermione   took  my  hand— looked   with    an 
expression  of  anguished  earnestness  in  my  coun- 
,tenance — and   said,  "Tell  me   frankly   and  truly,  i 
Eilen— do  you  not    find   me   very,   very   much  j 
altered  ?" 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you,  my  dear  : 
Lady   Eelvedon,"  I  answered:    "you  are  indeed 
looking  ill :  but "  i 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  fear  ; 
that  I  shall  never  recover   from   this  illness,  so 
strange— 80  mysterious,  which  has  been  creeping  | 
upon  me "  | 

"  Do  not  despair  !"  I  said.     "  Perhaps " 

"  Oh,  Ellen  !  it  is  kind  of  you  to  speak  hope-  I 
fully  ;  but  there  is  something  within  my  own  heart  ' 
which  tulls  me  that  I  am  doomed !     The  physician  ! 
is  perplexed  and  bewildered — I   see   that   he   is,  : 
although   he  studies  to  avoid  betraying  what  he  j 
thinks  and  feels  I     And  when  the  physician  is  thus  I 
baffled  and  at  a  loss — when  he,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, is  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  vagu«  gene- 
ralities or  downright  sophistries,  instead  of  proving 
that  he  possesses   the  ability  to  grapple  with   the 
insidious  disease, — what  hope  dare  I  entertain  ? 

But  tell  me,  Ellen and  pray  forgive   me  for 

asking  the  question  if  there  be  anything  indis- 
creet in  it— —but  do  you  think  that  those  lozenges 
which  you  gave  me  some  eight  or  nine  months 
ago,  could  have  produced  any  prejudicial  eflfect 
upon  me?" 

"  Good  heavens,  no  I"  I  vehemently  exclaimed  : 
"  it  is  impossible  !  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady 
Eelvedon " 

"Enough,  Ellen!"  she  interrupted  me:  "it  is 
useless  to  say  another  syllable  upon  the  subject !  \ 
The  question  was  rather  prompted  by  a  light  pass-  j 
ing  idea  than  by  any  other  motive.     Besides,  after  j 
all,  you  yourself  have  frequently  used  those  pink 
lozenges  for  beautifying  your  complexion,  although  i 
heaven  knows  you  could  little  require  such  auxi- 
liaries  " 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  Lady  Eelvedon,"  I  said,  thus 
interrupting  her,  "  how  long  is  it  since  you  first 
experienced  the  slightest  warning  of  this  indis- 
position ?" 

"It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  Ellen," 
she  replied :  "  it  came  upon  me  by  degrees — it  stole 


insensibly  on  me.     If  you  look  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  your  existence,  you  cannot  tell  when  tho 
power  of  reflection  commenced  :  you  cannot  form 
I  nor  convey  an  idea  how  the  mind  took  its  initiatory 
steps,  nor  how  memory  first   began  to  exert  itself. 
I  Now,  all   that  I  have  just  said,  though  perhaps 
I  hyperbolic  and  far-fetched,  nevertheless  well  illus- 
trates what  I  mean  you  to  understand,  when  I  say 
'  that    this  indisposition  of  laine  stole  upon  me  im- 
;  perceptibly  at  first,  so  thai  it  was  only  by  a  gra- 
dient process  the  thought  crept  into  my  mind  that 
,  I  was  not  so  well  in  health  as  I  was  wont  to  be." 
I       "  Our  mutual  friend  Aline,"   I  said,  "has  com- 
'  municated  to  me  certain  symptoms  which  you  have 
:  experienced  :"  —  and  I  then  proceeded   to   detail 
'  them, — the  gradual  languor — the  increasing  loss  of 
appetite — the  indisposition   for  exercise — and  the 
gradient  falling  away,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  attenu- 
ation must  in  process  of  time  merge  into  emacia* 
tion.     "  Has  it  been  thus  with  you  ?"   I  inquired : 
I  "and  has  Aline  rightly  informed  me?" 

"There  is  an  accuracy — a  painful  accuracy  in 
the  details  as  you  have  given  them  !"  replied  L»iy 
Eelvedon.  "But  really,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  ex- 
claimed, forcing  herself  to  smile,  "  one  would  think 
that  to  all  your  other  accomplishments  you  add 
that  of  medical  skill!" 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  lady,"  I  answered,  with  a 
sufficient  gravity  to  show  that  I  was  speaking 
neither  idly  nor  carelessly,  nor  for  the  mere  sake 
of  saying  something,  "  I  have  a  purpose  in  view. 
Do  not  excite  yourself — suffer  me  to  ask  a   few 

questions " 

"Anything  you  please,  Ellen,"  rejoined  Her- 
mione.    "  I  know  the  excellence  of  your  motives : 

but  alas  !  I  fear " 

"  I  neither  wish  you  to  hope  nor  fear  anything," 
I  interrupted  her.  "  Suffer  me  to  put  a  few  que- 
ries—and do  you  respond  to  them  as  if  you  attached 
not  the  slightest  importance  thereto.  I  myself 
know  not  whether  they  will  lead  to  anything — but 
be  patient,  and  we  shall  see." 

"Proceed,  my  fair  catechist,"  said  Hermione; 
"  and  I  will  answer  you  in  the  spirit  which  you 
suggest." 

"  Is  there  any  particular  food  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  take  ?"  I  inquired,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  shaping  my  queries  as  guardedly  as  pos- 
sible. 

'■'  No,"  replied  Lady  Eelvedon.  "  I  have  lately 
lost  my  appetite— and  I  am  compelled  to  pamper 
it  with  whatsoever  strikes  my  fancy  at  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  And  his  lordship,  perhaps,  does  not  take  his 
meals  with  you,  now  that  you  are  an  invalid  ?" 

"Yes— every  meal.  His  lordship  is  all  atten- 
tion. He  has  his  peculiarities — but  he  is  a  warm- 
hearted man ;  he  scarcely  ever  leaves  me  !  Tho 
only  instance  in  which  perhaps  he  ever  dictates  a 
will  of  his  own,  is  in  his  desire  to  dwell  in  perfect 
seclusion  here.  Oh  !  I  longed  to  have  some  friend 
— I  thought  of  Aline — but  then  she  must  have 
come  with  her  husband — and  I  knew  that  his  lord- 
ship would  not  like  to  have  guests  staying  at  the 
house,  whom  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  en- 
tertain at  table  in  one  room  while  I  was  confined 
to  another." 

"  Not  exactly  confined  to  this  room  ?"  I  said 
inquiringly  ;  "  because  you  can  walk  about  if  you 
choose " 
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"Yes— but  I  have  no  energy,  Ellen!"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Kelvedan.  "  t  is  not  that  I  hare 
lost  the  use  of  my  limba.  No  !  I  have  still  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strength  left.  See  !" — and  rising 
from  the  easy  chair,  she  walked  across  the  boudoir : 
but  on  returning  to  her  seat,  she  threw  herself 
into  it  with  a  certain  visible  air  of  languor,  almost 
bordering  upon  exhaustion.  "The  truth  is,  I  have 
no  energy — no  spirit " 

"And  your  handmaidens,"  I  said, — "are  they 
attentive  ?     Do  you  know  them  well " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  responded  :  "  they  are  the  same 
whom  you  saw  in  London.  They  have  been  with 
me  ever  since  my  marriage,  nearly  two  years  ago. 
But  why  do  you  put  such  a  question  ?" 

"  No  matter,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  have  already  said 
that  it  is  something  more  than  mere  casual  con- 
versation——" 

« Yes— Ellen  !"  ejaculated  Hermione,  aa  if  a 
light  were  dawning  in  unto  her  mind  :  "you  have 
indeed  a  special  motive  !  Perhaps  you  think  that 
I  am  being  unfairly  tampered  with  ?" 

"  Ob,  Lady  Kelvedon  1"  I  cried  ;  "  is  it  possible 
that  such  an  idea  has  ever  entered  into  i/our 
thoughts  ?" 

"  Frankly  speaking,"  returned  Hermione,  "  the 
idea  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  floated  in  my 

brain But  it   is   a  horrible  notion,    and   one 

which  I  ought  not  to  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
plies an  accusation  of  a  terrific  nature  against 
some  or  all  of  those  persons  by  whom  I  am  sur- 
rounded." 

"  Nevertheless,  tell  me  what  you  think,"  I  said. 
"We  are  speaking  within  four  walls— no  one  can 
overhear  us— and  whatsoever  you  communicate  is 
a  secret  between  ourselves." 

"  On  condition  that  you  regard  it  in  this  light," 
proceeded  her  ladyship,  "  1  must  not  hesitate  to 
unbosom  myself  freely  to  you.  When  I  have  con- 
templated this  strange  malady  of  mine  I  confess 
that  the  idea  has  stolen  into  my  brain  that  per- 
haps  But  no  !     I  cannot  tell  you!" 

"  Let  me  interpret  your  thoughts  for  you,"  I 
said,  taking  her  hnnd  and  looking  earnestly  in  her 
countenance.  "  You  conceive  it  possible — we  will 
not  say  probable— but  you  conceive  it ^"ms^  possible 
that— that— poison " 

"Ah!  you  have  interpreted  my  idea!"  said 
Hermione,  with  a  shudder.  "  But  no  !  1  discard 
it !     It  is  only  in  my  most  morbid  moments " 

"  Let  us  entertain  the  idea  for  an  instant,"  I 
said,  "  Think,  my  dear  Lady  Kelvedon  ! — re- 
flect !  Is  there  a  soul  amongst  all  the  domestics 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  on  whom  your  sus- 
picions could  for  a  single  instant  alight  ?" 

"  Not  one  !"  she  emphatically  exclaimed. 
"  Ah  !  now  I  comprehend  wherefore  you  just  now 
asked  me  whether  my  husband  took  hia  meals 
with  me— whether  my  handmaidens  were  kind 
and  trusty  ?  Ah,  then,  the  same  idea  must  have 
struck  you,  Ellen  !  But  1  beseech  you  to  banish 
it ;  for  I  agaio  tell  you  that  it  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility !" 

"  Well,  we  will  not  talk  any  longer  upon  the 
subject,"  I  said.  "  But  now  tell  me,  my  dear 
Lady  Kelvedon,  why  did  you  wish  to  see  me? 
You  have  friends  far  more  intimate — you   have 

relations — you  have  parents  and  sisters- " 

"  Yes — but  I  have  no  friend,"  she  fervently 
nterjected,   "  whom  I  esteem  more  highly  than 


you  !  Think  you  that  I  can  ever  forget,  my  dear 
Ellen,  how  kindly  you  behaved  to  Aline  when  she 
was  poor — dependent — but  honourably  and  bravely 
seeking  a  means  of  independence, — when  in  com- 
pliance with  my  wish  you  took  her  by  the  hand— 
you  instructed  her  without  fee  or  reward — you 
enabled  her  to  make  a  brilliant  debut — you  gave 
her  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  when 
she  fancied  that  she  needed  it  P  Or  think  you 
that  I  can  forget  your  generous  conduct  to  Major 
Gower,  in  surrendering  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  the  whole  of  which  you  might  have 
claimed  ?  Yee  ! — that  conduct  was  noble  indeed  j 
for  it  enabled  him  to  conduct  Aline  to  the  altar  ; 
— and  you  know  how  deeply  interested  I  have 
always  been  in  Aline.  Therefore,"  continued 
Lady  Kelvedon,  "  you  cannot  wonder  that  I 
should  have  esteemed  and  valued  you  as  an  excel- 
lent friend,  short  though  our  acquaintance  were, 
and  little  as  we  had  seen  of  each  other.  But  be- 
yond all  these  feelings,"  she  went  on  to  say,  now 
speaking  with  some  little  degree  of  hesitation,  "  I 
will  frankly  confess  that  there  was  an  idea  float- 
ing in  my  mind,  when  I  more  than  once  expressed 
the  fervid  wish  to  see  you " 

"  And  that  idea  ?"  1  asked,  with  some  degree 
of  suspense. 

"  Ah,  Ellon,"  responded  her  ladyship, "  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  French  chemist  of  whom  you 
once  spoke  to  me,  and  who  was  so  skilful  in  com- 
pounding certain  sovereign  remedies " 

"  Ah  !  you  allude  to  the  pink  lozenges  ?"  I 
ejaculated.  "  By  the  bye,"  I  asked,  as  if  quite 
carelessly,  but  with  a  vivid  hope  springing  up  in 
my  heart,  "  do  you  happen  to  have  any  of  them 
left  ?" 

"  Not  one,"  she  replied  :  "  I  used  them  all. 
Ah  !  and  now  I  bethink  me,"  she  continued,  as 
that  evanescent  hope  died  within  me,  "  I  was 
more  than  ever  wrong  to  inquire  just  now  if  they 
could  possibly  be  deleterious ;  for  his  lordship  par- 
took of  the  same  beverage  in  which  they  were 
mixed — it  was  always  in  our  coffee — and  be  hns 
in  no  way  suffered.  But  1  was  about  to  observe, 
Ellen,  that  perhaps  the  French  chemist  who 
proved  himself  so  skilful  in  one  respect,  might 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  some  sovereign  elixir 
— some  remedy  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  would  reach  my  case  ? 
It  is  this  idea  that  has  floated  through  my  miud, 
and  has  conjured  up  your  name  more  than  once  to 
my  lips  :  but  I  dared  give  no  explanations  to  his 
lordship,  for  I  never  forgot  that  I  had  pledged 
myself  to  an  inviolable  secrecy         " 

"  And  since  you  have  proved  thus  mindful  of 
your  promise,  my  dear  Lady  Kelvedon,"  I  inter- 
rupted her,  "I  will  give  you  a  proof  that  such 
good  faith  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  re- 
ward. Listen  to  me !  It  was  not  a  French 
chemist  who  compounded  the  lozenges  which  I 
presented  to  you  some  months  ago.  Pardon  the 
litle  deception  :  but  I  did  not  then  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  tell  you  a  tale  of  mere  gipsy  charms  and 
spells " 

"  Oh !  is  it  possible  that  you  know  any  one, 
Ellen,"  exclaimed  Hermione,  "  who  is  skilled  in 
any  art  which  could  by  a  possibility  reach  my 
case  ?  I  am  so  young  to  die  !" — and  the  poor 
creature  shuddered  convulsively. 

"  No  !  you  shall  not  die  yet,"  I  exclaimed,  "  il 
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it  bo  within  the  scope  of  human  means  to  raise  |  him  :  he  was  pleased  to  learn  that  his  wife  iia>I 
jou  up  to  health  and  vigour  once  more  !  And  of  energy  sufficient  to  tliink  of  making  any  pur- 
tbi9  I  do  not  despair.  No!  But  do  not  excite  chases  whatever ;  and  in  delicate  terms  he  offered 
yourself  ! — you  must  not  indulge  too  exultingly  in  ,  to   supply    me    with    a    liberal    cheque    upon   his 

hope!     And  yet  there  is  hope "  |  banker:  but  I  of  course  declined  tUe  proposal,  as 

"  Oh,  Ellen !  is  this  indeed  possible  ?"  reiterated  ;  I  had  in  reality  no  purchases  to  make. 
Lady  Kelvedon,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  with  j       During  the  JDUrney  to  Loudon,  I   had  leisure  to 
what  a   degree  of  anxiety  and   suspense  she  put    reflect  maturely  and  deliberately  upon   the  main 
this  questiou— for  it  doubtless  seemed  a    matter    features  of  this  very  difficult  case  which  I  had  now 
of  life  and  death  to  her!  i  taken  in  hand.     The  first  question  which  suggested 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  said,  again  taking  her  hand  itself,  was  whether  Lady  Kelveden  was  really  suf- 
and  pressing  it  warmly:  "but  I  implore  you  to  |  feriog  under  the  influence  of  a  slow  poison— or 
exercise  as  much  control  as  possible  over  your  i  whether  she  were  not?  1  believed  that  she  was, 
feelings !  I  atn  acquainted  with  a  gipsy-woman.  All  the  symptoms  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
who  is  skilled  in  arts  that  are  not  generally  prac-  |  which  Dame  Betty  had  detailed  to  Mr.  Colling- 
Used— and  heaven  be  thanked  that  they  are  not.'"  \  wood  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  farm-buildings  when 
I  mentally  ejaculated.  "  I  believe  that  I  can  find  ,  she  sold  him  her  venomed  lozenges,  and  when 
this  woman — and  that  very  shortly  too :  and  if  '  accompanied  by  Beda,  I  overheard  their  discourse. 
80,  she  must  come  hither  to  see  you— at  least  it  is  But  if  Hermione  were  really  suffering  under  that 
probable   that  she  may  wish    to  judge    for    her-    terrible    influence,    who    was    administering    the 

sell "  poison  ?  who  day  by  day  was  driving  as  it  were  a 

"  Let  her  come,  my  dear  Ellen Oh,  let  her    fresh  nail  in  her  coffiu  ?    Not  Collingwood  himself: 

Come  I"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  the  excitement  of  he  had  been  for  many  months  absent  from  the 
her  feelings  bringing  back  the  colour  to  her  cheeks  neighbourhood.  It  must  therefore  be  some  croa- 
and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  into  her  eyes.  j  ture  whom  he  had  bribed— some  domestic  beneath 

"  Yes — she  shall  come,  if  it  be  necessary,"  I  ,  the  roof  of  that  mansion.  How  could  I  possibly 
rt'jo  ned  :  "  but  how  is  this  to  bo  managed  ?  The  ,  lay  my  hand  upon  this  particular  individual,  whou 
whole  proceeding  must  be  wrapped  in  the  deepest  Hermione  herself  had  so  vehemently  declared  that 
mystery — the  veil  of  secrecy  must  be  thrown  over  she  could  suspect  no  one.''  And  then  too,  I  dared 
it— and  not  even  your  own  husband  must  be  made  not  breathe  a  syllable  of  accusation  against  Col- 
Bcquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  your  re-  lingwood ;  for  the  reader  cannot  hava  forgotten  the 
ceiving  a  visit  from  this  gipsy-woman."  I  oath  which  I  took  in  the  ruins,  to  the  eS'ect  that  I 

Lady  Kelvedon  reflected  for  a  few  minutes;  would  never  say  anything  wbich  should  compromise 
and  then  she  said,  "  It  must  be  contrived— yes,  it  his  safety  on  account  of  the  discourse  which  I  had 
must  be  contrived  by  some  means  or  another  !"  j  overheard  between  himself  and  the  old  woman. 
"But  how?"'  I  inquired;  "for  I  must  leave  ,  The  situation  of  aff'airs  was  therefore  altogether 
you  presently  to  ascertain  if  this  woman  can  be  .  complicated ;  but  I  believed  and  hoped  that  I 
found:  and  before  we  part  we  must  make  some  '  should  be  enabled  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
arrangement  according  to  which  I  shall  be  >  most  effectually,  if  I  could  only  fall  in  with  Dame 
enabled  to  bring  the  dame  hither  at  any  mo-  ;  Betty, 
ment."  I 

"I  see  a  plan,  Ellen,"  said  Lady  Kelvedon,  "if  |  

you  yourself  can  so  conduct  your  own  arrange- 
ments as  to  make  them  correspond  theretvith.  The 
dusk  now  closes  in  by  four  o'clock — the  evenings 
are  thus  very  long.  If  the  appointment  could 
be  made,   therefore,   for  the   evening  part  of  the 

day " 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  I  replied.     "  Proceed." 
"You  could  come  to  me  alone  in  the  first  in- 
stance," continued  Lady  Kelvedon,  "  leaving  your 
gipsy-companion    at    a    short    distance  from    the 
house.     I  can  then  manage  all  the  rest." 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

DAME   BETIX, 

The  moment  I  alighted  from  the  post-chaise  at 
my  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  the  front  door 
was  opened  ;  and  the  faithful  Beda,  welcoming  me 
home,  hastily  whispered,  "I  have  succeeded!" 

I  knew  what  she  meant ;  and  an  ineffable  sensa- 
tion of  joy  took  possession  of  my  heart.     Hasten- 


"  It  shall  be  so,"   I  rejoined.     "  But  pray  bear    ing  with  her  into  the  dining-room,  I  shut  the  door, 
in  mind  that  I  am  not  positively  sure  of  being  '■  exclaiming,  "You  have  found  her  ?  you  have  seen 
enabled  to  discover  this  old  crone.     The  chances    her?" 
are  however  in  favour  of  the  affirmative :  but  still 
there  is  the  possibility  of  failure." 

"  First  of  all  I  put  my  trust  in  heaven,"  replied 
Lndy  Kelvedon  solemnly ;  "  and  then,  my  dear 
Ellen,  in  you!" 

I  hastened  my  departure  from  Kelvedon  Hall, 
because  I  was  most  anxious  to  return  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  London.  His  lordship  was 
astonished  and  annoyed  when  iie  hoard  that  I  was 
going  after  only  remaining  a  couple  of  hours  at 
the  mansion  :  but  I  assured  him  that  it  was  in 
order  to  make  some  purchases  in  the  metropolis 
to  please  her  ladyship,  and  that  I  should  be  back 
•gain  in  two  or  three  days.     This  pretext  satisfied 


"Yes,"  responded  Beda ;  "and  she  holds  herself 
at  your  orders  and  disposal.  I  assured  her  that  if 
you  should  happen  to  require  her  services  the 
recompense  would  be  large " 

"  Yes — it  is  as  I  foresaw,  Beda  !"  I  ejaculated, 
"I  do  indeed  require  the  woman's  services!  Mdst 
fortunate  was  it  that  before  I  left  London  I  so 
earnestly  conjured  you  to  use  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover  the  abode  of  the  bag  —  to  bid  William 
Lardner  likewise  exert  himself         " 

"  And  yet  it  was  neither  William  nor  T,  who,  in 
a  direct  manner,  so  to  speak,  made  the  discovery. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  both  still  been  prosecuting 
a  tedious,  if  not  useless  search         " 
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"  Then  how  did  you  discover  the  dame's  abode  ?'' 
I  hastily  inquired. 

"The  humpbacked  dwarf  called  yesterday  after- 
noon," responded  Beda,  "  about  a  couple  of  hours 
after  you  had  left " 

"Ah,  indeed?"  I  ejaculated.  "And  he  gave 
you  the  information  ?  This  was  indeed  most  pro- 
vidential!" 

"Yes— he  happened  to  know  where  Dame  Betty 
might  be  found,"  replied  Beda.  "Your  surmise  was 
perfectly  correct — the  dame  is  waiting  in  London 
for  the  trial  of  Edwin  St.  Clair " 

"And  the  dwarf?"  I  interjected,  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety :  "  did  he  hint  at  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  led  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Beda :  "  but  it  is  now  of  little 
consequence  or  import.  It  happened  that  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  York 

Road 1  should  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  it  was 

between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night when 

to  his  ineffable  astonishment  he  recognised  Mr. 
Parks,  carefully  muffled  up  though  he  was.  The 
humpback  had  all  along  fancied  that  the  lawyer 
had  perished  in  the  conflagration ;  and  therefore 
he  was  smitten  with  amazement :  but  he  neither 
accosted  Parks,  nor  suflfered  him  to  perceive  that 
he  was  thus  recognised.  But  the  dwarf  imagined 
that  the  information  might  be  useful  to  you,  dear 
Miss;  and  therefore  he  called  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it.  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  him  that  you 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  that 
you  had  quite  done  with  Mr.  Parks,  and  that  he 
had  become  an  object  of  indifference  to  you." 

"  That  was  right,  Beda,"  I  interjected  ;  "  for 
you  thereby  prevented  the  humpback  from  molest- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  wretched  man.  But 
did  you  reward  him  ?" 

"  I  gave  him  two  sovereigns,"  answered  Beda, 
"for  his  thoughtfulness  in  calling  upon  you  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Parks,  and  for  affording  me  the  in- 
formation in  respect  to  where  I  could  find  Dame 
Betty.  I  told  him  that  he  might  cail  again  in  a 
few  days,  when  perhaps  you  would  do  something 
more  for  him.  William  Lardner  and  I  went  to 
Dame  Betty's  lodging — we  saw  her — she  was  at 
first  cold  and  reserved  towards  us,  until  I  began  to 
speak  of  Zarah,  and  reminded  the  dame  that  I 
bad  been  her  grand-daughter's  friend — that  I  had 
helped  her  to  escape  from  the  madhouse — in  short, 
that  Zarah  had  loved  me.  Then  the  crone 
melted  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  she  began  to 
speak  well  of  you,  dear  Miss.  You  may  conceive 
how  rejoiced  I  was  when  I  found  her  mood  thus 
turning.  I  told  her  that  you  might  possibly  re- 
quire her  services,  for  which  you  would  most  libe- 
rally remunerate  her — and  that  as  a  kind  of  re- 
taining fee,  I  was  authorized  to  place  twenty 
guineas  in  her  hand.  Every  tiring  has  thus  termi- 
nated satisfactorily  ;  and  Dame  Betty  is  entirely  at 
your  disposal.  If  you  wish  to  see  her,  William 
Lardner  happens  to  be  hero  at  the  moment," 
added  Beda,  with  a  slight  blush  upon  her  beautiful 
face  :  "  and  he  shall  at  once  hasten  and  fetch  her. 
In  an  hour  she  shall  be  here." 

"  By  all  means  let  him  hasten  away  !"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  for  I  can  assure  you,  Beda,  that  it  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Kelvedoa  !" 

William  Lardner  was  accordingly  despatched  in 


quest  of  Dame  Betty  ;  and  during  the  hour  which 
elapsed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  hag,  I  explained  to 
Beda  the  circumstances  of  my  visit  into  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  course  which  I  intended  to  adopt 
with  the  old  gipsy-woman.  The  faithful  girl 
fully  approved  of  my  plan,  as  I  sketched  it  forth ; 
and  she  declared  her  conviction  that  Dame  Betty 
would  fall  into  my  views  and  bend  herself  to  my 
purpose. 

The  hag  arrived— she  was  conducted  into  my 
presence.  I  made  a  sign  for  Beda  to  retire  :  I 
thought  it  better  to  be  altogether  alone  with  the 
dame.  She  wore  an  air  of  confidence  and  patron- 
ising familiarity  :  she  had  no  further  rancour 
against  me — she  knew  that  I  was  not  purposing 
to  do  her  any  harm— she  probably  felt  proud  at 
finding  that  her  services  were  at  length  necessary 
even  unto  jne — and  she  was  assuredly  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest  according 
to  the  promise  held  out  to  her  by  Beda.  I  should 
add  that  she  was  dressed  just  in  the  same  style — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  like  a  respectable  tradeswoman — as 
when  I  had  seen  her  about  two  months  back, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  abruptly  breaking  inupon 
my  interview  with  Beatrice  di  Carboni. 

"  Sit  down,"  I  said,  adopting  a  tone  and  man- 
ner which  were  calculated  to  repel  any  imperti- 
nent familiarity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  sus- 
tain within  her  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  my  good 
faith  with  respect  to  the  present  transaction.  "I 
am  desirous  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject  most 
grave,  serious,  and  important." 

"  Proceed,  my  dear,"  answered  the  dame. 
"  Through  your  intelligent  deputy  you  have  sent 
me  some  gold  and  offered  me  more.  I  will  do 
everything  for  gold  except  abandon  my  purposes 
of  revenge  against  Edwin  St.  Clair; — and  that 
I  know,"  she  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  "is  a 
sacrifice  which  you  are  about  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  ask  me  to  make." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion,"  I  said,  "  to  that  wretched  man,  unless 
you  yourself  had  spoken  of  him.  "  I  wish  to  con- 
centrate your  attention  on  one  subject  only  ;  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  answer  me  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible— that  you  will  avoid  all  unnecessary  digres- 
sions— and  that  you  will  likewise  bear  in  mind 
that  your  reward  is  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
truthfulness,  the  despatch,  and  the  eflicacy  with 
which  you  may  be  enabled  to  serve  me." 

"  An  excellent  preface,  my  dear,"  said  the 
dame ;  "  and  every  point  shall  be  borne  in  mind. 
Proceed  :  I  am  entirely  at  your  service." 

"  Between  eight  and  nine  months  ago,"  I  re- 
sumed, "you  sold  ninety  poisoned  lozenges  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  sovereigns  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
CoUingwood." 

"  True,"  answered  the  dame.  "You  knew  it 
at  the  time — you  overheard  my  discourse  with 
CoUingwood— I  told  him  so— and  then  he  exaetel 
the  oath  from  you  and  Beda " 

"  Which  oath  wo  do  not  intend  to  violate,"  I 
rejoined.  "  But  listen  to  me  !  Por  the  last  six 
weeks  Lfidy  Kelvedon — the  young  wife  of  the  old 
lord  who  is  Mr.  CoUingwood's  uncle — has  been 
suffering  with  all  the  symptoms  which  you  your- 
self detailed  oa  that  very  same  occasion  to  Mr. 
CoUingwood." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  dame,  "  perhaps  he  is 
administering  the  lozenges." 


"No  — not  he,"  I  ejaculated:  "he  is  on  tha 
Continent.  But  are  you  aware  of  any  person  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Kelvedon  Hall,  who  may  at  pre- 
sent be  employed  as  hisagent  ?" 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  soul  withia 
those  walls,"  answered  the  dame,—"  at  least  not 
to  my  knowledge.  CoUingwood  never  told  me 
when  nor  how  he  meant  to  use  the  drugs,  nor  for 
whom  they  were  intended — though  perhaps  I 
might  have  made  a  guess  upon  this  latter  point, 
for  I  knew  that  he  had  an  old  uncle  who  had 
married  a  young  bride,  and  that  by  cither  cutting 
off  the  one  or  the  other — or  perhaps  both— he 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  materially  advance 
his  own  interests." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  no  matter  as  to  how  the  poi- 
son is  being  administered.  There  is,  alas  !  little 
doubt  that  the  unfortunate  lady  is  suffering  under 
it !     For  six  weeks  she  has   complained — she  has 

now  an  almost  total  loss  of  appetite " 

"The  appetite  requires  much  pampering  P"  said 
the  dame  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  She  is  growing  gradually 
more  and  more  languid— she  has  lost  all  inclina- 
tion for  taking  exercise " 

"  She  has  no  energy  i"  asked  Dame  Betty. 
"  None  :  and  she  says  that  her  spirit  is   like- 
wise broken.     Still  she  has  not  entirely  lost  her 
strength  :  she  rose  up  in  my  presence  and  walked 

•cross  the  room " 

"  And  then  she  threw  herself  into  her  chair  as 
if  completely  exhausted  i"  interjected  the  dame, 
still  speaking  interrogatively. 

"  Exactly  so  !"  I  cried.  "  Oh,  I  see  from  your 
manner,  and  I  judge  from  your  words,  that  the 
worst  is  to  be  apprehended  ! — I  mean  that  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Kelvedon  is  indeed  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  poison!" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  responded  the  dame.     "  But 

there  is  an  antidote " 

"  Ah  !  thank  God  !"  I  ejaculated.     "  Then  it  is 

not  too  late " 

"  I  hope  not — since  you  likewise  hope  it,  and 
since  I  am  now  to  consider  myself  temporarily  in 

TOur  service " 

"  You  hope  not  ?"  I  interrupted  her  :  "  but 
tell  me  likewise  that  you  think  not  ?  Oh,  for 
God's  sake  do  not  deceive  me  !  Now  I  remember 
full  well  every  word  you  spoke  to  that  villain  Col- 
lingwood  when  you  met  him  amidst  the  farm- 
ruins  near  PetersGeld.  You  said  that  there  were 
ninety  lozenges  in  the  box  that  you  gave  him — 
that  it  was  a  supply  tor  three  months,  reckoning 
one  a  day — but  ttiat  if  he  wanted  to  kill  his  vic- 
tim in  two  months,  he  must  administer  one  lozenge 
a  day  for  the  first  month,  and  two  a  day  for  the 

second.     Ob,  1  shudder  as  I  reflect " 

"  You  shudder  at  what  P"  asked  the  dame,  ex- 
hibiting but  little  emotion. 

"Six  weeks  have  elapsed,"  1  rejoined — and  my 
voice  sounded  hoarse  in  my  own  ears, — "  six  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  Lady  Kelvedon  first  experienced 

a  sense  of  indisposition " 

"  And  perhaps,"  interjected  the  dame,  with 
what  struck  me  to  be  a  diabolically  wicked  smile, 
"  she  had  been  taking  the  poison  fur  at  least  a 
week  before  she  even  began  to  think  within  her- 
self that  it  was  quite  possible  she  was  not  so  well 
as  she  used  to  bcJ." 

"Just  heavens  I  what  do  I  hear  P'  I  exclaimed, 


now  seized  with  the  direst  affright.  "  At  least 
seven  weeks  may  have  elapsed  since  the  venom 
was  first  infused  into  her  system  ?  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  eighth  week  P — and  Oh  !  if  your 
dreadful  suggestion  should  have  been  followed — 
I  mean  that  of  killing  the  victim  in  two  mouths 
——Oh  !  in  this  case  she  is  already  tottering  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave— and  it  may  be  too 
late  to  save  her  !" 

"  Then  why  do  you  send  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
dame  bluntly. 

Oh  !  for  an  instant  how  1  loathed,  abhorred, 
and  even  hated,  that  vile  wretch  ! — how  vehe- 
mently I  could  have  denounced  her  as  the  atro- 
cious vender  of  poisons — the  infamous  murdiTesa 
— the  demoness  to  whom  might  indirectly  be  attri- 
buted the  death  of  my  grandfather — the  hag  whose 
detestable  compounds  had  no  doubt  worked  even 
a  larger  amount  of  mischief  than  I  could  possibly 
suspect  ! 

"  Are  you  going  to  treat  me  with  a  piece  of 
play-acting,  my  dear  P"  asked  the  vile  harridan, 
with  a  half  supercilious, half  familiar  smile.  "How 
you  seemed  to  flame  up  all  in  a  moment  !  How 
vehemently  you  dashed  away  those  masses  of 
glossy  black  curls  from  the  sides  of  your  beau- 
tiful countenance  ! — how  the  two  rows  of  pearls 
gleamed  betwixt  the  vivid  vermilion  of  your 
Grecian  lips  !  How  the  pink-tinted  nostrils  of 
that  faultlessly  chiselled  nose  dilated  ! — how  those 
magnificent  large  eyes  shot  fire  !— and  how  your 
fine  full  bosom  swelled  as  if  actually  about  to 
burst  its  prisonage  of  corset  !" 

"  Silence,  woman  !"  I  angrily  ejaculated  :  but 
all  in  a  moment  hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart — 
and  1  cried,  "  Ah  !  there  is  a  certain  assurance 
about  you!— a  certain  confidence  !  Y'^es — you  are 
doubtless  very  skilful " 

"So,  my  pretty  dear,"  interrupted  the  hag, 
with  a  cold  sneering  sarcasm,  "you  can  loathe 
me  one  instant — but  you  can  fly  to  mo  the 
next  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  you  can  save 
the  life  of  Lady  Kelvedon,  and  five  hundred 
guineas  shall  be  your  recompense!" 

"  Ah  !  do  you  really  mean  this  ?"  cried  the  hag, 
her  reptile  eyes  gleaming  with  delight. 

"I   mean    it!       I   repeat    the   pledge!       Most 

solemnly  do  I  swear  to  you and  you  best  know 

whether  I  can  keep  an  oath !  —  you  can  tell 
whether  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  one  which  the 
villain  CoUingwood  extorted  from  me " 

"  Yes,  yes — and  also  the  promises  you  made  to 
Gilderoy  on  my  account,"  rejoined  the  dame. 
"  But  five  hundred  guineas " 

"  You  think  a  large  sum?''  I  ejaculated.  "I 
will  show  you  my  banker's  book " 

"No,  no.  Miss  Percy — your  word  is  sufficient," 
interjected  the  dame.  "  But  the  process  of  curing 
Lady  Kelvedon  will  be  almost  as  slow  as  that 
other  process — the  one  of  poisoning,  I  mean — 
which  has  brought  her  down  to  her  present 
perilous  condition." 

"No  mattei-  how  slow,"  I  exclaimed,  joyous 
hope  expanding  m  my  heart,  "provided  it  be 
sure!" 

'•■  It  is  as  sure,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  the  ok' 
woman — and  though  I  recoiled  from  her  fauii^ 
liarity,  yet  I  greedily  drank  in  the  assurance  which 
she  was  giving  me, — "  it  is  as  sure  as  that  every 


poison  has  its  antidote,  and  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  antidote  of  the  poison  which  by  a  gradient 
process  has  been  carrying  Lady  KelTedon  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave !" 

"  Ah !  then,  you  think,"  I  said,  with  a  strong 
shudder,  "  that  her  ladyship  has  indeed  been 
brought  80  near  to  the  final  confronting  of 
death " 

"  And  from  all  you  have  told  me,"  interrupted 
the  dame,  now  speaking  with  more  gravity  than 
she  had  hitherto  adopted  throughout  this  inter- 
view, "  that  in  three  days  more  she  would  be  be- 
yond the  point  from  which  it  is  possible  to  snatch 
her  back  to  life — and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  she 
would  be  >'.  corpse  !" 

"  And  you  can  snatch  her  back  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave  ?"  I  demanded,  with  anxiety. 

"  Yes — provided  that  no  time  be  lost  iu  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  remedies." 

"  It  is  indeed  my  wish  that  no  time  should  be 
losi!"  I  cried.     "When  shall  you  be  prepared  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  at  this  moment,''  muttered  the 
harridan,  more  in    a  musing  strain  than  for  my 

behoof,  "  I  have  none  of  the  pink  lozenges 

But  there  are  the  drugs  which  could  be  other- 
wise administered " 

"  Oh  delay  not,  I  conjure  you  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear— there  shall  be  no  unneces- 
sary  delay,"  rejoined  the  dame.     "  To-morrow  I 

will  call   and  bring    you  certain    drugs But 

Ah !"  she  suddenly  interrupted  herself,  "  what 
guarantee  am  I  to  have  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  when  the  lady  is  cured  ?" 

"  You  have  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  I  an- 
Bwered ;  "  and  it  is  a  pledge  which  has  never  been 
falsified  !  But  metbinks  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion something— which  indeed  is  a  stipulation——" 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  dame. 

"It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
accompany  me  to  Kelvedon  Hall,  that  you  yourself 
may  see  her  ladyship " 

"  But  I  can  cure  her  without  seeing  her  !"  in- 
terjected Dame  Betty. 

"  I  know  it,"  I  said :  "  but  still  it  is  requisite 
that  you  should  accompany  me.     I  have  spoken  to 

her  of  my  acquaintance  with  a  gipsy-woman 

In  short,  she  already  expects  you." 

"  Indeed  ?"  cried  the  dame  ;  and  for  a  moment 
she  looked  upon  me  with  some  degree  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust. 

"  Yes,"  I  responded :  "  for  how  was  it  possible 
that  I  myself  could  undertake  to  administer  drugs 
or  medicines  ? — how  vould  I  pretend  to  fathom  her 
malady?— how  could  I—" 

"You  have  told  her  she  is  poisoned  F"  inquired 
the  dame,  fixing  her  regards  scrutinizlugly  upon 
me. 

"  No— heaven  forbid  !"  I  exclaimed;  "and  she 
need  never  know  it !" 

"  Five  hundred  guineas,"  said  the  harridan,  "  are 
a  bribe  sufficient  to  render  me  faithless  to  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Cullinf;wood,  who  gave  me  but  fifty.  But 
still  I  should  be  loath  that  any  evil  overtook  him; 
exposure  in  one  case  means  exposure  in  an- 
other  " 

"And  is  my  conduct,"  I  asked,  "that  of  one 
who  purposes  to  bring  about  an  exposure.^" 

"No!  — true!"  said  the  dame:  aud  then  she 
added  with  a  chuckle,  half  sarcastic,  half  tri- 
umphant, "  For  when  the  immaculate,  the  hiyh- 


principled,  and  pure  minded  Ellen  Percy  is  thus 
holding  familiar  intercourse  with  an  old  poison- 
vender " 

"Ah,  well,  dame,"  I  interjected,  "since  you 
yourself  have  said  it,  let  the  argument  stand  as  a 
proof  of  my  good  faith.  But  Oh  !"  I  went  on  to 
say,  speaking  solemnly,  "  do  not  allude  with  jest 
or  levity  to  your  antecedents  as  a  poison- vender: 
for  remember  that  the  white  rose  was  the  cause  of 
Zarah's  death— the  means  of  her  suicide  !" 

"  True,"  said  the  dame :  and  she  became 
humbled. 

"There  is  one  more  point,"  I  resumed,  "con- 
cerning which  I  am  desirous  to  speak.  Pray  listsn 
with  attention.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  some  one 
within  the  walls  of  Kelvedon  Hall,  has  been  for 
weeks  past  administering  poison  to  the  noble  lady 
of  that  mansion.  You  are  about  to  provide  an 
antidote " 

"  One  word  will  suffice  !"  interrupted  the  dame, 
with  a  smile  of  confidence  upon  her  lips ;  "  for  1 
can  fathom  what  is  passing  in  your  mind.  Make 
yourself  easy  on  that  score  !  The  drugs  1  am 
about  to  prescribe  will  prove  a  restorative  from 
the  efiects  of  poisons  hitherto  administered,  and 
tn  antidote  against  all  poisons  that  may  be  admi- 
nistered during  the  time  the  drugs  themselves  are 
being  taken." 

Thus  far  my  conversation  and  my  arrangements 
with  the  old  harridan  were  completely  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  I  now  addressed  her  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  You  remember  that  some  time  ago fear 

not,  I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you — for  as  much 
as  possible  I  will  fling  a  veil  over  the  past,  in 
consideration  of  the  good  you  are  at  this  present 

time  about  to  accomplish But  I  was  going  to 

say  that  some  time  ago  you  gave  Beda  two  boxes 
of  lozenges " 

"  Yes — I  remember — it  was  when  I  met  her 
in  Birmingham— she  came  with  me  to  my  cot- 
tage  " 

"  Never  mind  the  particulars,"  I  said.  "  You 
gave  her  the  two  boxes,  one  containirg  the  brown 
or  poisoned  lozenges — the  other  containing  the 
pink " 

"  Which  fs  the  antidote,"  ejaculated  the  dame. 

"  I  know  it :— and  those  pink  lozenges  I  kept 
for  whatsoever  emergency  might  occur.  The 
brown  ones  I  destroyed." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  pink  ?"  asked  the 
dame,  hastily,  and  with  a  visible  start  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

"Do  not  think,"  I  said,  at  once  comprehend- 
ing what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  "  that  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  forestall  or  dispense  with  your 
aid  in  reference  to  Lady  Kelvedon.  No.  Those 
pink  lozenges  have  been  disposed  of.  Some  months 
ago — when  dreading  lest  through  Cullingwood's 
villany  Lady  Kelvedon  should  be  poisoned  by 
means  of  the  brown  lozenges  supplied  by  your 
hands — I  called  upon  her  ladyship  ;  and  under  a 
certain  innocent  pretext  I  presented  her  with  tbo 
box  of  pink  loeenges  which  I  bad  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  said  nothing  of  poison 1  simply  flat- 
tered her  vanity  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  specific  for  the  complexion  which  I  was  thus 
proffVn-ing  her.  She  has  now  been  informed  that 
those  lozenges  emanated  from  a  gipsy-woman  ; — 
aud  if  I  at  present  tell  you  all  these  particulars,  it 


is  that  when  you  appear  in  her  presence  you  may 
know  how  to  shape  your  replies  to  any  question 
Bhc  raay  put,  or  frame  your  observations  upon 
the  topics  she  may  initiate." 

"  I  shall  play  my  part  in  this  respect  according 
to  your  instructions,"  replied  the  dame. 

"  And  now,"  I  continued,  "  you  will  the  better 
comprehend  the  motives  which  led  me  to  stipulate 
that  you  are  to  present  yourself  before  Lady  Eel- 
vedon  as  a  gipsy-woman,  and  therefore  in  the 
gipsy  garb." 

"  That  is  easily  arranged,"  replied  the  harridan. 
"  You  say  that  I  am  to  accompany  you  ?  Per- 
haps you  will  be  ashamed " 

"  If  you  would  undertake  to  meet  me,"  I  said, 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelvedon  llall — you 
being  habited  in  your  gipsy  costume — it  would  be 
more  suitable  as  well  as  more  convenient." 

"I  will  do  so,"  rejoined  the  woman.  "You 
Bee,  Mins  Percy,  that  I  give  you  the  best  possible 
Ko.  83.— Ellen  Psacx. 


proofs  of  my  good  faith  in  these  matters,  aa  well 
as  of  my  willingness  to  meet  your  views  ia  every 
respect." 

After  some  little  farther  conversation,  it  was 
arranged  that  Darae  Betty  should  meet  me  on  the 
road  near  the  gate  of  Kelvedon  Park,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing  day.  I 
gave  her  ten  guineas,  alleging  that  the  sum  was 
for  travelling  expenses,  but  intending  it  to  serve 
in  reality  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  excitement 
of  her  avaricious  feelings  and  securing  her  fidelity 
all  the  more  completely  in  the  present  instance. 
She  took  her  departure,  apparently  very  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  interview;  and  this 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at — for  I  had  promised 
her  a  reward  of  a  magnitude  doubtless  far  exceed- 
ing the  recompense  which  she  could  ever  at  any 
one  time  have  received  from  her  criminal  em- 
ployers. But  would  the  circumstance  exercise  a 
I  beneficial   influence  upon  the  dame's   disposition 
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Bnd  future  dealings?— would  it  lead  her  to  reflect 
that  the  wages  of  virtuous  deeds  ini^ht  pos- 
Biblv  be  greater  than  those  of  crime  ?  Who  could 
teUf 


.CHAPTER    CVII. 

THE    SECOITD   JOUENET   TO   KEXVEDOV   HALIi. 

When  I  informed  Beda  that  Dame  Betty  had 
entered  completely  into  my  views,  and  that  I 
was  going  to  meet  her  on  the  ensuing  day  at 
Kelvedon  Hall,  the  faithful  girl  looked  anxiously 
in  my  countenance  as  if  in  painful  uncertainty 
whether  she  was  to  accompany  me  ?  l  at  onee 
comprehended  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ; 
and  I  said,  "  It  is  perfectly  needless  for  you  to 
come  with  me,  my  dear  Beda.  I  have  now  no  fear 
of  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman. 
It  was  St.  Claip  who  used  to  urge  her  on  to  make 
attempts  upon  ray  life  ;  but  novr  she  is  pursuing 
him  with  even  a  greater  degree  of  implacability 
than  ever  she  pursued  me.  Besides,  she  no  longer 
dreads  anything  at  my  hands — but  on  the  con- 
trary, she  has  an  immense  reward  to  win  by  her 
fidelity  and  good  conduct." 

"True,  my  dear  Miss,"  answered  Beda;  "all 
these  calculations  bad  passed  througti  my  own 
mind  before  you  enumerated  them." 

"  Then  what  do  you  apprehend,  Beda  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  apprehend  nothing  positive  nor  definite,"  re- 
joined the  young  girl :  "  but  1  always  feet  more 
happy  when  I  am  with  you*-and  if  there  be  any 
danger,  latent  or  apparent,^  would  rather  share  it 
with  you." 

I  caressingly  patted  Beda's  cheek  ;  but  I  said, 
"  No — it  is  really  useless  for  you  to  come  with  me. 
If  it  were  to  any  other  mansion  I  was  going,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  take  you :  but  to  Kelvedon 
Hall  it  ia  otherwise.  His  lordship  is  so  peculiar 
in  his  humour — so  singular  in  his  moods — and 
so  eccentric  in  the  prejudices  that  he  con- 
ceives^^—" 

"  Not  another  word,  dear  Miss !"  interjected 
Beda.  "  If  you  have  reasons  against  taking  me, 
it  is  quite  sufficient." 

Here  therefore  the  conversation  ended ;  but  I 
recognised  therein  another  proof  to  be  added  to 
the  million  previously  existing  ones,  of  the  tender 
and  devoted  interest  which  Beda  experienced  in 
my  welfare  and  safety. 

On  the  following  day  I  ordered  the  postchaise 
to  De  at  my  house  at  such  an  hour  in  the  forenoon 
that  I  might  calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelvedon  Hail  at 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  travelling- 
toilet  was  completed  by  the  time  the  equipage 
arrived :  I  had  already  descended  from  my  cham- 
ber, and  was  waiting  in  a  front  parlour  as  it  drove 
up  to  the  door.  Beda,  who  was  with  me,  hastened 
to  fling  a  glance  from  the  window  to  assure  herself 
that  it  was  the  expected  equipage  which  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  then  I  heard  the  ejaculation,  "  Ah  !" 
fall  from  her  lips — but;  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  it 
was  involunidrily  uttered  and  not  intended  to 
direct  my  attention  to  auy  particular  object. 

Nevertheless,  1  asked,  "  Is  anything  the  mat- 
ter, Beda  ?" 


She  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  what 
reply  she  should  make ;  and  then  she  said,  "  You 
will  perhaps  think  me  very  silly,  dear  Miss — and 
doubtless  I  am  wrong  to  say  a  single  syllable  to 
excite  apprehension  or  that  may  seem  to  be  of 
evil  augury  :  but — but " 

"But  what,  my  dear  Beda?"  I  hastily  in- 
quired. 

"  I  saw  an  ill-looking  man  |)a98  the  house. 
Indeed,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  —  looked  at 
the  postchaise— then  turned  round  and  stared  up 
at  these  windows ;  but  on  catching  a  glimpse  of 
me,  he  continued  his  way  with  rapidity." 

"  Was  he  a  gipsy-man,  Beda  ?"  I  inquired. 

"No,"  she  rejoined,  "Ah!  I  can  conjecture 
what  is  passing  in  your  mind!— Dame  Betty 
would  act  only  with  the  agency  of  men  of  her 
own  race!  True!— and  I  again  repeat,  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  treachery  at  the  bands  of  Dame 
Betty " 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  Beda,"  I  interrupted  her, 
"  it  is  not  the  accidental  coincidence  of  an  ill-look- 
ing man  passing  the  window  at  the  moment,  that 
must  make  us  tremble.  It  is  your  kind  interest 
on  my  behalf  that  renders  you  nervous  and 
anxious  on  the  present  occasion.  But  fear  no- 
thing, Beda :  you  will  soon  see  me  again." 

I  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  affectionate  girl ;  and 
binding  her  "good  bye,"  proceeded  to  take  my 
seat  in  the  postchaise.  The  equipage  rolled 
away ;  and  it  was  just  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street,  when  a  cab  dashed  past  at  a  rapid  rate : 
yet  it  proceeded  not  too  quick  to  prevent  me  from 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the 'countenance  of  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine  who  was  seated  in  the  vehicle. 

I  had  thought  nothing  of  the  little  incident  of 
the  ill-looking  man  mentioned  by  Beda :  there  was 
to  me  naught  in  the  slightest  degree  ominous  or 
threatening  in  that  occurrence :  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  a  partial  change  took  place  in  my  mind 
the  instant  I  caught  that  glimpse  of  Lady  Lilla  Es- 
sendine's  Countenance.  I  could  not  account  for  the 
change  that  smote  me, — or  rather,  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  was  smitten  with  no  positive  idea  of  danger 
— I  did  not  feel  at  all  justified  in  entertaining  the 
slightest  apprehension :  I  felt  that  I  might  just  as 
well  treat  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  lady  as 
an  accidental  coincidence  as  I  had  treated  that  of 
the  ill-looking  man  in  front  of  my  own  house.  Bui 
still  I  could  not  look  upon  the  matter  thus  lightly  : 
my  feeling  was  that  of  a  superstitious  yielding  to 
an  evil  augury.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself:  I 
strove  to  conjure  up  every  other  possible  topic  to 
chase  that  disagreeable  one  from  my  mind;  but  I 
found  this  to  be  no  easy  task.  I  thought  of  my 
beloved  Henry  and  of  my  father,  who  four  months 
back  had  set  off  on  their  voyage  to  the  far-off  gold 
region  which  1  fervidly  hoped  would  turn  out  to 
be  no  fable :  but  still  the  image  of  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  would  persist  in  rising  up  along  with 
those  dearer  images  whose  presence  I  was  volun- 
tarily and  eagerly  courting.  And  then  too,  that 
very  incident  in  respect  to  Lady  Lilla's  abrupt  ap- 
pearance in  the  cab  gave  a  sort  of  significancy  to 
that  other  incident  of  the  ill  looking  maa  which  I 
had  at  first  regarded  as  utterly  devoid  of  any  sort 
of  consequence. 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  and  the  postchaise 
rolled  farther  and  farther  away  from  London — and 
as  on  occasionally  looking  through  the  little  cir- 
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cular  window  behiad,  I  saw  that  I  was  not  fol- 
lowed— my  superstitious  apprehension  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  at  length  it  was  totally  lost  in 
the  sense  of  burning  shame  which  I  experienced 
for  what  I  now  conceived  to  be  the  outrageous  and 
unpardonable  folly  of  my  conduct.  At  the  places 
where  the  chaise  stopped  to  change  horses,  I  looked 
to  see  if  there  were  aoy  persons  of  suspicious  as- 
pect hanging  about,  or  whether  the  successive 
postilions  had  an  air  at  all  calculated  to  make  me 
uneasy.  But  in  every  respect  I  found  the  circum- 
stances to  be  totally  devoid  of  all  suspicion,  so  that 
my  courage  was  completely  restored,  and  I  beheld 
the  dusk  approaching  without  any  return  of  un- 
easiness. 

At  the  last  posting-town  I  learnt,  upon  inquiry, 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  as  close  as  possible  upon 
five  o'clock  when  the  chaise  would  arrive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Xelvedon  Hail;  and  I  bade  the 
postilion  stop  in  the  road  when  he  came  to  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  park-gate.  This 
he  promised  to  do ;  and  I  slipped  a  liberal  fee  into 
bis  hand,  as  I  thought  he  might  otherwise  look 
strangely  upon  the  circumstance  of  my  being  about 
to  encounter  an  old  gipsy  woman,  and  I  knew  very 
well  that  the  coin  would  effectively  induce  him  to 
keep  his  opinion  to  himself. 

The  chaise  halted  at  the  spot  which  I  had  al- 
ready designated ;  and  a  glance  thrown  at  my 
watch  by  the  aid  of  the  lamps,  which  had  been 
lighted  at  the  last  posting- town,  showed  me  that 
it  was  ten  minutes  past  five  o'clock.  The  evening 
was  dark;  and  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  chaise,  I 
could  see  but  a  short  distance  along  the  road,  as 
I  flung  my  regards  to  and  fro.  Scarcely  however 
bad  a  minute  elapsed,  when  I  became  aware  of  a 
dark  form  at  a  little  distance ;  and  as  it  emerged 
from  the  surrounding  obscurity,  I  recognised  the 
bowed  figure  of  the  old  gipsy  woman,  enveloped  in 
a  dark  cloak,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  her 
large  white  cap.  She  carried  her  crutch,  but  did 
not  tap  it  hard  upon  the  ground ;  for  she  doubtless 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  neighbour- 
boor)  ?"  I  inquired  in  a  whisper  which  was  in- 
audible to  the  postilion. 

"  About  an  hour,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  have  you  looked  to  see  whether  you  can 
enter  the  park  other  wi8»  than  by  passing  through 
the  gates  ?"  I  demanded;  "for  if  not,  you  must 
get  into  the  chaise,  and  this  will  entail  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  the  postilion  some  tale  and  of  order- 
ing him  to  stop  again  in  the  middle  of  the  park 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  you  down——" 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Percy  I"  interrupted  the  crone, 
♦'  how  ready  you  seem  to  be  to  meet  difficulties 
half-way  !  There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  get 
into  the  chaise  in  order  to  ride  through  the  park- 
gates.  I  have  discovered  a  gap  in  the  fence  which 
will  answer  my  purpose.  And  now  tell  me  where- 
abouts I  am  to  await  your  farther  bidding — east, 
north,  south,  or  west  of  the  Hall?  how  far  off? 
and  in  what  kind  of  hiding-place  F" 

"  On  the  southern  side  of  the  main  building," 
I  responded,  "you  will  find  there  is  a  shrubbery 
of  evergreens.  There  is  a  small  grass-plat  between 
the  sLrubbery  aud  the  building  itself  ;  and  in  each 
corner  of  the  grass-plat  there  is  a  vase.  Now  I 
wish  you  to  hide  yourself  in  that  part  of  the  shrub- 


bery which  is  nearest  to  the  vase  standing  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  grass-plat." 

"  Good  !"  responded  the  dame.  "  Have  jotl 
any  further  instructions  ?" 

"  None,"  I  replied, — "  at  least  not  for  the  pre- 
sent. Ah !  by  the  bye,  I  ought  to  inform  you 
that  I  cannot  possibly  tell  how  long  it  may  be 
after  I  have  set  foot  in  £.elvedon  Hall,  that  I  shall 
come  to  fetch  you  from  your  place  of  concealment. 
It  may  be  a  few  minutes— it  may  be  half-au-hour 
■^it  may  be  even  an  hour——" 

"  No  matter.  Miss,"  answered  Dame  Betty :  and 
then  she  added  with  a  low  chuckle.  "  Have  you 
not  bought  me  for  the  present,  body  and  eoul  ? 
Let  me  see  ?    The  price " 

"  Five  hundred  guineas,"  I  emphatically  ejacu- 
lated. 

"  Ah,  true  !"  rejoined  the  dame.  "  I  thought 
it  just  as  well  to  mention  the  amount  once  more, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  a  mis« 
take." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  hobbled  away,  speedily 
disappearing  from  my  view  in  the  surrounding 
obscurity.  I  had  taken  good  care  that  the  posti- 
lion should  not  overhear  a  single  syllable  of 
whatsoever  passed  between  us:  but  still  I  thought 
it  better  to  say  something  to  the  man  as  an  ad- 
ditional precaution  beyond  the  bribe  I  had  giveu 
him. 

"  It  is  most  probable,"  I  said,  "  that  I  shall  set 
out  on  my  return  to  London  to-morrow  morning : 
at  all  events  it  is  next  to  a  positive  certainty  that 
I  shall  leave  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
I  can  give  you  the  assurance  in  advance,  that  Lord 
Kelvedon  will  permit  you  to  put  up  your  horses 
in  his  stables,  and  to  mingle  with  his  domestics 
during  the  period  of  my  sojourn  here.  Now, 
it  suits  me  that  not  a  syllable  be  spoken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  interview  I  have  just  had  with  a  cer- 
tain woman,  who  has  brought  me  particular  in* 
formation  that  I  required——" 

"  It's  no  bisness  of  mine.  Miss,"  interjected  the 
postilion ;  "  aud  I'm  ready  to  take  my  'davit  that 
I  didn't  see  no  o'oman  and  nothink  whatsomever." 

"  That  is  right,"  I  rejoined.  "  If  you  drive  me 
as  fast  to-morrow  as  you  have  done  this  evening, 
you  will  have  the  same  reward  I  have  already 
given  you." 

This  was  a  delicate  way  of  holding  out  to  the 
man  the  prospect  of  an  additional  bribe  for  the 
maintenance  of  secrecy  in  respect  to  my  interview 
with  the  gipsy  crone ;  and  resuming  my  seat  in 
the  vehicle,  it  speedily  reached  the  park-gates. 
The  lodge-keeper  came  out  —  the  gates  were 
thrown  open — up  the  avenue  dashed  the  equipage 
— and  in  a  few  moments  it  stopped  at  the  en< 
trance.  Lord  Kelvedon  happened  to  be  traversing 
the  hall  at  the  very  instant  when  the  front  door 
was  opened  and  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
mansion.  He  hastened  forward  to  give  me  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  I  was  thus  rejoiced  to  find  that 
his  humour  had  in  no  way  changed  towards  me,  but 
that  I  stood  as  high  in  his  good  books  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  I  inquired  after  the  health  of 
Lady  Xelvedon  P— and  he  respondeil  with  a  mourn- 
ful shade  upon  his  countenance,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
she  is  much  worse  since  yesterday  morning  whea 
you  left  her." 

"  Worse  ?"  I  ejaculated  :  and  then  I  thought 
within  myself,  "  Perhaps  my  presence  here  may 
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have  induced  the  miscreant,  whoever  he  or  she 
may  be,  that  is  administeriog  the  poison,  to  make 
haste  and  finish  the  fearful  work  lest  I  should  re- 
turn and  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  so,  thank  heaven 
that  I  have  returned  bo  speedily !" 

"  Yes — worse,  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  old  lord, 
thus  answering  the  ejaculation  which  had  burst 
from  my  lips, — "  more  languid— more  deficient  in 

energy — experiencing  a  diminished  appetite 

But  perhaps  your  presence  will  revive  her  again  ! 
Ab,  by  the  bye,  Miss  Percy,  have  you  brought  the 
purchases  which  my  dear  Hermione  instructed  you 
to  make  in  London  ?" 

*'  How  can  you  ask  me,  my  lord  ?  Do  you  not 
know  it  was  almost  solely  for  this  purpose  that  I 
went  up  to  London  ?  The  parcel  is  in  my  box — 
or  rather  the  small  portmanteau  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing—" 

"  Liberty  ?  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Kelvedon.  "  Don't  you  know  you  are  wel- 
come ?     Here,  James!" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  liveried  lac- 
queys, stepping  forward  in  obedience  to  his  mas- 
ter's summons. 

"  Get  Miss  Percy's  portmanteau — tell  the  pos- 
tilion he  can  put  up  his  chaise  and  horses  here — 
and  see  that  the  man  himself  is  made  comfortable. 
Now,  Miss  Percy,  let  me  escort  you.  You  know 
the  way  —  but  I  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  smile  come  back  to  Hermione's  lip ;  for  I 
know  she  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Ah,  here 
is  Matilda!" 

The  young  person  to  whom  Lord  Kelvedon  al- 
luded, was  one  of  his  wife's  maids ;  and  she  gave 
a  respectful  curtsey  on  seeing  me,  for  she  knew  me 
well  by  sight. 

"  See  that  Miss  Percy's  luggage  is  taken  up  to 
one  of  the  best  spare-rooms,"  said  the  nobleman. 
"  And  perhaps.  Miss  Percy,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing towards  me,  "  you  will  give  Matilda  your  key 
so  that  she  may  get  out  the  parcels  which  are  in- 
tended for  Hermione  ?" 

'•  Oh,  certainly,"  I  replied:  for,  as  the  reader 
may  suppose,  I  had  failed  not  to  bring  some  pre- 
sents from  London  for  Lady  Kelvedon,  that  I 
might  thereby  maintain  to  her  husband  the  tale  in 
reference  to  the  purchases. 

Matilda  took  the  key ;  and  I  now  followed  Lord 
iLclvedon  to  that  same  elegantly  furnished  boudoir 
where  I  had  before  seen  her  ladyship.  She  was 
evidently  delighted  to  greet  me  again  ; — for  a 
moment  I  was  shocked  at  beholding  how  much 
paler  she  was  than  when  I  had  left  her  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  preceding  day.  However,  I  veiled 
whatsoever  emotion  I  thus  experienced, — though 
I  inwardly  shuddered  lest  the  diabolic  wickedness 
of  the  secret  poisoner  should  have  proceeded  to  an 
extent  which  would  baffle  all  Dame  Betty's  art 
and  all  the  power  of  the  antidotes  which  she 
might  employ. 

"  Here  is  your  friend,  my  dear  Hermione  !"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Kelvedon  ;  "  and  she  has  brought 
you  a  lot  of  things  from  London  !"   . 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lady  Kelvedon,"  I  said  with  a 
significant  look ;  "  I  have  fully  succeeded  in  all 
you  wished  and  desired." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble, 
Ellen!"  said  her  ladyship,  pressing  my  hand  with 
the  most  grateful  fervour ;  for  she  comprehended 
the  intelligence  I  meant  to  convey. 


Matilda  now  entered  the  room,  bringing  two  or 
three  parcels  which  I  had  ordered  Beda  to  pack 
up  and  put  into  the  portmanteau  : — and  theyoun<» 
female  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  Lady  Kelve- 
don said,  "  Stop  a  moment,  Matilda;  I  have  some 
orders  to  give  you.  Y'ou  must  desire  that  dinner 
ba  served  up  for  Miss  Percy  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  have  dined,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  continued, 
turning  towards  me;  "for  as  I  am  an  invalid, 
it  renders  us  somewhat  unfashionable  in  our  hours 
— and  his  lordship  is  kind  enough  to  accommodate 
his  hours  to  mine.  But  Matilda  shall  imme- 
diately see  about  your  dinner,  Ellen " 

"  Thank  you,"  I  interrupted  her  ladyship ;  "  I 
stopped  on  the  way  and  took  all  requisite  refresh- 
ment—I will  now  wait  till  your  coffee  is  served 
up." 

Matilda,  upon  hearing  this  decision  to  which  I 
came,  withdrew ;  and  as  the  door  closed  behind 
her,  I  bent  down  towards  Lady  Kelvedon,  as  if 
merely  to  place  the  parcels  in  her  lap,  and  I 
hastily  whispered,  "  Pray  get  rid  of  his  lordship !" 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  was  the  equally  hasty 
whisper  given  by  Hermione  in  response.  "  Come," 
she  added,  speaking  audibly  to  her  husband,  as  I 
unfastened  the  strings  and  wrappers  of  the  pack- 
ages :  "look  at  these  beautiful  satins  which  Ellen 
has  bought  me  !  and  these  laces  !  Ah,  and  this 
cachmere  !" 

"Exquisite  !  lovely  !"  ejaculated  the  old  noble- 
man. "  And  now,  my  dear  Hermione,  cheer  up  ! 
you  will  soon  get  better  ! — you  will  wear  these 
beautiful  satins  and  laces ;  and  this  cachmere 
will  become  you  so  when  you  ride  out  in  the 
carriage  !" 

"Yes — you  will  wear  them  all,"  I  quickly  whis- 
pered to  Lady  Kelvedon :  and  whereas  I  had 
hitherto  seen  that  she  was  a  prey  to  the  utmost 
suspense  and  anxiety,  her  countenance  now  all  in 
a  moment  became  animated  with  joy  and  hopeful- 
ness, and  she  pressed  my  band  with  the  most 
affectionate  fervour. 

"  My  dear  husband,"  she  said,  beckoning  the 
old  lord  towards  her  with  smiles  upon  her  lips,  "  I 
do  indeed  already  feel  so  much  better  that  I  have 
the  presentiment  your  kind  presage  will  be  ful- 
filled. You  see  how  much  good  my  dear  friend 
Ellen's  visit  does  me  !" 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  Miss  Percy  !'*  exclaimed  the 
old  nobleman,  seizing  both  iny  hands,  and  pressing 
them  with  a  violence  which  almost  hurt  me, 
though  it  was  the  spectacle  of  his  strong  affec- 
tionate emotion  on  behalf  of  his  darling  wife 
which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  do  for  you — I  must  think  of 
something !  If  I  were  the  King  of  England  I'd 
make  you  a  duchess :  but  by  Jupiter  !  you  shall 
be  well  rewarded  somehow  or  another  I  Don't 
think  I  mean  to  say  anything  to  offend  your  pride, 
my  dear  young  lady — for  we  all  know  that  in 
these  matters  you  are  as  proud  as  Juno  !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  lord,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  let  us 
first  wait  and  see  whether  my  presence  will  really 
continue  to  have  so  good  an  effect  as  you  seem  to 
hope  and  believe — and  then  rest  assured  that  I 
shall  put  your  kindness  to  the  test  in  some  way  or 
another." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  husband,"  said  Hermione, 
"  you  must  leave  me  and  Ellen  alone  together." 

"  Yes,"  I  interjected  :  "  for  if  I  am  to  be  doc- 
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toress,  I  tnuat  haTo  my  own  way.  But,  joking 
apart,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  little  chit-chat  for  her 
ladyship  :  and  then,  amongst  other  things,  we  must 
discuss  how  these  dresses  are  to  be  made  up — for 
I  have  brought  all  the  newest  fashions  with  me. 
Ah,  here  they  are  !"  I  added,  taking  a  French 
Fashion-book  out  of  one  of  the  parcels. 

"Well  then,  I  will  leave  you  together,"  said 
the  old  nobleman,  who  would  have  leapt  over  the 
moon  if  he  were  able  and  if  he  had  been  told  to 
do  so — or  he  would  have  stood  on  his  head,  or 
performed  any  feat,  no  matter  how  hazardous  or 
ridiculous,  to  testify  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  his 
darling's  recovery. 

"  And  pray  do  not  think  of  coming  back  to  us," 
said  Hermione,  "  until  I  send  Maltilda  to  fetch 
you  :  for  I  mean  to  have  a  very  long,  long  confi- 
dential chat  with  my  dear  friend  Ellen." 

"  Anything  you  like,  young  ladies,"  rejoined  the 
old  nobleman  :  and  he  hastened  from  the  bou- 
doir. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him.  Lady 
£elvedon  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  ;  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  ineffable  emotions  hitherto  pent  up, 
but  now  finding  vent,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  dearest 
Ellen?  I  know  you  have  brought  me  the  tidings 
of  recovery,  life,  and  health  !  I  understood  your 
meaning  just  now !" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "my  dear  lady,  the  gipsy  wo- 
man is  here— and  she  promises  everything.  In  a 
word,  I  have  every  hope  that  she  'will  be  enabled 
to  cure  you !" 

Lady  Kelvedon  was  now  weeping  softly,  as  her 
head  was  pillowed  upon  my  bosom  ;  and  my  own 
tears  mingled  with  hers — for  there  was  an  inef- 
fable joy  in  my  heart  to  think  that  a  creature  so 
young  in  years,  so  amiable  in  disposition,  and  so 
exquisite  in  beauty,  had  every  chance  of  being 
again  restored  to  health  and  happiness. 

"And  now  let  us  delay  not,"  I  said  :  "the 
gipsy  woman  is  close  at  hand!  You  are  to 
manage  her  introduction  to  this  room  P" 

"  I  promised  you  that  this  should  be  easy," 
rejoined  Hermione  :  and  then  she  gave  me  certain 
instructions  which  the  reader  will  immediately 
comprehend  by  following  me  in  the  course  which  I 
at  once  proceeded  to  adopt. 

I  took  a  key  from  the  mantel-piece ;  and  I 
passed  into  an  inner  room,  which  was  her  lady- 
ship's bedchamber.  Beyond  it  there  was  a  dress- 
ing-room, and  this  communicated  with  a  bath- 
room. Outside  the  bath-room  there  was  a  little 
landing,  with  a  private  staircase.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  communication  with  this  landing 
except  by  the  way  wh^ch  I  was  now  pursuing. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  there  was  a  door, 
which  I  opened  with  the  key ;  and  I  took  good 
care  to  lock  it  behind  me.  I  was  now  in  the  open 
air — in  a  garden  at  the  back  of  the  bouse.  The 
evening  was  getting  somewhat  lighter;  for  the 
stars  were  coming  out,  and  the  moon,  which  was 
close  upon  its  full,  was  rising.  I  turned  along  a 
gravel  walk  to  the  left — passed  through  a  gate  in 
the  boundary-wall — and  entered  upon  the  grass- 
plat  to  which  I  had  alluded  in  my  instructions  to 
Dame  Betty.  A  glance  quickly  Hung  around,  con- 
vinced  me  that  the  coast  was  clear;  and  I  sped  in 
the  direction  of  the  large  vase  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  that  grass-plat.  There  was  immediately 
a  rustling  amongst  the  neighbouring  evergreens: 


I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "It  is  all  right!" — and  the 
gipsy  woman  came  forth  from  her  hiding-place. 

"  How  go  matters  indoors  r"  she  quickly  asked 
me. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  worse,"  I  responded — "  an  in- 
crease of  languor — a  total  failure  of  the  appe< 
tite " 

"It  is  serious !"  said  the  dame:  "but  still  as 
long  as  she  has  been  able  to  keep  up  and  not  take 
to  her  bed " 

"  No,  no,  she  is  up  and  dressed  !"  I  interjected. 

"  So  much  the  better !"  rejoined  the  woman, 
with  the  emphasis  of  confidence.  "  And  now  lead 
the  way." 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  avenues  by 
which  we  passed  to  gain  the  boudoir;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  while  retracing  the  way  I  had  previously 
taken,  I  conducted  the  dame,  and  unobserved  wo 
reached  the  apartment  where  I  had  left  Hermione. 
She  flung  a  quick  glance  upon  the  crone,  who 
threw  back  the  hood  of  the  cloak  ;  and  Lady  Kel- 
vedon was  now  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness — she 
was  well-nigh  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  as  she 
doubtless  looked  upon  that  woman  as  the  arbitress, 
so  to  speak,  of  her  life  or  death.  I  hastened  to 
support  Hermione  in  my  arms;  and  the  dame, 
seating  herself  in  a  chair  opposite,  began  contem- 
plating her  ladyship  with  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. There  was  a  bottle  of  salts  upon  the  table; 
and  by  the  aid  of  these  Hermione  was  soon  reco- 
vered— for  she  had  not  fainted  outright. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  friend,"  I  whis- 
pered ;  "  for  this  woman  may  possibly  require  to 
ask  you  some  questions." 

Dame  Betty  continued  to  gaze  upon  Lady  Kel- 
vedon for  two  or  three  minutes, — a  short  space 
when  the  words  themselves  which  denote  it  are 
idly  and  flippantly  thrown  off  from  the  tongue  or 
the  pen,  but  a  perfect  century  for  those  who  are 
suffering  anxiety  and  suspense  !  Never  did  Dame 
Betty's  countenance  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly  in- 
scrutable as  during  these  two  or  three  minutes  :  I 
could  deduce  naught  from  it — neither  hope  nor 
fear  ;  but  a  cold  terror  was  growing  upon  me. 
At  length  the  dame  spoke ;  and  she  began  asking 
Hermione  a  multitude  of  questions,  relative  to 
symptoms,  sensations,  and  feelings— but  so  care- 
fully wording  her  queries  as  to  leave  her  ladyship 
totally  unsuspicious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  poison.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  help  giving  Dame  Betty  credit  for  the 
tact,  the  delicacy,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
she  shaped  her  interrogatory.  Then,  as  I  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  countenance  I  saw  that  it 
grew  a  trifle  brighter — and  hope  once  more  ex- 
panded in  my  soul. 

"  Well,  my  lady,"  said  the  dame  at  length,  "  I 

think  I  can   promise yes,  I  will   venture  to 

declare  that  you  shall  be  cured !" 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  Hermione's  lips ;  and 
she    exclaimed,   "  Fulfil  your  promise,  my  good 

woman,  and  your  reward " 

"That  point,"  I  interjected,  placing  my  fingers 
upon  Lady  Kelvedon's  lips,  "  is  already  settled.  It 
is  not  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  on  the  subject 
— at  least  not  for  the  present." 

"I  leave  myself,  Ellen,  entirely  in  your  hands," 
said  Hermione. 

Dame  Betty  had  in  the  meanwhile  risen  from 
her  seat ;  and  she  drew  forth  from  her  pocket  a 
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small  common  wooden  box,  about  four  inches  long, 
two  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  It  had  a 
eliding  lid :  and  when  this  waa  opened,  it  revealed 
a  number  of  little  packages  in  different  coloured 
papers. 

"  Are  we  sure  to  be  free  from  interruption  ?" 
inquired  the  dame,  glancing  around. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Hermione  :  "  I  locked  the 
door  of  the  boudoir  while  Miss  Percy  came  to 
fetch  you." 

"  And  now  I  require,"  continued  the  gipsy- 
woman,  "  a  bottle  or  decanter,  some  water,  and  a 
tea-spoon." 

Hermione  intimated  that  I  should  find  the 
things  that  were  needed  in  her  dressing-room :  I 
hastened  to  procure  them,  and  returned  to  the 
boudoir.  The  dame  took  a  little  pair  of  scales 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  together  with  some 
diminutive  weights  such  as  are  used  by  chemists 
and  druggists;  and  she  accurately  measured  four 
distinct  powders,  which  she  put  into  the  decanter. 
This  she  filled  up  with  water,  and  shook  it  for 
several  minutes.  Then  she  placed  the  decuuter 
on  the  table :  the  water  was  all  clouded,  and  it 
occupied  nearly  five  minutes  for  the  powders  to 
become  completely  dissolved,  so  that  at  length  the 
water  was  of  pellucid  clearness  as  before,  and 
there  was  not  even  so  much  as  the  slightest  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom. 

"Two  wine- glasses,"  said  the  dame. 

These  were  quickly  forthcoming ;  and  the  woman 
filled  one  of  the  glasses.  She  slowly  drank  ofi'  its 
contents  ;  and  this  I  considered  to  be  not  so  much 
an  essay  on  her  part  as  to  whether  the  mixture  was 
properly  made,  as  it  was  meant  to  be  a  studied 
proof  that  she  was  veritably  and  truly  adminis- 
tering an  antidote,  and  therefore  something  per- 
fectly innocuous  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned. 
Then  she  filled  the  second  6:lass :  and  this  she 
handed  to  Lady  Eelvedon.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, Hermione,  rendered  fastidious  by 
illness,  would  doubtless  have  shrunk  in  loathing 
from  the  shrivelled  dirty  hand  that  was  stretched 
out  to  her ;  but  now  she  greedily  accepted  the 
proffered  draught,  which  she  at  once  swallowed. 

"  It  is  almost  tasteless,"  she  said,  as  I  received 
the  glass  from  her  hand. 

"  And  now,  my  lady,"  said  the  crone,  "  you 
have  taken  the  first  step  towards  recovery.  To- 
morrow morning,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  you 
must  take  another  glass ;  and  likewise  tomorrow 
afternoon  before  your  dinner.  At  what  hour  do 
you  dine?" 

"  At  four,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  take  the  dose  at  three,"  rejoined  the  dame. 
"I  must  return  and  see  you  to-morrow  evening — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  can  possibly  get  back  to  Lon- 
don to-morrow  night,  or  any  time  before  the  dawn 
of  the  next  day ;  for  I  have  urgent  business  in  the 
metropolis  " 

I  knew  to  what  she  alluded :  it  was  the  trial  of 
Edwin  St.  Clair  which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day 
but  one. 

"  You  shall  have  my  postchaise,"  I  said.  "  Eest 
assured,  therefore,  that  immediately  after  you 
have  seen  Lady  Eelvedon  to-morrow  evening, 
arrangements  shall  be  made  for  your  departure." 

"Enough,  Miss  Percy !"  ejaculated  the  crone: 
"  that  is  all  I  require." 

"But  to-night  where  will  you  sleep?"   asked 


Lady  Eelvedon,  uneasily.  "  Had  I  not  better  take 
his  lordship  into  our  confidence  ?" 

"  jS^o — not  for  the  world  !"  cried  Dame  Betty. 

"The  secret  is  between  ourselves Miss  Percy 

knows  it  must  be  so!" — then,  as  I  made  a  sign 
of  assent,  she  went  on  to  say,  "  Trouble  not  your- 
self, my  lady,  on  my  account.  I  know  an  ale- 
house on  the  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half  hence ; 
I  do  not  care  for  a  little  walk — the  evening  is 
beautiful— it  is  a  full  moon — and  the  stars  are 
shining." 

I  now  proceeded  to  conduct  Dame  Betty  out  of 
the  mansion,  by  the  same  avenues  through  which 
I  had  introduced  her.  But  when  we  reached  the 
bath-room,  I  stopped  short,  caught  her  by  the 
arm,  and  said  impressively,  "Tell  me,  I  conjure 
you !  have  you  spoken  truthfully  ? — will  she  be 
saved  ?" 

"  I  swear  it,"  answered  the  dame  :  "  but  the 
case  is  indeed  a  serious  one — and  two  or  three 
days  later  it  would  have  been  too  late !  She  must 
have  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  poison  has 
been  at  work  for  at  least  two  months——" 

"  Ob,  if  I  could  but  discover  the  miscreant  who 
is  administering  it !"  I  ejaculated. 

"  What  ?  to  give  him  or  her  up  to  justice  ?"  re- 
turned the  dame  quickly  ;  "  and  thus  perhaps 
bring  about  a  total  exposure  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  my  promise  has  been 
solemnly  given  to  the  contrary.  But  you  see  the 
influence  which  I  exercise  over  Lady  Eelvedon ; 
and  it  would  not  therefore  be  very  difficult  for  me 
to  procure  the  removal  of  so  dangerous  a  person 
under  some  pretence  or  another." 

"  Eeep  your  eyes  open,  and  watch !"  returned 
the  dame. 

We  then  issued  from  the  mansion  together  ;  and 
at  the  garden-gate  I  said  to  her,  "  To-morrow 
evening,  at  six  o'clock  punctually,  I  will  seek  you 
in  the  shrubbery  again.  Arrangements  shall  then 
be  made  for  your  journey  to  London." 

"  And  perhaps  you  will  have  to  accompany  me," 
rejoined  Dame  Betty. 

"  Indeed?"  I  ejaculated.     "  And  why  so?" 

"  Because,  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  this  case  is 
even  worse  than  I  had  anticipated  from  the  de- 
scription you  had  previously  given  me.  Nay,  start 
not !  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result !  I  only 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  grave  and  serious  matter.  But 
I  stake  everything  as  to  the  success  of  my  treat- 
ment !  Eeep  back  the  reward  if  you  will  until 
the  end.     There  ! — does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  I  responded,  "  But  why  do  you 
think  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  accompany  you 
to  London  ?" 

"  Because  there  is  a  certain  drug  which  I  had 
not  time  to  procure,  and  with  which  indeed  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  able  to  dispense.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  antidote  against  the 
poison :  tliat  is  already  in  the  lady's  possession. 
But  it  is  a  restorative——" 

"  Say  not  another  word,"  I  interrupted  her :  "  I 
understand  you! — you  wish  me  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  placing  it  in  her  ladyship's  hands— and 
you  may  command  me,  I  will  therelore  hold  my- 
self in  readiness  to  accompany  you,  it  needful,  to- 
morrow evening.  But  one  word  more  1  Is  her 
ladyship  suffermg  under  the  influence  of  the  poi- 
soned lozenges  which  you  sold  to  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  P" 
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The  damn  did  not  iratuedintely  answer  :  but  at 
length  she  said,  "  Cotne !  There  must  be  all 
frankness  between  us;  for  you  are  liberal,  and  you 
keep  your  promises.  Well  then,  I  reply,  JTes  ! 
Lady  Kelvedon  is  suffering  under  the  influence  of 
the  brown  lozenges  manufactured  by  me.  For 
the  rest  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusions." 

With  these  words  she  hobbled  away  ;  and  I 
began  to  retrace  my  steps,  my  heart  beating  with 
joy  at  the*  positire  assurances  I  had  received  in 
respect  to  the  final  recovery  of  Lady  Kelvedon  ; 
for  I  felt  confident  that  Dame  Betty  knew  her  busi- 
ness too  well  to  incur  a  chance  of  failure  after 
all  she  had  said. 

Having  threaded  the  avenue  in  the  garden,  I 
reached  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  private  stair- 
case,— when  all  in  a  moment  it  struck  me  that  I 
had  inadvertently  omitted  to  lock  that  door  on 
issuing  thence  a  few  minutes  back  with  the  old 
woman.  How  I  could  have  been  so  forgetful  i 
cannot  possibly  conceive :  but  such  was  the  fact — 
and  it  is  useless  to  pause  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion or  excuse.  The  key  was  in  the  lock  on  the 
inner  side  ;  so  that  when  passing  that  way  just 
now  with  the  gipay-woman,  I  had  merely  closed 
the  door  behind  me. 

I  was  excessively  angry  with  myself;  but  still 
as  I  found  the  door  shut  and  no  one  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  I  caught  at  the 
idea  that  my  negligence  had  produced  no  evil 
effect.  Now,  therefore,  taking  the  most  particular 
care  to  lock  the  door,  and  to  try  it  to  assure  my- 
self that  it  was  completely  secured,  I  ascended  the 
staircase.  I  had  left  a  light  burning  in  the  bath- 
room; and  as  I  reached  the  landing,  a  sl^adow  was 
thrown  across  it  from  just  within  the  threshold  of 
that  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open.  The 
next  moment  a  female  form  appeared  :  and  my 
first  impression  was  that  it  must  be  Lady  Kelve- 
don herself  who  had  come  to  meet  me  for  some 
purpose  or  another.  But  the  next  instant  I  saw 
that  it  was  one  of  her  ladyship's  attendants,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Agatha.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  about  eighteen,  tolerably  good-looking, 
but  with  a  somewhat  reserved  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss,"  she  immediately 
said,  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession :  "  1 
did  not  know  that  it  was  you." 

"  Why  should  you  beg  my  pardon  ?"  I  asked, 
advancing  into  the  bath-room,  so  that  I  might 
bring  the  young  woman  herself  within  the  rays 
of  the  wax-light  which  I  had  left  there. 

"  I  meant.  Miss,"  responded  Agatha,  "  that  I 
did  not  know  it  was  you  who  had  gone  out  by  the 
private  door." 

"Ah!"  I  said:  "then  you  just  now  came  up 
the  private  staircase  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss,"  was  Agatha's  response;  and  still 
she  maintained  the  most  perfect  calmness  and 
self-possession. 

"  Are  you  accustomed  to  use  that  staircase  ?"  I 
inquired.  "But.  stop!  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask. 
I  had  a  headache  —  1  wished  to  take  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  garden — and  Lady  Eelvedon  gave  me  the 
key  of  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
telling  me  that  1  had  better  lock  it  on  going  out. 
This  I  forgot  to  do  ;  and  now  you  may  perhaps 
understand  that  I  am  more  or  less  surprised  to 
find   this  little  inadvertence  on  my  part   should 


in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of." 

Agatha  listened  to  me  with  an  unmoved  ex- 
pression of  countenance, — an  expression  which  I 
did  not  altogether  like,  for  mothought  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  stubborn  sullenness  in  it,  and  that 
this  was  likewise  the  cause  of  the  steady  patience 
with  which  she  remained  silent  until  I  had 
finished. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  Miss,"  she  now  said, 
"  what  you  mean  by  taking  advantage  of  your  in- 
advertence." 

"  I  mean  that  the  private  door  was  shut,  though 
not  locked,"  I  rejoined.  "  You  must  have  tried  it 
to  see  whether  it  were  fastened  or  not." 

"  Of  course  1  did.  Miss,"  answered  Agatha,  with 
a  cool  unconcern  which  I  fancied  to  savour  very 
much  of  a  dogged  insolence,  and  which  increased 
my  dislike  for  the  young  woman.  "I  did  not  for 
a  moment  pretend  that  I  had  not  tried  the  door  : 
I  did  not  want  you  to  believe  such  a  thing;  and 
if  you  had  asked  me  the  question  point-blauk,  I 
should  have  at  once  told  you  that  I  did  try  it." 

Agatha  was  looking  steadily  at  me  as  she  thus 
spoke  ;  and  1  was  gazing  fixedly  upon  her.  For 
an  instant  it  struck  me  that  her  manner  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  calm  composure  of 
complete  innocence :  but  the  next  moment  sus- 
picion again  sprang  up  in  my  mind  as  I  caught 
the  sullen  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  as  I 
remembered  that  beneath  the  roof  of  that  mansion 
there  must  be  some  one  who  for  the  most  fearful 
reasons  had  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy. 

"And  might  I  ask,  Agatha,"  I  said,  "why  you 
happened  to  try  the  door  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  may  ask,"  she  responded ; 
"  and  I  might,  if  I  cbose,  refuse  to  answer  you  ; 
for  I  do  not  acknowledge  you  as  my  mistress,  nor 
have  I  yet  been  told  that  you  are  installed  as  her 
ladyship's  deputy.  But  as  I  have  done  no  wrong, 
I  will  explain  what  1  have  done.  You  see  that 
here  is  a  bath :  but  there  is  no  cistern.  When 
the  bath  is  to  be  used,  the  hot  water  has  to  be 
brought  in  pails  from  the  kitchen  and  carried  up 
this  private  staircase !  Now,  I  too,  as  well  as 
yourself.  Miss  Percy,  happened  to  have  a  headache 
this  evening " 

Here  she  blushed,  stammered,  and  for  a  few 
moments  looked  so  confused  that  I  thought  she 
was  about  to  break  down  in  the  midst  of  excuses. 
But  I  was  wrong  :  for  she  quickly  regained  her 
self-possession,  and  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  So  like  yourself,  Miss  Percy,  I  went  out  to 
get  a  littHe  fresh  air.  I  saw  a  light  in  this  room ; 
and  it  at  once  struck  me  that  her  ladyship  muse 
be  going  to  take  a  bath.  I  wondered  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  it,  because  whatever  instructions  are 
given  either  to  Matilda  or  myself,  we  generally 
comoiunicate  to  each  other,  as  we  are  the  two 
principal  maids.  So  I  came  to  see  whether  the 
bath  was  really  being  prepared  :  the  door  was 
uufastened — I  asceuded  the  stairs — I  looked  into 
this  room — I  had  not  been  here  a  moment  before 
you  made  your  appearance.  That's  all,  Miss 
Percy  : — and  perhaps  you  will  now  tell  me  whether 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  it  ?" 

I  was  bewildered  what  to  think,  or  how  to 
answer.     Suspicion  was  strong  in  my  mind;  but 
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"  Then  how  did  you  discover  the  dame's  abode  ?'' 
I  hastily  inquired. 

"Tlio  humpbacked  dwarf  called  yesterday  after- 
noon," responded  Beda,  "  about  a  couple  of  hours 
after  you  had  left " 

"Ah,  indeed?"  I  ejaculated.  "And  he  gave 
you  the  information  ?  This  was  indeed  most  pro- 
vidential!" 

"Yes — he  happened  to  know  where  Dame  Betty 
might  be  found,"  replied  Beda.  "Your  surmise  was 
perfectly  correct — the  dame  is  waiting  in  London 
for  the  trial  of  Edwin  St.  Clair " 

"  And  the  dwarf  ?"  I  interjected,  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety :  "  did  he  hint  at  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  led  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Beda :  "  but  it  is  now  of  little 
consequence  or  import.  It  happened  that  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  York 

Road 1  should  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  it  was 

between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night when 

to  his  ineffable  astonishment  he  recognised  Mr. 
Parks,  carefully  muffled  up  though  he  was.  The 
humpback  had  all  along  fancied  that  the  lawyer 
bad  perished  in  the  conflagration;  and  therefore 
he  was  smitten  with  amazement :  but  he  neither 
accosted  Parks,  nor  suffered  him  to  perceive  that 
he  was  thus  recognised.  But  the  dwarf  imagined 
that  the  information  might  be  useful  to  you,  dear 
Miss;  and  therefore  he  called  for  tho  purpose  of 
giving  it.  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  him  that  you 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  that 
you  had  quite  done  with  Mr.  Parks,  and  that  he 
had  become  an  object  of  indifference  to  you." 

"  That  was  right,  Beda,"  I  interjected  ;  "  for 
you  thereby  prevented  the  humpback  from  molest- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  wretched  man.  But 
did  you  reward  him  ?" 

"  I  gave  him  two  sovereigns,"  answered  Beda, 
"for  his  thoughtfulness  in  calling  upon  you  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Parks,  and  for  affording  me  the  in- 
formation in  respect  to  where  I  could  find  Dame 
Betty.  I  told  him  that  ho  might  call  again  in  a 
few  days,  when  perhaps  you  would  do  something 
more  for  him.  William  Lardner  and  I  went  to 
Dame  Betty's  lodging — we  saw  her — she  was  at 
first  cold  and  reserved  towards  us,  until  I  began  to 
speak  of  Zarah,  and  reminded  the  dame  that  I 
had  been  her  grand-daughter's  friend — that  I  had 
helped  her  to  escape  from  the  madhouse — in  short, 
that  Zarah  had  loved  me.  Then  the  crone 
molted  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  she  began  to 
speak  well  of  you,  dear  Miss.  Y''ou  may  conceive 
how  rejoiced  I  was  when  I  found  her  mood  thus 
turning.  I  told  her  that  you  might  possibly  re- 
quire her  services,  for  which  you  would  most  libe- 
rally remunerate  her — and  that  as  a  kind  of  re- 
taining fee,  I  was  authorized  to  place  twenty  I 
guineas  in  her  hand.  Everjtliing  has  thusterrai-  j 
nated  satisfactorily  ;  and  Dame  Betty  is  entirely  at  j 
your  disposal.  If  you  wish  to  see  her,  William 
Lnrdner  happens  to  be  hero  at  the  moment,"  ! 
added  Beda,  with  a  slight  blush  upon  her  beautiful 
face :  "  apd  he  shall  at  once  hasten  and  fetch  her.  i 
In  an  hour  she  shall  be  here."  | 

"  By  all  means  let  him  hasten  away  !"   I  ex- 
claimed; "  for  I  can  assure  you,   Beda,  that  it  is  i 
indeed  a  matter  of  life   and  death  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Kelvedon  !" 

William  Lardner  was  accordingly  despatched  in  I 


quest  of  Dame  Betty  ;  and  during  the  hour  which 
elapsed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  hag,  I  explained  to 
Beda  the  circumstances  of  my  visit  into  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  courso  which  I  intended  to  adopt 
with  the  old  gipsy-woman.  The  faithful  girl 
fully  approved  of  my  plan,  as  I  sketched  it  forth  ; 
and  she  declared  her  conviction  that  Dame  Betty 
would  fall  into  my  views  and  bend  herself  to  my 
purpose. 

The  hag  arrived — she  was  conducted  into  my 
presence.  I  made  a  sign  for  Beda  to  retire  :  I 
thought  it  better  to  be  altogether  alone  with  tho 
dame.  She  wore  an  air  of  confidence  and  patron- 
ising familiarity  :  she  had  no  further  rancour 
against  me — she  knew  that  I  was  not  purposing 
to  do  her  any  harm— she  probably  felt  proud  at 
finding  that  her  services  were  at  length  necessary 
even  unto  me — and  she  was  assuredly  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest  according 
to  the  promise  held  out  to  her  by  Beda.  I  should 
add  that  she  was  dressed  just  in  the  same  style — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  like  a  respectable  tradeswoman — as 
when  I  had  seen  her  about  two  months  back, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  abruptly  breaking  inupon 
my  interview  with  Beatrice  di  Carboni. 

"  Sit  down,"  I  said,  adopting  a  tone  and  man- 
ner which  were  calculated  to  repel  any  imperti- 
nent familiarity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  sus- 
tain within  her  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  my  good 
faith  with  respect  to  the  present  transaction.  "  I 
am  desirous  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject  most 
grave,  serious,  and  important." 

"Proceed,  my  dear,"  answered  the  dame. 
"Through  your  intelligent  deputy  you  have  sent 
me  some  gold  and  offered  me  more.  I  will  do 
everything  for  gold  except  abandon  my  purposes 
of  revenge  against  Edwin  St.  Clair; — and  that 
I  know,"  she  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  is  a 
sacrifice  which  you  are  about  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  ask  me  to  make." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion,"  I  said,  "  to  that  wretched  man,  unless 
you  yourself  had  spoken  of  him.  "  I  wish  to  con- 
centrate your  attention  on  one  subject  only  ;  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  answer  me  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible— that  you  will  avoid  all  unnecessary  digres- 
sions— and  that  you  will  likewise  bear  in  mind 
that  your  reward  is  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
truthfulness,  the  despatch,  and  the  efficacy  with 
which  you  may  be  enabled  to  serve  me." 

"  An  excellent  preface,  my  dear,"  said  tho 
dame;  "and  every  point  shall  be  borne  in  mind. 
Proceed :  I  am  entirely  at  your  service." 

"  Between  eight  and  nine  months  ago,"  I  re- 
sumed, "you  sold  ninety  poisoned  lozenges  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  sovereigns  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
CoUingwood." 

"  True,"  answered  the  damo.  "You  knew  it 
at  the  time— you  overheard  my  discourse  with 
CoUingwood— I  told  him  so— and  then  he  exacted 
the  oath  from  you  and  Beda " 

"Which  oath  wo  do  not  intend  to  violate,"  I 
rejoined.  "  But  listen  to  me  !  For  tho  last  six 
weeks  Lidy  Kelvedon — the  young  wife  of  the  old 
lord  who  is  Mr.  CoUingwood's  uncle — has  been 
suffering  with  all  the  symptoms  which  you  your- 
self detailed  oa  that  very  same  occasion  to  Mr. 
CoUingwood." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  dame,  "  perhaps  he  ia 
administering  the  lozenges." 
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"No  — not  he,"  I  ejaculated:  "he  is  on  the 
Continent.  But  are  you  aware  of  any  person  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Kelvedon  Hall,  who  may  at  pre- 
sent bo  employed  as  bisagent  ?" 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  soul  witbio 
those  walls,"  answered  the  dame, — "  at  least  not 
to  my  knowledge.  CoUingwood  never  told  me 
when  nor  bow  he  meant  to  use  the  drugs,  nor  for 
whom  they  were  intended  —  though  perhaps  I 
might  have  made  a  guess  upon  this  latter  point, 
for  I  knew  that  be  bad  an  old  uncle  who  had 
married  a  young  bride,  and  that  by  either  cutting 
off  the  one  or  the  other — or  perhaps  both— he 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  materially  advance 
bis  own  interests." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  no  matter  as  to  how  the  poi- 
son is  being  administered.  There  is,  alas  !  little 
doubt  that  the  unfortunate  lady  is  suffering  under 
it !     For  six  weeks  she  has   complained— she  has 

now  an  almost  total  loss  of  appetite " 

"The  appetite  requires  much  pampering  ?"  said 
the  dame  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  1  replied.  "  She  is  growing  gradually 
more  and  more  languid— she  has  lost  all  inclina- 
tion for  taking  exercise " 

"  She  has  no  energy  ?"  asked  Dame  Betty. 
"  None  :  and  she  says  that  her  spirit  is   like- 
wise broken.     Still  she  has  not  entirely  lost  her 
strength  :  she  rose  up  in  my  presence  and  walked 

•cross  the  room " 

"  And  then  she  threw  herself  into  her  chair  as 
if  completely  exhausted  f"  interjected  the  dame, 
Btill  speaking  interrogatively. 

"  Exactly  so  !"  I  cried.  "  Oh,  I  see  from  your 
manner,  and  I  judge  from  your  words,  that  the 
worst  is  to  be  apprehended  !— I  mean  that  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Kelvedon  is  indeed  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  poison!" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  responded  the  dame.     "  But 

there  is  an  antidote " 

"  Ah  !  thank  God  !"  I  ejaculated.     "  Then  it  is 

not  too  late " 

"  1  hope  not — since  you  likewise  hope  it,  and 
since  I  am  now  to  consider  myself  temporarily  in 

your  service " 

"You  hope  not?"  I  interrupted  her  :  "but 
tell  me  likewise  that  you  think  not  p  Ob,  for 
God's  sake  do  not  deceive  me  !  Now  I  remember 
full  well  every  word  you  spoke  to  that  villain  Col- 
lingwood  when  you  met  him  amidst  the  farm- 
ruins  near  Petersfield.  You  said  that  there  were 
ninety  lozenges  in  the  box  that  you  gave  him — 
that  it  was  a  supply  for  three  months,  reckoning 
one  a  day— but  that  it  he  wanted  to  kill  his  vic- 
tim in  two  months,  be  must  administer  one  lozenge 
a  day  for  the  first  month,  and  two  a  day  for  the 

second.     Ob,  1  shudder  as  I  reflect " 

"  You  shudder  at  what  ?"  asked  the  dame,  ex- 
hibiting but  little  emotion. 

"  Six  weeks  have  elapsed,"  I  rejoined — and  my 
voice  sounded  hoarse  in  my  own  ears, — "  six  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  Lady  Kelvedon  first  experienced 

a  sense  of  indisposition " 

"  And  perhaps,"  interjected  the  dame,  with 
what  struck  me  to  be  a  diabolically  wicked  smile, 
"  she  had  been  taking  the  poison  for  at  least  a 
week  before  she  even  began  to  think  within  her- 
self that  it  was  quite  possible  she  was  not  so  well 
as  she  used  to  be." 

"Just  heavens  !  what  do  I  hear  f  I  exclaimed, 


now  seized  with  the  direst  affright.  "At  least 
seven  weeks  may  have  elapsed  since  the  venom 
was  first  infused  into  her  system  ?  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  eighth  week  ? — and  Oh  !  if  your 
dreadful  suggestion  should  have  been  followed — 
I  mean  that  of  killing  the  victim  in  two  months 
Oh  !  in  this  case  she  is  already  tottering  »m 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave— and  it  may  be  too 
late  to  save  her  !" 

"  Then  why  do  you  send  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
dame  bluntly. 

Oh  !  for  an  instant  bow  1  loathed,  abhorred, 
and  even  hated,  that  vile  wretch  ! — how  vehe- 
mently 1  could  have  denounced  her  hs  the  atro- 
cious vender  of  poisons— the  infamous  murderess 
— the  demoness  to  whom  might  indirectly  be  attri- 
buted the  death  of  my  grandfather — the  hag  whose 
detestable  compounds  had  no  doubt  worked  even 
a  larger  amount  of  mischief  than  I  could  possibly 
suspect  ! 

"  Are  you  going  to  treat  me  with  a  piece  of 
play-acting,  my  dear  ?"  asked  the  vile  harridan, 
with  a  half  supercilious, half  familiar  smile.  "How 
you  seemed  to  flame  up  all  in  a  moment  !  How 
vehemently  you  dashed  away  those  masses  of 
glossy  black  curls  from  the  sides  of  your  beau- 
tiful countenance  !— how  the  two  rows  of  pearls 
gleamed  betwixt  the  vivid  vermilion  of  your 
Grecian  lips  1  How  the  pink-tinted  nostrils  of 
that  faultlessly  chiselled  nose  dilated  ! — how  those 
magnificent  large  eyes  shot  fire  ! — and  how  your 
fine  full  bosom  swelled  as  if  actually  about  to 
burst  its  prieonage  of  corset  !" 

"  Silence,  woman  !"  I  angrily  ejaculated  :  but 
all  in  a  moment  hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart — 
and  I  cried,  "  Ah  !  there  is  a  certain  assurance 
about  you!— a  certain  confidence  !  Yes — you  are 
doubtless  very  skilful " 

"  So,  my  pretty  dear,"  interrupted  the  hag, 
with  a  cold  sneering  sarcasm,  "you  can  loathe 
me  one  instant — but  you  can  fly  to  me  the 
next  ?" 

"Tell  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  you  can  save 
the  life  of  Lady  Kelvedon,  and  five  hundred 
guineas  shall  be  your  recompense!" 

"  Ah  !  do  you  really  mean  this  ?"  cried  the  bag, 
her  reptile  eyes  gleaming  with  delight. 

"I  mean    it!       I   repeat    the   pledge!       Most 

solemnly  do  I  swear  to  you and  you  best  know 

whether  I  can  keep  an  oath !  —  you  can  tell 
whether  1  have  been  faithful  to  the  one  which  tlie 
villain  CoUingwood  extorted  from  me " 

"  Yes,  yes — and  also  the  promises  you  made  to 
Gilderoy  on  my  account,"  rejoined  the  dame. 
"  But  five  hundred  guineas " 

"  You  think  a  large  sum  ?  "  I  ejaculated.  "  I 
will  show  you  my  banker's  book " 

"No,  no.  Miss  Percy— your  word  is  sufficient," 
interjected  the  dame.  "But  the  process  of  curing 
Lady  Kelvedon  will  be  almost  as  slow  as  that 
other  process — the  one  of  poisoning,  I  mean — 
which  has  brought  her  down  to  her  present 
perilous  condition." 

"No  matte:"  how  alow,"  I  exclaimed,  joyous 
hope  expanding  in  my  heart,  "provided  it  be 
sure!" 

'•■  It  is  as  sure,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  the  ok' 
woman — and  though  I  recoiled  from  her  fami. 
liarity,  yet  I  greedily  drank  in  the  assurance  which 
she  was  giving  me, — "  it  is  as  sure  as  that  every 
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feel  the  least  thing  better,  but  to  so  trifling  an  ex- 
tent that  it  might  be  only  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion. She  was  however  rdore  cheerful  than  for  a 
long  time  past  she  had  been  when  getting  up  in 
the  morning  ;  but  this  of  course  might  be  attri* 
bated  to  my  presence. 

"  I  am  not  worse,  dear  Ellen — that  ia  very  cer- 
tain !"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile ;  "  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  I  could  feel  very 
much  better  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  short 
hours,  and  having  only  taken  two  glasses  of  my 
medicine." 

Lord  Eelvedon  presently  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  bell  was  now  rung  for  breakfast. 
The  tray  was  brought  in  by  Agatha,  and  placed 
upon  the  side- table,  just  as  it  was  by  Matilda  on 
the  preceding  evening.  A  round  rosewood  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  spread  with  a 
snowy  white  cloth,  and  furnished  with  the  sub- 
stantial materials  for  the  morning's  repast.  As  I 
was  a  guest,  Agatha  bestowed  her  first  attentions 
upon  me,  by  asking  which  I  was  pleased  to  take, 
tea  or  coffee  ?  I  decided  upon  the  former ;  and  I 
was  served  accordingly. 

"  Which  will  your  ladyship  pleaso  to  take  this 
morning  ?"  added  Agatha. 

"  Coffee,  as  usual,"  answered  Hermione. 

I  pretended  to  be  deep  in  the  process  of  cutting 
a  cold  chicken  that  was  before  me ;  but  I  scruti- 
nisingly  watched  the  proceedings  of  Agatha— as 
indeed  I  had  studied  those  of  Matilda  on  the  pre- 
vious evening:  but  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
circumstance  of  a  suspicious  character  —  not  the 
slightest  movement — not  the  slightest  look  that 
tended  to  confirm  my  misgivings  in  respect  to  the 
young  woman.  She  at  once  poured  out  the  coffee 
from  the  silver  pot  without  turning  aside — without 
any  shuffling  with  the  hands, — in  a  word,  without 
affording  the  faintest  ground  for  supposing  that 
by  any  skilful  manipulation  or  dexterous  legerde- 
main, she  had  slipped  anything  into  the  cup  of 
coffee  which  she  now  proceeded  to  hand  to  Lady 
Kelvedon.  Then  his  lordship  decided  on  taking 
coffee ;  and  I  saw  by  the  answer  he  gave  that  it 
was  likewise  his  usual  beverage,  and  that  indeed 
the  question  of  choice  was  merely  put  to  the  no- 
bleman and  his  wife  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  form. 
To  be  brief,  the  morning  repast  was  disposed  of 
without  the  slightest  incident  transpiring  to  corro- 
borate any  suspicion  which  I  might  ^ve  previously 
formed  in  respect  to  Agatha. 

Lord  Kelvedon  went  out  riding  on  horseback, 
leaving  me  and  Hermione  alone  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  expressed  wish  of  her  ladyship.  She 
begged  me  to  go  and  take  a  walk,  or  else  a  drive 
in  the  carriage,  as  the  weather  was  of  a  beautiful 
frosty  freshness  and  clearness,  and  she  was  consi- 
derately afraid  that  I  might  suffer  for  want  of  exer- 
cise. But  I  had  resolved  to  remain  upon  the 
watch — I  was  determined  not  to  quit  Hermione 
throughout  the  day,  unless  it  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  I  therefore  assured  her  that  so  far 
from  needing  exercise,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
a  good  rest  after  my  journey  of  the  previous  day 
and  with  the  prospect  of  another  journey  in  the 
evening.  I  therefore  remained  in  the  boudoir  : 
and  I  conversed  in  the  most  cheerful  etrain,  so  that 
I  might  keep  up  Lady  Kelvedon's  spirits. 

Shortly  after  the  hour  of  noon,  Agatha  entered 
the  boudoir  to  inquire  what  refreshment  her  lady- 


ship would  take  for  luncheon?  I  saw  that  the  idea 
of  food  almost  produced  a  nausea  on  Hermione'a 
part ;  and  I  had  noticed  that  a  single  piece  of 
muffia  was  all  the  solid  material  she  had  taken  for 
breakfast.  She  now  turned  to  me,  saying,  "  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  take  something ;  and  indeed  I  have 
more  or  less  forced  myself  to  swallow  whatsoever 
food  has  entered  my  lips  for  weeks  past.  But  I  am 
now  sick  of  broth— and  gruel— and  beef-tea— and 
gravy-soup        ■" 

"And  yet  you  must  take  something,"  I  said, 
entreatingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  rejoined  her  ladyship.  "  Well, 
Agatha,"  she  added,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  a  little  beef-tea,— which  is  the 
refreshment  I  most  usually  take." 

Agatha  retired ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  reappeared,  bringing  the  massive  silver 
tray  on  which  were  the  materials  for  a  substantial 
luncheon;  and  amongst  them  a  breakfast  cup  about 
half  full  of  strong  beef  tea.  Again  did  I  watch 
the  young  woman's  countenance — but  it  was  calm 
and  collected,  with  that  settled  expression  of  re- 
serve or  sullenness  which  I  had  before  noticed.  I 
attentively  studied  all  the  details  of  her  bearing 
and  demeanour  towards  her  master  and  mistress, 
as  I  had  done  in  the  morning  (for  Lord  Kelvedon 
now  made  his  appearance,  having  returned  from 
his  ride).  I  could  not  help  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  young  woman's  general  deport- 
ment was  precisely  the  same  towards  Lord  and 
Lady  Eelvedon  as  it  had  been  towards  myself  on 
the  preceding  evening.  She  spoke  coldly :  with 
coldness  too  she  performed  whatever  services  were 
required  of  her :  there  was  no  hearty  willingness 
nor  good-natured  anxiety  to  oblige,  as  there  was 
on  the  part  of  Matilda.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  assuredly  no  studied  hypocrisy  —  no 
grovelling  servility  towards  some  while  reserve 
was  being  maintained  towards  others  ;  for,  I  re- 
peat, her  conduct  towards  her  master  and  mis- 
tress was  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  to  me. 
I  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  mere  man- 
nerism, and  that  it  altogether  ceased  to  be  dis- 
agreeable or  even  to  be  noticed  with  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  it. 

After  luncheon  Lord  Kelvedon  went  out  again ; 
and  I  now  resolved  to  turn  the  discourse  with 
Lady  Kelvedon  upon  her  principal  handmaidens— 
but  in  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  manner, 
so  as  to  keep  faithful  to  my  plan  of  avoiding  the 
chance  of  exciting  any  suspicion  that  I  had  aa 
ulterior  motive  for  so  doing. 

"  Matilda,"  I  said,  "  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 
young  woman  ?  I  can  assure  you  she  has  studied 
her  best  to  render  me  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  Ellen,"  responded  her 
ladyship  ;  "  for  such  is  Matilda's  disposition.  She 
is  good-nature  personifled !  I  must  not  however 
be  unjust  towards  Agatha.  It  requires  to  know 
this  young  woman  to  appreciate  her  good  quali- 
ties. Perhaps  you  would  not  think  it — but  she  is 
quite  as  good-natured  as  Matilda 'Only  she  dis- 
plays it  iu  a  different  manner.  She  is  reserved, 
quiet,  and  inobtrusive  :  yet  she  anticipates  all  my 
wat)ts  just  the  same  as  the  more  hearty  and 
agreeable-mannered  Matilda." 

"  In  that  ease,"  I  said,  "  your  ladyship  has  two 
valuable  servants  :" — and  I  made  the  remark  as  a 
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salve  to  my  own  conscieDce,  which  reproached  me 
for  having  entertained  unjustifiable  misgivings  and 
unwarrantable  suspicions  in  reference  to  Agatha. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock,  Lord  Kelvedon  reap- 
peared ;  and  it  was  now  that  his  wife  began  play- 
ing the  part  which  I  had  suggested— namely,  the 
expression  of  a  desire  to  have  several  articles  of 
dress  which  she  knew  very  well  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  London.  She  spoke  with  that  air  of 
capriciousness  and  whimsical  levity  which  are  so 
often  displayed  by  invalids  ;  and  then  her  counte- 
nance brightened  up  when  I  offered  to  procure 
everything  she  required. 

"  But  you  would  not  have  Miss  Percy  set  out 
for  London  this  evening  p"  ejaculated  the  old 
nobleman,  who  naturally  saw  something  out- 
rageous in  such  a  proceeding  according  to  the 
view  which  he  took  of  it. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  I  hastened  to  say,  "I  have 
urgent  business  requiring  my  presence  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  if  I  do  not  return  to-night,  I  must 
set  out  to-morrow.  It  shall  be  made  to  depend 
upon  her  ladyship,  and  how  she  finds  herself  pre- 
sently." 

Agatha  now  entered  the  boudoir  to  lay  the 
table  for  dinner.  A  couple  of  the  footmen  brought 
up  the  dishes ;  but  they  did  not  remain  to  wait  at 
table— it  was  Agatha  who  performed  this  duty; 
for  ever  since  the  commencement  of  her  illness 
Lady  Xelvedon  had  chosen  to  be  attended  as  much 
as  possible  by  her  own  handmaidens,  for  she  com- 
plained that  the  footmen  were  too  noisy. 

The  dinner  passed  off  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  mention — without  the  occurrence  of  the 
slightest  reason  to  resuscitate  against  Agatha  all 
those  suspicions  which  had  died  away  after  hear- 
ing the  character  which  her  mistress  had  given  of 
her.  And  now,  when  the  table  was  cleared  and 
Lord  £elvedon  had  partaken  of  two  or  three  glasses 
of  wine,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  getting 
rid  of  his  lordship  for  the  present,  as  the  hour  was 
approaching  when  Dame  Betty  would  be  waiting 
for  me  in  the  shrubbery.  I  made  a  sign  to  Lady 
Kelvedon  :  she  acknowledged  it  by  a  look  which 
showed  me  that  she  knew  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  suffer 
her  head  to  fall  back  slowly  over  the  cushion  of 
the  sofa,  while  her  eyelids  were  seen  gradually  to 
droop. 

"Her  ladyship  feels  sleepy,"  I  whispered  to 
Lord  Kelvedon. 

He  understood  the  hint :  it  was  intended  for 
him  to  retire ;  and  he  rose  from  his  seat  accord- 
ingly. 

"  I  will  keep  watch  by  her  ladyship's  side,"  I 
said ;  "  and  when  she  awakes  I  will  send  and  let 
you  know." 

The  nobleman  withdrew  from  the  boudoir ;  and 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Hermione  opened 
her  beautiful  eyes,  smiling  at  the  success  of  the 
stratagem  which  she  had  adopted  I  then  fastened 
the  boudoir  door;  and  consulting  my  watch,  I 
found  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  sis  o'clock— close 
therefore  upon  the  hour  when  Dame  Betty  would 
be  expecting  me  in  the  shrubbery. 

I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  I  had 
purposely  left  in  her  ladyship's  apartments  since 
the  preceding  evening:  I  took  the  key  of  the  pri- 
vate door- and  I  set  out  on  my  little  expedition. 
She  reader  may  be  well  assured  that  on  this  occa- 


sion I  was  specially  careful  to  lock  as  well  as  shut 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase;  and  on 
emerging  into  the  open  air,  I  plunged  my  looks 
in  every  direction  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  un- 
observed. The  heavens  were  dark  with  black 
clouds  that  were  floating  high  above;  and  I  could 
not  see  to  any  very  great  distance  around.  But 
I  listened — and  all  was  still.  I  glided  along  the 
avenue  in  the  garden  :  I  was  approaching  the 
door  in  the  boundary-wall,  when  I  suddenly 
stopped  short,  for  it  struck  me  that  I  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  at  a  little  distance.  Yes-~ 
there  was  no  doubt  of  it ! — 'twas  the  footstep  of  a 
man's  heavy  boot  upon  the  gravel  walk  rendered 
hard  and  crisp  by  the  frost.  Another  moment, 
and  I  heard  voices  speaking  in  a  low  tone, — a 
man's  voice  and  a  woman's  voice ;  and  then  my 
ear  could  follow  the  lighter  steps  of  a  female  in 
conjunction  with  the  heavier  ones  of  a  man.  The 
sounds  were  approaching  the  spot  where  I  stood : 
they  were  coming  along  a  diverging  walk.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  on  the  instant !  Koiseless  as 
a  snake  gliding  in  the  grass,  I  slipped  amongst  the 
evergreens  ;  and  crouching  down,  I  listened  with 
suspended  breath. 

"  Well,  you  know,"  I  heard  the  man  now  say, 
"  he  told  us  to  beware  of  this  Ellen  Percy,  for  she 
got  upon  the  scent  of  what  he  meant  to  do  some 
months  ago — and  that's  the  reason  that  made  him 
hold  off  so  long.  He  would  have  held  off  longer 
too,  only  his  circumstances  were  growing  so  despe* 
rate " 

The  female  voioa  then  said  something ;  but  I 
could  not  catch  what  it  was.  Indeed  the  voice 
itself  was  so  indistinct  that  I  was  not  even  able  to 
judge  by  its  tone  whether  it  were  one  that  was 
known  to  me. 

"  Of  course  she  must  suspect !"  rejoined  the 
man  :  "  or  else  what  the  deuce  has  she  come  again 
to  the  house  for,  after  having  been  two  or  three 
days  ago  ?" 

The  female  voice  again  said  something,  but  as 
indistinctly  as  heretofore. 

"  I  couldn't  come  last  night,  my  dear  girl," 
said  the  man :  "  or  else  of  course  I  should  have 
done  so.    You  know  that  I  love  you — don't  you?" 

There  was  a  murmuring  sound  of  a  female 
voice,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  noise  of  several 
hearty  kisses  which  reached  my  ears. '  The  loving 
couple — for  such  they  evidently  were  —  retraced 
their  way  along  the  walk;  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  they  returned  near  enough  for  me 
to  catch  another  syllable  of  what  was  passing  beo 
tween  them. 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  was  only  an  excuse' on 
Miss  Percy's  part  ?"  said  the  man,  when  his  voice 
once  more  came  within  the  range  of  my  hearing  ; 
"or  whether  she  really  had  a  headache  and  went 
out  for  the  fresh  air  f " 

The  female  voice  said  something,  this  time  in 
a  somewhat  louder  tone,  though  I  was  still  un- 
able to  catch  the  sense  of  what  she  did  say  :  but 
it  struck  me  that  it  was  the  tone  of  Agatha's 
voice.  The  man  again  spoke— but  I  only  caught 
the  words  "  private  door  "  —  "  unlocked  " —  and 
"bath-room  :"  and.  then  there  was  a  low  but 
merry  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  female.  For  an 
instant  I  was  struck  by  bewilderment,  for  the 
laugh  sounded  as  if  it  were  Matilda's  voice— 
whereas  all  other  circumstances  had  been   com 
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biniag  to  establish  in  my  soul  the  conviction  that 
it  was  Agatha  who  was  walking  with  her  lover  in 
the  adjacent  pathway.  And  then,  as  if  it  were 
decreed  that  this  bewilderment  on  mj  part  should 
be  only  momentary,  I  heard  the  man  speak  the 
name  of  Agatha ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Yes— he 
is  addressing  her  by  that  name  !  It  is  she ;  and 
after  all,  my  original  suspicions  fwere  not  er- 
roneous ;  for  she  is  the  fiend  in  female  shape  who 
has  administered  the  poison  to  her  mistress  !" 

"  What  will  I  do  P"  said  the  man,  when  I  again 
caught  the  sound  of  his  voice  :  "  why  communi- 
cate without  delay  to  Mr.  Collingwood,  to  be  sure  ! 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

The  female  voice  said  something:  and  here 
again  I  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  was 
the  tone  of  Agatha  which  I  heard. 

"  No  proof  of  anything  ?"  ejaculated  the  man, 
"  Why,  if  Miss  Percy  knows  so  much  as  it  seems 
she  must  from  what  master  told  you  and  me,  all 

her  suspicions  must  be  excited What  ?     Ah ! 

the  oath !  Well,  but  it  will  not  do  to  leave 
matters  in  any  sort  of  doubt.  Master  must  be 
informed — and  then  he  can  do  as  he  likes." 

The  female  voice  spoke ;  and  I  just  caught  the 
words,  "  write" — "  post" — "  messenger." 

"  Oh,  the  post  will  do  !"  replied  the  man : 
"  there's  no  money  for  special  messengers.  And 
now,  like  a  good  girl,  go  and  scribble  me  this 
letter.  Ah,  what  a  cursed  thing  it  is  that  a  chap 
of  my  sagacity  can  neither  read  nor  write  ! — and 
yet  here  I  am  employed  in  the  most  delicate  mat- 
ters!" 

The  female  voice  again  interposed  something. 

"  To  be  sure,  my  love  !"  pursued  the  man : 
"  you  shall  continue  to  be  my  little  secretary  as 
well  as  my  pretty  little  wife  when  all  this  business 
is  settled.  My  secretary  you  are  already — and  as 
good  as  my  wife  too,  for  that  matter,  barring  the 
parson's  blessing  and  the  marriage  lines — which 
ehall  all  be  right  enough  before ' 

Here  a  "  hush !  hush !"  was  distinctly  wafted  to 
my  ear ;  and  then  followed  the  sounds  of  more 
kissing.  For  two  or  three  minutes  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  was  too  indistinct  for  me  to  hear 
more  than  a  few  syllables,  because  the  couple  were 
again  retiring  farther  along  the  walk  :  but  I  did 
two  or  three  times  catch  the  names  of  "  Agatha," 
and  once  that  of  "  Matilda  :"  but  I  felt  convinced 
that  the  former  name  was  applied  in  tender  ejacu- 
lation to  the  young  female  by  her  companion. 

"  And  now  go  and  write  this  letter  to  master," 
were  the  words  I  next  heard  spoken,  as  the  couple 
again  drew  near  the  spot  where  I  was  concealed. 
"  The  same  address  as  last  time,  mind !  How 
long  shall  you  be  P  But  stop !  I  shan't  be  able  to 
wait — and  it's  dangerous  too  for  me  to  risk  being 
seen  hanging  about  the  premises  when  everybody 
supposes  I  have  gone  abroad  with  master.  And 
then  too  there's  my  horse  down  under  the  hedge 
at  the  end  of  the  field " 

There  was  now  a  rustling  of  the  wind  amongst 
the  evergreens,  and  I  therefore  lost  the  reply 
which  his  female  companion  gave  him,  and  which 
1  should  otherwise  on  this  occasion  have  certainly 
caught,  for  they  came  nearer  than  they  had  pre- 
viously done  to  my  place  of  concealment  before 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  way. 

"  Well,  let  me  see— it's  now  about  six  o'clock," 
Baid  the  man ;  "  and  I  may  possibly  come  back  in 


about  an  hour.  But  we  won't  risk  another  meeting 
to-night.  Depend  upon  it  this  Miss  Percy  will 
have  eyes  for  everything  !  I  teil  you  what  you 
can  do.  Go  and  write  the  letter  at  once— and 
then  you  can  watch  your  opportunity  to  steal  out 

of  the  house,  and  slip  it  into  the  stone  vase 

you  know,  dearest the   same   one    where  you 

used  to  leave  flowers  for  me  as  a  sign  when  we 
could  meet  P  But  you  know  all  about  it ! — so  go 
like  a  good  girl !  Ah !  while  I  think  of  it,  just  lay 
a  stone  on  the  top  of  the  letter  so  that  it  shan't 
blow  away ;  and  if  you  put  it  into  the  vase  pre- 
sently, I  can  come  back  for  it  at  my  leisure.  I'll 
however  take  good  care  it  shall  be  in  the  post  be- 
fore the  morning  at  Peters/ield." 

A  few  more  words  were  exchanged — but  these 
I  could  not  catch ;  and  then  the  lovers  separated. 
The  man  passed  out  of  the  premises  by  that  garden- 
gate  which  I  was  about  to  seek  ere  I  hid  myself 
amongst  the  evergreens;  and  I  most  sincerely 
hoped  that  he  would  not  by  any  accident  be  led  to 
enter  the  shrubbery  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  Dame  Betty  was  concealed.  As  for  the 
man's  female  companion,  she  flitted  along  the 
gravel-walk  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  though  she  passed 
very  close  to  the  spot  where  I  was  concealed,  I 
could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  view  of  her  to  convince 
myself  that  it  was  really  Agatha — though  indeed 
I  had  scarcely  any  doubt  in  my  mind  upon  the 
point. 

When  all  was  still,  and  I  had  allowed  as  I 
thought  a  sufficient  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  for  the  entrance  of  the  young 
woman  into  the  mansion,  I  stole  towards  the 
garden-gate.  I  opened  it,  and  plunged  my  looks 
into  the  obscurity  which  lay  beyond.  I  could  dis- 
cern no  human  form ;  but  I  proceeded  slowly  and 
cautiously  towards  the  shrubbery;  and  when  the 
vase  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  grass-plat 
was  reached,  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Dame  Betty, 
are  you  there  P" 

There  was  a  rustling  amongst  the  trees ;  and  the 
gipsy  crone  speedily  came  forth. 

"  Is  everything  right  P"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  responded  ;  for  I  did  not  choose  to 
say  a  syllable,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  reference 
to  the  track  upon  which  I  had  got  towards  the 
complete  discovery  of  the  agents  employed  by 
Collingwood  in  his  detestable  plot.  "  Come  along  ! 
her  ladyship  awaits  you !  Do  you  still  think  it 
probable,  on  reflection,  that  I  shall  be  (iompelled 
to  accompany  you  to  London  ?" 

"I  cannot  possibly  answer  that  question  until  Z 
shall  have  seen  her  ladyship.  As  for  me,  my  dear, 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
speed  to  London :  for  the  trial  of  that  villain  St. 
Clair  takes  place  to-morrow." 

"  My  promise  shall  be  kept,"  I  replied,  "  If  I 
go  with  you,  I  shall  leave  in  the  postchaise,  and 
take  you  up  where  we  met  last  night.  If  I  do  not 
go  with  you,  I  shall  pretend  to  dismiss  the  post- 
chaise,  and  I  will  privately  tell  the  postilion  that 
you  are  to  be  his  passenger  and  that  he  will  find 
you  at  the  spot  to  which  I  have  just  alluded." 

"  No  possible  arrangements  can  be  better,  Misa 
Percy,"  answered  the  dame ;  "  and  they  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  I  foresaw  you  would  make.  So, 
you  see,  your  young  head  is  as  wise  as  my  old 
one." 

I  led  Dame  Betty  into  the  back  garden — I  un- 


locked  the  private  door — and  when  we  had  entered 
I  carefully  relocked  it.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
in  the  boudoir.  Lady  Xelvedon  bestowed  the 
kindest  welcome  upon  the  old  gipsy-woman,  and 
replied  with  cheerfulness  to  the  questions  that  were 
put  to  her.  The  dame  was  very  minute  in  these 
queries ;  and  I  could  presently  judge  by  the  an- 
swers that  the  crone  would  resolve  upon  taking  me 
to  London  to  become  the  means  of  conveying  the 
new  drug  that  was  required,  into  the  possession  of 
Lady  Xelvedon.  Nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  conjec- 
ture; for  after  having  finished  her  catechising. 
Dame  Betty  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  as  I  thought !  The 
work  is  already  sure  enough— but  it  will  alike  be 
surer  and  quicker  under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
that  is  now  wanting.     I  won't  undertake  to  send 

it  by  post,  or  yet  by  parcel " 

"  I  have  already  declared  my  willingness  to  ac- 
company you,"  I  said.  "  We  will  set  oflf  pre- 
sently ;  and  if  I  cannot  immediately  return  to 
Xelvedon  Hall,  I  will  send  a  faithful  messenger  " 
(thus  alluding  to  Beds),  "  to  whom  her  ladyship 
will  give  ready  access." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  return,  my  dear  Ellen !" 
exclaimed  Hermione  :  "  you  must  come  in  per- 
son, and  not  by  deputy  ! — for  you  know  how  dull 
I  shall  be  without  you  !" 

"I  will   come,  if  possible,"   was   my    answer. 

"  And  now  about  the  postchaise " 

"  Your  ladyship  will  continue  to  take  that 
draught,"  said  Dame  Betty,  "  which  I  prepared 
last  evening.  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  see  you 
again  at  the  end  of  a  week  :  but  if  you  should 
chance  to  have  emptied  the  decanter  before  my 
arrival,  you  must  make  yourself  a  fresh  supply. 
Here  is  a  little  box  of  ingredients  ;  and  a  slip  of 
paper  which  I  have  placed  inside,  indicates  the 
quantities  to  be  used.  I  shall  send  special  direc- 
tions with  the  other  drug  which  I  am  about  to 
procure  in  London. — I  have  now  nothing  more  to 
say.    What  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

"  Half-past  six,"  I  said,  looking  at  my  watcb. 
"Well,"  rejoined  Dame  Betty,  "in  an  hour  we 
ought  to  start.  I  will  be  at  the  appointed  spot. 
Miss  Percy  ;  and  I  must  trespass  on  your  good- 
ness to  take  me  all  the  way  up  to  London.  It  is 
night-time — and  therefore  no  one  need  perceive 
that  you  have  got  an  old  gipsy  as  your  com- 
panion." 

I  now  conducted  the  dame  out  of  the  bou- 
doir ;  but  when  we  reached  the  private  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  I  peeped  cautiously 
forth  into  the  garden  ere  I  suffered  the  dame  to 
cross  the  threshold ;  for  I  feared  the  young  woman 
who  had  promised  to  write  the  letter,  and  who  I 
had  no  doubt  was  Ag&tha,  might  be  flitting  to  the 
spot  where  she  was  to  deposit  the  correspondence 
until  it  should  suit  her  lover  to  return  and  fetch  it 
away.  But  the  coast  was  clear ;  and  Dame  Betty 
emerged  from  the  premises  under  my  escort,  with- 
out any  incident  to  molest  or  alarm  us.  I  waited 
near  the  garden-gate  until  her  form  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  surrounding  obscurity;  and 
then  with  a  heart  palpitating  with  suspense,  I  sped 
to  the  nearest  vase.  I  thrust  in  my  hand  :  no 
letter  was  there  !    I   then   sped   forward   to    the 


my  hand.  Yes !  —  there  was  a  paper  package 
lying  beneath  two  or  three  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vase. 

I  unhesitatingly  took  possession  of  the  packet, 
and  speedily  retraced  my  way  to  the  private  door, 
which  I  reached  unobserved.  In  a  few  moments 
more  I  was  in  the  boudoir,  the  door  of  which  I  at 
once  unlocked ;  and  ringing  the  bell,  I  said  to 
Hermione,  "  I  am  forced  to  depart,  you  see:  but 
it  is  for  your  good.  The  old  woman  is  cautious 
and  will  trust  to  no  means  of  transport  or  con- 
veyance except  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  supply- 
ing you  with  the  additional  drug  which  is  now 
alone  required  to  render  your  cure  certain." 

Agatha  answered  the  bell ;  and  I  said  to  the 
young  woman,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  order  the 
postchaise  to  be  ready  in  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour." 

"Yes,  Miss,"  she  Answered,  and  then  with- 
drew. 

I  had  watched  her  attentively;  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  change  in  her  countenance,  and  a 
stranger  would  have  thought  that  it  was  to  her  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  whether  I 
went  away  or  whether  I  stopped. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  mentally  ejaculated, "  what 
consummate  hypocrisy !" 

I  now  proceeded  to  my  own  chamber  under  pre- 
tence of  making  some  little  change  in  my  toilet 
previous  to  my  departure — but  in  reality  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  alone  for  a  short  space. 
But  scarcely  had  I  entered  that  room  when 
Matilda  made  her  appearance,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
Miss  !  this  is  really  quite  unexpected,  this 
sudden  departure  !  Allow  me  to  pack  your  port- 
manteau  " 

"  Thank  you,  Matilda,"  I  answered ;  "  you  shall 
pack  it  presently  for  mo.  I  wish  to  be  alone  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,"  I  added  in  a  kind 
tone. 

The  young  woman  retired.  I  then  locked  the 
door,  and,  drew  forth  the  brown  paper  packet 
which  I  bad  secured  beneath  the  folds  of  my 
dress.  I  found  that  the  brown  paper  was  merely 
to  protect  the  letter  which  it  enclosed  from  getting 
damp  or  soiled  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  for  there 
was  no  writing  upon  that  envelope.  The  letter 
itself  was  addressed  to  Mr.  CoUingwood,  at  the 
Hotel  du  Nord,  Boulogne.  The  writing  was  that 
of  a  woman,  but  evidently  feigned— a  fact  which 
was  all  the  more  apparent  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  letters  being  made  to  lean  the  wrong  way, 
as  if  the  pen  had  been  held  in  the  left  baud.  I 
unhesitatingly  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  and 
proceeded  to  scan  its  contents.  These  were  brief, 
and  were  penned  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
writing  of  the  address.    They  ran  as  follow : — 

"December  14, 1842. 
"Ellen  Percy  is  at  the  Hall.  She  first  of  all 
paid  a  flying  visit  the  day  before  yesterday  in  the 
morning ;  then  she  went  away  and  came  back 
again  yesterday  evening.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
she  means  to  stop ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  she  keeps  the  postchaise, 
horses,  and  postilion  there.     There  is  nothing  else 


next   vase — but  still  no  letter.      The   third  vase  to  say.     Everything  at  present  goes  on  as  usual. 

to   which  I  proceeded,  was   the   very  one  which  The  sick  one  is  no  better.      But  whether  the  visit 

has  before  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  in-  of  E.  P.  will  make  any  difference— or  what  it  may 

BtructiouB  I  had  given  to  Dame  Betty.    I  thrust  in  lead  to— or  what  it  means,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
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I  await  jour  instructions.     Please,  sir,  to  write  to 
me  as  before. 

"  Your  Humble  Servant, 

«E.  B." 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter;  and  thej 
shonred  me  that  the  visits  of  the  old  gipsy  re- 
mained totally  unsuspected.  But  it  scarcely  re- 
quired a  moment's  reflection  npon  the  nature  of 
that  letter's  contents :  my  mind  was  instantaneously 
made  up  how  to  act.  I  took  from  my  trunk  my 
writing-materials,  with  which  I  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  travel;  and  with  the  other  letter  before  me 
as  a  model  for  the  penmanship,  I  hastened  to  indite 
the  following  lines: — 

"  December  14, 1842. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  everything  stands  a 
chance  of  being  immediately  discovered  at  the 
Hall  J  for  three  or  four  eminent  physicians  have 
been  called  in  from  London,  and  they  have  said 
enough  to  put  matters  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
So  please  to  send  money  at  once  to  all  concerned, 
that  we  may  get  away  out  of  the  neighbourhood  : 
for  though  I  am  stanch,  yet  I  will  only  answer 
for  myself.  Don't  fail  to  attend  to  this,  as  it's  the 
only  means  which  I  can  see  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  certain  parties  peaching.  You  understand  me. 
"  Your  Humble  Servant, 

"E.B." 

This  note  I  folded  up,  and  addressed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  which  had  served  me 
as  a  model  so  far  as  the  penmanship  was  concerned. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  I  should  destroy 
the  model,  or  keep  it  against  any  contingencies 
that  might  arise;  and  I  decided  upon  the  latter 
course.  I  therefore  secured  it  in  my  portfolio.  It 
had  been  stamped  with  some  common  seal  with 
a  flower  upon  it;  and  I  stamped  mine  with  a 
blank  stone  that  was  set  in  the  top  of  a  pencil-case. 
I  may  incidentally  observe  that  I  had  every  reason 
to  flatter  myself  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  I 
had  imitated  the  sort  of  left-banded  writing  and 
conflguration  of  the  letters  afforded  me  by  my 
model. 

1  enveloped  my  newly  fabricated  letter  in  the 
piece  of  brown  paper;  and  having  carefully  locked 
up  my  portfolio,  so  that  its  contents  might  not  be 
peered  into,  as  it  contained  the  model  letter,  be  it 
understood— I  hastily  put  on  my  travelling-dress. 
I  then  unlocked  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Matilda,"  I  said,  when  this  young  woman 
made  her  appearance,  "  you  may  now  pack  up  my 
trunk  for  me ;" — and  at  the  same  time  I  slipped 
half  a  sovereign  into  her  hand ;  for  I  was  much 
pleased  with  her  attentions,  and  in  my  own 
thoughts  I  agreeably  contrasted  her  good-natured 
agreeable  disposition  with  the  morose  sullen  de- 
meanour of  Agatha,  who,  I  felt  assured  after  all, 
must  be  the  veriest  of  hypocrites  since  she  had 
succeed  in  impressing  Lady  Kelvedon  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  in  her  heart  well-meaning,  kind, 
and  considerate. 

I  now  returned  to  the  boudoir,  where  I  found 
Lady  Kelvedon  alone.  This  was  precisely  what  I 
wished;  for  I  was  thinking  on  my  way  thither 
that  I  had  committed  an  oversight  in  not  letting 
her  know  that  I  did  not  desire  her  husband  to  be 
present  when  I  returned  to  her.    I  had  still  some 


thing  to  do  :  it  required  a  little  tact  to  manage  it 
— but  I  had  no  fear  of  succeeding,  for  Hermione 
was  simple-minded,  credulous,  and  artless  as  a 
child.  I  therefore  again  locked  the  boudoir  door  ; 
and  I  said,  "  You  must  lend  me  the  private  key 
once  more.  The  gipsy- woman  will  have  to  revisit 
you  at  the  end  of  the  week;  and  I  must  indicate 
to  her  another  place  of  concealment — for  the 
shrubbery  is  somewhat  too  remote.  Indeed  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  at  once  enter  the 
side  gate  of  the  garden  the  next  time  she  comes. 
If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  knot  of  evergreens 
where  she  could  more  conveniently  conceal  her- 
self ;  and  I  will  just  run  down  and  take  another 
survey  of  the  place,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  hec 
the  minutest  instructions." 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Lady  Kelvedon, 
fully  believing  everything  I  told  her. 

I  hastened  to  the  private  staircase — descended  it 
— and  issued  forth  from  the  private  door,  which  I 
locked  behind  me.  The  moon  was  now  breaking 
through  a  cloud — the  clouds  themselves  were  dis- 
persing upon  the  face  of  heaven — and  it  promised 
to  be  a  beautiful  night.  Away  I  sped  to  the  garden- 
gate  :  another  moment  and  I  was  skirting  the 
pathway  of  the  lawn,  bending  my  hurried  steps 
towards  the  particular  vase  which  now  acquires  a 
certain  fame  in  my  narrative.  Therein  I  depo- 
sited my  letter  enveloped  in  the  brown  paper ;  and 
I  dropped  three  or  four  stones  upon  it.  I  then 
hurriedly  retraced  my  way ;  and  re-entering  the 
garden,  closed  the  door  as  cautiously  as  possible. 
I  was  gliding  along  the  path,  when  again  1  heard 
voices  and  footsteps;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  I  was  once  more  in  my  old  place  of  conceal- 
ment amongst  the  evergreens. 

"  What  new  adventure  can  this  be  ?"  I  men- 
tally ejaculated.  "Is  it  again  Agatha  with  her 
lover  P  If  so,  are  all  my  well-laid  plans  baffled  P 
Has  he  returned  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated  to 
seek  the  letter  in  the  vase  ?  and  not  finding  it 
there,  has  be  sought  and  managed  to  obtain  this 
second  interview  with  the  girlP" 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  I  hurriedly 
made,  but  all  the  while  listening  with  suspended 
breath.  I  still  heard  the  sounds  of  voices ;  but 
not  a  syllable  that  was  uttered  could  I  catch.  The 
footsteps  continued  along  the  same  gravel- walk  as 
that  where  I  had  heajrd  them  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion. I  was  indescribably  vexed  and  annoyed  ; 
for  I  felt  assured  that  the  project  I  had  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  darkly  danger- 
ous characters  from  the  sphere  of  their  iniquitous 
proceedings,  stood  every  chance  of  being  com* 
pletely  upset. 

"  Grood  night,  dear  Hichard,"  at  length  said  the 
well-known  voice  of  Agatha,  now  speaking  in 
quite  an  audible  tone ;  and  then  kisses  were  ex- 
changed. 

Bichard  !  Yes  that  was  the  name  by  which  she 
had  addressed  her  lover :  and  the  initials  which 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  written  on 
his  behalf  to  his  master  were  B.  B.  But  scarcely 
had  she  spoken  that  "  Good  night,"  when  there 
was  a  strong  rustling  ot  the  wind,  which  was 
rising,  amongst  the  trees;  so  that  whatsoever 
response  he  gave  was  lost  to  my  ears.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  I  heard  the  gardou-gate  open 
gently ;  and  almost  at  ttie  same  time  a  female 
form  passed  in  front  of  the   evergreens    in  the 
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midst  of  which  I  was  concealed.  The  moon  was 
now  shining  gloriously  :  its  beams  fell  completely 
on  that  figure — and  I  reeo;Tnised  Agatha.  I  could 
even  distinguish  her  countenance  ;  and  a  smile  of 
tender  pleasure  predominated  over  the  natural 
reserve  and  suUenness  of  its  expreecion. 

"Ah,  wicked  girl !"  I  thought  to  myself:  "even 
though  I  may  now  be  in  some  way  baffled  in  the 
design  which  I  had  formed,  yet  will  I  assuredly 
discover  some  other  means  very  shortly  to  re- 
move you  from  about  the  person  of  the  amiable 
mistress  whom  you  have  been  killing  by  inches  ! 
Fortunately  it  matters  not  for  a  few  days  that 
you  should  still  retain  your  post ;  for  she  possesses 
the  antidote  —  while  on  the  other  band  your 
poisons  must  by  this  time  be  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted !" 

Agatha  passed  rapidly  along  the  walk  :  but  I 
remained  two  or  three  minutes  in  my  place  of 
concealment  until  1  felt  assured  that  she  must 
have  re-entered  the  mansion.  I  then  emerged 
from  amidst  the  evergreens,  and  speedily  regained 
the  boudoir. 

"  Have  you  taken  a  good  survey  of  the  pre- 
mises ?"  inquired  Lady  Kelvedon. 

"  Yes,"  1  answered ;  "  and  now  I  must  make 
haste  to  depart:" — for  as  I  spoke  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  postchaise  drawing  up  in  front  of 
the  mansion. 

I  unlocked  the  boudoir  door,  and  then  rang  the 
hell.  Agatha  quickly  made  her  appearance ;  and 
methought  for  a  moment  that  she  looked  slightly 
flurried  :  but  if  my  surmise  were  correct,  she  the 
next  instant  regained  her  usual  self-possession, 
with  her  wonted  reserved  coldness  of  look. 

"Have  the  kindness  to  tell  his  lordship,"  said 
Hermione,  "that  Miss  Percy  is  about  to  take  her 
departure.  I  believe  that  the  postchaise  is  at  the 
door  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  was  the  response  :  and  Agatha 
left  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Kelvedon  entered.  Some- 
thing more  was  said  about  the  purchases  I  was 
supposed  to  have  to  make  in  London ;  and  then  I 
hade  Hermione  farewell.  The  nobleman  escorted 
me  down  to  the  chaise ;  and  as  be  handed  me  into 
it,  he  said,  "  Pray  make  haste  and  return.  Miss 
Percy ;  for  no  one  can  do  Hermione  any  good  but 
yourself !" 


CHAPTER  CIX. 

AjrOTEES  STJLBTUirO  ADrBSTtTEE. 

Thb  postchaise  drove  away ;  and  as  it  was  pro- 
ceeding through  the  park,  I  wondered  within  my- 
self what  would  now  be  the  fate  of  the  letter  I 
had  left  in  the  vase  P 

"If  this  Eichard,"  I  thought,  "went  thither 
and  found  no  letter,  and  then  sought  that  inter- 
view with  Agatha  and  told  her  so,  how  great  must 
have  been  the  consternation  of  both  when  on  com- 
paring notes  they  found  that  it  was  gone  !  Who 
can  tell  but  that  this  circumstance  may  accomplish 
the  very  aim  which  I  originally  had  in  view,  by 
causing  them  to  take  to  flight  without  delay — per- 
haps during  this  very  night — with  the  idea  of 
saving  themselves  from  an  exposure  that  they  may 
deem  imminent.     However,  we  shall  see !" 


The  chaise  continued  its  way— the  park-gates 
flew  open — and  the  equipage  rollpd  into  the  roa'!. 
It  stopped  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  take  up 
Dame  Betty ;  for  I  had  already  given  the  postilion 
instructions  tothatefiect;  and  the  gipsy.woman 
was  there  in  readiness.  She  took  her  seat  in  the 
vehicle,  which  immediately  proceeded  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

'No  discourse  of  any  consequence  took  place  be- 
tween us ;  and  we  had  gone  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  taken  up  the  woman, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  chaise  came  to  a  dead 
halt.  The  horses  plunged — there  was  a  cry  of 
human  distress — and  scarcely  had  I  put  down  the 
window  which  was  nearest  to  me,  when  an  ill- 
looking  fellow  appeared  at  the  door.  This  he  im- 
mediately opened ;  and  in  a  gruff  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Come,  get  out,  both  of  you — and  don't  delay  a 
minute,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you !" 

My  first  impression  as  the  chaise  stopped  was 
that  this  was  some  new  treachery  on  Dame  Betty's 
part ;  and  I  was  not  even  reassured  when  she  be- 
gan crying  in  a  voice  which  really  seemed  to  be 
full  of  terror,  "  "What's  this  ?  what's  this  P"— but 
then  I  thought  that  the  old  crone  was  only  getting 
up  a  little  bit  of  tragedy,  to  avert  my  suspicions 
from  herself,  for  fear  lest  in  my  desperation  I  should 
turn  round  and  wreak  some  sudden  vengeance  upon 
her. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  demanded:  "and  by  what 
right,"  I  added,  "do  you  dare  stop  us?  If  you 
want  my  purse " 

"  Hang  your  purse !"  ejaculated  the  ruffian,  who 
I  saw  was  a  most  ill-looking  fellow ;  but  he  had 
nothing  of  the  gipsy  about  him. 

At  the  same  moment  two  other  men  came  up 
to  the  door  of  the  chaise ;  and  a  glance  showed  me 
that  they  were  likewise  of  a  demeanour  different 
from  that  of  the  vagrant  race  at  whose  hands  I  had 
on  former  occasions  pufi'ered  outrage  and  violence. 

"Come,  get  out,  Miss— or  I  shall  have  to  pull 
you  out,"  exclaimed  the  man  who  had  first  made 
his  appearance. 

"  But  who  are  you  ?"  demanded  Dame  Betty  : 
"  don't  you  see  the  young  lady  off'ers  you  her 
purse  ?" 

"  Ob,  well,  if  there's  to  be  all  this  talk,"  growled 
the  fellow,  "  here  goes !" — and  he  seized  me  for- 
cibly by  the  wrist. 

"  Unhand  me  !"  I  ejaculated.;  "and  I  will  alight:" 
for  I  saw  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  offer  any 
further  resistance. 

I  accordingly  descended  from  the  chaise ;  and 
then  I  beheld  the  postilion  lying  senseless,  or 
dead,  upon  the  ground — so  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  lips  from  which  the  cry 
of  distress  had  emanated. 

"  Don't  ofier  to  move,"  said  the  ruffian  who 
was  first  alluded  to ;  "  or  else  I  shall  be  forced  to 
lay  a  tight  band  upon  you." 

"  But  I  won't  get  out !  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you  !"  cried  Dame  Betty ;  "  you  may  do 
your  worst  !" 

"Wretches!"  I  ejaculated;  "you  have  killed 
that  man  !"  —  and  I  pointed  towards  the  pos- 
tilion. 

"  Killed  ?— not  he  !"  cried  one  of  the  men  : 
"  he'll  be  all  right  enough  presently.— Once  for 
all,  dame,  will  you  alight  ?"  he  fiercely  demanded, 
as  he  turned  towards  the  chaise. 
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"  No  !"  yelled  the  gipsy-woman  ;  and  by  this 
time  I  was  coofident  that  it  was  really  no  trea- 
chery on  her  part  ;  while  to  my  mind  vividly 
rushed  certain  circumstances  which  for  many 
hours  I  had  utterly  lost  sight  of — namely,  the 
lurking  ill-looking  man  whom  Beda  had  seen  in 
front  of  my  hoHse  in  London,  and  the  presence  of 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine  in  the  cab  which  had 
dashed  past  the  postchaise  at  the  outset  of  my 
journey. 

But  I  bad  no  leisure  to  reflect  upon  these  mat- 
tors,  nor  to  conjecture  how  they  could  be  possibly 
dove-tailed  into  the  incidents  which  were  now 
passing ;  for  these  incidents  were  following  each 
other  with  a  rapidity  which  engrossed  all  attention. 
The  foremost  ruffian  of  the  three  sprang  into  the 
postchaise  and  dragged  Dame  Batty  out.  At  first 
she  screamed;  but  the  wretch  hurled  her  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  horrible  oaths  bade  her  hold 
her  tongue.  The  dame  was  terrified  into  silence  ; 
and  the  moonbeams  showed  that  her  countenance 
was  hideously  ghastly  with  alarm. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  demanded  of 
the  men.  "  Is  it  %ioney  ?  If  so,  state  your 
views " 

"  Come  along  with  us  at  once,  both  of  you !" 
exclaimed  the  foremost :  "and  if  you  don't " 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?"  I  asked.  "  Surely 
this  is  some  mistake  ?" — but  my  heart  told  me 
that  it  was  nut,  though  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  it  could  mean. 

"  Ob,  bother  all  this  talk !"  growled  another  of 
the  men.  "Come  you  along,  Miss!"— and  he 
caught  hold  of  me.  • 

I  struggled  desperately — my  bonnet  and  shawl 
were  torn  off — and  the  ruffian  raised  a  bludgeon  to 
deal  me  a  blow,  when  fearing  that  I  should  be 
murdered,  I  cried,  "  Strike  not,  and  I  will  go  with 
you !" 

"That's  sensible,"  said  the  man:  and  allowing 
me  to  pick  up  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  be  hurried 
me  away. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw  that 
another  of  the  men  was  now  making  Dame  Betty 
accompany  him ;  while  the  third  was  raising  the 
postilion  from  the  ground ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  terror  and  affliction  it  was  some  solace  to 
perceive  that  the  unfortunate  postboy  was  showing 
signs  of  life. 

The  place  where  this  adventure  had  occurred, 
was  at  the  corner  of  a  lane ;  and  it  was  down  this 
lane  that  the  gipsy-woman  and  I  were  being 
hurried  by  the  two  ruffians  who  had  us  in  their 
power.  My  custodian  had  not  his  hand  upon  me; 
and  1  glanced  rapidly  to  tlie  right  and  the  left, 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  by  a  sudden  spring  to 
save  myself  by  flight.  The  fellow's  eye  was  how- 
ever keener  than  I  thought ;  for  at  once  divining 
my  purpose,  he  said,  "  You'd  better  not.  Miss !" 
and  then  he  brandished  his  club  threateningly. 

"  A  hundred  guineas,"  I  cried,  "  if  you  let  me 
escape  !" 

"  Make  it  five  hundred,  Miss !" 

""Well,  five  hundred!"  I  said,  "and  you  shall 
have  a  cheque  for  it !" 

The  fellow  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  exclaiming, 
"You  surely  don't  take  me  to  be  such  a  fool? 
The  hangman's  noose  is  perhaps  what  you  call  a 
check !" 

"  No — by  heaven,  I  am  sincere  !"  I  ejaculated, 


thinking  in  my  desperation  that  any  pecuniary 
terms  would  be  cheap  for  the  purchase  of  my 
liberty.  "  Come — what  say  you  ?  My  freedom 
and  that  of  the  old  woman " 

"I  rayther  think  not,"  responded  the  man,  with 
another  mocking  laugh . 

"  You  mistrust  me  P"  I  ejaculated,  with  feverish 
anxiety. 

"  Why,  do  you  think  that  I  warn't  warned  that 
some  such  dodge  as  this  would  be  played?"  ha 
coarsely  responded. 

"Offer  them  mooey,  Miss  Percy!"  shiieked 
Dame  Betty  from  behind. 

"  Silence,  you  hag !  or  I'll  dash  your  brains  out !" 
I  heard  the  voice  of  her  custudiau  growling 
fiercely. 

"  And  you,  too,  had  better  be  silent,"  said  the 
man  who  had  me  in  his  power :  and  again  ha 
brandished  his  elub.  "  Whatever  you  may  offer, 
even  if  you  meant  to  keep  your  promise,  we  shall 
be  better  paid  by  refusing  than  accepting  it.  And 
now  hold  your  tongue." 

This  mandate  was  spoken  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory fashion ;  and  I  therefore  saw  that  it  was  use- 
less  to  attempt  to  gain  any  advantage  by  means  of 
bribery.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  sort  of  covered  chaise-cart,  which  was  wait- 
ing at  a  bend  in  the  lane ;  and  a  man  was  standing 
at  the  horse's  head.  The  brilliant  moonlight 
enabled  me  to  perceive  that  this  individual  might 
be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  other  three 
ruffians — namely,  that  he  was  ill-looking  enough, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
indicate  that  he  belonged  to  the  gipsy  tribe. 

Dame  Betty  and  I  were  now  ordered  to  ascend 
into  the  chaise-cart;  but  I  thought  that  I  would 
make  one  more  effort  on  behalf  of  freedom — and  I 
therefore  exclaimed,  "  Bemember  that  punishment 
must  sooner  or  later  come  for  such  an  outrage  as 
this!  Be  reasonable!  be  wise!  I  offer  five 
hundred  guineas  to  any  one  who  will  effect  the 
release  of  myself  and  this  aged  woman !" 

The  man  who  had  all  along  taken  the  lead  in 
the  present  proceedings,  here  stopped  me  short 
with  a  terrible  imprecation ;  and  I  was  compelled 
to  ascend  into  the  vehicle.  Dame  Betty,  who  was 
muttering  unintelligibly  between  her  thin  sunken 
Ups,  followed  me;  our  two  custodians  jumped  in 
after  us ;  and  then  the  driver  ascended  to  his  seat. 
There  was  a  sort  of  curtain  of  some  coarse  mate- 
rial which  was  now  drawn  over  the  front  or  open- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  chaise-cart ;  and  the  vehicle 
drove  rapidly  away.  The  horse  was  evidently  a 
good  one :  and  notwithstanding  that  the  load  was 
somewhat  heavy  for  a  single  animal,  its  capacities 
were  more  than  equal  to  the  task. 

"  What  do  you  think  all  this  can  mean  ?"  I 
whispered  in  the  lowest  possible  toae  to  Dame 
Betty. 

She  did  not  however  give  any  response :  she  was 
still  muttering  to  herself — she  was  rocking  her 
form  to  and  fro — she  was  evidently  the  prey  to  a 
deep  affliction ;  and  I  therefore  wondered  whether 
she  could  form  any  conjecture  relative  to  the 
motive  of  this  outrage,  or  whether  she  had  ob- 
tained into  it  that  insight  of  which  I  myself  was 
utterly  deficient.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  my 
question  was  put  in  too  low  a  tone  for  her  to  hear 
it,  or  whether  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
own  painful  retiectiuns  to  pay  any  heed  to  me; 
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and  I  was  afraid  to  repeat  mj  words  in  a  louder 
tone,  for  fear  of  provoking  some  brutality  on  the 
part  of  the  rufEans  who  bad  us  in  their  power. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  passed  from  the  moment 
when  the  vehicle  had  started ;  and  it  had  the  while 
pursued  its  course  with  undimicishing  rapidity. 
The  men  maintained  an  almost  total  silence;  and 
when  they  did  speak  a  few  words,  it  was  only  in 
a  low  tone  amongst  themselves.  The  dame  had 
gradually  ceased  to  mutter  and  rock  herself  ;  and 
she  now  lay  back  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,  so 
motionlesa  that  one  might  have  taken  her  to  be 
dead,  were  it  not  for  some  faint  sound  of  breathing 
which  came  from  her  lips.  I  should  observe  that 
throughout  this  journey  of  upwards  of  an  hour,  I 
hp.d  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  direction  that  was 
being  taken ;  tor  the  curtain  continued  to  be 
closed,  and  there  was  only  a  little  circular  window 
at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  chaise-cart,  but  in 
the  position  in  which  I  sat  I  could  not  see  out  of 
Kg.  85. — Elles  Perot. 


it.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  hare  been 
of  little  or  no  consequence,  for  if  I  had  seen  that 
we  were  passing  through  a  village  or  hamlet,  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  cry  out,  for  I  knew  that 
I  was  in  the  power  of  a  set  of  desperadoes  who 
would  think  nothing  of  silencing  me  by  means  of 
a  blow  dealt  from  a  heavy  bludgeon. 

At  length — while  I  was  becoming  more  and 
more  lost  in  wonder  in  respect  to  what  our  desti- 
nation could  be,  and  when  we  should  reach  the 
end  of  the  journey — and  while,  too,  all  kinds  of 
painful  misgivings  were  floating  in  my  mind  con- 
cerning the  fate  that  might  be  reserved  for  us— 
the  driver  opened  the  curtain  and  said  something 
to  the  men  who  were  sitting  just  within  it.  For 
the  moment  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  scene 
which  the  broad  round  moon  was  iUuminating :  I 
saw  a  collection  of  buildings — and  in  the  midst  of 
them  there  was  one  object  which  at  once  stru  ck  a 
chord  in  my  memory.     This  was  a  sort  of  round 
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tower  with  a  pointed  roof;  and  I  could  scarcely 
keep  back  an  ejaculation  at  all  the  varied  and 
painful  reminiscences  which  were  thus  suddenly 
excited  in  my  brain ;  for  I  had  now  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  I  was  once  more  to  find  myself  a  pri- 
soner in  the  ruins  of  the  farm-buildings  near 
Petersfield  !  At  the  sftme  instant  Dame  Betty  gave 
an  abrupt  start  as  she  herself  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  same  outline  of  buildings ;  and  she  nudged 
me  with  her  knee,  as  much  as  to  imply  that  our 
destination  was  about  to  be  reached. 

And  it  was  so  :  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  vehicle 
stopped  at  the  entrance  into  the  ruins ;  and  the 
two  ruffians  who  held  the  dame  and  me  in  their 
custody,  commanded  us  "  to  alight— to  be  quick 
about  it— and  not  to  make  any  more  talk,  as  we 
had  done  at  the  outset,  for  that  it  would  be  all 
useless  and  a  mere  waste  of  time." 

I  was  determined  not  to  afford  these  brutal  per- 
sons any  pretext  or  opportunity  for  treating  me 
with  violence  ;  and  I  therefore  at  once  obeyed  the 
mandate  which  was  given,  and  descended  from  the 
chaise-cart.  But  while  doing  so — and  likfiwise 
after  having  alighted — I  surveyed  the  countenance 
of  the  driver  with  more  attention  than  I  had  at 
first  bestowed  upon  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  one  which  might  be  supposed  to  give  promise 
of  good  feeling  or  of  personal  selfishness,  if  either 
could  be  by  any  means  appealed  to.  But  1  saw 
that  the  first  impression  I  had  received  in  refer- 
ence to  ^m  man  was  correct,  and  that  he  was 
altogetheF%3  ill-looking  an  individual  as  the  other 
persons  concerned  in  the  outrage.  It  was  there- 
fore with  a  deep  though  subdued  sigh  that  I  found 
myself  compelled  to  abandon  every  hope  in  that 
quarter.  As  for  Dame  Betty,  she  now  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  followed  me  out  of  the  vehicle  ;  and 
as  the  moonbeams  played  upon  her  countenance, 
they  showed  that  its  expression  was  that  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  diabolically  vindictive  rage  that 
ever  was  pent  up  in  the  human  breast. 

The  moment  she  had  alighted  from  the  chaise* 
cart,  the  driver  handed  down  a  basket  to  the  two 
men  who  remained  with  us :  and  bidding  them 
"  good  night,"  he  whipped  his  horse,  and  the 
equipage  rolled  away.  I  flung  a  hasty  glance 
around,  with  the  last  wild  hope  that  some  way- 
farers might  possibly  be  in  sight :  but  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
ruined  farm-buildings  has  on  a  former  occasion 
been  described  as  exceedingly  lonely — and  not  a 
human  being  now  met  my  eyes  except  Dame 
Betty  and  the  two  ruffians  who  had  us  in  their 
power. 

"This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  the  man  who 
had  all  along  acted  as  spokesman  and  chief  ;  and 
he  began  leading  me  into  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  placed  his  hand  upon  me ; 
but  he  made  me  keep  very  close  behind  him  :  he 
was  evidently  maintaining  the  strictest  watch  over 
me ;  and  I  saw  that  the  slightest  attempt  to 
escape  would  draw  down  his  vengeance  upon  my 
head.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  glanced  behind,  I 
perceived  that  the  second  ruffian  did  keep  a  firm 
grasp  upon  Dame  Betty  ;  but  this  was  most  pro- 
bably to  overcome  her  reluctance  to  proceed,  rather 
than  because  the  man  was  actually  afraid  that 
such  a  poor  decrepid  old  creature. could  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  saving  herself  by  flight. 
We  passed  into  the  midet  of  the  ruins  ;  and  the 


men  conducted  us  towards  that  out-building  which 
has  been  before  described  in  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative,  and  which  evidently  once  served  as  an  oast, 
or  place  for  drying  hops.  We  entered  it  :  we  as- 
cended  the  ricketty  wooden  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  room  where  the  open  trapdoor  was  in  the  ceil- 
ing ;  and  there  we  halted  for  a  few  moments, 
while  one  of  the  men  struck  a  light,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  the  requisite  materials  about  him.  A 
candle  being  lighted,  was  stuck  into  a  bottle  which 
happened  to  be  lying  on  the  floor  ;  and  then  the 
two  ruffians  led  me  and  Dame  Betty  into  the  ad- 
joining room, — the  very  one  which  between  eight 
and  nine  months  back  had  served  as  a  place  of 
imprisonment  for  myself  and  Beda  ! 

"Now,  here  you  are  to  remain  for  the  present," 
said  the  man  who  acted  as  leader.  "  I  can't  tell 
you  exactly  to  a  day  or  an  hour  when  you  will  be 
set  at  liberty;  but  this  much  I  promise — that  if  so 
be  you  keep  yourselves  quiet  and  don't  give  me 
and  my  mat^  here  no  manner  of  unnecessary 
trouble,  you  shan't  be  rendered  very  uncomfortable. 
As  for  your  lives,  nobody  wants  anything  to  do 
with  them  •  and  so  you  may  make  yourselves  easy 
on  that  score.  Look  !  there's  wood  to  liglit  a  fire 
with ;  and  you  shall  have  food  so  soon  as  me  and 
my  pal  here  have  unpacked  the  basket." 

Having  thus  spoken  the  fellow  quitted  the  room, 
followed  by  his  compahion ;  and  then  the  sound  of 
a  bolt  being  driven  into  its  socket  reached  my 
ears. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  it  all  means  ?"  I  now 
quickly  demanded  of  Dame  Betty ;  for  I  was  full 
of  the  most  painful  suspense.  "  Can  it  possibly 
be  that  Mr.  Collingwood  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land  " 

"  No,  no.  Miss !"  interrupted  the  crone,  with 
bitter  accents  :  "  the  present  affair  has  got  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Collingwood  !  It's  very  different 
altogether !" 

"What!"  I  ejaculated:  "you  understand  it? 
you  comprehend  it  all  ?" 

"  The  more  I  strain  my  eyes  to  look,  the  clearer 
it  all  becomes,"  said  tho  dame.  "At  first,  I  confess, 
Miss,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
it  meant;  but  in  a  very  little  while  a  suspicion 
began  to  steal  into  my  mind — and  while  we  were 
pent   up  in  that  chaise   I  reflected    more   and 

more " 

"Well,  well,"  I  ejaculated;  "and  you  say  that 
you  can  now  fathom  the  mystery  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  crone ;  "  and  the  words 
which  that  fellow  has  just  spoken,  confirm  all  my 
suspicions.  He  cannot  tell  us  to  an  hour  or  to  a 
day  how  long  we  are  to  be  confined  here  ! — our 
lives  are  not  in  danger!  No!  no! — it  is  nut  our 
lives,  you  see,  young  Miss,  that  these  villains 
want !  it  is  only  our  liberty  that  is  tor  a  while 
suspended  ! — it  is  our  persons  that  are  detained !" 
"  But  why — why  ?"  I  demanded  impatiently  ; 
for  I  thought  that  Dame  Betty,  who  was  speaking 
with  exceeding  violence  and  fierceness,  would  never 
come  to  the  point. 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  see  ?"  she  ejaculated ;  and  it 
was  almost  a  veritable  yell  of  rago  which  burst 
from  her  lips  :  "you  do  not  understand  it!  Oh, 
how  blind  !  how  stupid  !" 

"  And  how  insensate  of  you,"  I  cried,  "  to 
continue  in  this  strain — still  keeping  me  in  the 
dark " 
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"  Oh,  don't  you  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  it  is 
all  to  prevent  us  from  giving  evidence  to-morrow 
at  the  Old  Bailey !" 

"  Ah !"  I  ejaculated,  as  a  light  now  suddenly 
burst  in  upon  my  btain  ;  and  I  at  once  recognised 
the  probability  of  the  dame's  explanation.  "  Yes, 
yes — it  must  be  so !  That  ill-looking  man — and 
then  Lady  Lilla " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  ?"  quickly  demanded 
Dame  Betty.  "  Speak,  speak  !" — and  she  almost 
stamped  her  foot  with  feverish  impatience.  "Has 
Lady  LiMa  dared  to  interfere " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  this  much,"  I  answered, — 
"  that  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
yesterday  morning,  an  ill-looking  man  was  seen 
loitering  about  in  front  of  my  house " 

"  Well,  well !  was  it  one  of  these  men  ?"  de- 
manded Dame  Betty. 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  responded  :  "  I  did  not  see 
the  maa  yesterday  morning  :  it  was  Beda — the 
faithful  and  sagacious  Beda— and  she  had  her  mis- 
givings  " 

"  But  what  concerning  Lady  Lilla  ?"  asked  the 
dame. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  I  had  left  the  house,"  I 
rejoined,  "a  cab  swept  past  the  postchaise  in 
which  I  travelled  ;  and  Lady  Lilla  Esseudine  was 
in  that  cab.  It  might  have  been  nothing  but  a 
coincidence " 

"  No  !  no  !"  interjected  Dame  Betty  :  "  there 
are  no  such  things  as  coincidences  in  matters  of 
this  sort !  I  never  knew  that  suspicious  circum- 
stances turned  out  to  be  mere  coincidences  !  But 
there  used  to  rage  a  fierce  hatred  betwixt  St.  Clair 
and  Lady  Lilla " 

"Ah  !"  1  interrupted  her;  "surely  your  saga- 
city must  make  you  aware  that  crime  has  its  ex- 
pediency and  its  policy ;  and  there  are  bonds 
which  hold  together  hearts  that  otherwise  throb 
with  mutual  hatred.  It  is  not  three  months 
ago  that  I  myself  beheld  St.  Clair  and  Lady 
Lilla  seated  together  in  the  same  box  at  the 
theatre j" 

"Oh!  it  is  now  all  apparent  enough !"  ejacu- 
lated Dame  Betty,  again  with  a  ferocious  expres- 
sion of  rage  upon  her  haggard,  shrivelled  counte- 
nance :  "it  is  all  clear  enough  ! — that  fair-haired 
Lilla  and  the  handsome  St.  Clair  are  again 
Irieuds!  Oh! — and  am  I  to  be  cheated  of  my 
vengeance " 

"  Peace  !"  I  interrupted  her  ;  for  she  was  now 
giving  vent  to  her  fury  in  accents  that  were  half 
vociferating,  half  screaming.  "  You  know  what 
those  men  told  us — and  therefore  if  you  value 
your  life  you  will  forbear  from  creating  a  disturb- 
ance !  I  am  sure  the  wretches  are  capable  of 
every  atrocity ;  and  if  it  was  from  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  that  they  received  their  instructions, 
these  will  have  been  of  no  mediocre  character. 
But  tell  me,  why  did  you  say  just  now  that  the 
words  which  one  of  the  men  had  spoken,  confirmed 
your  previously  existing  suspicion  that  we  have 
been  carried  off  and  imprisoned  here  to  prevent  us 
from  appearing  at  the  trial  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  the  villein 
St.  Clair's  trial  will  come  on  to-morrow  in  London. 
It  might  be  by  some  accident  postponed  —  and 
therefore  the  intimation  has  been  given  to  us  that 
the  term  of  our  captivity  cannot  be  indicated  to 
a  day  or  to  an  hour.     Oh,   it    is  all  intelligible 


enough  !"  added  the  dame  with  a  cry  of  rage ; 
"  and  Zarah  will  go  unrevenged  !  The  Tillain  St. 
Clair  will  escape  !" 

"  Are  you  confident  of  this  ?"  I  asked.  "Were 
you  not  bound  over  as  a  witness  to  appear  at 
the  trial  ?  —  and  if  you  do  not  answer  to  your 
name,  will  not  the  process  be  ordered  to  stand 
over " 

"  Ridiculous !"  interrupted  the  dame,  with  an 
accent  of  angry  contempt.  "  How  ignorant  yea 
are  upon  such  points?  However,  tow  you  are 
enlightened  a  bit;  for  I  tell  you  that  St. Clair  will 
get  oif— he  will  be  discharged  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character!  The  judge  will  take  care  to 
tell  him  tJiis, — because  he  belongs  to  the  patrician 
order — an  ex-Minister  —  a  leading  statesman— 8 
man  of  reputed  wealth " 

"  Hush  !"  I  interrupted  the  crone,  -whose  voice 
kept  rising  to  a  higher  and  higher  key  until  it 
threatened  to  rend  the  very  walls  themselves  with 
a  pealing  scream,  and  I  was  really  afraid  lest  the 
antjer  of  the  two  ruffian  guards  might  be  excited. 
"  Pray  be  more  cautious ! — for  we  are  in  the  power 
of  lawless  wretches,  and  the  threat  which  was  just 
now  held  out  is  not  the  first  that  ever  met  my  ears 
in  this  room.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  CoUingwood 
gave  vent  to  the  most  horrible  menaces ;  and  if  I 
then  believed— as  in  truth  I  did— that  he  was 
capable  of  putting  them  into  execution,  how  much 
more  readily  ought  I  to  believe  the  same  of  these 
wretches  in  whose  hands  we  now  find  ourselves !" 

"  They  may  as  well  kill  me  at  once  as  inter- 
pose between  me  and  my  vengeance !"  shrieked 
forth  the  dame,  so  that  I  now  thought  she  was 
going  mad.  "  What  else  was  I  living  for  ?— 
what  for  weeks  and  weeks  past  has  been  my  hope 
by  day  and  my  dream  by  night?  Ah!  and  now 
to  have  it  disappointed!— Ob,  it  is  more  than  I 
can  endure !" 

I  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  towards  her,  to 
compel  her  by  some  means  to  hold  her  peace — 
perhaps  even  to  place  my  hand  upon  her  mouth 
— when  the  door  opened,  and  the  two  men  reap- 
peared. 

"  Hold  your  cursed  row,  beldame !"  said  the 
junior  of  the  two, 

"  Here's  bread,  and  meat,  and  butter,  and  tea," 
said  the  other,  who  usually  acted  as  spokesman; 
"  and  you  must  manage  to  make  yourselves  as 
comfortable  as  you  can.  But  if  we  hear  any  more 
screaming  or  shrieking,  my  good  dame " 

"  Let  me  go,  wretches !"  she  vociferated ;  and 
she  produced  upon  my  mind  the  impression  of 
some  wretch  rendered  insane  by  the  reactionary, 
influence  of  her  own  diabolic  spells. 

The   foremost   ruffian   aimed   a   blow  with  his 
'  cudgel  at  the  dame's  head ;   but  she  fortunately 
'shrank  back  in  time;  —  and  I,  rushing  forward, 
exclaimed,    "Coward!    you    would    not   strike    a 
•  woman  ! — an  aged  one,  too,  such  as  she!" 
]      "  Let  her  hold  her  tongue,  then,"  growled  the 
fellow,  with  a  sombre,  sullen   fierceness.     "Why 
does  she  go  on  with  her  aggravating  ways  ? — But 
I  see  you  haven't  lighted  your  fire  !     Well,  you 
can  do  as  you  choose  on  this  point :  it's  no  busi- 
ness of  our'n." 

The  articles  of  food  which  the  men  had  brought 
were  duly  deposited  upon  the  ricketty  old  table ; 
and  then  they  retired— but  not  before  they  had 
bent  another    menacing  look  upon  Dame  Betty, 
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u  much  ae  to  remind  her  of  the  prudence  of 
holding  her  peace.  We  heard  the  bolt  spring  into 
its  socket ;  and  I  whispered  to  the  crone,  "  That 
bolt  has  been  put  up  since  Beda  and  I  were  im- 
prisoned here :  for  then  the  door  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  bar  and  a  piece  of  rope." 

"  And  most  likely  the  bolt  was  put  up  in  the 
course  of  this  very  day,"  rejoined  the  dame ; 
"  for  the  whole  affair  was  evidently  planned  be- 
forehand— and  it  was  all  settled  and  arranged 
where  you  afld  me  were  to  be  locked  up." 

"  And  heaven  help  me,"  I  thought  within  my- 
self, "  at  the  prospect  of  having  such  a  vile  wretch 
as  you  as  my  companion  for  this  night,  and  per- 
haps all  day  to-morrow  !" — and  I  shuddered  at  the 
idea. 

"  However,"  said  the  dame,  who  was  now  speak- 
ing in  a  subdued  and  muttering  tone — for  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  the  ruf&an  with  the  clubstick  had 
evidently  terrified  her, — "however,  I  will  sooner 
or  later  have  vengeance  upon  St.  Clair — and  ven- 
geance upon  Lilla  Essendine  !  Ob,  yes  !  I  must 
yet  see  that  man  mount  the  scaffold ! — I  must  see 
whether  the  white  night-cap  will  as  well  become 
his  head  as  those  masses  of  light  brown  auburn 
hair  !  I  must  see  also  the  perfidious  Lilla  mount 
the  scaffold, — she  with  her  blonde  hair  and  beau- 
tiful complexion — with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 

the  neck  and  shoulders " 

"Silence,  woman!"  I  ejaculated;  "you  shall 
not  give  way  to  such  language  in  my  presence  !  It 
may  be  right  and  proper  to  desire  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  shall  overtake  great  criminals : 
but  there  is  something  shocking   in   the   idea  of 

gloating  in  this  savage  manner " 

"What !  do  you  mean  to  say,"  interrupted  the 
dame,  with  mingled  scorn  and  contempt  in  her 
accents,  "  that  you  have  any  pity  for  that  man  or 

that  woman " 

"2!fo!— I  have  assuredly  no  earthly  reason  to 
bestow  any  pity  upon  them,"  I  interrupted  the 
crone :  "  1  know  that  they  have  proved  the  source 
of  much  rancorous  persecution  against  myself, — 
persecution,  too,  of  which  you,  dame,  have  been 

the  principal  agent " 

"  Well,"  she  interjected  :  "  and  now  too,  at  this 
very  moment  you  are  a  prisoner  on  their  account 
and  at  their  instigation !  St.  Clair  is  in  danger  of 
having  all  his  iniquities  exposed ;  and  Lilla  Essen- 
dine trembles  lest  the  same  storm-cloud  should 
burst  over  her  own  head.  Therefore  she  now  be- 
friends him  ; — and  the  result  is  that  you  and  I  are 
disposed  of  here.  Yes! — they  had  every  reason 
to  get  rid  of  me,"  continued  the  dame,  with  the 
most  intense  acrimoniousness ;  "but  it  certainly  is 
not  quite  so  clear  why  they  should  have  included 
you  in  the  business.  For  surely  by  this  time  they 
have  had  enough  proofs  to  convince  them  how 
meek,  and  mild,  and  forgiving  you  are! — how 
energetic,  bold,  and  decisive  in  some  respects- 
how  feeble-minded,  sentimental,  and  maudlin  in 
others !" 

"  Because  I  do  not  gloat  implacably  over  ideas 
of  vengeance  as  you  do  ?"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat 
angrily  :  and  then  still  more  annoyed  to  think  that 
I  should  have  suffered  myself  to  be  irritated  by  the 
crone's  taunts,  I  said,  "  But  no  matter! — you  may 
think  what  you  choose  of  me ;  for  your  opinion  is 
really  of  the  utmost  indifference." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  interjected  the  crone,  now 


affecting  to  chuckle  for  a  moment,  "  those  two — I 
mean  St.  Clair  and  Lady  Lilla — seem  to  consider 
you  to  be  an  object  of  alarm,  since  they  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  put  you  out  of  the  way  as  well 
as  myself.  But  of  course  I  can  understand  their 
calculations,"  continued  the  dame,  more  seriously  : 
"'  they  apprehended  a  thousand  things  in  reference 
to  you !  Tou  could  tell  certain  tales  of  the  white 
rose ;  and  they  feared  that  because  you  had  not 
gone  forward,  it  was  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
appear  as  a  witness  at  the  tweltth  hour.  And  then, 
too,  they  said  to  themselves  that  though  you  are 
80  kind  and  good-hearted,  yet  that  a  sense  of  duty 
But  what  on  earth  is  the  good,"  the  crone 
interrupted  herself,  "  of  indulging  in  this  sort  of 
speculation  P  Ah  !  the  fellow  told  us  that  we 
ought  to  light  the  fire — and  he  was  right :  for  I 
am  perishing  with  cold  !" 

"  Then  light  it,"  I  said ;  and  I  might  have 
added  that  it  was  the  sinister  fire  of  the  woman's 
evil  passions  which  had  hitherto  rendered  her  in- 
sensible to  the  icy  cold  which  prevailed  in  that 
room. 

And  I  too  was  now  suddenly  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  this  glacial  atmosphere  which  was 
environing  me :  but  I  had  hitherto  failed  to  per- 
ceive it  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  of  my 
feelings, — an  excitement  which  had  been  sustained 
by  tLie  rapid  colloquy  with  the  old  woman.  She 
now  lighted  the  fire  :  and  seating  herself  on  an  old 
garden-basket  which  was  in  the  room,  and  which 
she  turned  upside  down  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
as  a  stool,  she  stretched  forth  her  skinny  fingers  to 
catch  the  genial  warmth  which  the  fire  gave  forth. 


CHAPTEE    ex. 

THE   BILLET. 

Thus  was  it  that  I  again  found  myself  a  prisoner 
in  tills  apartment  belonging  to  tiie  ruins  of  the 
farm- buildings  !  But  on  the  former  occasion  what 
a  different  companion  had  I! — the  amiable,  the 
faithful,  and  the  beautiful  Beda  !  Kow  my  com- 
panion was  a  horrible  ugly  old  harridan  who  so  far 
from  having  aught  loveable  in  her  character,  hud 
everything  that  was  detestable.  She  was  a  woman 
stained  with  crime;  and  though  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  she  had  been  serving  my  pur- 
poses in  a  good  cause,  yet  this  was  far  trom  sulfi- 
cient  to  atone  for  all  her  past  iniquities,  or  to 
subdue  the  sense  of  loathing  which  tor  so  many 
reasons  I  experienced  at  having  such  a  com- 
panion. 

As  for  the  room  itself,  the  reader  is  already 
aware  of  the  miserable  nature  of  its  appointmencs, 
— an  old  bedstead,  an  old  rickctty  tuble,  a  couple  of 
chairs,  only  one  of  which  was  now  serviceable  ;— 
and  the  aspect  of  the  place  seemed  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  when  first  I  saw  it  between 
eight  and  nine  months  back.  There  were  the  two 
windows,  both  barred— one  still  having  the  wooden 
trap-door  which  Black  Ned  had  put  up  against  it 
to  serve  as  a  shutter— and  the  other  having  a  little 
dingy  piece  of  green  baize  hung  up  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  curtain.  The  walls  all  soiled  and  stained 
with  the  damp — the  ceiling  breaking  in  from  the 
same  cause — the  dirt  collected   upon  the  floor — 
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and  the  cold  draughts  which  penetrated  from  everj 
tide,  all  combined  to  render  the  room  as  utterly 
cheerless  as  possible,  and  to  aggravate  the  intense 
misery  that  1  experienced  from  finding  mvseif 
placed  in  such  a  position.  For  even  if  I  aver'eu 
my  eyes  from  those  walls,  or  from  that  wretched 
bedstead,  or  from  the  windows— the  one  with  the 
wooden  shutter,  and  the  other  with  the  green 
blind — what  object  met  my  view  ?  The  hideous 
hag,  Dame  Betty,  sitting  over  the  fire,  giving  way  to 
her  reflections,  and  perhaps  forgetting  at  the  time 
that  I  was  present  there  at  all ! 

I  had  very  little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  crone 
had  bit  upon  the  right  solntion  of  that  which  was 
at  first  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that  she  had  accu- 
rately conjectured  the  cause  of  our  arrest  and  de- 
tention. I  therefore  entertained  little  or  no  fear 
for  my  life :  I  did  not  think  that  tl.is  was  in  any 
peril.  But  my  liberty— Ab,  that  might  be  sus- 
pcnded  for  two  or  three  days !  It  seemed  a  per> 
feet  age!— and  to  be  passed  in  such  a  place,  and  in 
such  companionship  !  Besides,  poor  Beda  would 
bo  full  of  anxiety  and  suspense  at  neither  see- 
ing nor  bearing  from  me ;  for  I  had  promised  to 
write  if  I  did  not  return  wi'bin  a  certain  time. 
And  then  too,  the  tidings  of  the  outrage  committed 
on  the  high  road  might  be  conveyed  to  Kelvedon 
Hall;  and  in  what  an  agony  of  suspense  would 
Hermione  be  plunged  !  Ob,  for  numerous  reasons 
apart  from  any  selGsh  personal  considerations,  I 
bitterly  deplored  this  loss  of  my  liberty! 

Some  time  had  passed  alter  Dame  Betty  bad 
lighted  the  fire,  and  she  at  length  slowly  turned 
her  regards  towards  the  table  on  which  the  men 
bad  left  the  provisions. 

"Well,"  she  muttered,  in  a  tone  that  was  just 
audible,  though  she  did  not  seem  to  be  purposely 
addressing  her  speech  to  me,  "  there's  no  use  in 
starving  oneself.  Famishing  «ill  not  give  me 
my  vengeance  one  hour  the  earlier,  or  procure  my 
liberation  one  moment  the  sooner.  Do  you  mean 
to  eat.  Miss  ?"  she  inquired,  now  turning  her  re> 
gards  upon  me. 

"  No,"  I  replied :  "  I  have  not  the  faintest  ap- 
petite." 

"  Perhaps  you  dined  later  than  I  did,"  re- 
sponded the  crone  ;  "  and  no  doubt  you  dined 
better  at  the  Kail  than  I  did  at  the  aie-hoase.  I 
say,  Misa  " — and  now  her  voice  sank  to  the  lowest 
possible  tone  that  could  be  heard, — *'  do  you  think 
there  is  a  chance  of  making  our  escape  P  You 
did  it  once,  you  know " 

"  Yes — but  it  was  under  different  circum- 
■tances,"  I  responded.  "  Toere  was  only  your 
adherent  Black  >'cd  to  deal  with  in  the  ^nt  in- 
stance ;  and  then  too,  Beda  was  a  moat  valuable 
aaaistant " 

"Yes,  yes— and  I  am  useless!"  interrupted  the 
dame,  nith  accents  of  irritability  and  petulaikce  : 
"  I  am  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  !  But  the 
windows,  lliLi? — the  windows?  Do  bestir  your- 
self!" 

"If  I  thought  there  was  any  use  in  bestirring 
myself,"  I  said,  "  rest  assured  that  I  should  not 
remain  sitting  listlessly  here.  As  for  the  windows, 
yob  ought  to  know  full  well  that  they  are  barred — 
for  .it  waa  you  who  sent  me  and  Beda  into  capti- 
vity Here-——" 

"I  know  it — I  knov  it,"  ejaculated  the  crone; 
"  and  you  seem  to  talk,  'ilia   1\tcj,  as   if  you 


fancied  that  this  was  a  very  just  retribution  which 
has  now  befallen  me." 

"  I  certainly  might  enunciate  such  a  moral  in 
respect  to  yourself,"  I  answered.  "  Our  evil  deeda 
very  often  redound  upon  our  own  beads,  and  we 
suffer  the  same  penalties  which  we  have  unjustly 
and  wickedly  inflicted  upon  others.  It  is  however 
useless  for  me  to  preach  seriously  to  you  in  your 
present  state  of  mind.  You  have  suddenly  began 
to  dream  of  an  escape  ;  but  as  if  all  your  own 
sagacity  and  ingenuity  were  paralyze<l,  you  appeal 
to  me." 

"Yes:  you  are  young — you  are  vigorous — you 
are  full  of  strength  and  intelligence,"  interjected 
the  dame  :   "  joii  surely  could  do  something  I" 

"  What    can   we    do  ?      JJid  you    not   trust  to 

these  walli  and  these  bars  when  you  sent  me  and 

Beda  as  prisoners  hither  ?     And  if  we  had  been 

I  watched  by  two   men   instead  of  ene,    we  never 

'  could  have  made  oar  escape.     Now  there  are  two 

I  men  here " 

"  I  have  been  listening,"  said  the  crone,  "  in 
:  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whereabouts  in  the 
I  building  they  are.  It  is  my  opinion  they  are  in 
I  the  room  below." 

I      "  And  that  likewise  is  my  belief,"  I  said  ;  "  be- 

!  cause  I  distinctly  heard  them  descend  the  staircase 

after  they  left  us  just  now  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 

an  odour  of  tobacco  ascending  from  below." 

(       "  The  very  circumstances  which  led  me  to  sns- 

!  pect,"  cried  the  dame,  "  that  they  are  downstairs!" 

"  And  rest  assured  that  they  are  upon  the  alert," 

i  I  said.     "  We  cannot  force  this  door — we  cannot 

!  break  away  the  bars  from  the  windows — we  are 

I  utterly  without  the  means  of  escape  !" 

Dame  Betty  made  no  answer ;  but  I  saw  that 
,  an  expression  of  deep  concentrated  rage  came  over 
i  her  countenance, — thus  showing  with  what  strong 
feelings  she  was  compelled  to  admit  unto  herself 
'  th?  truth   of  my   observations.     S.ie   resumed  her 
.  seat,  from  whicii  she  had  arisen  when  first  speak- 
!  ing  of  an  escape ;  and  again  she  hung  over  the 
I  fire,  her  lean  hands  extended  and  br  fiagers  all 
stretched   out    separately.     A    considerable    time 
I  once  more  passed  in  silence, — during  which  I  made 
a  variety  of  reflections  upon  the  circumstances  of 
i  the  present  adventure.      Amongst  other  facts  I 
'  could  not  help  noticing  thia  one, — that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  rob  me  of  my  purse  nor  of  the 
jewellery    that    I    bad   about   my   person.      The 
I  ruffians  had  not  as  yet  shown  themselves  as  rob- 
bers ;  but   I  bad  much  rather  that  they  should 
have  done  this  and  left  me  my  liberty.     And  then, 
'  loo,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  unwavering 
'  steadfastness  with  which  the  bribe  I  had  offered 
I  was  refused  by  the  man  who  Lad  me  in  his  cos- 
I  tody.     No  doubt  the  desperadoes  had  been  asaured 
'  that  whatsoever  bribe  I  might  offer  would  only  be 
!  intended  as  a  snare ;  but  still  I  felt  convinced  that 
a  very  heavy  reward  indeed  must  have  been  en- 
sured to  them  for  their  present  proceeding  in  order 
that  so  stern  a  negative  should  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  answer  to  my  proposition.     And  there 
was  another  subject  which  forced  itself  upon  my 
thoughts:    namely,   that   it  was   indeed   a   most 
righteous  retribution  that  Dame  Betty  should  now 
find  herself  a  captive  in  the  very  place  where  she 
had  caused  Beda  and  myself  to  be  imprisoned  and 
where  for  several  hours  we  were  actually  in  terror 
for  our  lives ! 
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But  I  will  not  dwell  at  unnecessary  length  on 
the  various  topics  of  my  meditations  during  an- 
other long  interval  of  silence  which  now  prevailed. 
At  length  Dame  Betty,  who  had  apparently  for- 
gotten her  previous  intention  of  having  something 
to  eat,  rose  from  her  position  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  approached  the  table.  She  cut  herself  a  slice 
of  bread,  mumbling  something  all  the  time ;  and  I 
fancied  that  what  she  said  chiefly  consisted  of 
maledictions  against  Edwin  St.  Clair  and  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine.  Returning  to  the  fire-place,  she 
began  to  toast  her  bread ;  but  I  still  experienced 
not  the  slightest  inclination  for  food — and  I  re- 
mained seated  at  a  distance  from  the  crone,  for  I 
loathed  her  too  much  to  give  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  an  approach  to  that  familiar  companion- 
ship which  under  other  circumstances— I  mean  if 
the  woman  herself  had  been  different  from  what 
she  was — would  possibly  have  been  established  be- 
tween us  by  the  nature  of  our  position.  I  looked 
at  my  watch:  it  was  now  midnight.  The  time  had 
passed  away  more  rapidly  than  I  had  anticipated. 
It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  the  outrageous 
attack  was  made  upon  the  postcbaise ;  it  was  past 
nine  when  the  covered  cart  brought  Dame  Betty 
and  myself  to  the  ruined  farm-buildings.  Up- 
wards of  two  hours  and  a  half  had  therefore 
elapsed  since  our  introduction  into  the  wretched 
room  where  I  now  found  myself  in  company  with 
that  harridan. 

I  was  seated  near  the  window :  it  was  that 
window  which  had  the  little  dingy  curtain,  and 
which,  as  I  well  remembered,  looked  out  upon  the 
court-yard  and  the  straw-yard  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  Not  many  minutes  after  I  had  looked 
at  my  watch,  the  idea  began  to  steal  into  my  mind 
that  I  heard  some  very  low  yet  just  perceptible 
sound  in  respect  to  that  window  to  which  I  am 
alluding.  I  turned  my  head  and  listened — but 
without  immediately  lifting  the  curtain.  And  now, 
as  I  held  my  breath  suspended,  I  acquired  the 
certainty  that  the  window  (which  consisted  of  two 
small  frames,  whereof  one  was  made  to  slide  over 
the  other)  was  being  moved  in  its  setting.  Now, 
what  could  this  mean  ?  For  an  instant  I  was 
seized  with  a  cold  tremor :  but  it  immediately 
passed  away  as  the  conviction  smote  me  that 
treachery  could  scarcely  be  presenting  itself 
through  such  an  avenue.  If  the  men  wanted  to 
murder  us,  there  was  the  door  for  them  to  enter : 
and  besides,  the  window  was  barred.  If  they 
wanted  to  listen  to  our  discourse,  they  might  have 
crept  up  to  the  door :  it  was  not  so  deficient  in 
chinks  nor  so  well  adjusted  in  its  framework  as  to 
prevent  those  villains  from  becoming  either  eye- 
witnesses or  ear-witnesses  df  what  was  passing 
within.  Then,  inasmuch  as  I  was  now  assured 
that  no  treachery  was  likely  to  be  impending  from 
the  region  of  the  window,  t^e  thought  struck  me 
that  some  friendly  intervention  might  be  at  hand, 
I  looked  round :  I  became  aware  that  the  curtain 
Lad  not  been  so  completely  closed  over  the  window 
as  to  prevent  any  one  who  had  climbed  up  thereto, 
from  seeing  into  the  rootn.  And  if  some  one  had 
indeed  clambered  up,  tho  individual,  whoever  it 
might  be,  could  discern  Dame  Betty  as  well  as 
myself;  and  all  the  precautions  which  were  now 
being  taken  might  be  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating with  me  only,  and  not  with  the  old  gipsy 
harridan. 


As  these  reflections  passed  through  my  mind — 
and  as  at  the  same  time  a  conviction  was  now  estab- 
lished within  me  that  the  window  was  really  being 
slowly  and  carefully  moved  sideways  in  its  frame- 
work, especially  as  I  felt  a  cold  draught  coming  in 
upon  me — I  resolved  to  shape  my  own  actions  in 
accordance  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  pruden- 
tial course  that  was  being  adopted  by  the  operator 
without.  And  then  an  idea  struck  me.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  one  of  the  two  ruffians,  who  now  felt 
himself  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  me  and 
accept  the  bribe,  but  who  was  acting  unknown  to 
his  companion,  and  who  also  wished  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  from  Dame  Betty  ?  As  for  the 
crone  herself,  she  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
making  toast  in  front  of  the  fire ;  and  she  was  so 
seated  that  she  did  not  observe  mo  nor  the  window 
against  which  I  was  placed. 

Immense  and  very  acute  was  the  suspense  which 
for  some  minutes  I  endured ;  for  I  was  utterly  un- 
able to  settle  my  mind  to  any  positive  conjecture 
as  a  solution  of  the  mystery  that  was  now  passing. 
At  length  the  curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and  a 
hand  was  thrust  in  at  the  window.  That  hand 
held  a  note,  which  I  quickly  took;  and  the  hand 
was  instantaneously  withdrawn,  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  paced  three  or  four  times  to  and  fro  in 
the  room,  so  as  to  divert  Dame  Betty's  attention 
from  any  sound  that  she  might  possibly  have 
heard,  inasmuch  as  it  was  with  a  somewhat  un- 
guarded  movement — a  start  of  joyous  hopefulness, 
that  I  had  almost  snatched  rather  than  calmly 
taken  possession  of  that  note.  But  the  dame  kept 
her  position  at  the  fire,  and  evidently  had  not 
been  disturbed.  The  candle  was  burning  in  a 
bottle  upon  the  mantel;  and  having  taken  those 
few  turns,  I  approached  the  table  on  which  the 
food  was  placed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
myself  to  some  of  it.  By  these  means  I  placed 
myself  with  my  back  towards  the  dame,  and  yet 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  enabled  to  read  the 
billet  by  the  light  shed  from  the  mantel.  With 
what  a  beating  heart  did  I  now  proceed  to  examine 
that  note !  It  was  written  in  pencil ;  the  hand 
was  a  bold  round  one ;  and  on  glancing  at  the 
name,  I  was  still  more  agreeably  surprised,  and 
startled  with  a  still  more  thrilling  joyousness  than 
before,  on  beholding  the  signature — William 
Laednee.  The  contents  of  the  note  were  as  fol- 
low:— 

"  I  am  here.  Miss  Percy,  ready  to  assist  you  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  if  needful,  to  risk  my 
life  in  your  service.  There  are  three  men  in  tho 
room  below.  There  were  two  at  first;  but  a  third 
has  just  arrived.  I  listened  without  being  per- 
ceived ;  and  I  overheard  him  say  to  his  companions, 
immediately  on  his  entry,  that  it  liad  been  made 
all  right  with  the  postilion. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  woman,  Dame 
Betty,  is  put  up  in  the  room  to  watch  you,  or 
whether  she  is  as  much  a  prisoner  as  you  are. 
Neither  do  I  know  whether  matters  so  stand  that 
you  would  like  me  to  go  off  at  once  and  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  constables  at  Petersfield;  or 
whether  it  better  suits  your  views  that  I  should 
labour  by  some  other  means  to  effect  your  rescue. 
Therefore,  I  have  taken  this  course  to  ascertain 
what  you  desire.  If  you  wish  me  to  go  off  at  once 
to  Petersfield,  be  so  kind  as  to  lift  the  window- 
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blind  up  suddenly  and  drop  it  again :  I  shall 
understand  the  sii^nal.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
;fou  wish  me  to  adopt  some  other  means  so  as  to 
effect  your  release  without  the  chanca  of  noise  and 
exposure,  be  so  kind  as  to  lift  up  the  corner  of  the 
curtaingently  three  times.  Or  again,  if  you  wish 
to  giveme  a  few  whispered  instructions  (in  which 
case  I  shall  suppose  that  Dame  Betty  is  a  prisoner 
along  with  you,  and  therefore  will  help  rather  than 
binder)  be  so  good  as  to  wave  your  kerchief  out  of 
the  window  for  an  instant.  I  will  manage  to  creep 
up  again  with  but  little  risk  of  discovery  on  the  part 
of  the  three  men  in  the  room  below. 

"  Your  humble  but  devoted  servant, 

"  William  Lakdnee." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  William  La"dner'3 
note ;  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy  at  the 
certainty  of  such  friendly  aid  being  nigh  at  hand. 
I  hastily  deliberated  with  myself  for  a  few  instants 
in  respect  to  the  course  that  I  should  adopt ;  and 
then  I  decided  on  communicating  to  Dame  Betty 
the  incident  which  had  just  occurred. 

"Hush!"  I  said,  advancing  towards  her  j  "do 
not  give  vent  to  any  loud  ejaculation  !  There  is 
hope  I  This  billet  has  just  been  thrust  in  at  the 
window.     Bead  it ! — it  explains  itself!" 

The  dame  for  a  moment  surveyed  me  with  as- 
tonishment; but  her  countenance  quickly  bright- 
ened up— she  snatched  the  billet  from  my  hand 
and  greedily  ran  her  eyes  over  its  contents. 

"  William  Lardner  ?"  she  said.  "  Why,  that 
must  be  the  young  man  at  Bamsgate " 

"  Yes — who  saved  my  life,"  I  interjected,  "  when 
St.  Clair  planned  and  prepared  the  diabolical 
stratagem  in  reference  to  the  yacht.  But  of  that 
no  matter!  You  may  judge  whether  the  youth 
is  trustworthy  by  that  letter,  which  he  has  written 
doubtless  by  the  aid  of  the  moonlight — and  by 
the  risk  he  is  running  at  the  bands  of  these  ruffians 
below." 

"  Yes,  yes — he  is  faithful !  that  is  evident,  Miss 
Percy !"  said  the  dame.  "And  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  ?" 

"For  my  part,"  I  answered,  " I  think  the  best 
and  the  shortest  mode  is  to  make  the  first  sig- 
nal  " 

"  That  he  may  fetch  the  constables  from  Peters- 
field  ?"  interjected  Dame  Betty.  "Yes,  yes  I  to 
be  sure !  The  shortest  plan  is  the  best !  Anything 
so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  get  up  to  London  in 
time " 

"  Enough !"  I  said.  "  It  is  agreed,  therefore, 
that  the  first  signal  shall  be  made." 

Scarcely  had  I  thus  spoken,  when  a  sudden 
ejaculation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  ruffians  down 
stairs  reached  the  ears  of  Dame  Betty  and  myself. 
It  was  a  terrible  curse,  coupled  with  the  words, 
"A  spy!" — and  then  there  was  a  rush  of  several 
footsteps  from  the  doorway  forming  the  entrance 
into  the  oast. 

"He  is  discovered  !"  I  cried,  almost  frantic  and 
desperate  with  alarm :  and  I  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

Tearing  aside  the  curtain,  I  looked  out.  The 
moon  was  shining  gloriously  ;  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  some  one — who  I  felt  assured 
must  be  William  Lardner— leaping  over  the  gate 
leading  from  the  court-yard  into  the  road  that 
separated  it  from  the  straw-yard.     The  three  men 


were  in  full  pursuit.  Dame  Betty  was  quickly  by 
my  side;  and  she  ejaculated,  "Oh,  they  will  take 
him  !   they  will  take  him  I" 

"No! — look  how  he  runs!"  I  cried.  There! 
he  speeds  along  the  road  ! — he  is  gaining  ground  ! 
he  will  outstrip  his  pursuers  ! — Oh,  no  !  he  will  be 
taken,  and  we  are  lost !" 

"  Perdition !"  muttered  Dame  Betty  in  a  low 
but  concentrated  voice  of  mingled  rage  and  disap- 
pointment ;  and  she  struck  her  crutch  forcibly 
upon  the  flooring  of  the  apartment. 

The  sudden  turn  which  was  so  disastrously  given 
to  the  hopeful  prospects  of  our  cause,  arose  from 
William  Lardner  falling  headlong  all  in  a  moment, 
as  if  he  had  tripped  over  something  in  his  path,  or 
else  been  smitten  a  blow  by  an  invisible  hand. 
There  he  lay — I  knew  not  whether  he  had  stunned 
himself  by  the  fall,  or  whether  he  had  been  stricken 
down  by  apoplexy  !  But  certain  it  was  that  there 
he  fell,  and  there  he  lay  motionless ;  and  in  a  very 
few  instants  the  pursuers  were  upon  him.  They 
raised  him  up  :  the  flood  of  moonlight  enabled  me 
and  Dame  Betty  to  perceive  that  he  lay  like  one 
dead  in  their  arms;  and  they  evidently  examined 
him  attentively  for  nearly  a  minute.  Tben  they 
carried  him  hurriedly  along  the  road,  retracing 
their  way  to  the  gate ;  and  as  they  entered  the 
court-yard,  I  cried  out,  "  Let  me  minister  to  the 
unfortunate  young  man  !  Surely  you  will  not  let 
him  die " 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  Miss!"  growled  forth 
the  individual  whom  I  have  all  along  denominated 
the  spokesman  of  the  trio.  "  This  is  serious 
enough,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  remain 
quiet,  you'll  find  that  it's  no  child's  play  that  we 
are  engaged  in,  and  that  some  of  the  threats  we 
held  out  just  now  will  be  put  into  execution." 

"  I  care  not  for  your  threats !"  I  cried  ;  "  you 
may  do  your  worst !  I  will  not  remain  here  with- 
out raising  a  voice  when  a  fellow-creature  is  per- 
haps dying  for  want  of  the  services  that  we  can 
render  !" 

"  Let  her  talk  on !"  exclaimed  another  of  the 
men  :  "  she  must  know  it's  all  of  no  use — and  if 
she  don't  know  it,  she'll  very  soon  find  it  out." 

"  At  all  events,"  I  said,  now  recovering  suffi- 
ciently from  the  excitement  of  my  feelings  to*per- 
ceive  how  utterly  useless  it  indeed  was  to  beat  the 
air  with  words  which  had  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  irritating  the  ruffians, — "  at  all  events  I  beseech 
you  to  treat  that  young  man  with  kindness — 
to  show  him  such  attentions  as  ho  may  re- 
quire  " 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right  enow  !"  growled  the  prin- 
cipal ruffian  :  "  he'll  come  to  soon  enough.  And 
precious  lucky  he  tripped  at  the  moment  ha  did  ; 
for  I  was  just  on  the  very  point  of  sending  a 
brace  of  bullets  after  him." 

"  And  I  had  got  my  barkers  ready,"  added  an- 
other of  the  desperadoes. 

"  Wretches!"  I  inwardly  ejaculated. 

As  they  approached  the  building,  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  obtain  a  view  of  William  Lardner's  coun- 
tenance as  he  was  being  borne  onward  by  th« 
three  men ;  and  now  a  cry  of  horror  burst  from  my 
lips  as  I  caught  sight  of  a  dark  stain  upon 
his  forehead — a  stain  which  instinct  even  moro 
than  my  own  vision  at  once  told  me  was  blood. 

"  He  is  wounded!"  I  ejaculated  :  "  he  haa  hurt 
himself  aeriously .'    Perhaps  he  is  killed  !     I  be- 
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seech  you   to  let   me  attend    to   him  for  a  few 

minutes  !     I  do  not  ask  to  he  set  at  liberty 1 

will  make  no  attempt  to  escape " 

"  I  suppose  the  young  chap  is  the  lady's  lover  ?'*• 
said  one  of  the  fellows  ;  and  his  two  comrades 
joined  in  his  own  coarse  laugh  at  the  brutal  jest. 

"  He  is  a  worthy  youth  in  whom  I  am  certainly 
interested !"  I  indignantly  exclaimed  ;  for  I  felt 
that  in  my  agitation  and  alarm  on  his  behalf  I 
had  gone  too  far  in  avowing  a  knowledge  of  him 
to  be  able  to  retract  or  to  use  any  subterfuge  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  being  believed.  "  But  you 
may  think  what  you  choose,  provided  that  you  will 
only  for  a  few  minutes  play  a  humane  part " 

"I  think,  Miss  Percy,"  answered  the  spokes- 
man, in  a  mocking  tone,  "  me  and  my  mates  will 
prove  quite  good  enough  nurses  for  the  young 
chap ;  and  so  you  needn't  be  under  any  alarm,  I 
can  assure  you." 

They  now  passed  with  their  burden  into  the 
doorway  on  the  same  side  of  the  building  where 
the  window  was  situated  from  which  I  was  look- 
ing ;  and  the  unconscious  form  of  poor  William 
Lardner  was  lost  to  my  view. 

"  That  chance  of  escape  is  over !"  I  said,  with  a 
profound  sigh,  as  I  turned  towards  Dame  Betty. 

Her  whole  countenance  was  distorted  with  rage, 
disappointment,  and  grief :  she  literally  wrung  her 
hands  as  she  ejaculated,  "  Everything  goes  against 
us  !  It  is  destined  that  Zarah  shall  be  unavenged, 
and  St.  Clair  shall  escape  !" 

"  It  is  indeed  most  unfortunate  !— most  unfor- 
tunate !"  I  murmured  to  myself.  "  What  a 
fatality!  But  Ah  !  William's  note  must  be 
burnt !" — and  I  hastened  to  commit  it  to  the 
flames. 

"  How  could  he  have  found,"  inquired  Dame 
Betty,  as  if  suddenly  inspired  by  another  hope, 
"  that  you  were  here  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  I  responded.  "  But  one  thing  is 
very  certain, — and  this  is  that  I  may  behold  in  his 
presence  the  forecasting  prudence  and  precaution 
of  my  faithful  Beda." 

"  And  perhaps  Beda  herself  may  be  at  hand 
somewhere  ?"  ejaculated  the  dame ;  "  perhaps  she 
may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  and  there  is  yet 
another  chance  !  What  do  you  think,  Miss  ?" 
and  the  old  woman  was  quivering  with  impatience 
and  suspense. 

"  No,"  I  rejoined,  after  only  a  very  few  mo- 
ments' reflection :  "  it  is  by  no  means  probable  ! 
Beda  would  not  have  come  alone  with  William — 
she  is  to0  prudent  and  modest.  She  evidently 
sent  him  to  be  upon  the  look-out " 

"Ah!  then  all  is  lest !" — and  Dame  Betty,  re- 
turning to  her  seat  before  the  fire,  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro,  giving  utterance  to  low  moans  and 
mutterings,  uniil  at  length  her  head  fell  com- 
pletely forward  on  her  bosom,  as  if  she  were  a 
child  sobbing  herself  to  sleep. 

I  thought  that  she  might  fall  into  the  fire :  I 
accordingly  touched  her  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
bade  her  lie  down.  She  adopted  my  advice — 
hobbled  to  the  bed  —  threw  herself  en  it  —  and 
drawing  the  coverlid  •ver  her,  was  soon  buried  in 
a  sleep  in  which  all  her  sense  of  rage  and  affliction 
was  for  the  time  doubtless  lost. 

I  returned  to  the  window  and  listened ;  but  I 
could  not  hear  the  sound  of  any  human  voice. 
The  cold  night  air  of  December  was  penetrating 


like  a  succession  of  ice-shafts,  and  the  chill  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.  I 
closed  the  window — drew  the  curtain  over  it — and 
went  and  sat  down  before  the  fire,  painfully  won- 
dering  how  it  fared  with  poor  William  Lard- 
ner. 

Time  passed  on — all  continued  silent— and  I 
still  sat  in  front  of  the  fire.  Fortunately  there 
was  ample  fuel  to  replenish  the  grate;  and  I 
therefore  sufiered  no  longer  from  the  cold.  Every 
now  and  then  I  rose  and  walked  a  few  times 
across  the  room  to  give  exercise  to  my  limbs :  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  that  night 
was  passed  in  the  chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  I 
did  not  once  close  my  eyes  in  slumber  :  I  did  not 
even  so  much  as  experience  the  slightest  drowsi- 
ness; but  broad  awake  did  I  remain  while  the 
old  dame  continued  to  slumber  soundly  upon  the 
bed.  At  length  the  dawn  of  the  wintry  morning 
began  to  glimmer  :  I  drew  back  the  little  window 
curtain;  and  Dame  Betty  presently  woke  up.  Sbe 
at  once  asked  if  anything  fresh  had  occurred ;  but 
I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  fierceness 
of  look,  as  if  she  were  almost  prepared  to  wreak 
her  spite  upon  7ne,  "  I  care  not  what  happens 
or  what  becomes  of  me— or  of  you— or  any  one 
else ;  for  my  enemies  have  prevailed,  and  this  day 
will  St.  Clair  go  forth  into  the  world  again — 
acquitted— discharged  with  unblemished  charac- 
ter  " 

"  Be  not  so  hasty  in  rushing  to  conclusions,"  I 
said ;  "  for  though  your  language  and  demeanour 
seem  now  to  be  but  little  conciliatory  towards 
myself,  I  will  nevertheless  remind  you " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady  !"  interrupted  the  old 
crone,  "  you  must  forgive  me  !  I  felt  almost  be- 
side myself — I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you " 

"Well,  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,"  lob- 
served,  with  more  or  less  good-nature  in  my  tone 
and  look  ;  for  much  as  in  my  heart  I  loathed  her, 
I  nevertheless  wished  to  keep  on  what  might  be 
called  a  good  understanding  with  the  dame  on 
account  of  the  work  which  was  yet  unfinished  in 
reference  to  Lady  Kelvedon.  "  Do  you  not  reflect 
that  the  moment  you  are  liberated  hence,  you 
may  repair  to  London — ^you  may  address  yourself 
to  a  magistrate — you  may  circumstantially  nar- 
rate the  reasons  which  prevented  you  from  at- 
tending at  the  Old  Bailey  this  day  ? — and  inas- 
much as  a  foul  conspiracy  has  been  entered  into 
in  order  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice,  measures 
will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  bring  the  guilty  St. 
Clair  again  to  trial,  and  with  perhaps  a  very 
different  result !" 

Scarcely  were  these  words  spoken,  when  an 
ironical  laugh — but  one  that  was  full  of  the 
strange  sweet  music  of  that  voice  which  was  so 
familiar  to  my  ear — rang  through  the  room. 
Both  Dame  Betty  and  myself  started  and  flung 
our  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  towards 
which  our  backs  had  been  previously  turned ;  and 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine  stood  before  us.  We  had 
not  heard  the  door  open  :  the  bolt  had  evidently 
been  drawn  back  with  the  utmost  naiselessness,  si) 
that  her  ladyship  might  thus  play  the  part  of  an 
eavesdropper — which  she  had  done ;  for  as  that 
musical  laugh  rvlled  away,  she  said,  as  if  speaking 
in  a  tune  of  tho  most  good-tempered  raillery, 
"  No,  no,  my  dear  Eilen ! — we  are  not  guitti  so 
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foolish  and  sbort-witted  on  our  side  as  to  allow 
such  advantages  to  be  retained  on  your'sP 

I  had  already  assumed  an  air  of  cold  haughty 
indignation ;  and  when  Lady  Lilla  addressed  me 
thus  familiarly  by  my  Christian  name,  I  felt  the 
blood  glowing  upon  my  cheeks— and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  vent  to  some  angry  rebuke,  when  it 
struck  me  that  I  had  better  for  the  present  play 
altogether  the  part  of  a  listener,  and  hear  what  she 
might  have  to  say.  And  before  I  continue  a  de- 
scription of  this  scene,  I  must  observe  that  never 
perhaps  bad  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  wore  a  dark  velvet  bonnet,  which  contrasted 
with  the  long  luxuriant  ringlets  of  that  light  hair 
which  I  have  previously  described  as  flaxen  min- 
gled with  pale  amber,  and  shining  with  that  rich 
gloss  which  generally  belongs  only  to  the  auburn 
hue.  She  was  handsomely  dressed  in  all  respects,  and 
No.  86. — Eliex  Peecx. 


wore  costly  furs.  There  was  a  sunny  light  shining  in 
her  large  beautiful  blue  eyes  ;  smiles  were  upon  her 
lips  of  vivid  vermilion ;— and  altogether  she  looked 
as  if  she  were  come  upon  some  errand  of  benevo- 
lence, humanity,  and  goodness,  instead  of  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  outrages  which  had 
been  perpetrated  against  the  old  gipsy-woman  and 
myself.  And  there  she  stood,  near  the  threshold 
of  the  door, — her  tall  form  full  of  elegance  and 
grace,  just  as  if  she  were  paying  a  visit  of  the 
kindliest  courtesy,  and  as  if  she  expected  to  be 
greeted  by  friends  whom  her  presence  enlivened 
and  rejoiced  !  Her  self-possession  was  immense  : 
the  ease  with  which  she  threw  the  gloss  of  the 
most  lady-like  gracefulness  over  her  hardihood^ 
the  facility  with  which  she  rendered  her  very 
effrontery  agreeable,  so  to  speak,  by  an  air  ex- 
quisitely well-bred, — ail  served  to  astonish  and 
almost  to  bewilder !     And  then,  too,  as  she  stood 
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there,  it  really  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  the  being  who  was  alike  so  handsome  and  so 
beautiful  —  and  in  whose  countenance  there  ap- 
peared to  be  so  much  genuine  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression— it  seemed  impossible,  I  say,  to  believe 
that  this  woman  of  transcending  attractions  was 
a  very  fiend  of  wickedness,  possessing  a  heart 
capable  of  every  iniquity !  Such  however  I  knew 
her  to  be;  and  therefore  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  I  was  dazzled  by  her  appearance  as  she  burst 
upon  my  siiiht,  more  superbly  handsome  with  her 
aquiline  profile  and  grandly  sculptured  form  than 
she  had  ever  before  seemed,— at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  more  surpassingly  lovely,  in  the 
blonde  delicacy  of  her  beauty  and  with  her  daz- 
zlingly  fair  complexion,  than  I  was  even  wont  to 
fancy  her  to  be ! 

"  No,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  went  on  to  say,  in 
the  same  tone  of  good-tempered  raillery  as  before 
— and  her  pearly  teeth  shone  between  the  vivid 
yermilion  of  her  well-cut  lips — "  I  do  not  think 
that  this  good  woman  hero" — and  now  she  bent  a 
half  supercilious,  half  mischievously  sly  smile  upon 
Dame  Betty — "  will  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
■anv  such  wise  and  sagacious  steps  as  you  were 
recommending  at  the  moment  when  I  entered  the 
room  " 

I  continued  to  hold  my  peace.  The  gipsy- 
woman  had  given  a  sudden  start  as  if  about  to 
say  something  ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  she 
likewise  were  smitten  with  the  propriety  of  be- 
coming  a  listener  at  the  outset,  instead  of  question- 
ing or  recriminating  :  and  she  therefore  held  her 
peace.  Lady  Lilla  did  not  seem  to  be  prepared 
for  this  : — for  an  instant  she  bit  her  lip,  and  I 
saw  a  slight  flush  sweep  quickly  over  her  counte- 
nance. But  immediately  regaining  a  perfect  com. 
mand  over  herself,  she  said  in  a  somewhat  taunt- 
ing tone,  but  still  with  a  perfect  lady-like  grace, 
"  Oh,  I  see  that  it  is  for  me  to  initiate  the  topics 
of  conversation,  and  to  start  subjects  for  our  dis- 
cussion.    Well,  be  it  so." 

She  then  closed  the  door  behind  her ;  and  the 
next  moment  bending  on  Dame  Betty  a  look  which 
a  stranger  would  have  fancied  to  be  fraught  with 
the  most  exquisite  sweetness,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  I  am 
not  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  you  both,  I  can 
assure  you !  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  I 
might  incur  the  venture,  because  there  are  those 
within  call  who  are  accustomed  to  do  my  bidding  to 
the  letter,  despite  the  inordinately  liberal  offer  of 
a  bribe  of  five  hundred  guineas  by  cheque  on  a 
London  banker  :"  and  here  her  ladyship  laughed 
with  every  appearance  of  the  most  joyous,  hearty, 
ingenuous  merriment. 

I  of  course  perfectly  well  understood  the  allu- 
sion :  but  my  countenance  underwent  not  the 
slightest  change  —  and  I  preserved  a  cold  calm 
dignity,  as  well  as  a  continued  silence. 

"  As  for  you,  my  good  woman,"  proceeded  Lady 
Lilla  Easendine,  again  turning  towards  Dame  Betty, 
"  you  have  been  particularly  unreasonable  of  late  : 
but  I  think  I  can  convince  you  of  the  propriety 
of  being  reasonable  for  the  future.  In  the  first 
place  your  bitter  vindictiveness  against  Edwin  St. 
Clair  has  been  misplaced  and  unjustifiable  ;  for 
Zarah  perished  as  a  suicide,  and  was  not  murdered 
by  her  husband.  This  you  must  know  well  !  But 
it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  argue  the  p'-int.'  Suf- 
fice it  for  you  to  know  that  you  are  bullied  in  the 


revengeful  aim  which  you  were  pursuing.  At  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  Edwin  St.  Clair  stands  be- 
fore  his  judges  onli/  for  a  few  moments,  and  onJj/ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  at  once  discharged,  inas- 
much as  the  prosecution  falls  to  the  ground.  Now, 
therefore,  my  good  woman,  it  is  high  time  that 
you  should  be  reasonable — unless  you  choose  to 
run  the  risk  of  counter-accusations  that  may  be 
levelled  against  you.  For  it  can  be  proved  that 
you  have  been  cunning  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  roses " 

"  Ah !  but  you  would  not  dare .  to  tell  that 
secret !"  ejaculated  Dame  Betty,  with  an  accent 
that  was  fierce,  though  her  looks  expressed  uncer- 
tainty and  bewilderment,  as  if  she  were  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  it  was  that  Lady  Lilla  could  be 
taking  such  a  high  ground,  and  assuming  that 
calm  air  of  defiance  and  self-possession  which 
denoted  a  perfect  sense  of  security. 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  good  woman,"  re- 
sponded her  ladyship  :  "  I  should  dare  to  accuse 
you  or  any  one  else  whom  I  might  know  to  be  a 
dabbler  in  poisons — a  follower  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Exilis,  Tophanas,  and  Brinvilliers  of  other 
times." 

I  cannot  explain  how  astounded  I  was  at  the 
manner  in  which  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  thus  took 
the  high  position  of  one  who  in  the  strength  of 
ccuscious  innocence  was  prepared  to  turn  round  and 
accuse  the  guilty  !  It  was  the  most  insolent  hardi- 
hood and  the  most  brazen-faced  effrontery  that 
ever  were  known :  bat  yet  over  all  there  was  the 
gloss  of  so  sweet  a  courtesy — the  polish  of  so  well- 
bred  an  air,  that  the  effect  was  to  bewilder  and 
stupefy  the  imagination. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Lilla,  now  emphasizing 
the  words  significantly,  "  there  is  the  most  perfect 
understanding  between  Captain  St.  Clair  and  my- 
self. All  past  differences  are  settled.  In  those 
differences  there  was  weakness : — in  our  present 
union  there  is  strength.  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
good  woman,  that  in  your  malevolence  you  might 
proclaim  charges  and  accusations  against  St.  Clair 
and  myself:  but  they  would  fall  to  the  ground — 
no  one  would  lend  them  a  hearing— and  you  would 
only  be  exposing  yourself  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
law  as  a  base  slanderer,  or  else  as  a  rampant 
lunatic." 

I  looked  at  Dame  Betty,  and  I  perceived  that 
Lady  Lilla's  words  were  producing  a  strong  im- 
pression  upon  her.  I  could  have  told  the  dame 
that  it  was  only  in  the  utter  desperation  of  their 
position  and  circumstances  that  St.  Clair  and  Lady 
Lilla  had  resolved  to  put  the  best  face  and  the 
boldest  front  upon  matters,  and  assume  the  high 
ground  of  terrorism  and  coercion  in  order  to  in- 
timidate and  overawe  those  who  might  do  them  a 
mischief.  I  might  also  have  reminded  Dame 
Betty  that  Lady  Lilla  was  interfering  so  actively 
on  St.  Clair's  behalf,  because  she  felt  that  the  same 
influence  which  brought  down  the  thunder-cloud 
upon  the  head  of  one,  would  cause  it  to  explode 
over  the  head  of  the  other, — in  short,  that  their 
interests  had  that  frightful  identity  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  associated  with  a  corresponding  iden- 
tity of  guilt.  But  it  was  not  for  me  to  stir  in  the 
slimy  depths  of  a  morass  where  naught  but  poison- 
ous reptiles  were  agitating; — it  was  not  for  me  to 
direct  one  of  the  envenomed  creatures  to  avoid 
the  snares  that  were  set  for  it  by  another ! 


therefore  still  remained  silent,  and  even  affected  to 
turn  away  from  listening  to  a  topic  which  had  such 
Ipathsome  associations. 

"  Tou  must  not  think,  my  good  woman,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  "  that  I  have  come 
hither  to  entreat  you  to  adopt  a  particular  policy 
— or  to  make  terms  with  you — or  to  threaten  you 
because  you  deserve  to  be  considered  an  object  of 
apprehension.  Nothing  of  all  this !  It  is  from 
motives  of  pity  that  I  address  myself  to  you  in 
the  present  terms.  An  opportunity  is  afforded 
jou  of  atoning  for  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
mischief  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  Edwin  St. 
Clair.  Here  is  a  pa^er,  confessing  that  your 
charges  were  unfounded — your  accusations  male> 
volent.     Sign  this  paper." 

"  I  will  not  sign  it !"  exclainred  the  old  woman 
in  a  determined  voice.     "Do  your  worst !" 

"You  would  not  wish  me,  dame,"  responded 
Lsdy  Lilla,  with  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  look 
and  voice,  "  to  take  you  at  your  word.  Here ! — 
look  for  one  moment  at  this  paper !" 

I  glanced  towards  Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  who 
had  now  approached  close  up  to  the  dame  and  was 
displaying  a  paper,  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
before  her  eyes. 

"Well— and  what  is  there  here P^' demanded 
Dame  Betty. 

"  Look ! — read  this  portion  attentively,"  re- 
joined  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  :  and  she  pointed  to- 
wards the  paper  which  she  held. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  nearly  a  minute.  I 
again  glanced  towards  them  :  Lady  Lilla  was  still 
holding  the  paper  before  the  dame's  eyes: — the 
dame  herself  was  looking  dubiously  as  if  there 
were  a  strong  struggle  of  some  nature  taking  place 
in  her  mind. 

"I  have  brought  pen  and  ink  with  me,"  said 
Lady  Lilla;  and  in  a  moment  she  produced  a  very 
small  morocco  case  containing  a  gold  pen  and  a 
little  ink-bottle.  "You  see,  my  good  woman, 
I  require  nothing  but  your  signature  here; 
and " 

She  stopped  short :  but  as  I  again  glanced 
towards  her  for  an  instant,  I  caught  an  expression 
of  deep  significancy  just  as  it  was  vanishing  from 
her  countenance. 

"  Well  then,  give  me  the  pen !"  said  Dame 
Betty  suddenly. 

Lady  Lilla  drew  the  old  woman  towards  the 
table ;  and  then  within  a  few  moments  the  docu> 
ment  was  signed.  Bat  at  the  same  instant  I 
beheld  Dame  Betty  hastily  thrust  something  into 
her  pocket ;  and  methought  that  the  action  was 
accompanied  by  the  rustling  of  paper. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  to  ask,"  she  exclaimed,  "  when 
I  ehall  be  set  free  from  this  place  ?" 

"  Within  an  hour  after  I  myself  have  left  it," 
replied  Lady  Lilla ;  "  and  the  moment  when  I  shall 
leave  it  now  depends  upon  the  result  of  a  little 
conversation  which  I  am  about  to  have  with  Miss 
Percy,  if  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  grant  me  her 
attention." 

Thus  speaking.  Lady  Lilla  crossed  the  room 
from  the  vicinage  of  the  table  to  the  spot  where  I 
was  standing  upon  the  other  side ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  was  that  of  the  most 
lady-like  courtesy,  and  of  the  sweetest  affability,  as 
if  we  were  bosom-friends  without  a  hostile  thought 
between  us.     I  however  bent  upon  her   a  look 


which  showed  how  well  I  knew  her,  and  how 
deeply  I  abhorred  her  character.  For  an  instant 
a  flush  crossed  her  countenance ;  but  the  next 
moment  she  said  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  While 
dealing  with  the  old  woman,  I  had  no  objection 
that  you  should  hear  what  took  place  between  us: 
but  now  that  I  have  to  deal  with  you,  we  will  con- 
verse in  whispers  if  you  think  fit." 

"  I  have  no  secrets  of  any  kind  with  Lady  Xilla 
Essendine,"  I  said,  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  observed,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  tone  or  manner.  "  Then,  as 
you  have  no  objection  for  this  worthy  dame  to 
hear  what  may  transpire  between  us,  I  will  speak 
out.  You  have  heard  me  tell  her  that  this 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  Edwin  St.  Clair  goes  forth 
free  again  into  the  world,  and  doubtless  with  a 
compliment  from  the  presiding  Judge  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Ah  !  it  is  now  nine  o'clock,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  at  her  watch :  "  in  another  hour  he 
will  be  at  liberty  I" 

"Might  I  inquire  wherefore  you  address  these 
observations  to  me  P"  I  asked. 

"  Simply  to  show  you,"  replied  Lady  Lilla, 
"that  whatsoever  design  you  may  have  had " 

"  I  can  answer  for  it,"  exclaimed  Dame  Betty, 
"  that  Miss  Percy  had  no  design  of  the  sort :  for 
she  would  not  even  have  left  Kelvedon  Hall  last 
night  if  it  had  not  been  for  me." 

"  Nevertheless,"  resumed  Lady  Lilla,  "  Miss 
Percy  may  feel  indignant  at  having  been  detained 
a  prisoner  in  this  place  all  night — she  may  be  in- 
spired with  vindictive  feelings— old  rancours  may 
have  revived ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  guard  against 
the  consequences " 

"  You  must  not  expect,  Lady  Lilla  Essendine," 
I  said,  "  to  intimidate  me,  nor  to  work  upon  my 
mind  as  by  some  strange  unknown  means  you 
have  contrived  to  render  your  influence  paramount 
over  this  woman.     I  will  sign  no  paper." 

"  No,  Miss  Percy,"  answered  Lady  Lilla,  "  the 
highest  compliment  is  about  to  be  paid  you.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  pledge  your  most  solemn 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  keep  the  seal  of 
silence  upon  your  lips  in  respect  to  everything 
which  has  happened  since  last  night — and  you 
also  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  Indeed  I  might  even 
dispense  with  enjoining  this  stipulation  at  all;  for 
I  think  that  under  all  circumstances,  you,  Misa 
Percy,  would  be  little  likely  to  apply  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  indeed  to  give  publicity " 

"And  wherefore  should  I  not  seek  to  punish 
those  who  have  perpetrated  such  an  outrage 
against  me  P"  I  inquired. 

"  Because  you  would  have  to  tell,  Miss  Percy," 
rejoined  Lady  Lilla,  with  the  self-sufficient  smile 
of  one  who  is  about  to  adduce  an  unanswerable 
argument, — "  because  you  would  have  to  tell  how 
you  went  to  Kelvedon  Hall  accompanied  by  a 
gipsy,  whom  you  introduced  under  circumstances 
of  stealthiness  :  for  Jts  you  may  now  comprehend, 
you  have  been  watched " 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated,  as  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow 
with  indignation. 

"Ob,  be  easy  on  that  score,  my  dear  Misa 
Percy  !"  responded  Lady  Lilla.  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  pry  into  any  of  your  secrets,  provided  that  you 
will  leave  mine  alone.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
went  to  Xelvedon  Hall— and  I  do  not  care  to 
know ;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  connected  with  your  visit  thicher  which  de-    faaciaating  creature  who  a  iew  minutes  back  had 
mands  secrecy,  or  at  least  forbids  exposure.     You    stood  there. 

see  therefore  that  I  am  already  in  possession  of  |  I  retreated  three  or  four  steps ;  for  the  idea 
something  which  is  almost  as  good  as  a  guarantee  I  struck  me  that  she  might  have  a  white  rose  about 
that  even  of  your  own  accord  you  would  be  in-  ;  her  person,  as  I  knew  that  there  was  more  than 
clined  to  place  the  seal  of  silence  upon  your  lips,  one  in  the  world  ;  and  for  that  fleeting  moment 
Therefore  it  is  really  a  mere  trifling  matter  of  indeed  I  was  surprised  at  my  own  audacity  in 
form  for  you  to  give  the  pledge  which  I  have  just  i  flinging  the  terrible  name  of  murderess  at  her. 
now  demanded."  "Now  listen   to  me,    Ellen   Percy,"    she  said, 

I  at  once  saw  how  impolitic  it  would  be  on  my    speaking  in  a  low  voice,   but  the  accents  of  which 
part  to  allow  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  to  suppose  that  ;  denoted  a   deep  concentrated  rage.     "You  have 


there  was  really  something  so  very  secret  and  im- 
portant in  my  visits  to  Xelvedou  Hall,  and  that 
therefore  she  had  really  gained  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  me  by  the  shrewdness  of  a  guess.  I 
accordingly  said  with  an  air  of  indifference,  "  Your 


alluded  to  an  occasion  nearly  two  years  ago,  at  the 
house  of  your  friends  the  Normans  in  Hunter 
Street.  Do  you  not  remember  what  on  that  oc- 
casion I  told  you  ? — that  not  to  be  my  friend  was 
to  be  my  enemy  !     This  was  no  idle  saying — nor 


ladyship  is  mistaken.  The  whole  world  may  know  j  did  it  imply  a  futile  menace  on  my  part,  as  I  may 
for  what  purpose  I  sought  Kelvedon  Hall ;  and  [  yet  teach  you  to  your  cost !  Keep  to  your  hosti- 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  arrogance  j  lity  if  you  will — proclaim  it  openly  if  you  think 
or  vanity,  I  may  add  that  I  am  not  accustomed  |  fit,  instead  of  contenting  yourself  with  pursuing  it 


to    do   anything  which   I   should   blush    to   have 
known." 

"  Oh  !  but  persons  may  have  motives  for  doing 
good  actions  in  secret,"  ejaculated  Lady  Lilla, 
with  a  look  that  showed  me  she  was  not  my  dupe 
in  respect  to  the  indiflference  with  which  I  had 
aflfected  to  treat  the  allusion  to  Kelvedon  Hall. 
"  However,  on  that  score  I  need  say  nothing  far- 
ther. Heave  it  to  yourself  to  weigh  in  your  own 
mind  whether  you  think  fit  to  give  me  the  pledge 
I  have  demanded  as  the  price  of  your  liberty  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour;  or  whether " 

"  Yes — speak  the  alternative,"  I  said,  perceiv- 
ing that  she  hesitated. 

"  Or  else  you  will  remain  here  for  some  two  or 
three  days  longer,"  continued  Lady  Lilla, — "  in- 
deed until  there  be  time  for  me  to  write  a  letter 
from  Calais  or  Boulogne,  to  order  my  myrmidons 
to  set  you  at  liberty.  You  see,  therefore,  there  is 
no  disguise  in  my  intentions;  and  I  really  leave 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  the  arbitress  of  your 
own  fate." 

"  And  you,"  I  said,  feeling  the  indignant  blood 
boiling  within  me,  "have  dared  to  treat  me  in 
this  outrageous  manner! — to  make  me  pass  the 
night  in  this  vile  place! — i/ou  who  ought  to  go 
down  upon  your  knees  before  me  and  thank 
heaven  that  no  accusing  voice  was  raised  against 
you  when  nearly  two  years  back,  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Normans'  house  in  Hunter  Street, 
you  meant  to  lay  me  dead  at  your  feet!  But 
heaven  preserved  me  then,  as  it  had  watched  over 
me  before,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  watch  over 
me  still !  Gro  then !  You  shall  obtain  no  pledge 
from  my  lips.  And  now  address  me  not  in  another 
syllable." 

"Insensate  that  you  are,  Ellen!"  ejaculated 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  now  losing  her  self-posses- 
sion and  suddenly  displaying  all  the  evidences  of 
the  fierce  rage  that  had  been  excited  within  her. 
"Know  you  not  that  you  are  in  my  power  ?  One 
word  from  my  lips  will  seal  your  doom !" 

"  And  one  word  from  my  lips,"  I  responded, 
"  will  render  you  all  ghastly  and  quivering  with 
terror  :  for  I  tell  you  that  you  are  a  murderess .'" 
'•"Wretch!"  ejaculated  Lady  Lilla  Essendine: 
and  she  did  indeed  become  ghastly,  and  she  was ' 
indeed  quivering  from  head  to  foot,— her  whole  ap 
pearance  being  so  changed  that  it  seemed  an  im- 


stealthily !  I  will  show  you  whether  you  would 
gain  much  by  such  a  course.  Now  I  leave  you. 
You  are  too  independent  to  give  a  pledge  ;  I  am 
too  independent  to  demand  it  again  from  your 
lips." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  so  ?"  I  ejaculated  :  and  the  next  in- 
stant my  hands  were  at  the  throat  of  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine. 

So  sudden  and  so  powerful  was  my  attack,  that 
she  was  completely  overpowered  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye ;  and  she  fell  upon  the  floor. 

"Let  her  go.  Miss  Percy  !— don't  be  a  fool!" 
ejaculated  Dame  Betty.  "  Those  ruffians  will 
come  up  and  murder  us  !" 

"  Be  quiet,  dame !"  I  said,  in  a  most  peremptory 
manner.     "  Listen !" 

And  we  did  both  listen,  while  my  hands  were 
still  upon  Lady  Lilla's  throat, — my  looks  showing 
such  stern  determination  that  she  evidently 
thought  I  should  strangle  her  outright  at  the  first 
indication  of  an  attempt  to  cry  or  to  resist.  For 
several  moments  we  listened  ;  and  still  all  was 
silent. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "you  see,  Lady  Lilla,  that  thus 
far  the  victory  is  my  own,  and  the  momentary 
conflict  has  not  reached  the  ears,  of  your  myrmi- 
dons. Answer  me  ! — for  you  see  that  I  am  des- 
perate, inasmuch  as  my  position  was  rendered 
desperate  by  your  menaces.  Tell  me  in  what  part 
of  the  building  is  the  young  man  confined,  who 
was  captured  by  your  ruffians  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?  Beware  how  you  deceive  me  ;  for  I  must 
inform  you  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  a  prisoner  in  these  ruins,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  their  situations  and  details." 

"  That  young  man,"  said  L»dy  Lilla,  who  was 
just  enabled  to  speak  in  a  whisper  as  I  loosened  to 
the  slightest  degree  the  gripe  which  I  had  upon 
her  throat, — "  that  young  man  is  a  certain  William 

Lardner " 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  it !"  I  ejaculated  :  "  he  was 
a  sailor  on  board  the  yacht  where  you  used  to  meet 
Edwin  St.  Clair  and  plot  your  horrible  schemes  for 
my  destruction.  I  demand  to  know  where  he  ia 
now  confined :  for  doubtless  these  ruffians  told  you 
on  your  arrival?" 

"  They  have  him  down  below,"  replied  Lady 
Lilla:  "he  is  along  with  themselves." 

"  Now,  dame,"  I  said,  hastily  addressing  myself 


possibility  to  believe  she  was  the  same  lovely  and  I  to  the  old  woman,  "  go  boldly  down  stairs — say      i 
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that  you  are  free — that  you  have  come  to  terms 
with  her  ladyship— and  tell  Lardner  that  he  is  to 
walk  up.  If  the  men  offer  to  accompany  him,  say 
that  it  is  needless,  for  that  I  likewise  am  free,  and 
that  AYilliam  Lardner  is  only  required  to  give  a 
certain  pledge  in  order  to  be  restored  to  liberty 
bIso." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dame  Betty :  "  but  first 
of  all  let  me  get  back  the  paper  I  signed  just 
now " 

"  We  will  have  it  presently  !"  I  hastily  inter- 
rupted her  :  "  for  you  must  return  to  this  room 
with  William  Lardner.  Yes— be  sure  and  return, 
that  it  may  give  a  colour  to  a  proceeding  which 
would  otherwise  look  suspicious." 

The  dame  accordingly  quitted  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  her  ;  and  I  said  to  Lady  Lilla, 
"Your  life  is  at  my  mercy.  A  few  moments'  pres- 
sure of  my  thumb,  and  your  life  is  extinct !  Ee- 
main  perfectly  tranquil  therefore,  while  I  thus 
suffer  you  to  breathe  ;  for  you  see  that  my  eyes 
are  fixed  keenly  upon  you,  and  at  the  faintest  mo- 
tion of  the  lips  which  may  seem  to  herald  an  at- 
tempt to  send  forth  a  cry,  my  fiugers  shall  fasten 
upon  you  as  if  this  hand  of  mine  were  an  iron 
yice." 

Lady  Lilla  Essendine  gazed  up  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  I  can  scarcely 
define  ; — it  was  vague,  and  almost  vacant  under 
the  infiuence  of  consternation — for  she  evidently 
thought  that  I  was  fully  nerved  to  desperation, 
and  therefore  capable  of  fulfilling  the  threats  to 
which  I  had  just  given  vent.  And  desperate  I 
indeed  was,  though  1  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  her  life, 
even  though  it  were  to  prevent  her  from  scream- 
ing out  and  thereby  imperilling  my  own.  The 
miuute  or  two  which  followed  were  full  of 
acutest  suspense  ;  and  when  I  heard  footsteps  be- 
ginning to  ascend  the  ricketty  staircase,  I  felt  as 
if  all  my  energy  must  melt  away  in  a  moment 
and  that  I  must  shriek  out  for  mercy ;  for  my  first 
impression  was  that  they  were  the  hurried  foot- 
steps of  the  excited  ruffians  which  were  thus 
ascending.  Eut  I  was  soon  relieved  of  this  cruel 
uncertoiaty ;  for  the  door  opened,  and  the  dame 
reappeared,  followed  by  William  Lardner.  There 
was  an  abrasion  upon  his  forehead — but  I  was 
icfioitely  rejoiced  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  by  no  means  serious ;  and  William  himself 
testified  his  delight  and  astonishment  at  beholding 
the  position  which  matters  had  now  assumed. 

"  Are  the  men  below  thrown  totally  off  their 
guard  ?"  I  hastily  inquired. 

"  Yes — perfectly,"  replied  William.  "  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  dame  satisfied  them  in  a  moment ; 
and  indeed,  one  said  to  his  companions  that  '  he 
knew  it  would  be  all  right  the  instant  her  ladyship 
came.' " 

"  And  you  think  that  you  can  walk  out  unmo- 
lested, William  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  I  can,"  rejoined  Lardner,  with 
an  air  of  unmistakable  confidence. 

"  But  let  me  go  away  first  1"  interrupted  the 
dame.  "  I  have  particular  reasons— very  par- 
ticular  '" 

"Be  silent!"  I  interrupted  her  peremptorily. 
"  Before  you  had  got  fifty  paces  from  the  ruins 
the  whole  proceeding  might  be  discovered — you 
would  bo -pursued  and  caught — whereas  William 


will  speed   at  a  rate  baffling  all  pursuit— he  will    ; 
hasten  to  Petersfield " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  William :  "  tell  me  what  I  am  j 
to  do !"  _       I 

"  Petersfield,"  I  said,  "  is  about  two  miles  die-  ! 
tant.     How  long  will  you  be "  ' 

"How  long  ?"  ejaculated  Lardner.   "  In  twenty 
minutes  I  will  be  there."  ; 

"  Good !"  I  said.  "  But  tarry  you  there  pre-  i 
cisely  one  hour  after  reaching  it ;  and  if  at  the  | 
expiration  of  that  time  you  do  not  see  me  appear  | 
in  safety  at  the  hotel,  lose  not  another  moment  in  i 
giving  the  requisite  information  to  the  authorities  j 
— and  say  that  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  is  the  autho- 
ress or  the  instigatrix  of  whatsoever  evil  may  ba 
discovered  within  the  walls  of  these  ruins !" 

"  I  will  depart  at  once,"  said  William.  "  Your  I 
commands.  Miss,  shall  be  executed  to  the  very  | 
letter  !"  j 

"  Ah  !    but   one  word    more  !"    I    ejaculated. 
"  Here,  Dame  Betty— thrust   your  hand  beneath    ! 
her   ladyship's    shawl.     There !    draw    forth    the    j 
paper  which  you  just  now  signed  !     No,  no  !  you    j 
are  not  to  keep  it !     Give  it  to  William  !— it   will 

be  an  evidence Be  quiet !     I  wtiru  you  !"  and     ; 

I  bent  a  menacing  look   upon  Lady  Lilla ;  for  I 
thought  on  the  instant  that  she  was  on  the  point    I 
of  screaming  out,     "  There,  William  1— secure  that     j 
paper  in  your  pocket  ! — and  now  depart !"  | 

Lardner  issued  from  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

"  Watch  frola  the  window,  dame,"  I  said  ;  "  and  i 
see  that  he  issues  forth  in  safety  from  the  ruins."      , 

The  old  woman  accordingly  took  her  post  at  the     j 
window  looking  upon  the  back  premises  j  while  I,     ; 
still  with  one  knee  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  Lady     1 
Lilla   Essendine,   kept  both   my  hands  about  her    i 
throat  as  if  thus  griping  it  in  an  iron  vice.     I  re-     j 
tained  likewise   my    looks  keenly  bent  upon  her 
eyes — flinging  my  regards  down  into  their  depths, 
as  if  therein  to  fathom  the  very  purposes  of  her     j 
soul.     In  a  few  moments  Dame  Betty  ejaculated, 
"  He  is  safe  !"--and  then  I  began  to  breatho  more 
freely.  I 
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Ye3— I  breathed  more  freely,  for  I  felt  that  an 
immense  advantage  had  been  gained  :  but  1  did 
not  relax  my  hold  upon  Lady  Lilla's  throat.  Ali, 
that  beautiful  throat !— I  may  here  parenthically 
observe  that  it  was  destined  to  bear  for  several 
days  the  black  and  blue  marks  imprinted  by  my 
fingers ;  for  so  soft  was  the  skin  that  it  was  easy  of 
discolouration. 

"  Keep  watch,  dame  !"  I  said.  "  Is  he  pur- 
sued ?" 

"No— it  is  all  right,"  she  responded.  "There  ! 
he  has  leapt  the  gate !  —  he  is  now  proceeding 
along  the  road  between  this  yard  and  the  next ! 
Ah  !  now  he  begins  to  run  ! — he  is  proceeding  at 
a  tremendous  pace  !" 

"And  there  is  no  pursuit?"  I  inquired,  with 
increased  exultation. 

"  None,"  rejoined  the  dame. 

Still  I  kept  my  fingers  menacingly  upon  the 
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throat  of  th  e  prostrate  lady,  for  I  was  determined 
to  give  William  Lardner  as  much  opportunity  as 
possible  of  distancing  the  chances  of  a  pursuit : 
but  still  I  felt  that  I  could  not  for  many  minutes 
longer  keep  in  my  present  position  ;  for  my  arms 
were  getting  benumbed  and  my  fingers  were  grow- 
ing stiflf.  Yet  in  my  soul  there  was  a  sense  of  in- 
effable joy  to  think  that  I  had  thus  triumphed  over 
this  lady  whose  very  courtesy  had  at  first  been  a 
supercilious  insult,  whose  softly  glossed  self-suffi- 
ciency  was  a  most  galling  arrogance,  and  whose 
menaces  at  the  last  had  proved  still  more  chafing 
to  my  spirit;  for  I  possessed  my  own  pride  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

"He  is  out  of  sight!"  said  the  dame,  at  the 
expiration  of  about  three  minutes. 

"  Now,  Lady  Lilla,"  I  said,  "  I  am  about  to  re- 
lease you.  Whether  you  choose  to  raise  an  alarm 
and  bring  up  those  ruffians  to  assassinate  my- 
self and  this  old  woman,  it  is  for  you  to  decide. 
At  all  events  you  see  the  precautions  which  I 
have  taken— and  you  will  therefore  act  at  your 
peril.     Now  rise." 

Thus  speaking,  I  relinquished  my  hold  upon 
her  throat, — at  the  same  time  hastily  stepping 
backward  in  order  to  avoid  any  sudden  attack 
which  in  her  infuriate  rage  she  might  think  fit  to 
make  upon  me.  I  thus  reached  the  table,  and 
took  up  a  knife  which  lay  there,  to  show  her  that 
my  energies  still  continued  firm  and  resolute.  But 
there  was  no  need  for  these  precautions :  Lady 
Lilla  strove  to  rise— she  gasped— a  f  urgling  sound 
came  up  from  her  throat— and  she  fell  back  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  I  hastened  to  her  assist- 
ance :  I  raised  her  in  my  arms ;  and  I  bade  Dame 
Betty  sprinkle  water  upon  her  face.  Several 
minutes  elapsed  before  she  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness ;  and  thus  there  was  a  still  further  interval 
gained  to  ensure  the  unpursued  flight  of  William 
Lardner. 

"Where  am  I?"  asked  Lady  Lilla,  as  she 
opened  her  beautiful  large  blue  eyes;  and  then,  as 
a  train  of  recollections  evidently  swept  with  the 
velocity  of  a  whirlwind  through  her  brain,  her 
countenance  became  convulsed  with  the  agitation 
of  all  the  direst  passions  that  could  possibly  find 
a  place  in  the  human  heart. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  triumph  ungenerously  over 
you,"  I  said ;  "  but  you  mtist  see  that  you  are  now 
in  my  power.  Perhaps  you  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  me  ere  you  think  of  summoning  assist- 
ance." 

Lady  Lilla  flung  upon  me  a  look  of  indescrib* 
able  hatred,  as  she  rose  up  from  my  arms  and 
tottffed  to  a  seat.  I  resumed  possession  of  the 
knife,  and  rushed  to  the  window  to  assure  myself 
that  the  dame  had  not  been  deceived  by  her  own 
eyesight.  Not  a  soul  was  in  view ;  and  my  heart 
leapt  as  I  thought  that  ten  good  minutes  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  faithful  gipsy  youth  had  fled 
from  the  ruins — and  in  another  ten  minutes  he 
would  be  at  Petersfield. 

"  You  have  conquered,  Ellen,"  said  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  ;  "  and  now  will  you  come  to  terms  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  you  to  dictate  terms,"  I  answered  : 
"it  is  for  me  to  proclaim  my  own  stipulations." 

"  And  what  are  these  ?"  asked  Lady  Lilla. 

"That  you  immediately  intimate  to  the  men 
below  that  they  are  to  suffer  this  woman  and  my- 
self to  go  hence  unmolested.      Perhaps  you  will 


tell  me  that  our  lives  are  in  your  power,"  I  con- 
tinued. "Yes!— no  doubt  it  is  so,  with  foes  as 
wicked  as  yourself  and  as  desperate  as  your  myr- 
midons! But  on  the  other  hand  remember  that 
William  Lardner  can  tell  a  tale  which  would  send 
you  and  those  men  to  the  scaffold,  if  you  dare  have 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  towards  us!" 

Lady  Lilla  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; and  then  she  said,  humbly  and  submis- 
sively, "I  must  confess,  Ellen,  that  I  am  tho- 
roughly vanquished.  I  know  you  are  not  malig- 
nant— I  know  you  are  not  revengeful.  If  you  will 
consent  to  bury  this  present  adventure  in  oblivion, 
you  shall  never  hear  of  me  again :  and  I  will 
undertake  to  promise  that  you  shall  never  more 
hear  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  either.  I  am  promising 
in  reference  to  the  latter  nothing  more  than  I  can 
perform." 

I  felt  that  I  had  achieved  a  grand  triumph,  and 
that  it  was  all  the  more  signal  inasmuch  as  what- 
soever the  contents  of  the  foolscap  sheet  of  paper 
might  be  which  Dame  Betty  had  signed,  it  was  as 
good  ad  in  my  own  possession,  and  was  almost  sure 
to  constitute  some  hold  upon  Lady  Lilla  and  St. 
Clair,  and  strengthen  the  power  which  former  cir- 
cumstances had  given  me  over  them.  I  also  re- 
flected that  by  refusing  terms  I  might  goad  her  to 
desperation,  and  provoke  her  to  run  any  risk  ;  for 
I  could  not  forget  that  she  had  three  desperadoes 
in  her  service.  I  itherefore  said,  "  I  am  satisfied, 
Lady  Lilla,  with  the  triumph  I  have  accomplished 
and  the  lesson  I  have  taught  you.  Being  a  heroine 
upon  the  stage,  I  do  not  seek  to  render  myself  a 
heroine  in  real  life.  Besides,  my  time  is  valuable, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  waste  it  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  local  magistrates.  Suffer  me  and  this  wo- 
man to  depart  without  further  molestation;  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  have  on  hand  business  of  a  more 
important  character  than  to  seek  for  any  additional 
revenge  for  the  atrocity  of  your  conduct." 

"  Prepare  to  depart,"  replied  Lady  Lilla ;  "  and 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  will  call  to  the  men, 
bidding  them  suffer  you  and  this  woman  to  issue 
forth  unmolested." 

"Be  it  so,"  I  said.  "But  remember,  if  you 
hear  any  report  in  reference  to  this  outrage,  you 
must  attribute  it  to  other  sources ;  for  not  even  to 
such  a  one  as  you  would  I  wilfully  break  whatso- 
ever might  savour  of  a  promise.  The  postilion, 
for  instance,  may  have  told  the  tale " 

"No — he  is  silenced,"  answered  Lady  Lills. 

"What?"  I  ejaculated:  "  was  he  bribed  ?" 

"Not  before  the  attack  took  place,"  rejoined 
her  ladyship.  "  But  very  soon  afterwards  I  was 
on  the  spot ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  beyond  a 
few  bruises  the  postilion  was  uninjured.  He  was 
stunned,  but  soon  brought  back  to  consciousness ; 
and  then  a  liberal  reward  placed  a  seal  upon  his 
lips."    ■ 

"  My  house  in  London  had  been  watched — was 
it  not  so  P"  I  asked,  determined  to  glean  all  par- 
ticulars, if  possible. 

"  Yes — your  house  was  watched  by  one  of  the 
men  down  stairs.  Dame  Betty  had  long  been 
looked  for :  she  was  seen  entering  your  house  the 
other  evening— and  then  the  day  before  yesterday 
you  were  both  seen  to  leave  London  by  different 
means  of  conveyance." 

"  And  you  were  on  the  alert,"  I  ejaculated,  "  af; 
the  time  I  was  leaving  my  house  in  a  postchaise  : 
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for  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  yo.ur  countenance  in  a 
cab." 

"Yea  :  and  I  saw  you  likewise,"  rejoined  Lady 
Lilla.  "  And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for 
me  to  tell  you,  Dame  Betty,  that  notwithstanding 
the  paper  which  you  have  signed,  has  passed  out 
of  my  possession  —  though  you  still  retain  the 
bank-note  for  a  thousand  pounds " 

"Yes,  yes — and  I  mean  to  keep  it!"  cried  the 
dame,  querulously,  as  she  placed  her  band  upon 
her  pocket :  "  for  I  signed  the  paper — and  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  you  have  not  still  got  it.  Besides 
it  is  a  part  of  the  present  conditions  that  I  keep 
the  bank-note— is  it  not.  Miss  Percy  ?  is  it  not?" 

I  made  no  answer ;  and  Lady  Lilla  Essendine 
at  once  said,  "  Yes,  keep  it,  dame — keep  it ;  and 
let  there  be  peace  between  us.  But  I  was  about 
to  observe  that  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  this 
morning,  such  a  host  of  witnesses  are  now  gather- 
ing— yes,  at  this  very  moment  —  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Edwin  St.  Clair,— such  immense  exertions 
have  been  made — and  so  many  influential  friends 
induced  to  come  forward  to  speak  to  his  high  cha- 
racter,— while  so  many  damnatory  circumstances 
are  ready  to  be  adduced  against  yourself,  that 
even  if  this  stratagem  to  keep  you  away  had 
failed,  and  even  if  now  by  some  magical  process 
you  could  transport  yourself  into  the  witness-box 
of  the  court,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you 
,  would  experience  the  most  signal  failure.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
part  of  the  compact  by  emancipating  you  both." 

On  my  side  I  had  no  inclination  to  hear  any 
more  even  if  there  were  more  to  tell ;  and  I  had 
nothing  more  to  ask.  I  therefore  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  shawl:  the  dame  enveloped  herself  in 
her  cloak — and  we  prepared  to  take  our  departure. 
I  had  little  fear  that  Lady  Lilla  would  develop 
any  fresh  phase  of  treachery ;  for  all  the  odds 
were  now  so  tremendously  against  her.  Nor  was 
I  deceived ;  for  as  we  descended  the  stairs,  she 
cried  from  the  summit,  "  It  is  all  settled — and  you 
can  suffer  them  to  depart." 

The  three  men  were  smoking  in  the  lower  room ; 
they  took  but  little  notice  of  us;  and  we  issued 
forth  from  amidst  the  ruined  farm-buildings.  As 
the  reader  may  suppose,  I  was  considerably  re- 
joiced to  breathe  once  more  the  fresh  air  of  free- 
dom ;  but  I  felt  wearied  and  indisposed  by  the 
long  restless  night  which  I  bad  passed  and  the 
anxiety  of  mind  I  had  suffered.  Indeed  I  longed 
to  reach  the  hotel  at  Petersfield,  not  merely  to 
assure  William  Lard'ner  of  my  safety,  but  likewise 
that  I  might  obtain  those  refreshments  which 
were  so  necessary. 

For  upwards  of  five  minutes  Dame  Betty  and 
I  walked  together  without  a  word  being  exchanged 
between  us;  we  were  both  absorbed  in  our  own 
thoughts.  At  length  I  said,  "What  was  the 
nature  of  the  paper  you  signed  ?" 

"  I  have  no  more  idea.  Miss,  than  you  yourself 
can  possibly  have,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Ah  1  I  understand,"  I  exclaimed  :  "  you  saw 
the  bank-note,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  you  ?" 

She  chuckled  and  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
pocket, — the  horrid  laugh  and  the  movement  con- 
stituting her  only  reply. 

"  And  thus,"  I  could  not  help  observing,  "  after 
all  your  terrible  hatred  against  Edwin  St.  Clair 
—  alter  all  yuur  cravings  for  vengeance— after  your 


almost  sanguinary  thirst  for  the  very  blood  of  that 
man — you  suffered  yourself  to  be  bribed  in  a  single 
moment !" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss,  when  you  have  lived  as 
long  as  I  have  in  the  world,"  interjected  the  crone, 
"you  will  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job.  Why  should  I  refuse  a  thousand  pounds  in 
my  old  age  ?" 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  would  per- 
haps have  sold  even  Zarah  for  half  the  sum — or 
that  she  would  now  sell  me  in  Lady  Eelvedon's 
case,  if  Mr.  Collingwood  were  to  offer  her  a  trifle 
more  than  the  five  hundred  pounds  which  I  had 
promised.  As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  was  now  my  interest  to  conciliate  the  woman ; 
and  I  therefore  did  not  make  any  farther  observa- 
tions in  respect  to  the  bribe  she  had  received  from 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  have  now  nothing  to  do,"  she  answered, 
"  but  to  attend  to  your  business.  Perhaps^  my 
dear  young  lady,  I  may  procure  at  Petersfield  the 
drug  which  I  require." 

"  If  so,"  I  ejaculated,  "  it  will  be  all  the  better ; 
for  now  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  have  no  particu- 
lar need  to  hasten  to  London." 

"  We  will  separate.  Miss,"  responded  Dame 
Betty,  "as  soon  as  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  :  and  if  in  about  three  hours  you  send  Wil- 
liam Lardner  to  a  certain  public-house  " — here 
she  named  it — "  I  will  either  give  him  the  drug, 
or  else  I  will  let  hiru  know  that  I  have  failed  to 
procure  it — in  which  case  I  will  make  soma  other 
arrangement." 

"  And  remember  that  in  a  week  you  are  to  see 
Lady  Kelvedon  again,"  I  said. 

"  This  day  week,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
punctually,  I  will  be  in  the  shrubbery  close  to 
Kelvedon  Hall.  But  you  are  going  to  the  hotel 
in  Petersfield.     What  about  your  luggage?" 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  to  speak  upon  the  subject !"  I 
exclaimed.  "  But  no  matter !  I  shall  doubtless 
recover  my  portmanteau  when  passing  through 
the  town  to  which  the  postilion  belonged." 

I  and  Dame  Betty  now  separated  ;  and  I  en- 
tered the  streets  of  Petersfield.  I  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  reaching  the  hotel  on 
foot  without  any  luggage, — not  because  I  feared 
that  I  should  be  looked  suspiciously  upon  in  re- 
spect to  the  means  of  payment,  but  because  I 
feared  that  the  circumstance  itself  might  expose 
my  character  to  some  animadversion.  While  I 
was  reflecting  on  the  point,  I  beheld  William 
Lardner  lounging  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hotel :  he  at  once  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
hastened  towards  me. 

"Thank  heavens,  you  are  safe.  Miss  Percy  !"  he 
ejaculated.  "  Ob,  how  anxious  I  have  been  !  In 
twenty  minutes  more,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
Mayor " 

"  And  now,  William,"  I  said,  "  it  is  unnecessary 
to  make  any  exposure  upon  the  subject.  Follow 
me.  We  will  presently  find  an  opportunity  of 
conversing   upon   the   incidents   that    have    just 


I  proceeded  to  a  shop  where  portmanteaus  were 
sold,  and  purchased  a  small  one.  I  then  visited 
two  or  three  other  shops,  in  order  to  procure 
toilet  articles  and  other  little  necessaries  for  im- 
mediate use  J  and  at  the  best  mercer's  in  the  town 
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I  bought  some  silks,  gloves,  and  other  things,  as  a 
present  for  Lady  Kelvedon.  The  portmanteau 
was  thus  stocked — William  Lardner  carried  it 
upon  his  shoulder — and  I  had  now  no  longer  any 
hesitation  in  proceeding  to  the  hotel.  Then  how 
comfortable  was  it  to  perform  my  ablutions  in  a 
chamber  with  a  cheerful  fire  blazing— and  after- 
wards to  sit  down  to  an  excellent  breakfast.  "When 
this  repast  was  concluded,  I  desired  that  "  my 
servant  "  (thus  alluding  to  William  Lardner  for 
the  sake  of  appearances)  might  be  sent  to  me. 

"  In  the  first  place,  William,"  I  said,  "  let  me 
thank  you  most  earnestly  for  your  intervention  on 
my  behalf.  Tell  me,  how  came  you  to  find  out 
that  I  was  imprisoned  at  the  farm-buildings  ?" 

"  Immediately  after  you  left  London  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  yesterday,"  replied 
William,  "  Beda  came  to  me  and  urged  me  to  set 
oflF  at  once  to  be  upon  the  look-out,  for  she  was 
full  of  anxiety  and  feared  lest  some  treachery  were 
intended.  I  accordingly  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  my  master,  and  took  my  departure.  I 
stopped  at  a  way-side  public-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kelvedon  Hall ;— and  who  should 
take  up  her  quarters  at  the  same  place  but  Dame 
Betty  ?  I  was  careful  to  keep  myself  out  of  her 
sight;  for  I  thought  that  if  she  were  really  be- 
having faithfully  towards  you,  it  would  bo  useless 
to  annoy  her  by  letting  her  perceive  that  she  was 
watched — and  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  were  be- 
having treacherously  it  would  be  all  the  more  easy 
for  me,  when  unseen  by  her,  to  discover  and  baffle 
her  perfidy.  Last  evening  she  went  out  at  about 
five  o'clock — and  I  followed  her  at  a  distance. 
She  entered  Eelvedon  Park  by  means  of  some 
opening  in  the  fence  :  I  did  not  like  to  follow  her 
into  that  enclosure ;  and  I  remained  lurking  about 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  while  she  re- 
appeared, and  proceeded  along  the  road.  I^ow 
again  I  dogged  her  morements ;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  short  time  a  postchaise  came  out  of 
the  park.  It  stopped  and  took  her  up.  I  was 
concealed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot :  but 
then  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  I  felt  almost 
convinced  that  you  were  in  the  vehicle — that  you 
were  returning  to  London — that  everything  was 
right  and  straightforward — and  that  Beda'a  appre- 
hensions were  therefore  unfounded.  I  accordingly 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  back  also  to  the  metro- 
polis. I  had  paid  my  little  score  at  the  public- 
house,  and  I  had  about  my  person  the  few  neces- 
saries which  I  bad  thought  fit  to  bring  from  Lod- 
don;  so  that  there  was  no  need  to  retrace  my 
steps  to  that  way-side  inn.  I  continued  walking 
along  the  road,  hoping  that  some  conveyance 
would  overtake  me,  or  that  when  I  got  to  the 
nearest  town,  I  should  find  one.  I  proceeded 
tolerably  fast;  and  presently — it  might  perhaps 
have  been  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kelvedon 
Park— I  saw  a  postchaise  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  On  going  up  to  it,  I  was  struck  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  one  which  I  bad  seen  halt 
to  take  up  Dame  Betty.  At  the  same  time  I 
heard  the  sounds  of  another  vehicle  rolling  along 
the  road  at  a  distance " 

"  It  could  not  have  been  the  chaise-cart  which 
took  me  and  Dame  Betty,"  I  thought  to  myself; 
"  lor  that  was  too  far  down  the  lano  to  be  heard 
in  the  road.  But,  Ah !  it  was  doubtless  the 
equipage   which  bore  Lady  LiUa  Essendine:    for 


she  told  me  that  she  was  on  the  spot  almost  im« 
mediately  after  the  postilion  had  bsea  restored  to 
consciousness." 

"  I  hastened  to  the  postchaise,"  continued  Wil- 
liam Lardner  :  "  a  glance  thrown  inside,  showed 
me  that  it  was  empty  ;  and  I  put  some  questions 
to  the  postilion.  He  was  reluctant  to  answer  and 
guarded  in  his  replies;  but  I  used  threats— and 
after  some  trouble  I  elicited  from  him  that  there 
had  been  an  attack — that  a  young  lady  and  an 
old  woman  were  carried  off— but  he  did  not  know 
where.  All  he  could  tell  me  in  addition  was  that 
he  had  received  an  assurance  to  the  effect  that 
their  lives  were  quite  safe,  and  that  it  was  for 
some  great  law-business  or  another  the  proceeding 
took  place.  The  postilion  then  mounted  his  horse 
and  drove  off,  after  having  offered  me  a  lift— 
which  I  however  declined.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  comprehend  whether  Dame  Betty  was 
a  principal  in  the  plot  and  that  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances—or whether  she  had  now  veritably  become 
the  victim  of  some  treachery  in  her  turn.  I  did 
not  however  waste  any  time  in  useless  conjecture : 
I  thought  of  the  farm-buildings,  and  I  fancied 
that  if  you  were  a  prisoner  anywhere  in  that 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  at  those  buildings.  I 
should  tell  you,  Miss,  that  during  the  daytime  I 
had  ascertained,  from  inquiries  at  the  public-house, 
exactly  where  they  were  situated;  and  I  have  a 
pretty  clear  head  in  reference  to  the  position  of  places 
— for  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  gipsy 
race,  sind  moreover  as  a  sailor  I  know  something 
about  the  points  of  the  compass.  Well,  Miss,  off 
I  set  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  those  buildings; 
and  I  reached  them  at  length.  I  saw  lights  in  one 
or  two  of  the  windows :  I  was  then  tolerably  well 
convinced  that  I  had  followed  up  the  right  track. 
I  crept  stealthily  towards  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  where  one  of  those  lights  was  burning :  I  lis- 
tened to  the  discourse  of  two  men  who  were  there 
— but  they  were  talking  on  matters  which  had  no 
concern  with  their  captives.  I  made  a  tour  of  the 
buildings;  and  while  engaged  in  this  survey,  I  be* 
held  the  arrival  of  another  person.  He  joined  his 
companions :  I  again  listened — but  I  could  learn 
nothing  of  any  consequence.  I  however  need  say 
no  more— for  you  know  the  rest." 

"  I  know,  William,  that  your  conduct  has  been 
most  admirable  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  you  will  be 
well  rewarded.  Those  men  kept  you  a  prisoner 
amongst  themselves  from  the  instant  of  your  cap< 
ture  to  that  of  your  deliverance  ?"  I  added  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes :  but  they  treated  me  well  enough,"  an- 
swered William  :  "  they  did  not  bind  me— they 
gave  me  food — but  they  signified  very  plainly  that 
if  I  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape  I  should 
have  a  pistol-bullet  through  my  brains,  for  they 
were  all  provided  with  fire-arms." 

"And  now  let  me  see  that  paper,"  I  said, 
"  which  was  taken  from  about  the  person  of  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine." 

"  Ab,  here  it  is !"  replied  William:  and  ho  pro- 
duced it. 

The  document  was  drawn  up  in  a  legal  style— 
the  penmanship  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  lawyer's 
clerk — and  the  phraseology  had  the  same  technical 
savour.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  under- 
signed "  (mealing  Dame  Betty)  did  thereby,  of 
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ELLEN    PERCY   AS   JULIET. 


her  own  free  will,  confess  the  wicked  falsehood  of 
the  imputations  which  she  had  advanced  against 
the  liight  Honourable  Edwin  St.  Clair;  that  hav- 
ing failed  in  an  endeavour  to  extort  money  from 
that  gentleman,  she  had  devised  those  accusations, 
partly  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  and  partly 
with  the  idea  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  they 
might  have  the  effect  of  so  intimidating  Mr.  St. 
Clair  as  to  accomplish  a  drain  upon  his  purse; 
that  she  row  deeply  regretted  the  iniquitous 
course  she  had  so  adopted ;  that  being  aware  of 
the  intimate  acquaintance,  and  indeed  kinship, 
which  existed  between  the  Eight  Honourable 
Edwin  St.  Clair  and  LadyLilla  Essendine,  she  had 
applied  to  her  ladyship  to  learn  how  she  was  to 
act  in  order  to  display  her  contrition,  and  yet  save 
herself  from  the  consequences  of  perjury,  slander, 
and  defamation ;  that  Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  hav- 
ing taken  legal  advice,  decided  upon  obtaining  the 
No.  87.— EiiBir  Fbbct. 


signature  of  the  repentant  woman  to  this  present 
document,  with  the  understanding  that  if  need 
were,  the  undersigned  (meaning  Dame  Bottj) 
should  appear  before  a  magistrate  and  confirm  by 
affidavit  the  statements  made  in  the  said  docu- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  paper  which  I  now 
perused ;  and  I  resolved  to  keep  it  in  case  it  should 
ever  prove  useful  in  the  bringing  of  St.  Clair  and 
Lady  Lilla  to  that  condign  punishment  which  I 
felt  assured  must  sooner  or  later  prove  their  doom. 
I  now  instructed  William  Lardner  to  repair  to  the 
public-house  named  by  the  old  gipsy-woman,  and 
during  his  absence  I  walked  out  into  the  town. 

As  I  was  proceeding  along  a  street,  I  met  a 
young  lady  whose  countenance  at  once  struck  me 
as  being  far  from  unknown;  for  it  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  lovely  faces  that  ever  my  eyes  had 
rested  upoo.     She  evidently  at  once  recognised 
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me:  she  accosted  me  by  name— and  then  the  next 
instant  I  recollected  her  as  Miss  Barron,  the  go- 
verness  in  the  Tremaine  family. 

I  greeted  her  cordially ;  for  I  had  conceived  a 
liking  for  her,  even  during  the  brief  half-hour 
that  I  had  been  in  her  company  five  or  sis  days 
back  J  and  I  inquired  if  by  any  accident  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tremaine  and  her  family  had  come  to  Peters- 
field  ? 

"  Ko,  Miss  Percy,"  replied  Sarah  Barron:  "  they 
left  London  for  Tremaine  Hall  in  Staffordshire  the 
day  before  yesterday.  But  I  have  obtained  a 
week's  holiday  to  visit  my  relations,  who  live  in 
this  town.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  two  years — 
I  bad  been  upon  the  Continent  with  Mr.  Tre- 
maine's  family " 

"  And  doubtless  therefore.  Miss  Barron,"  I  said, 
"  your  relations  were  delighted  to  see  you  ?" 

"Ab,  my  poor  mother  was  indeed  rejoiced!"  re- 
sponded Sarah  Barron,  as  the  tears  were  sent  up 
by  the  emotions  of  the  heart  to  the  brims  of  her 
beautitul  blue  eyes.  "  And  my  brother  Eeginald 
too Ah,  Miss  Percy  !"  she  ejaculated,  thus  in- 
terrupting herself;  "it  is  really  singular  that  I 
should  have  met  you  in  Petersfield  !" 

"  Singular  ?"  I  sair^,  surprised  at  the  observa- 
tion ;  "  and  why  is  it  singular?" 

She  blushed — looked  confused  for  a  moment — 
and  thee,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  amiable  sweet- 
ness, she  said,  "  Those  who  are  celebrated  in  the 
world,  know  not  in  what  nooks  and  corners  their 
names  may  be  idolized  or  their  talents  admired. 
But  have  you  half-an-hour  to  spare  ?  Oh,  you 
might  render  me  the  greatest  possible  service !" 

"  Eest  assured.  Miss  Barron,"  I  said,  "  if  it  be 
in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  I  should  do  so  with 
the  utmost  pleasure.  But  excuse  me,"  I  added 
with  a  smile,  "  if  I  remind  you  that  your  obser- 
vations are  full  of  mystery." 

"  Do  come  with  me.  Miss  Percy,  and  the  mys- 
tery  will  be  cleared  up !  I  can  promise  you  a 
little  surprise,  which  I  am  certain  cannot  give 
any  oiTence  —  though  it  may  assuredly  fail  to 
please  as  a  compliment,  accustomed  as  you  must 
be  to  homage  of  every  species.  But  pray  come 
with  me,  Miss  Percy  !"  cried  the  amiable  Sarah, 
with  a  smile  iudescribably  sweet,  "  My  mother's 
house  is  close  at  band— and  she  will  be  overjoyed 
to  see  you!" 

"  "With  plefisure  will  I  accompany  you,"  was  my 
answer. 

We  accordingly  walked  on  together ;  and  I  had 
now  nn  opportunity  of  contemplating  Sarah 
Barron  more  at  my  leisure  than  hitherto.  She 
was  not  as  tall  as  myself :  indeed  she  was  only 
of  the  medium  stature — but  her  symmetry  was 
perfect.  The  head  was  well  poised  upon  the  neck  ; 
the  neck  itself  arched  with  a  swan-like  gracel'ul- 
ness,  which  gave  alike  elegance  and  dignity  to  the 
young  lady's  bearing.  Her  features  were  regular  : 
the  nose  w«8  perfectly  straight — the  mouth  small 
and  well  formed  —  the  chin  delicately  rounded, 
and  thus  completing  the  oval  of  a  matchless  coun- 
tenance. Her  eyes  were  not  large,  but  they  were 
of  a  beautiful  blue,  soft  in  their  expression,  yet 
intelligent.  Her  age  was  about  two-and-twenty  : 
she  dressed  with  considerable  neatness,  though  in 
a  plain  unassuming  manner ;  but  her  entire  bear- 
ing bespoke  good-breeding  and  gentility. 

I  was  just  speculating  how  it  was  that  Sarah 


Barron  had  been  compelled  to  go  out  into  the 
world  as  a  governess,  when  she  said  to  me,  "  I 
flatter  myself,  Miss  Percy,  that  you  will  like  my 
mother.  She  has  known  great  misfortunes,  but 
she  has  encountered  them  all  with  a  true  Christian 
resignation,  so  that  her  looks  indicate  a  placid 
contentment  and  a  mind  at  ease,  instead  of  wear- 
ing a  dejected  or  careworn  expression.  My  father 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  English  army ;  but  be  ac- 
cepted a  General's  appointment  under  Don  Pedro's 
banner,  and  lost  bis  pension,  but  not  his  rank,  in 
the  English  service.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how 
all  this  was  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  as  I  tell  you. 
Don  Pedro  owed  my  father  about  ten  thousand 
pounds,  in  English  money,  and  never  paid  him  a 
shilling.  Harassed  and  spirit-broken  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  prosecute  his  claims  to  a  successful 
issue,  my  poor  father  died  when  I  was  still  quite 
young  ;  and  my  mother  found  herself  a  penniless 
widow.  Some  friends,  compassionating  her  posi- 
tion, obtained  in  her  behalf  a  pension  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year  from  the  English  Government,  iu 
consideration  of  the  services  of  my  father  previous 
to  his  entrance  into  the  Portuguese  army.  Upon 
that  pension,"  added  Sarah  Barron,  in  a  voice  that 
was  low  and  tremulous  with  emotion,  "  my  mother 

subsisted  respectably she  herself  educated  me 

entirely,  for  she   is  highly   accomplished and 

she  fitted  me  to  fill  the  situation  of  a  governess. 
I  owe  everything  to  that  iind  and  excellent 
mother !" 

"  And  your  brother,  Miss  Barron  ?"  I  said.  "  I 
think  you  just  now  spoke  of  a  brother  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answ.ered ;  "  my  dear  brother  Eegi- 
nald !  You  will  see  him.  He  is  two  years  older 
than  myself.  His  education  was  provided  for  by 
an  old  friend  of  our  family — a  celebrated  painter, 
who  took  Beginald  to  live  with  him:  but  alas  !  he 
died  suddenly  when  my  brother  was  only  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  thus  the  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained " 

"  I  understand  you.  Miss  Barron,"  I  said,  per- 
ceiving that  she  hesitated ;  "  it  was  supposed  that 
this  kind  friend  would  provide  for  your  brother  or 
give  him  some  profession  ?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Sarah.  "  My  brother  had 
already  conceived  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  the 
death  of  his  kind  friend  was  a  great  blow  to  his 
hopes  and  prospects.  It  is  true  that  another 
friend  took  him  by  the  hand  and  had  him  to 
reside  with  him  in  London  at  different  times,  es- 
pecially on  several  occasions  within  these  last 
two  or  three  years.  But  alas  !  it  turned  out  that 
his  friend  made  promises  which  he  never  meant  to 
fulfil,  and  in  other  ways  deceived  those  hopes  which 
he  had  excited  in  my  poor  brother's  breast.  So 
for  the  last  six  months  Eeginald  has  resided  alto- 
gether at  home  with  my  dear  mother  ;  and  this  iu 
one  respect  is  more  pleasing  to  me,  because  I 
know  that  it  prevents  her  from  feeling  lonely — 
but  in  another  respect  it  is  to  be  deplored,  inas- 
much as  in  the  metropolis  only  can  my  brother 
hope  to  make  his  way. — But  here  we  are." 

Miss  Barron  thus  checked  herself  at  the  door  of 
a  small  but  neat-looking  house,  in  a  street  which 
had  an  air  perfectly  respectable  although  narrow 
and  retired.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  neatly 
dressed  modest-looking  servant-girl  j  and  Sarah 
introduced  me  into  a  little  parlour,  which  was 
comfortably  and   genteelly,    though    plainly   fuf 
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nisbed.  Her  mother  was  there — a  lady  of  about 
fifty  jears  of  age,  with  a  serene  and  benevolent 
expression  of  countenance,  and  still  with  the 
lingerin^^  traces  of  a  beautj  which  must  have 
been  great  in  her  earlier  years,  and  which  her 
daughter  bad  fully  intieritcd.  The  moment  I  en- 
tered the  room,  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Barron  surveyed 
me  with  earnest  attention  :  then  she  gave  a  sudden 
start — she  flung  a  look  of  inquiry  upon  her  daughter 
— and  again  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me. 

"  Ob,  I  know  you  ! — yes,  I  recognise  you  !"  she 
now  exclaimed,  hastening  forward  to  welcome  me : 
"  the  likeness  is  truly  wonderful !  Ah,  my  daugh- 
ter told  us  that  she  had  met  you  in  London  the 
other  day — and  we  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we 
longed  to  form  your  acquaintance  likewise  !  Oh 
bow  rejoiced  Beginald  will  be !" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened;  and  a  thin, 
pale,  interesting  young  man,  about  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
good-looking  certainly,  but  not  so  handsome  as  a 
man  as  his  sister  was  beautiful  as  a  woman  ; — for 
this  was  Heginald  Sarron.  The  instant  he  saw 
me,  he  gave  vent  to  a  wild  cry  of  delight — ^joy 
flashed  in  his  eyes — a  kindred  animation  glowed 
on  his  cheeks — he  was  the  very  personification  of 
enthusiasm  at  that  moment! 

"  My  dear  Miss  Percy,"  said  Sarah  Barron,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  all  this  must  be  more  than  mys- 
terious to  you  ! — it  must  even  be  annoying,  and 
may  appear  rude  !  Come,  let  us  explain  it  all  in 
a  moment!" 

•  Thus  speaking,  she  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a 
room  on  the  first  floor  ;  and  as  she  threw  open 
the  door,  I  perceived  that  it  was  an  artist's 
studio  to  which  I  was  being  introduced.  I  crossed 
the  threshold — I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
portrait  which  made  me  start :  I  glanced  around 
— likeness  upon  likeness  met  my  eyes — and  on 
four  distinct  pieces  of  canvass  was  my  countenance 
represented,  just  as  if  I  beheld  it  reflected  in  so 
many  mirrors ! 


CHAPTEE     CXI  I. 

THE    ASIIST. 

Yes— there  were  the  portraits  representing  me  in 
four  of  the  principal  characters  which  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  personating  on  the  stage.  As  Portia 
in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  I  was  depicted  with 
the  forensic  cap  and  gown ;  and  the  likeness  in- 
stantaneously struck  me  as  being  most  admirable. 
Next  I  contemplated  myself  in  the  character  of 
the  heroine  in  "Borneo  and  Juliet :"  but  on  this 
piece  of  canvass  there  were  two  heads — for  I  was 
drawn  in  the  act  of  discoursing  with  the  old  nurse, 
this  latter  face  being  an  imaginary  one.  The  third 
picture  represented  me  as  Lady  Macbeth,  when,  as 
a  somnambulist,  she  walks  with  a  light  in  her 
hand.  The  fourth  picture  represented  me  as  Mrs. 
Beverley  in  "The  Gamester;"  and  this  portrait 
was  as  perfect  as  the  rest.  On  raising  my  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  series,  my  looks  en- 
countered those  of  Reginald  Barron;  and  I  felt 
a  blush  rise  up  to  my  cheeks  at  the  intentness 
with  which  he  was  regarding  me.  Por  it  instan- 
taneously struck  me  that  it  was  not  only  with  the 


studying  gaze  of  an  artist  that  he  was  surveying 
my  features  in  order  to  catch  any  peculiar  expres- 
sion, but  that  ho  was  inspired  with  another  senti- 
ment. Tes — I  felt  the  colour  glow  upon  my 
cheeks;  and  quickly  averting  my  face,  i  affected 
to  be  again  contemplating  the  portraits. 

"Oh!  now  do  you  understand,  my  dear  Miss 
Percy,"  exclaimed  Sarah  Barron,  "  when  I  said 
that  you  could  do  me  a  favour  ?  My  brother  was 
anxious  to  survey  you  close — to  catch  the  expres- 
sion which  might  best  be  transferred  to  the  can- 
vass  " 

"  And  I  am  sure  Miss  Percy  cannot  be  annoyed 
or  ofi'ended,"  cried  Mrs.  Barron;  "for  her  talents 
have  no  worshipper  more  devout  than  Beginald  !" 

"And  will  Miss  Percy  pardon  me  my  boldness," 
said  Beginald  meekly,  "  in  having  dared  thus  to 
make  these  poor  attempts  to  transfer  her  counte> 
nance  to  the  canvass  ? — will  Miss  Percy  forgive 
me,  I  ask,  that  I  should  have  taken  such  a  liberty 
without  in  the  first  instance  beseeching  her  con- 
sent ?" 

"  Every  one,"  I  said,  "  has  a  perfect  right  to 
employ  his  talents  according  to  his  inclination  or 
ability.     Tou  have  taken  no  liberty,  sir." 

"  And  you  are  not  offended  with  me,"  interposed 
Sarah,  "  for  having  brought  you  to  the  house  for 
the  purpose  which  I  have  named  P  Beginald  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  portraits.  Pardon  him  his 
vanity — but  he  declared  that  if  he  could  only  be 
in  the  same  room  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
could  render  his  work  so  life-like " 

"  Mr.  Barron  might  have  called  upon  me  for 
such  a  purpose,"  I  said:  "other  artists  have  done 
so  ;  and  I  have  assisted  their  labours  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  I  hold  that  every  public  character 
must  submit  to  certain  claims  that  can  be  made 
upon  him  or  her;  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  incur 
the  imputation  of  vanity  while  confessing  that  if 
there  must  be  portraits,  engravings,  and  litho- 
graphs taken  of  my  countenance,  I  would  rather 
they  should  be  as  true  to  nature  as  possible,  than 
owe  anything  to  the  imaginations  of  the  de- 
signers." 

While  I  was  thus  speaking,  I  addressed  myself 
particularly  to  Miss  Barron  and  her  mother  :  yet 
for  courtesy's  sake  I  glanced  once  or  twice  towards 
Beginald,  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
ignoring  his  presence  altogether  :  but  my  looks 
were  quickly  averted  again,  for  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  most  impassioned  ardour. 
When  a  woman  is  the  object  of  such  a  gaze,  and 
comprehends  the  feeling  which  inspires  it,  she 
may  notice  it  much  more  speedily  than  any  casual 
bystanders  might  do :  and  thus  I  verily  believe — 
indeed  I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  Mrs.  Barron  and 
her  daughter  did  not  comprehend  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Beginald's  looks.  They  fancied  that  he 
was  merely  surveying  me  .with  that  admiration  for 
my  talents  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sole  and  simple  motive  for  painting  me  in  so  many 
different  styles. 

«  Yes  —  1  might  have  called  upon  you.  Miss 
Percy,"  said  Beginald  :  "  but  how  could  I  tell  in 
what  manner  I  should  be  received  ?  I  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  an  introduction  to  you;  and  I 
feared  to  intrude  as  a  stranger  without  a  warrant 
for  presenting  myself.  I  might  have  told  you  that 
I  was  an  artist  and  explained  my  object :  but  ob- 
scure and  utterly  unknown  as  I  was — and  still  am 
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—how  dared  I  hope  that  you  would  even  receive 
me  at  all  ?  It  was  all  these  considerations,  Miss 
Percv,  which  prevented  me  from  intruding  myself 
upon  your  presence :  but  now  that  I  have  had  this 
supreme  happiness"— here  his  voice  trembled  for  a 
moment— "you  will  see  how  it  has  inspired  me !" 

He  took  up  his  brush  ;  and  for  about  a  minute 
he  applied  it  to  the  face  of  the  portrait  which 
represented  me  as  Portia. 

"  Now  look !"  he  exclaimed,  standing  aside  from 
the  front  of  the  canvass  which  rested  upon  an 
easel. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  discovery  which  I 
had  made  in  fespect  of  the  young  man's  real  feel- 
ings towards  me,  I  do  verily  believe  that  an  ejacu- 
tion  of  astonishment  would  have  burst  from  my 
lips  at  the  first  glance  which  I  flung  upon  that 
portrait.  It  bad  wanted  but  a  touch  to  render  it 
perfect  as  a  likeness  :  that  touch  had  been  given — 
and  it  was  indeed  now  perfect !  I  was  always 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered to  possess  some  little  taste  in  respect  to 
paintings.  I  had  now  the  deep  conviction  that 
these  paintings  were  of  a  very  high  character  : 
they  did  not  merely  give  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence— they  were  masterpieces  in  themselves.  It 
was  my  duty  to  speak  candidly  on  the  point  to  the 
mother  and  daughter,  as  well  as  to  the  artist  him- 
self :  but  I  did  80  in  a  manner  to  convince  him 
that  the  homage  which  he  had  paid  to  me  through 
the  medium  of  his  pencil,  could  exercise  no  influ- 
ence beyond  that  of  winning  my  gratitude  and  in- 
spiriug  me  with  a  feeling  of  interest  in  his  future 
success. 

While  I  still  remained  in  the  studio,  Reginald 
Barron  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  other  three 
portraits;  and  I  purposely  tarried  thus  to  afford 
him  the  opportunity  of  rendering  his  works  as 
perfect  as  possible.  Yet  the  task  was  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  one  to  me  ;  for  every  time  that  Regi- 
nald Barron  turned  his  eyes- upon  me,  I  observed 
in  his  regards  that  expression  of  impassioned 
ardour  which  had  already  more  than  once  brought 
up  a  blush  to  my  cheeks. 

I  descended  into  the  parlour  with  Mrs.  Barron 
and  Sarah, — Reginald  remaining  behind  in  his 
studio.  The  moment  I  was  alone  with  the  two 
ladies,  the  mother  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
exclaiming,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "It  is  as  if 
an  angel  had  entered  our  house  ;  for  you  have  in- 
fused hope  and  joy  into  every  heart  1" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  murmured  Sarah,  much  affected  ; 
"  hope  and  joy  into  every  heart  !" 

"  The  hope,"  I  said,  impressively,  "  that  your 
son,  my  dear  madam,  may  succeed  ! — the  hope, 
Sarah,"  I  added,  in  an  equally  emphatic  manner, 
"  that  in  your  brother  you  may  one  day  hail  a 
great  artist  I" 

"And  now  that  his  pictures  are  completed," 
said  Mrs.  Barron,  "  could  you  give  me  the 
slightest  hint,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  in  respect  to 
the  mode  which  he  ought  to  adopt  for  their  dis- 
posal ?" 

"My  dear  mother,"  interjected  Sarah,  "  it  is  not 
exactly  to  Miss  Percy  that  you  ought  to  put  the 
question.     She  has  already  proved  so    kind  and 

good— besides  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tremaine " 

"  I  myself  should  be  glad  to  purchase  one  of 
those  pictures,"  I  said  :  "  but  I  am  delicate  in 
making  the  proposition.     I  know  not  what  value 


to  set  upon  it.  And  understand  me  well — under- 
stand me  well,"  I  repeated,  "  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  less  than  any  other  purchaser  might  be 
disposed  to  offer." 

"  Reginald  has  no  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Barron ; 
"  for  several  times  when  I  have  spoken  to  him 
about  selling  those  four  portraits,  he  has  given  me 
no  satisfactory  answer— he  has  turned  the  dis- 
course into  another  channel " 

"  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  my  dear 
madam,"  I  said  ;  "  and  at  any  time  when  you 
choose  to  communicate  with  me  on  the  subject,  I 
will  remit  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount." 

"  And  which  portrait,"  inquired  Mrs.  Barron, — 
"  which  of  the  four,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  would 
you  prefer?" 

At  that  instant  the  parlour-door  opened,  and 
Reginald  Barron  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
paler  than  before  ;  and  it  struck  me  that  he  stag- 
gered somewhat  as  he  entered  the  room  ;  so  that  I 
threw  a  second  glance  at  him  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  really  labouring  under  some  strong  feelings 
or  not  ? 

"  Mother,  what  are  you  talking  about  P"  he  de- 
manded, almost  angrily.  "  My  pictures  are  not 
for  sale." 

"  Not  for  sale  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Barron,  in  amaze- 
ment, and  likewise  with  affliction  depicted  upon 
her  countenance.  "  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Reginald  ? — for  what  have  you  toiled  ? 
Have  you  not  adopted  a  profession  by  which  you 
hope  to  live  ? — and  was  it  not  just  now  causing  so 
much  happiness  to  your  sister  and  myself,  because 
we  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  a  judge,  the 
assurance  that  you  do  possess  the  talent  and  that 
you  will  shine  ?" 

"  Nevertheless,  mother,"  said  Reginald,  taking  a 
seat,  "  those  four  pictures  are  not  for  sale,  I  will 
at  onoe  begin  to  paint  others— I  will  transfer  to 
canvass  the  portraits  of  other  celebrated  persons 

Oh !  I  will  work  day  and  night  to  afford  you 

pleasure,  dear  mother— and  likewise  you,  my  dear 
sister !  God  knows  that  if  I  could  render  you 
both  rich  and  independent,  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  my  life  to  proclaim  that  you  were 
so !  But  these  four  portraits,"  he  added  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "  shall  never  be  disposed  of  for  gold." 

"  How  silly  of  you,  Reginald,  to  talk  thus !" 
said  Mrs.  Barron,  "  You  must  not  thiak  that 
you  are  paying  a  compliment  to  Miss  Percy  by 
such  conduct;  because  it  is  no  compliment.  Miss 
Percy  knows  perfectly  well  that  an  artist  paints 
to  live." 

"  You  must  now  permit  me  to  take  my  leave," 
I  said ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
midst  of  the  scene  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
arisen. 

"  No,  no — do  not  leave  us  immediately,  my  dear 
Miss  Percy  1"  said  Sarah  Barron,  who  looked 
much  distressed.  "These  little  family  matters 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  discussion  when  we  are 
alone  together.  You  will  dine  with  us — you  will 
pass  the  day  here " 

"I  can  assure  you,"  I  said,  "  that  I  must  now 
take  my  departure.  I  am  about  to  leave  Peters- 
field  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kelvedon  Hall " 

"And  in  a  short  time,"  ejaculated  Sarah,  "you 
will  be  at  Tremaine  Hall  in  Staffordshire,  and  I 
shall  have  the  pleasu.e  of  meeting  you  there! 
Farewell,  Miss  P«rcy,  if  you  must  leave  us." 
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I  again  made  apologiea  for  the  necessity  of 
taking  my  departure:  I  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Barron  and  her  daughter— I  bowed  with  polite 
courtesy  to  Reginald— and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  wending  my  way  through  the  streets,  back  to 
the  bote),— thinking  of  all  that  had  just  occurred, 
and  pitying  the  young  artist  for  the  infatuated 
passion  which  he  had  evidently  oonceired  towards 
me. 

On  entering  the  hotel,  the  waiter  said  to  me, 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  a  person  has  left  a  port- 
manteau addressed  to  you.  I  said  you  were  out : 
he  answered  that  it  was  all  right." 

"  I  daresay  it  is,"  I  responded,  instantaneously 
comprehending  that  this  was  my  portmanteau 
which  was  in  the  postchaise  at  the  time  when  the 
attack  took  place. 

I  ascended  to  my  apartment,  to  which  the 
portmanteau  had  been  borne;  and  I  found  that 
tay  surmise  was  perfectly  correct. 

William  Lardner  returned  at  about  two  o'clock; 
and  he  placed  a  little  paper  package  in  my  hand, 
observing  that  D&me  Betty  had  given  it  to  him 
to  be  delivered  to  me.  I  had  now  nothing  more  ' 
to  detain  me  at  Fetersfield :  but  still  I  scarcely  j 
liked  to  return  at  once  to  Selvedon  Hall ;  for  as 
it  was  not  my  purpose  to  say  anything  in  reference 
to  the  adventures  of  the  past  night,  I  saw  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  pretend  that  I  had  been 
to  London  and  that  I  had  thus  returned  so  soon 
again.  Lord  £elvedon  himself  might  begin  to 
think  there  was  something  strange  in  these  rapidly 
successive  comings  and  goings;  and  the  domestics 
would  assuredly  entertain  that  opinion.  Besides, 
I  was  very  much  fatigued  through  having  been  up 
the  whole  of  the  past  night,  and  through  having 
spent  it  so  wretchedly.  Therefore,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  determined  to  sojourn  at  Petersfield 
until  the  ensuing  day :  but  I  also  purposed  to 
keep  entirely  within  the  walls  of  the  hotel  in  the 
meantime,  so  that  the  Barrons  should  not  learn 
that  I  had  remained  in  the  town,  and  thereby 
have  reason  to  feel  offended  at  my  having  refused 
to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  Haviog  thus 
made  up  mind  to  tarry  at  the  hotel  until  the  next 
day,  I  thought  it  better  to  send  William  Lardner 
back  to  London ;  for  I  felt  tolerably  confident  that 
I  should  not  stand  in  any  further  need  of  bis 
services.  I  accordingly  dismissed  him  with  a 
liberal  reward— bidding  him  thank  Beda  for  her 
kind  consideration  on  my  behalf,  and  to  tell  her 
that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  I  should  return  home 
again. 

William  Lardner  took  his  departure:  half-an- 
hour  elapsed — and  I  was  seated  in  my  room  at  the 
hotel,  reading  a  book  which  I  bad  purchased,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  waiter  announced  Mr. 
Barron. 

I  started  for  a  moment :  I  felt  the  colour  come 
and  go  in  quick  transitions  upon  my  cheeks.  I 
was  both  indignant  and  surprised;  but  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  instantaneously  resuming  an  air  of 
calm  self-possession.  The  waiter  withdrew  :  Begi- 
nald  Barron  stood  before  me.  He  was  in  a  sort  of 
artist's  deshabillee  when  I  had  just  now  seen  him 
at  his  mother's  house :  he  then  wore  a  blouse,  his 
collar  was  turned  down,  and  his  hair  was  in  disor- 
der. Now  he  was  apparelled  in  the  raiment  which 
was  evidently  his  best — a  genteel  suit  of  black. 
Qis  hair  was  well  arranged ;  and  altogether  be 


certainly  appeared  to  much  better  advantage  than 
when  I  had  just  now  seen  him.  I  comprehended 
the  truth  in  a  moment : — he  had  studied  to  look 
his  best  at  this  interview. 

As  if  considering  that  it  was  quite  an  ordinary 
matter  that  he  should  thus  have  called  upon  me, 
I  said  with  a  polite  courtesy,  which  was  slightly 
cold,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Barron,  you  have  brought 
me  some  message  from  your  mother  or  from  your 
amiable  sister  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Percy,"  he  answered :  "  they  do  not 
even  know  that  I  have  called." 

"  Then  might  I  at  once  inquire,"  I  said,  "  what 
is  the  business  that  has  brought  you  hither  P" 

"I  could  not  have  rested  another  hour,"  ejacu- 
lated Reginald  vehemently,  "  until  I  had  given 
you  an  explanation  !  Pray  therefore  listen  !  You 
spoke  to  my  mother  of  purchasing  one  of  my  pic- 
tures  " 

"And  if  I  therein  did  wrong,  Mr.  Barron,"  I 
said  in  a  somewhat  peremptory  manner,  "  you 
have  my  excuses.  I  now  request  that  nothing 
more  may  be  said  on  the  subject ;  and  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  leave  me." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  !"  he  cried,  with  the  same 
impassioned  vehemence  as  before.  "  There  must 
be  an  explanation !" 

"But  I  ask  for  none,  sir,"  I  said,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  rebuke. 

"But  there  are  positions.  Miss  Percy,"  he 
quickly  rejoined,  "  where  explanations  may  be 
given  when  they  are  not  sought.  This  is  now  our 
case.  I  who  was  so  bashful,  so  trembling  and  shrink- 
ing, that  I  dared  not  venture  to  knock  at  your 
door  in  London  to  beseech  a  moment's  intervietv 
with  you, — am  now  bold  enough  to  force  myself 
into  your  presence  !  Yea — for  'tis  you  yourself 
that  have  made  me  bold  !-r- you  yourself  that 
have  given  me  this  courage  :  for  you  have  spoken 
hopefully  and  encouragingly  to  me  and  of  me ! 
Ah !  take  care.  Miss  Percy,  that  you  have  not 
driven  me  mad  and  wild  with  the  intoxication  of 

joy  !" 

"Now,  Mr.  Barron,"  I  said,  "if  you  be  thus 
speaking  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  elated 
by  the  honest  opinion  that  has  been  passed  upon 
his  pictures,  I  can  forgive  you— I  can  even  under- 
stand it.  But  if  in  any  other  sense  you  are  ad- 
dressing me,  I  must  desire — nay,  command,  that 
you  at  once  take  your  departure." 

"  No,  no  ! — you  must  and  shall  hear  me  !"  he 
exclaimed,  with  vehemence  of  gesture.  "  Do  you 
know  why  I  have  painted  so  many  representations 
of  your  matchless  beauty? — do  you  know  why  I 
would  not  sell  those  pictures  for  all  the  gold  that 
the  earth's  mines  could  produce  ?  Do  you  know 
why  my  cheek  is  pale — why  my  form  is  attenuated 
—and  why  illness  has  fastened  its  claws  upon  me  F 

— consumption  perhaps 1  know    not but 

something  that  is  tearing  at  my  very  vitals !  And 
I  have  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  my  poor  mother 
or  my  fond  sister ;  for  why  should  I  render  them 
unhappy  ?  I  have  suffered  in  secret — in  secret  I 
must  still  suffer  !  I  know  that  what  I  aspire  to 
is  hopeless :  I  see  that  your  love  can  never  be 
mine !  But,  Oh !  Miss  Percy,  you  need  not 
have  treated  me  with  scorn  and  contempt  at  one 
moment — with  that  freezing,  glacial  politeness  at 
another  !     You  might  have  been  more  merciful!" 

I  should  have  interrupted  the  young  man— I 
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should  have  commanded  him  to  be  silent  and  to 
leave  me— I  should  have  pursued  the  same  pe- 
remptoi-y  course  with  which  I  had  commenced, 
were  it  not  that  I  was  afraid  of  creating  a  scene 
in  the  hotel,  and  bringing  up  the  domestics  to 
listen  at  the  door,  even  if  they  did  not  burst  into 
the  room  itself  to  ascertaiu  what  was  the  matter. 
Thus  I  had  suffered  Reginald  Barron  to  continue 
speaking,  —  hoping  that  when  he  should  have 
given  full  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  volume  of  words, 
he  would  become  more  temperate. 

"  Be  reasonable,"  I  said.  "  You  do  not  reflect 
how  you  may  compromise  me  in  this  place.  Your 
behaviour,  sir,  is  not  generous.  You  accuse  me 
of  treating  you  with  scornfulness : — I  utterly  deny 
the  imputation.  I  behaved  to  you  with  a  suitable 
courtesy,  considering  that  our  acquaintance  was 
altogether  of  scarcely  an  hour's  duration." 

"But  I  have  known  you  for  the  last  two  years!" 
exclaimed  Reginald  Barron.  "  I  have  been  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  theatre,  and  the  last  to  leave 
it  on  the  nights  when  you  performed  !  I  was 
there  early  to  watch  for  your  appearance,  and 
gloat  over  the  idea  that  I  was  breathing  the  same 
atmosphere  with  yourself.  In  imagination  I  sent 
my  regards  penetrating  througb  curtain  and 
scenery  —  aye,  and  through  walls  likewise  —  to 
seek  you  out  where  you  were  arraying  yourself  for 
the  character  which  you  had  to  perform: — and, 
Oh  !  this  was  a  bliss  ineffable !  Then  who  ap- 
plauded you  more  loudly  than  I  ? — who  was  more 
enthusiastic " 

"  Cease,  Mr.  Barron  l^cease  !"  I  said,  entreat- 
ingly  :  "  in  the  name  of  heaven  cease  !  You 
terrify  me!" 

"No,  no  !  I  must  continue  until  the  end!"  he 
ejaculated :  and  it  now  appeared  to  me  as  if  he 
was  actually  experiencing  a  fierce  pleasure  in 
compelling  me  to  listen  to  him,  because  he  saw 
I  was  afraid  of  a  disturbance  being  created  in  the 
hotel.  "  Yes — I  will  speak  on  to  the  end !  I 
have  told  you  why  I  was  early  at  the  theatre  on 
those  nights  when  you  performed :  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  was  also  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  It  was 
because  I  loved  to  look  upon  the  spot  where  you 
had  been — the  boards  where  you  had  trod !  Again 
was  imagination  at  work;  and  it  depicted  you 
there,  all  glowing  in  your  grand  beauty " 

"Sir,  1  will  hear  no  more!"  I  exclaimed,  now 
driven  by  indignation  to  adopt  a  peremptory  course 
once  more.  "  Your  language  is  such  that  I  can- 
not listen  to  it !  Know,  then — for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you— that  my  heart's  affections  are 
fully  engaged,  and  that  my  hand  is  pledged  to  an- 
other. Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman, 
—will  you  continue  to  address  me  in  a  strain  which 
amounts  to  a  persecution  ?  Ah !  I  remember 
something  which  you  said  just  now,  and  to  which 
I  ought  to  reply.  You  accused  me  of  adopting  a 
glacial  demeanour  towards  you.  I  tell  you  again 
that  I  treated  you  with  that  amount  of  politeness 
which  was  due  from  a  lady  to  a  gentleman  when 
they  met  for  the  first  time.  How  inconsistent  has 
been  your  conduct!  You  just  now  thanked  me 
for  having  given  you  words  of  hope " 

"Hope  as  an  artist!"  ejaculated  Reginald  Bar- 
ron; "but  not  that  hope  which  would  have  proved 
the  most  delicious  that  could  have  been  infused 
into  my  soul !  I  tell  you.  Miss  Percy,  that  you 
have  nearly  driven  me  mad !     Fur  heaven's  sak 


take  compassion  ou  me !  No  one  will  ever  love 
you  so  dearly " 

'■'  Sir,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  it  is  impossible  thia 
scene  can  last !  What  would  your  mother  say  i( 
she  beheld  you  thus  outraging  one  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  your  success  ?" 

"  I  cannot  now  think  of  my  mother !"  inter- 
jected Reginald  :  "  I  can  think  only  of  you  !" 

"  Oh  !  but  this  is  too  much !"  I  said,  cruelly  be- 
wildered. "You  love  your  sister— do  you  not? 
She  is  amiable  and  good  :  I  also  love  her — I  would 
seek  to  make  her  my  friend — I  am  sure  that  she 
entertains  friendly  feelings  towards  myself!  But 
what  would  she  think  if  she  knew  that  you  had 
sought  me  here— defenceless  and  unprotected  as  I 
am  at  the  moment — to  heap  these  insults  upon 
me?" 

"  I  cannot  pause  to  think  of  my  sister  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  tell  you  that  I  atn  mad!  Every 
additional  instant  that  I  stand  here  gazing  upon 
your  transceudant  beauty,  my  soul  seems  fired  with 
flames  that  are  consuming  my  very  vitals  !  You 
shall  be  mine!  There  is  a  tyranny  which  even  the 
most  devoted  love  can  exercise ! — indeed  it  is  love's 
last  resource !— and  such  a  tyrant  am  I  now  be- 
coming towards  you  :  for  I  am  driven  to  despera- 
tion! Yes— by  heaven  !  it  is  impossible  to  remain 
here  in  your  presence " 

"  Be  calm  ! — be  calm,  I  conjure  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron !"  I  said:  for  he  was  growing  so  excited,  his 
speech  was  so  vehement,  and  his  eyes  were  flaming 
upon  me  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  was  frightened 
that  if  he  did  not  raise  an  alarm  in  the  hotel,  he 
would  on  the  other  hand  attempt  some  violence 
against  myself.  "  Be  calm  !"  I  repeated.  "  Sit 
down — suffer  me  to  retire  for  a  few  moments  that 
I  may  tranquillize  my  own  feelings — and  then  I 
will  return  and  converse  quietly  with  you  on  all 
these  points." 

He  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  he 
said,  with  the  air  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  all 
the  advantage  on  his  own  side,  "  Well  then,  be  it 
so !  Withdraw  for  a  few  minutes.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  too  vehement — perhaps  I  have  given 
way  too  much  to  my  feelings !  But  come  back 
soon — and  you  shall  find  me  more  reasonable." 

I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
quit  the  apartment.  In  order  for  the  better 
understanding  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  must  explain 
that  there  was  a  little  landing  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase :  my  sitting-room  opened  on  the  right 
hand — my  bed-chamber  was  exactly  opposite.  But 
facing  the  stairs  there  was  a  third  room,  of  very 
small  dimensions — which  I  had  noticed,  when  the 
door  was  accidentally  left  open,  to  be  likewise  a 
bed-chamber.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear 
these  circumstances  in  mind. 

On  issuing  from  my  sitting-room,  I  hastily 
crossed  the  landing  in  order  to  seek  my  bed- 
chamber. I  had  closed  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  behind  me:  but  at  the  very  instant  that  I 
was  entering  my  chamber,  Reginald  Barron  looked 
out  of  the  apartment  where  I  had  left  him,  saying 
in  a  rapid  whisper,  "  For  heaven's  sake  be  not  too 
long  !  You  have  inspired  me  with  hope — and  you 
shall  find  me  reasonable  !" 

He  instantaneously  re-entered  the  sitting-apart- 
ment, closing  the  door;  and  I  precipitated  myself 
into  the  chamber.  I  had  .already  made  up  my 
mind  bow  to  act.     I  hastily  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
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fibawl — stole  forth  from  the  room — glided  down  the 
Btaircase  —  and  passed  into  tho  street.  I  felt 
assured  that  the  young  man  was  half  demented. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  summon  the 
waiters,  or  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
the  landlady  of  the  establishment :  but,  as  the 
readers  are  aware,  I  bad  always  entertained  an 
unconquerable  dislike  to  render  myself  the  heroine 
of  a  scene  that  might  provoke  gossip  and  scandal. 
I  therefore  thought  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
go  out  and  walk  for  an  hour,  so  that  the  insensate 
young  man  might  have  leisure  for  cool  reflection — 
in  which  case  he  might  possibly  be  brought  to  a  I 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  and  take 
his  departure.  If  he  should  act  otherwise,  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  persist  in  remaining  in  my 
apartment  at  the  hotel,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  adopt  stringent  measures  on  my  return. 
There  were  other  reasons  why  I  was  loath  to  take 
extreme  steps  unless  driven  to  them  as  a  last  re- 
souice.  I  knew  that  if  he  created  a  disturbance 
in  the  hotel,  he  would  be  given  into  custody ;  and 
I  wished  to  save  his  mother  and  sister  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  ignominy.  It  was  this  consi- 
deration which  now  prevented  me  from  proceeding 
straight  to  their  house,  and  invoking  their  aid  to 
shield  me  against  further  persecution  on  the  part 
of  Beginald. 

It  was  all  very  annoying  indeed.  I  seemed  to 
be  no  sooner  freed  from  one  disagreeable  adven- 
ture, than  I  was  plunged  headlong  into  the  midst 
of  another.  But  still  I  hoped  that  the  step  I  was 
now  taking  would  have  the  desired  effect — and 
that  when  the  young  man  should  find  he  had  been 
outwitted,  he  would  become  humiliated  and  crest- 
fallen, and  retreat  from  the  quarters  where  I  bad 
left  him. 

I  walked  about  the  streets  of  Petersfield  for  an 
hour — taking  care  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  Mrs.  Barron's  house  was  situated.  The 
dusk  was  closing  in  at  about  four  o'clock — for  it 
was  the  middle  of  Pecember — when  I  retraced  my 
way  to  the  hotel.  The  weather  was  fine  :  I  had 
walked  rapidly  —  my  spirits  were  cheered  —  my 
mind  was  invigorated  ;  and  I  resolved  to  act  with 
the  utmost  firmness  in  case  there  should  now  arise 
a  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  I 
ascended  the  staircase  —  the  gas  was  already 
lighted  upon  the  landing — and  I  noticed  that  the 
door  of  the  chamber  facing  the  stairs  stood  half 
open.  A  light  was  burning  in  that  room  :  a  lady 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  in  the  act  of 
gazing  upon  a  necklace  of  pearls  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.  She  was  in  evening  costume,  with  a 
low  body  and  short  sleeves :  she  had  a  beautiful 
head-dress  formed  of  pearls  ;  and  her  figure  struck 
me  as  being  fine  and  symmetrical.  Her  back  was 
towards  me ;  and  why  the  door  should  be  open  while 
she  was  thus  engaged  in  her  toilet,  I  could  not  at 
the  moment  understand.  However,  she  was 
dressed,  and  there  was  consequently  nothing  inde- 
cent in  her  appearance — though  the  fact  itself  was 
either  indelicate  or  thoughtless.  On  hearing  foot- 
steps at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  she  called  out  in 
a  somewhat  petulant  tone,  "  Come,  chambermaid  ! 
do  make  haste  with  that  band-box!" 

Her  words  at  once  revealed  to  me  how  it  was 
that  she  was  thus  standing  there  with  the  door 
open ;  and  her  voice  was  instantaneously  re- 
cognised  by   me :    for    this    elegantly   apparelled 


personage  was  none  other  than  Melissa  Har- 
rison. 

At  the  same  time  she  turned  round,  and  caught 
sight  of  me.  I  should  observe  that  it  was  up- 
wards of  two  months  since  I  had  seen  her — the 
last  occasion  being  on  tho  night  when  she  so 
grossly  insulted  Miss  Parks  at  the  theatre, — since 
which  date  she  had  disappeared  from  my  view. 
But  here  she  was  suddenly  turning  up  again,  at 
the  hotel  at  Petersfield— elegantly  dressed — and 
looking,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  handsomer  per- 
haps than  I  had  ever  before  known  her  ! 

"Ah,  Miss  Percy  !"  she  said;  "  is  it  you?  I 
thought  it  was  that  stupid  girl  of  a  chambermaid, 
who  understands  nothing,  and  is  awkward  at 
everything! — leaving  the  door  wide  open " 

I  was  passing  into  my  own  chamber,  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  Melissa,  when  she 
came  rushing  after  me,  exclaiming,  "Let  us  be 
friends !  Surely  you  must  have  forgiven  me  by 
this  time  for  any  ill  I  have  ever  done  you  ? — and 
you  know  that  I  always  liked  you  !" 

"  If  you  are  really  sorry,  Melissa,"  I  said,  in  a 
somewhat  severe  tone,  "  for  any  injury  you  have 
ever  done  me,  I  will  not  say  that  I  cannot  forgive. 
But  as  for  the  revival  of  friendship  between  us,  it 
is  impossible ;  and  I  beseech  that  our  interview 
may  end  here." 

I  entered  my  bed-chamber  ;  and  was  about  to 
close  the  door,  but  Melissa  followed  me. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  cried,  "  that  you  can  bear 
me  so  much  ill-will:  I  did  not  think  you  were 
vindictive  !" 

"I  am  not  vindictive,  Melissa,"  I  said,  still 
speaking  with  a  calm  severity :  "  but  there  are 
offences  which  cannot  so  easily  be  forgotten.  Pray 
do  not  let  us  dispute.  I  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  you — I  have  no  wish  to  do  so  :  pray 
do  not  interfere  with  me." 

"  Ob,  well,"  she  cried,  tossing  her  pearl" 
bedizened  head,  "  if  this  is  the  style  in  which  you 
are  disposed  to  treat  an  old  friend,  you  may  as 
well  proclaim  downright  hostility  at  once.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Miss  Percy  !  I  am  not  now  in  a 
position  to  put  up  with  any  of  your  airs,  as  I  have 
done  on  former  occasions.     You  can  play  the  great 

lady,    I    know  full  well :    and   so  can  I for  I 

value  money  no  more  than  you  do — and  perhaps 
not  half  so  much  !" 

I  made  no  answer — but  flung  upon  the  depraved 
young  woman  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  uiy  stand  near  the  door  as  if  I 
desired  her  to  quit  my  chamber  tiiat  I  might  close 
it  after  her.  But  she  only  seemed  to  become  more 
irate,  as  she  drew  her  really  fine  form  up  to  its  full 
height,  exclaiming,  "  Ah  !  then  it  is  to  be  war  be- 
tween us  !  Well,  let  it  be  so ! — and  see  if  I  don't 
find  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  you  !  I 
only  made  offers  of  friendship  just  to  try  you. 
You  are  a  prude and  I  hate  you  !" 

With  these  words  she  flaunted  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door  behind  her.  At  the  same  time 
I  beard  footsteps  ascending  the  staircase ;  and  I 
soon  knew  that  it  was  the  much-abused  cbatober- 
maid  who  was  waiting  on  Melissa :  for  the  latter 
began  giving  vent  to  her  ill-humour  in  a  vehement 
tirade  against  the  unfortunate  domestic. 

'•Th'8  is  a  pretty  hotel !"  exclaimed  Miss  Har- 
rison.  "First  of  all  1  am  thrust  into  this  wretched 
little  chamber,  where  there  is  no  fire-place  !     Then 
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you  neglect  tne— jou  are  an  hour  in  bringing  up 
roy  things " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
chamber-maid  meekly:  "but  you  were  told  when 
you  arrived  just  now,  that  the  house  was  full  and 
that  this  was  the  only  chamber  you  could  have  for 
the  present.  You  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
best  that  next  falls  vacant :— and  as  for  not  wait- 
ing on  you  quick  enough,  I  beg  to  observe  that  we 
are  short  of  hands,  and  I  have  got  to  answer  a 
dozen  rings  at  the  bell " 

"Well,  then,  cut  yourself  into  a  dozen  pieces!" 
retorted  Melissa.  "  Here !  give  me  the  band-box ! 
Now  then,"  she  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  "  you 
are  a  little  more  on  the  alert ;  and  if  you  behave 
better  I  shan't  scold  you.  Do  you  know  the  lady 
in  the  next  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am :  it  is  Miss  Trafford,  the  celebrated 
actress,  I'm  told.  She  has  been  here  several  times 
before :  she  is  a  good  customer  and  always  pays 
well." 

"  And  bow  long  does  she  mean  to  stay  here  ?" 
demanded  Melissa. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  but  she  never  stays  long 
at  a  time.  I  think  she  must  have  some  friends  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  she  comes  to  see. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  off  to-night — perhaps  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  have  her  chamber  when  she 
goes,"  returned  Melissa.  "  But  I  must  have  a 
sitting-room  likewise " 

"The  sitting-room  opposite,  ma'am,"  said  the 
chamber-maid,  "  will  become  vacant  at  the  same 
time ;  for  it  is  also  occupied  by  Miss  Trafford." 

"Ah,  indeed !"  ejaculated  Miss  Harrison.  "Then 
who  was  that  tall,  handsome,  pale  young  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  black,  that  I  saw  just  now  coming 
out  of  that  sitting-room  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am— I  did  not  see  him.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  friend,"  suggested  the  chamber- 
maid,— "  a  gentleman  who  may  have  called " 

"No  doubt  it  was  a  gentleman  who  called!" 
interjected  Melissa:  and  methought  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  maliciousness  in  her  accent. 
"But  look  at  my  watch  !     What  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  close  upon  five,  ma'am,"  responded  the 
domestic. 

"And  you  have  ordered  the  fly  fbr  five — have 
you  not  ?"  asked  Melissa.  "  Well,  that  is  all 
right.  I  am  very  nearly  ready— though  I  am 
half  perished  with  cold,  dressing  in  this  wretched 
room,  without  fire,  and  with  the  December  wind 
blowing  through  the  chinks  of  this  bow-win- 
dow !" 

"  By  the  bye,  ma'am,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  some- 
thing," said  the  chamber-maid.  "  Missus  pre- 
sents her  respectful  compliments—^—" 

"And  pray  who  is  missus?"  inquired  Miss 
Harrison,  contemptuously  accentuating  the  ill- 
pronounced  word. 

"  Missus,  ma'am P"  exclaimed  the  chamber-maid, 
evidently  in  astonishment  that  the  term  should  not 
have  been  understood.  "  Why,  that's  Mrs.  Peters, 
the  landlady,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  what  message  has  Mrs,  Peters  sent  to 
me  ?"  demanded  Melissa. 

"  Oh !  it's  only  about  the  chaise,  ma'am,"  re- 
turned the  chamber-maid.  "Missus  wants  to 
know  how  far  it  is  going— and  whether  it's  to 
stop   and  put  up  at  the  place— or  whether  it's  to 


be  sent  back  to  fetch  you  at  any  particular  hour  ? 
—  because  then  missus  will  know  what  instructions 
to  give  the  coachuan." 

"Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,"  said  Melissa,  "how 
far  off  Escott  Court  is— the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tynedale,  you  know:  for  I  am  a  perfect 
stranger  in  Petersfield  and  all  its  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  ma'am !  you  £je  going  to  Escott 
Court — are  you  ?"  said  the  chamber-maid,  speak- 
ing in  a  voice  which  was  more  profoundly  respect- 
ful than  ever.  "  It's  a  beautiful  place— I  mean  of 
course  in  the  summer  time  :  but  even  now,  in  the 
middle  of  winter " 

"  Yes— I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  fine  place," 
interjected  Miss  Harrison.  "But  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  fine  places,"  she  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  self-sufficiency.  "  Y'ou  have  not  yet  told 
me  how  far  off  it  is  ?  About  three  miles  —  or 
something  of  that  sort — is  it  not  P" 

"  Exactly  so,  ma'am,"  rejoined  the  chamber- 
maid. "  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  of 
Tynedale,  then  ?" 

"  It  would  appear  as  if  I  were— would  it  not," 
asked  Melissa,  "  since  I  am  going  to  a  banquet 
which  he  gives  there  this  evening  P  But  we  were 
speaking  of  the  chaise.  I  shall  keep  it  at  Escott 
Court ;  for  I  do  not  exactly  know  at  what  hour 
the  party  may  break  up.  It  is  however  most 
probable  that  I  shall  be  back  in  good  time— for 
the  Marquis  keeps  very  early  hours." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  missus  that  the  chaise  is  to 
put  up  at  the  Court,"  said  the  chamber-maid. 
"Ah,  there  it  is !  I  hear  it  driving  round  to  the 
portico  at  this  moment." 

"And  I  am  ready  !"  exclaimed  Melissa.  "Just 
one  more  peep  in  the  glass !  I  think  I  look  pretty 
well— eh  P" 

"Quite beautiful,  ma'am,"  responded  the  cham- 
ber-maid. 

"  Well !  after  all,  you  are  a  well-meaning,  good- 
tempered,  civil  girl,"    said  Miss  Harrison;  "  and 

if  I  was  just  now  rather  impatient  with  you 

Is  my  hair  all  right  P" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,  ma'am  ;  and  it  sets 
off  those  pearls  in  such  grand  style  !" 

"Really  you  are  a  judge!"  ejaculated  Melissa. 
"  Now  where  are  my  gloves— my  handkerchief  ? 
Ah  !  and  here  is  my  purse  !  There  are  five  shil- 
lings for  you.  And  now  my  shawl !  There  ! 
Gently  over  the  shoulders  !  That's  right !  You 
can  attend  me  down  to  the  chaise.  I  really 
scarcely  regret  now  that  I  left  my  own  maid  ia 
London  behind  me." 

Here  the  conversation  ended  ;  and  I  heard 
Miss  Harrison  descend  the  staircase,  followed  by 
the  chamber-maid. 


CHAPTER  CXTII. 

THE      IWO     BED-CHAMBEEa. 

Thb  partition  between  Melissa's  bed-room  and 
ray  own  was  so  thin  that  I  could  not  help  over- 
hearing every  syllable  of  this  discourse;  —  and 
most  probably  the  chamber-maid  had  forgotten 
that  the  partition  was  thus  slight— or  else  she 
was  unaware  that  I  had  re-entered— or  perhaps 
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(ffliicb  is  most  probable)  she  was  completelj  ia- 
different  as  to  whether  the  conversation  might  be 
listened  to  or  not.  At  tho  outset  I  was  taking  off 
my  bonnet  and  shawl  with  no  studied  intention 
to  catch  an^hing  that  might  be  said  in  the  ad> 
joining  room :  but  when  Melissa  began  to  speak 
of  my  own  self  I  listened— and  then  I  tarried  in 
my  chamber  until  she  bad  descended  to  the  chaise : 
for  I  thought  that  after  the  threats  she  had  held 
out,  and  the  malignant  spirit  she  had  demon- 
strated towards  me,  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  I 
could  obtain  some  little  insight  into  her  present 
position,  her  moTemeots,  her  intentions,  and  the 
No.  88.— EwLEN  Peect. 


grounds  upon  which  she  had  so  vauntingly  pro- 
claimed her  disregard  for  money,  thereby  inti- 
mating that  she  was  well  supplied  with  funds. 

As  the  reader  may  have  observed,  I  learnt  from 
Miss  Harrison's  discourse  with  the  chamber-maid 
that  Eeginald  Barron  had  left  my  sitting-room 
opposite.  I  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  malicious 
tone  in  which  Melissa  had  alluded  to  himself  and 
me ;  but  this  was  something  which  I  thought  I 
could  afford  to  treat  with  thorough  contempt. 
Indeed,  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  my  proceeding  in  respect  to 
that  young  man ;  and  I  mentally  said,  "  Doubtless 


he  saw  that  he  was  outwitted :  he  felt  mortified 
and  humiliated— and  he  departed  in  a  diflferent 
spirit  from  that  in  which  he  had  arrived !" 

I  now  flattered  myself  that  I  should  pnss  the 
evening  in  peace  and  comfort,  without  any  farther 
annoyance  or  interruption.  Reginald  Barron  was 
disposed  of— Melissa  had  gone  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tynedale's  country  seat— and  I  felt  that  my  mind 
was  relieved.  I  ordered  dinner,  whieh  was  pre- 
sently served  up;  and  amongst  the  various  subjects 
which  now  engaged  my  thoughts,  was  this  new 
phase  which  had  just  developed  itself  in  Melissa 
Harrison's  career.  I  knew  that  some  months 
back  her  connexion  with  Lord  Tynedale  was  broken 
off,  and  thence  the  necessity  of  her  returning  as  a 
danseuse  to  the  boards  of  the  theatre.  But  was 
this  connexion  already  renewed  F  or  was  it  about 
to  be  resuscitated  P— or  was  the  Marquis  merely 
entertaining  a  party  of  gay  females  at  Escott 
Court,  and  for  old  acquaintance'  sake  had  invited 
Melissa  to  be  amongst  them  P  But  if  she  were 
not  again  the  mistress  of  the  Marquis,  bow  came 
she  to  be  in  good  feather,  possessing  an  elegant 
toilet,  jewels  of  no  mean  description,  and  boasting 
ot  her  ability  to  throw  money  about  in  all  direc- 
tions without  regard  to  its  value  P  Perhaps  she 
had  found  another  protector,  but  nevertheless 
had  her  own  reasons  for  visiting  the  Marquis  of 
Tynedale  P  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  could  not 
arrive  at  any  positive  conjecture  on  these  con- 
flicting points ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  I 
did  not  waste  very  much  time  in  deliberating 
upon  them.  I  again  had  recourse  to  my  book, 
which  was  a  very  amusing  one ;  and  throwing 
myself  into  an  easy  chair  close  to  a  cheerful  fire, 
I  scon  became  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 

It  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  I  had  been  up 
the  whole  of  the  past  night  and  that  I  had  spent 
it  in  a  manner  which,  physically  and  mentally, 
was  both  wearing  and  tearing.  The  reader  will 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn  that  when  I 
bad  partaken  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  an  hour  after 
dinner,  a  drowsy  sensation  began  to  steal  over  me 
—my  eyelids  grew  heavy — and  I  could  not  retain 
the  sense  of  what  I  was  reading,  or  rather  endea- 
vouring to  read,  I  started  up  to  make  an  effort 
to  throw  off  this  sleepiness  :  I  looked  at  my  watch 
—it  was  barely  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  too 
early  to  retire  to  bed.  I  resumed  my  easy  chair, 
flattering  myself  that  I  was  now  broad  awake 
once  again  :  but  I  soon  found  that  the  drowsiness 
was  returning— that  a  heaviness  was  sitting  upon 
my  eyelids — and  that  my  head  was  drooping  for- 
ward on  my  bosom.  This  time  I  could  not  struggle 
against  the  sensation — I  could  not  shake  it  off  :  I 
abandoned  myself  to  it— and  the  mists  of  sleep 
gradually  closed  in  around  me. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  with  a  sudden  start,  as 
if  from  the  influence  of  a  dream  which  had  more 
or  less  affrighted  me.  Yet  what  was  it  that  I  had 
seen,  or  fancied  that  I  had  seen  P  Methought 
that  the  door  of  the  apartment  had  slowly  opened 
—that  some  one  had  looked  in — and  after  pausing 
for  a  few  moments  on  tho  threshold,  had  advanced 
a  little  farther  into  the  room.  It  was  the  form  of 
Reginald  Barron  !  Then  I  fancied  that  he  stood 
for  two  or  three  instants,  as  if  irresolute  and  un- 
certain how  to  act — but  that  then,  with  the  air  of 
suddenly  making  up  bis  mind,  he  hastily  retreated 


on  tiptoe  from  the  apartment,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.     It  was  then  that  I  awoke. 

"  Was  it  a  dream  ?  or  was  it  a  reality  ?"  I  asked 
myself.  "  It  must  have  been  a  dream !  If  I  had 
been  awake— or  only  just  sufficiently  awake  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  his  eatrance,  I  should  have  instan- 
taneously started  up  in  mingled  indignation  and 
alarm.  Yes !  it  must  have  been  a  dream !  He 
would  not  dare  return  to  the  hotel,  nor  renew  his 
unmanly  persecutions,  after  the  treatment  he  has 
experienced  at  my  hands  !  But  let  me  see  how 
long  I  slept." 

I  referred  to  my  watch :  it  was  just  ten  o'clock. 
I  had  slept  upwards  of  an  hour.  I  rose  from 
my  seat,  and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell  for  the 
chamber-maid  to  give  me  a  candle,  when  I  heard 
some  one  moving  in  the  adjoining  room — Melissa's 
chamber  I  mean  ;  and  I  thought  that  this  must 
be  the  chamber-maid.  I  accordingly  opened  the 
door  for  the  purpose  of  calling  her,  when  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  Melissa  Harrison 
herself.  She  had  her  own  door  slightly  ajar ;  and 
the  gas  on  the  landing  revealed  her  features  as  she 
was  thus  peeping  out.  It  also  struck  me  that 
there  was  a  very  peculiar  expression  upon  those 
features,—  a  mocking  malice  —•  a  leering  irony, 
which  I  could  not  understand.  I  instantaneously 
closed  the  door  of  my  sitting-room,  and  returned 
to  my  seat,  resolving  to  wait  a  little  while  before 
I  passed  into  my  bed-chamber;  for  the  suspicion 
was  in  my  mind  that  Melissa  was  ready  to  way- 
lay me  and  pick  a  quarrel  if  possible. 

"She  must  have  returned,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  while  I  slept  in  this  arm-chair.  Perhaps  the  de- 
praved creature  has  partaken  too  freely  of  wine- 
she  is  excited,  and  determined  to  insult  me  if  I 
afford  her  an  opportunity  ?     This  I  will  not  do !" 

I  accordingly  remained  in  my  sitting-room  until 
all  was  still  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  I  had  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  sleep ;  and  therefore  the 
sensation  of  drowsiness  returned  not  upon  me  as  I 
sat  in  that  easy  chair.  At  length  I  said  to  myself, 
"  The  footsteps  have  ceased  in  Melissa's  room — 
no  one  is  moving  about  there  now— all  is  silent  1" 

I  rose;  and  not  thinking  it  worth  wbile  to  sum- 
mon the  chamber-maid,  I  took  up  a  wax-light 
from  the  table — stole  gently  across  the  landing — 
and  entered  my  chamber.  Bed-rooms  at  inns  do 
not  generally  wear  a  very  comfortable  aspect ;  but 
it  was  different  on  the  present  occasion.  A  cheer- 
ful fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate— the  draperies 
were  closed  completely  over  the  windows — the  cur- 
tains were  drawn  entirely  round  the  vast  old- 
fashioned  four-post  bed,  which  looked  like  a  room 
within  a  room,  I  locked  the  door— hastily  put  off 
a  portion  of  my  apparel— and  stood  before  the  fire 
to  arrange  my  hair.  iN'ow  I  again  felt  tired  and 
wearied — I  longed  to  be  in  bed  :  I  thought  of  the 
miseries  of  the  past  night — and  I  felt  as  if  that 
long  cold  wretched  vigil  was  only  to  be  compensated 
for  by  a  sound  unbroken  slumber  on  this  present 
night.  I  therefore  hastened  to  disapparel  myself: 
I  extinguished  the  wax  candle,  and  proceeded  to 
enter  the  bed.  But  scarcely  had  my  head  touched 
the  pillow,  when  there  was  a  movement;  by  the 
side  of  me,  and  I  was  enfolded  in  a  pair  of  arms 
which  were  instantaneously  thrown  around  my 
form  ! 

A  scream  was  on  the  very  point  of  bursting 
from  my  lips,  as  at  the  same  time   I  made  a  des- 
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perate  effort  to  release  myself,— when  a  laugh  in  a 
well-known  voice  burst  abruptly  upon  my  ears  ;  and 
the  head  which  was  now  revealed  from  beneath  the 
bed-clothes,  was  embellished  with  the  long  flowing 
hair  of  a  woman.  It  was  Melissa  Harrison  in 
whose  arms  I  was  thus  clasped, — Melissa  whose 
mocking  laugh  rang  in  my  ears  !  The  scream  was 
therefore  hushed  at  the  very  instant  it  was  about 
to  escape  from  the  portals  of  the  lips;  and  by  a 
renewed  vigorous  effort  I  forced  Melissa  to  loosen 
the  arms  that  had  fast  encircled  me. 

"  How  dare  you  perpetrate  so  infamous  a 
trick  ?"  I  demanded,  sitting  up  in  the  bed  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  Melissa  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  dashing  back  the  curtains  so  that 
the  light  of  the  fire  was  now  more  completely  shed 
upon  the  scene. 

Melissa  continued  to  laugh  with  a  heartiness 
that  was  unmistakable;  and  I  was  so  enraged 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  inflicting  sum- 
mary chastisement  upon  her. 

"How  dare  you,"  I  again  demanded, —  "how 
dare  you  treat  me  thus,  wicked  creature  that  you 
are  ?" 

"  Ab,  I  can  well  understand  all  this  rage  and 
fury  !"  pjacutated  Melissa,  now  desisting  from  her 
laughter,  and  addressing  me  with  a  species  of 
taunting  significancy.  "  I  almost  pity  your  dis- 
appointment, my  dear  Ellen !  These  were  not 
the  arms  in  which  you  expected  to  be  embraced!" 

"  Wretch !"  I  ejaculated,  now  springing  from 
the  couch ;  "  what  mean  these  infamous  insinua- 
tions ?" 

"Ha!  ha!  my  dear  Ellen!"  said  Melissa,  with 
the  most  insolent  familiarity.  "  I  have  got  eyes 
to  see  with,  and  a  mind  to  understand  what  I  do 
see.  Ob,  the  virtuous  Miss  Trafford — the  prude 
Miss  Percy  !  Ab,  I  always  thought  the  stillest 
waters  ran  the  deepest;  and  now  I  have  received 
a  positive  proof  of  it !" 

What  did  the  vile  young  woman  mean  ?  Ah, 
an  idea  struck  me !  I  remembered  with  what  a 
malicious  significancy  she  had  coupled  my  name 
and  that  of  Reginald  Barron  when  she  was  in  con- 
versation with  the  chambermaid  :  I  was  horrified 
and  indignant— indeed  I  was  almost  boiling  with 
rage  to  think  that  by  the  habit  of  judging  others 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  depravities  and 
profligacies,  Melissa's  prurient  imagination  should 
have  conceived  such  an  outrageous  notion  in  refer- 
ence to  myself  and  that  young  man ! 

"  Your  conduct  is  abominable  !"  I  said,  quiver- 
ing with  rage  from  head  to  foot,  as  I  stood  in  my 
nightdress  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  "You  know 
in  your  heart  that  what  you  dare  imply  is  a  base 
slander — a  vile  calumny !  Never  has  my  private 
conduct  belied  the  impression  which  in  public  it 
has  made  !" 

"  No,  no,  this  will  not  do.  Miss  Percy  !  this  is 
too  strong,  my  beautiful  friend  Ellen  !"  cried  Me- 
lissa. "  It  is  no  wonder  that  you  succeed  in  keep- 
ing up  your  character  when  you  play  so  cunning 
and  deep  a  game.  You  have  no  lover  in  London ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  come  to 
Petersfield  for  one !  Yes,  yes — you  have  friends 
in  the  town — you  often  visit  the  hotel— but  you 
never  stay  long  at  a  time  !  No,  no !  that  wouldn't 
do! — it  would  excite  suspicion!" 

"  Silence,  base  wretch !"  I  ejaculated,  stamping 
my  foot  with   a  fury,  a  spite,  and  a  feeling  of 


hatred  and  vindictivencss  such  as  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced before  towards  any  human  creature. 
"Every  word  that  falls  from  your  lips  is  an  abouii- 
nable  falsehood !  Your  language  is  the  slime  of 
the  snail  on  the  leaf  of  the  lily  !  But  I  will  not 
vindicate  myself  to  yoii,.  Leave  this  chamber  ! — 
rise  —  depart,  I  insist  upon  it !  —  the  room  is 
mine !" 

"No  wonder  you  are  in  a  rage!"  said  Melijaa 
with  the  most  provoking  coolness;  "your  disap- 
pointment is  evidently  dreadful !  As  for  myself, 
I  mean  to  remain  here." 

"  What !  remain  in  my  room  ?"  I  exclaimed : 
and  I  felt  that  my  eyes  were  literally  flashing 
fire. 

"  Yes — to  be  sure !  It  suits  me.  I  have  my 
own  reasons  :"  and  here  Melissa  again  burst  forth 
into  a  laugh  which  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the 
malice -mirth  of  a  fiend. 

"  No,  Melissa  !"  I  said:  "no,  infamous  wretch 
that  you  are ! — this  is  too  much !  Kise,  I  com- 
mand you !  or  I  will  pull  the  bell— I  will  raise  an 
alarm——" 

"Now,  don't  think,  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted 
the  provoking  wretch,  "  that  you  will  frighten 
me  with  any  such  threat !  I  know  better.  You 
don't  dare  do  it.     There  now — am  I  right?" 

I  was  bewildered  and  almost  stupefied.  The 
vague  idea  was  floating  in  my  mind  that  Melissa 
knew  of  something  which  I  did  not— or  that  in  her 
devilish  malice  she  was  prepared  to  put  upon  some 
circumstance,  otherwise  trivial  and  innocent,  a 
construction  which  might  really  be  made  to  tell 
most  seriously  against  my  character.  The  image 
of  Reginald  Barron  rose  up  in  my  mind: — how 
could  I  tell  how  much  I  was  compromised  by  him  ? 
Ab,  that  dream,  as  I  had  taken  it  to  be  !— that  ap- 
pearance in  my  sitting-room  ! — was  it  a  reality  ? 
Had  he  indeed  stolen  thither  when  I  slept  F  had 
he  been  observed  when  stealthily  beating  a  re- 
treat P  and  was  it  all  this  that  had  put  such  dread- 
ful ideas  into  Melissa's  head  concerning  me  ? 
Ah !  and  now  as  all  these  thoughts  were  striking 
me  as  it  were  blow  upon  blow  in  rapid  succession, 
I  suddenly  recalled  to  mind  the  fact  that  Melissa 
was  peeping  forth  from  her  door  when  I  looked  out 
of  my  own  sitting-room;  and  thus  I  comprehended 
in  an  instant  that  if  Reginald  Barron  had  really 
paid  that  late  visit  to  the  hotel,  his  stealthy  move- 
ments might  have  been  perceived  by  Melissa. 
Yes,  yes— it  must  have  been  so  ! — and  hence  that 
peculiar  expression  of  mocking  malignity  and 
ironical  significance  which  I  had  caught  upon  her 
countenance ! 

All  these  remembrances  and  reflections  trooped 
through  my  mind  in  as  many  seconds  as  I  have 
taken  minutes  to  record  them.  I  was  shocked, 
and  almost  appalled  at  the  aspect  which  the  whole 
affair  was  assuming  :  I  saw  that  my  character  was 
at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  young  woman,  who,  from 
the  mere  influence  of  her  own  depravities,  was  but 
too  readily  inclined  to  put  the  most  abominable 
construction  upon  every  circumstance  that  related 
to  myself.  Could  I  tarry  there  to  reason  with 
her  ?— dared  I  raise  an  alarm  and  summou  the 
hotel  domestics  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  her 
from  my  chamber  ?  No,  no  !— I  dreaded  a  scene 
— I  recoiled  from  the  possibility  of  accusations 
which  would  receive  a  tremendous  weight  from 
circumstantial  eyideace :  I  was  bewildered — I  felt 
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half  wild— half  mad  !  Again  did  the  bitter, 
taunting  laugh  of  the  vile  Melissa  ring  in  my 
ears;  and  she  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Ellen!  instead  of 
itanding  there  shivering  in  your  night-dress  by 
the  side  of  this  bed,  you  expected  to  be  clasped 
all  warm  and  glowing " 

I  tarried  to  hear  no  more :  I  felt  as  if  every 
word  the  wretch  was  uttering  fell  like  a  drop  of 
poison  on  my  soul  ! — as  if  her  very  breath  infected 
the  atmosphere  and  diffused  contamination  around 
me !  It  was  with  a  half-shriek  that  I  sprang 
away  from  the  side  of  the  couch.  I  snatched  up 
*«  my  garments,  which  I  had  thrown  upon  a  chair 
near  the  fire  :  and  unlocking  the  door,  I  rushed 
from  the  room.  Melissa's  voice  called  out  some- 
thing after  me  :  I  gave  no  heed  to  it  at  the  mo- 
ment— I  sprang  into  the  chamber  which  properly 
belonged  to  herself;  and  falling  upon  my  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  couch  which  was  there,  I  burst  into 
tears. 

Long  and  passionately  I  wept;  for  I  considered 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  frightful  afflictions  that 
bad  ever  befallen  me — at  all  events  it  seemed  to 
be  second  only  to  that  former  occasion  when  my 
character  was  well-nigh  shipwrecked  at  River 
House.  I  mean  when  holding  Juliet's  child  in 
my  arms,  I  was  seen  by  Henry  Wakefield.  Yes, 
long  and  passionately  I  wept :  perhaps  for  nearly 
half-an-hour  I  knelt  by  the  side  of  that  bed,  sob- 
bing as  if  my  heart  would  break.  But  at  last  I 
began  to  experience  a  relief  in  the  very  violence  of 
that  weeping :  it  afi'orded  a  vent  which  did  me 
good,  I  rose  up  from  my  kneeling  posture  :  I 
sat  upon  the  couch  and  I  reflected.  By  degrees, 
my  mind  grew  stronger  :  the  whole  affair  began  to 
look  less  and  less  terrible  the  longer  I  envisaged 
it;  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "I  was  wrong  to 
yield  to  utter  despair  before  I  had  in  imagination 
exhausted  every  means  of  vindicating  my  cha- 
racter !  There  is  one  course  that  is  open  to  me: 
I  will  appeal  to  Reginald  Barron,  through  the 
medium  of  his  mother  and  sister,  to  do  me  justice  ! 
He  cannot  be  utterly  depraved — he  cannot  enter- 
tain 80  rancorous  an  hostility  against  me  as  to 
assist  in  ruining  my  reputation  1" 

My  resolve  being  thus  adopted,  my  mind 
grew  still  calmer  and  calmer :  and  by  the  street- 
lamp  which  shed  its  ravs  in  at  the  window,  I 
smoothed  my  dishevelled  hair  before  the  looking- 
glass  in  the  chamber.  There  was  light  enough  to 
show  me  that  I  was  very  pale  and  that  my  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  1  bathed  them,  for  they 
smarted ;  and  then  1  lay  down  to  rest, — having 
first  assured  myself  however  that  I  had  locked  the 
door.  And  now  I  began  to  recall  to  memory  the 
words  which  Melissa  had  vociferated  forth  at  the 
instant  when  I  was  fleeing  in  horror  and  dismay 
from  my  own  chamber.     What  were  those  words  P 

"  Why,  this  is  the  best  part  of  it  all !  You  are 
mad  !     It  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  amusing !" 

These  were  the  words  to  which  she  had  given 
utterance.  Has  not  the  reader  at  times  observed 
that  something  which  passes  almost  entirely  un- 
heeded in  the  exciting  moment  of  its  occurrence, 
may  subsequently  be  recalled  with  the  most  critical 
accuracy  ?  It  was  so  in  this  instance.  Yes — 
those  were  the  words  which  the  tongue  of  Melissa 
had  sent  pealing  after  me— of  which  I  had  taken 
no  heed  at  the  moment— but  which  I  now  recol- 
lected and  repeated  likewise  with  the  conviction 


that  they  were  precisely  those  which  had  been 
uttered.  Again  and  again  did  I  ask  myself  what 
their  meaning  could  be  P  I  could  conjecture  no- 
thing— unless  it  were  that  the  vile  young  woman 
was  expressing  her  triumph  in  being  left  to  the 
usurped  enjoyment  of  my  comfortable  chamber. 

Sleep  at  length  stole  upon  my  eyes :  but  as  I 
gradually  awoke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  brain, 
and  an  inward  sinking,  so  to  speak — the  sure  indi- 
cations of  a  recent  period  of  powerfully  wrought 
emotions  having  been  passed  through.  It  required 
but  a  very  few  instants  to  recall  to  mind  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  so  terribly  harassed  me. 
I  started  up  in  the  bed,  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  then  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  heavens  were  still  dark— it  was  by  the  glare 
of  the  gaslight  that  I  was  enabled  thus  to  ascer- 
tain the  time.  I  was  about  to  lie  down  again, 
when  methought  that  I  heard  the  sounds  of  voices 
somewhere  near.  I  listened.  Yes ! — there  were 
assuredly  voices  speaking  in  a  low  hurried  tone. 
Ah  !  and  there  were  footsteps  too !  These  were  in 
the  adjoining  room, — not  the  sitting- apartment, 
but  the  bed-chamber ! — my  bedchamber,  which  I 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  to  the  usurping  pos- 
session of  Melissa  Harrison  !  I  continued  to 
listen  with  suspended  breath.  The  partition,  be  it 
recollected,  was  very  slight :  and  to  my  illimitable 
surprise  I  caught  the  sound  of  a  masculine  voice — 
though  it  was  speaking  in  too  low  a  tone  for  me 
to  recognise  it,  much  less  to  comprehend  the  sense 
of  what  it  was  saying.  Yes — it  was  a  man's 
voice!  But  dared  I  conjecture  whose  it  wasP — and 
if  so,  what  a  new  and  startling  phase  did  it  seem 
to  be  developing  in  the  history  of  the  last  few 
hours! 

Still  I  listened — yes,  listened  with  suspended 
breath !  I  now  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  window 
opening, — but  opening  so  gently  that  it  was  all 
but  noiseless  and  would  fail  to  be  perceived  by 
any  one  unless  the  faculties  and  senses  were  by 
circumstances  inspired  with  so  vivid  a  keenness  as 
that  which  now  characterized  mine.  In  a  few 
moments  I  could  not  any  longer  doubt  that  what 
I  suspected  was  actually  taking  place,  and  that  a 
window  was  being  opened.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Oh !  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  in  the  adjacent  chamber,  seemed  to 
tell  a  tale  which  was  only  too  easily  understood ! 

I  now  glided  from  the  bed,  and  I  approached 
the  window  of  the  little  chamber  where  I  found 
myself.  It  fortunately  happened  that  this  was  a 
species  of  bow-window ;  for  it  looked  upon  the  top 
of  the  huge  portico  of  the  hotel.  There  was  con- 
sequently a  view  to  be  obtained  sideways;  and  the 
eye  could  sweep  the  street  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  This  explanation  will  show  how  I  was 
enabled  to  observe  what  was  taking  place,  and 
which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  form  of  a  man  was  descending  from  the 
window  of  the  adjacent  room.  He  was  dressed  in 
black :  he  was  tall :  and  now  as  his  countenance 
was  upturned  towards  that  window,  I  recognised 
Reginald  Barron.  At  this  I  was  not  surprised : 
my  mind  was  already  prepared  for  such  a  dis- 
covery. He  was  lowering  himself  by  means  of  a 
blanket,  or  coverlid,  twisted  round  into  the  form 
of  a  rope.  The  window  was  not  very  high  from 
the  pavement :  there  was  another  window  imme. 
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diately  underneath  it ;  and  in  a  few  tsoments  the 
foot  of  Reginald  Barron  touched  the  sill  of  that 
lower  window.  Then  the  rope  was  instantaneously 
drawn  up:  Keginald  kissed  bis  hand,  the  gaslight 
again  glancing  upon  bis  countenance;— and  dart- 
ing along  the  street,  he  was  in  a  few  moments 
bidden  from  my  view. 

All  this  I  beheld,  with  the  certainty  that  I  my- 
self  was  not  perceived  by  Reginald  Barron  while 
thus  peeping  from  the  side  of  the  bow- window. 
The  street  continued  perfectly  quiet;  no  early- 
riser — no  neighbour — no  police  official  had  wit- 
nessed the  proceeding :  or  at  least  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  and  no  disturbance  was  made.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  side  of  the  couch,  sick  at  heart — 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  denouement  tti  this 
episode  of  depravity.  But  suddenly  I  was  startled 
as  Diy  thoughts  collected  themselves  and  I  began 
putting  all  circumstances  together.  Reginald 
Barron  must  have  been  hidden  in  my  chamber  at 
the  time  when  I  was  there — when  I  was  undress- 
ing— when  I  entered  the  bed,  to  fiud  myself  clasped 
in  Melissa's  arms — when  I  stood  in  my  night- 
gear  by  the  side  of  that  bed — when  I  was  ren- 
dered almost  infuriate  by  Melissa's  vile  insinuations 
—and  finally  when  I  burst  forth  from  that  cham- 
ber to  seek  refuge  in  the  one  where  I  now  was. 
Ah!  and  there  was  no  longer  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  all  Melissa's  allusions — 
all  the  insinuations  she  had  thrown  out,  even  to 
those  very  parting  words  which  she  had  flung 
after  me,  as  it  were,  when  I  was  gliding  from  the 
room!  It  was  altogether  a  series  of  incidents 
wkich  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  upon,  and 
which  I  could  not  review  otherwise  than  with  the 
keenest  sense  of  loatbiag  and  disgust. 

While  I  was  giving  way  to  my  reflections, 
I  heard  the  window  in  the  adjoining  room 
closing  as  gently  as  a  few  minutes  previously  I 
had  beard  it  open;  and  I  was  just  asking  myself 
what  course  I  should  now  pursue,  when  there  was 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  I  felt 
assured  it  must  be  Melissa.  I  hesitated  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  summons— for  I  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  profligate  creature  would  be  loath- 
some to  me ;  and  after  the  discovery  I  had  just 
made  I  could  no  longer  apprehend  that  my  cha- 
racter was  in  her  power.  But  on  a  second  thought 
I  determined  to  see  what  notion  she  still  enter- 
tained, or  affected  to  entertain  on  this  bead  :  for 
it  was  important  for  me  to  acquire  the  certainty 
that  she  had  rot  the  slightest  ground  for  aspersing 
my  good  name. 

I  therefore  opened  the  door,  and  Melissa  made 
her  appearance.  She  had  thrown  on  some  of  her 
clothing,  and  carried  the  rest  over  her  arm  ;  for  it 
appeared  that  she  had  taken  her  raiment  with  her 
when  gliding  into  my  chamber  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  Now,"  she  hastily  whispered,  "  you  can  go 
and  resume  possession  of  your  own  apartment." 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  expressing  a  loathing 
and  repugnance  against  the  idea  of  again  setting 
foot  in  a  room  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
such  profligacy,  when  it  struck  me  that  if  it  were 
discovered  in  the  hotel  that  we  had  changed  cham- 
bers, it  would  appear  exceedingly  singular.  I  there- 
fore snatched  up  my  own  apparel:  but  ere  moving 
to  quit  the  chamber,  I  said,  "  Your  conduct  has 
been  infamous,  Melissa  !— infamous  to  a  degree  !  I 


know  more  than  perhaps  you  imagine  I  know 
why  the  window  in  the  adjoining  room  opened 
just  now— and  I  saw  who  descended  into  the 
street!" 

Melissa  laughed,  and  said,  "  It  is  one  of  the 
raciest  adventures  I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  life ! 
On  my  soul,  when  I  saw  the  young  fellow  glide 
into  your  chamber  last  evening — and  you  yourself 
almost  immediately  afterwards  peep  forth  from 
your  sitting-room — what  on  earth  could  I  think 
but  that  you  were  secreting  a  lever  ?" 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  my  heart  leaping  with  jay 
as  I  perceived  that  Melissa  bo  Unger  entertained 
an  opinion  that  was  prejudicial  to  me, — "  and  now 
you  find  how  you  have  wronged  me  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  interjected  Melissa,  who 
spoke  with  a  certain  degree  of  hardihood,  as  if  she 
were  now  quite  brazen  and  full  of  efi"rontery  in 
pursuing  her  profligate  career, — "  why,  of  course, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
any  longer  suppose  you  were  secreting  a  lover, 
since  it  seems  you  know  that  he  has  passed  the 
night  with  me,  and  that  therefore  explanations 
have  taken  place  between  us.  He  is  wonderfully 
sentimental,  that  young  man  !— and  I  am  really 
surprised  you  were  not  moved  by  all  he  said  to 
you  yesterday:  for  he  told  me  everything— he  was 
very  candid " 

"And  did  he  tell  you,"  I  demanded,  "how  it 
was  that  he  came  to  seek  my  chamber  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  really  can  scarcely  help  laughing  my- 
self into  fits  at  the  whole  affair  !  It  is  moat 
supremely  ridiculous,  and  therefore  highly  divert- 
ing! I  obtained  a  paramour  when  little  expecting 
one;  and  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
me  while  craving  after  you.  The  fact  is,  he  meant 
to  see  you  once  again  last  night,  to  upbraid  or  en- 
treat you — to  threaten  or  to  pray — I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  which.  However,  he  called  at  the 
hotel  at  about  ten  o'clock.  He  stole  up  to  your 
sitting-room — he  saw  that  you  were  asleep  in  your 
chair — he  was  advancing  to  awaken  you— per- 
haps with  a  kiss  — who  knows,  Ellen? — when  a 
thought  struck  him,  I  don't  know  what  non- 
sense he  talked  to  me  about  loving  and  hating 
you  at  the  same  time— resolving  to  possess  you 
that  his  passion  might  be  appeased  and  at  the 
same  time  that  his  vengeance  might  be  sated " 

"Well,  leave  that  subject  alone,  Molissa— and 
tell  me  quick  what  happened,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah  !  I  almost  forgot  that  we  are  both  standing 
here  shivering  in  the  cold;  but  I  can't  help  dwell- 
ing on  the  details  of  an  adventure  which  is  so 
exquisitely  diverting.  Well  then,  an  idea  struck 
him,  I  was  saying he  knew  which  your  bed- 
chamber was :  he  had  seen  you  enter  it  in  the  day- 
time when  you  gave  him  the  slip — you  know — for 
he  told  me  all  about  it — and  bitterly  vindictive  he 
was!  Well,  he  knew  which  was  your  chamber; 
and  he  glided  into  it.  He  little  thought  that  I 
had  heard  footsteps  stealing  across  the  landing, 
and  that  I  was  therefore  on  the  watch.  He  stole 
into  your  chamber — he  concealed  himself  in  that 
large  wardrobe  which  you  might  have  observed  in 
the  recess.  Ah,  by  the  bye,  there's  one  thiog, 
Ellen,  I  may  tell  you,  which  may  perhaps  be  gra- 
tifying to  your  prudish  modesty ;  and  this  is  that 
the  young  fellow  could  not  possibly  catch  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  you  while  you  were  undress- 
ing yourself,  or  during  any  subsequent  part  of  the 


pleasant  little  adventures  that  ensued  betvrixt  you 
and  me." 

I  confess  that  the  assurance  thus  conveyed  was 
grateful  enough  to  my  feelings ;  the  more  so  that 
I  had  the  certainty  of  its  truth,  inasmuch  as  I 
knew  full  well  Melissa  would  not  travel  out  of  her 
way  to  invent  anything  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
afford  me  pleasure. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  witnessed  that  little  circum- 
stance so  full  of  suspicion,"  proceeded  Melissa 
Harrison, — "  I  mean  the  stealthy  gliding  of  that 
young  gentleman  across  the  landing  to  your  cham- 
ber, when  I  said  to  myself,  •  Oh,  oh !  so  Miss 
Ellen  has  her  little  intrigues  and  her  affairs  of 
gallantry  after  all!'  —  Then  almost  immediately 
afterwards  I  saw  you  peep  out — you  at  once  re- 
treated on  catching  a  glimpse  of  me ;  and  all  this 
naturally  confirmed  the  idea  that  you  were  dealing 
with  a  lover.  So  then  a  mischievous  thought 
entered  my  head.  I  fancied  that  I  would  spoil 
your  sport, — little  foreseeing  how  the  adventure 
was  to  terminate.  I  hastily  disapparelled  myself, 
but  took  my  clothes  with  me  in  case  of  need ;  and 
I  glided  into  your  chamber.  Scarcely  had  I  en- 
sconced myself  comfortably  in  the  couch,  when 
you  entered.  As  you  did  not  approach  the  bed 
nor  draw  aside  the  curtains,  I  saw  that  my  strata- 
gem would  succeed  to  the  very  last.  You  know 
what  followed." 

"  I  do,  Melissa,"  I  responded.  "  And  now  I 
think  you  have  told  me  enough." 

"  No,  no  ! — just  one  moment  more  !"  ejaculated 
Miss  Harrison.  "  If  we  are  doomed  to  catch 
colds,  a  minute  more  or  less  standing  here,  will 

not  alter  the  matter and  the  whole  business  is 

so  particularly  amusing,  it  is  really  a  delight  to 
review  the  details." 

"Well,  then,  proceed— and  make  haste,"  I 
said. 

"  Only  conceive  the  feelings  of  that  young  fel- 
low," continued  Melissa,  "  cooped  up  as  he  was  in 
the  wardrobe !  First  of  all,  when  1  hastened  into 
the  room  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  couch,  he 
naturally  thought  it  was  ^ou  :  he  supposed  that 
you  had  disapparelled  yourself  in  some  dressing- 
room  adjoining  or  close  at  hand.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  quit  his  hiding-place  until  you  should  be 
fast  asleep.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  feasting  his 
imagination— gloating  over  your  rich  charms " 

"I  am  going,  Melissa,"  I  said. 

"  Just  one  word  more  !  It  is  really  too  good  to 
be  lost — and  you  ought  to  know  all,  because  it  so 
nearly  concerns  you.  Well,  not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  our  young  gentleman  heard  the  door 
open  again  and  some  one  else  enter.  This  was 
you :  but  he  did  not  know  it.  How  could  he  ? 
He  thought  that  you  were  already  in  bed— he 
dared  not  peep  forth,  for  the  doors  of  the  ward- 
robe made  a  grating  sound.  He  was  horribly 
perplexed  and  bewildered:  nay,  more  —  he  was 
terribly  alarmed.  The  only  solution  for  the  mys- 
tery which  he  could  conjecture,  was  that  you  had 
some  female  attendant  to  sleep  with  you.  Soon 
afterwards  came  the  scene  betwixt  you  and  me. 
Then  our  young  gentleman  was  perfectly  as- 
tounded. Every  moment  he  fancied  that  I  should 
let  out  the  fact  that  he  was  concealed  in  the  room  : 
for  he  saw  full  well  that  I  knew  it.  And  it  really 
is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  say  something  far 
more  pointed  than  I  did  to  you,  which  might  have 


had  the  effect  of  at  once  bringing  matters  to  an 
explanation  :  but  as  a  matter  of  course  I  fancied 
that  you  were  privy  to  a  lover's  concealment,  and 
that  therefore  you  understood  the  meaning  of  my 
allusions  just  as  well  as  I  did  myself.  You  rushed 
from  the  room  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind you,  I  said  aloud,  "  Come  forth,  young  gentle- 
man, from  whencesoever  you  are  concealed  !' — He 
made  his  appearance.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  im- 
mense was  his  agitation— how  wild  his  excitement 
— at  least  as  it  was  displayed  in  his  looks.  I  en- 
joined him  to  be  silent,  or  to  speak  only  in  whis* 
pers.  Now,  you  must  confess  he  is  very  good- 
looking,  Ellen — he  has  beautiful  eyes  and  teeth- 
nice  curling  black  hair— he  is  pale  and  intellectual 
too  -Indeed,  I  took  a  fancy  to  him — and  I 
thought  that  the  adventure  was  altogether  so 
delicious——" 

"  I  am  now  going,  Melissa,"  I  said ;  and  in  an* 
other  moment  the  door  closed  gently  behind  me. 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

IHE  FOBXBi.II. 

I  WAS  again  in  my  own  chamber — but  a  chamber 
which  I  loathed  the  very  atmosphere  of,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  feculent  and  contaminating.  It  was 
only  as  a  matter  of  expediency  that  I  had  so  far 
conquered  my  feelings  as  to  return  into  a  place 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  foul  and  polluted 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  was  anxious  to 
avoid  every  occurrence  that  might  be  calculated  to 
engender  gossiping  remarks  ;  and  moreover  I  was 
very  far  from  desirous  of  having  it  known  that  I 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  Miss  Harrison,  or 
whatever  she  called  herself  at  the  hotel  ,-  for  I 
fancied  that  she  would  not  remain  there  very  long 
without  causing  her  true  character  to  be  suspected. 
The  reader  can  scarcely  conceive  how  intense  was 
the  loathing  with  which  I  had  remained  in  her 
company  for  the  last  ten  minutes  in  the  adjacent 
chamber :  but  beyond  every  other  consideration 
was  the  desire  to  ascertain  precisely  what  view 
she  now  took  of  my  conduct  in  respect  to  Eeginald 
Barron.  This  point  I  had  cleared  up  :  I  found 
that  I  still  stood  as  high  as  ever  in  the  estimation 
of  Melissa  Harrison  ;  for  my  virgin  pride  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  being  suspected  even  by  such  a 
depraved  and  profligate  creature  as  she. 

As  for  what  I  thought  of  Reginald  Barron  him- 
self, no  words  can  describe  the  abhorrence  and 
disgust  which  I  experienced  for  that  young  man. 
Indeed,  his  avowals  of  love  towards  myself  now 
seemed  to  me  all  the  more  insulting,  inasmuch  as 
he  could  have  consented  to  become  the  passing 
paramour  of  a  vile  woman  in  whose  way  accident 
had  thrown  him.  And  then  too,  there  was  the 
base  deliberate  attempt  which  he  had  intended  to 
make  upon  my  honour, — concealing  himself  in  my 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  outraging  me  in  my  ■ 
sleep  !  It  was  an  accumulation  of  infamies.  Were 
they  to  go  unpunished  ? — was  I  to  tolerate  such 
flagitious  conduct?  But  how  could  I  chastise 
him  ?  Not  by  the  invocation  of  the  lava's  aid. 
No !  I  had  already,  as  it  were,  consented  to  the 
hushing  of  the  whole  proceeding  by  not  alarming 
the  household.     Besides,  as  I  have  repeated  oyer 
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•nd  over  again,      never  travelled  out  of  my  way 
to  court  publicity,  or  to  render  myself  the  heroine 
of  adventures.    What,  then,  should  I  do  ?    Should 
I  communicate  to  Mrs.  Barron  and  to  Sarah  the 
iniquity  of  a  son— the  infamy  of  a  brother  !    No, 
of  what  avail  would  this  be?  it  would  only  afflict 
them,  without  rrcalling  what  was   done — perhaps 
without  rendering  the  young  man  himself  either 
wiser  or  better,    liesides,  I  felt  that  if  I  were  in 
the  place  of  a  near  relative  of  such  a  wretch   I 
should    be    thankful  for   the  generosity  of   any 
'     one  who  would  conceal  bis  crimes  from  my  know- 
ledge ! 
I         While  giving   way   to   my  reflections,  I   com- 
j     menced  the  performance  of  my  toilet.     My  ablu* 
I     tions  were  finished — I  was  begining  to  dress,  when 
I     the  door  opened,  and  Melissa  thrust  in  her  head, 
j     saying,  "May  I  enter  for  an  instant?    There  is 
something  I  still  wish  to  say  to  you." 

"  Come  in,  and  let  your  communication  be  brief. 
I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  with  youj  but  your  own 
good  sense  must  tell  you,  Melissa " 

"Yes,  yes!  I  can  understand  very  well  that 
we  can  never    be    good    friends  again !      But   I 

really    bear    you    no   ill-will,    Ellen only    I 

thought  yesterday  afternoon  that  you  treated  me 
in  such  a  very  imperious  haughty  way,  that  I  was 
determined  not  to  stand  it." 

"  And  now  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"If  you  see  this  young  Barron,"  resumed 
Melissa,  "  you  must  not  let  him  think  that  I 
told  you  he  passed  the  night  with  me :  but  you 
must  let  him  know  the  truth, — that  you  saw  him 
descend  from  the  window  by  means  of  the  twisted 
counterpane.  I  promised  him  most  solemnly  and 
sacredly  that  I  would  not  of  my  own  accord 
divulge  that  which  he  desired  to  keep  a  se- 
cret  " 

"  It  is  by  no  means  likely,"  I  said,  "  that  I 
shall  have  any  farther  communication  with  Mr. 
Barron.  If  the  contrary  should  happen,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  shall  know  the  full  truth 
from  my  lips.    And  now,  Melissa,  let  us  separate." 

"Just  one  word  more  !"  she  ejaculated.  "Are 
you  going  to  remain  in  Petersfield  to-day  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  I  inquired,  being  resolved 
to  ascertain  the  motive. 

She  hesitated  for  a  few  instants— and  then  said, 
"You know  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale — but  I  don't 
suppose  you  speak  to  him  after  everything  that 
occurred  about  the  cheque  some  time  ago " 

"  Tell  me  wherefore  you  have  touched  upon 
this  topic,"  I  interrupted  her. 

"  Well,  if  you  do  happen  to  fall  in  with  the 
Marquis — because  he  is  very  likely  to  call  here  to- 
day," continued  Melissa,  "  you  won't  of  course 
mention  anything  to  my  prejudice  ?  Now  do  listen 
a  moment !  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  I  am 
situated — and  I  crave  your  merciful  consideration. 
I  renewed  my  connexion  with  the  Marquis  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  was  he  who  sought  me  ;  for  there 
is  more  or  less  infatuation  in  that  quarter.  IIow- 
ever,  to  be  brief,  I  became  his  chere  amie  again. 
Now  you  understand,"  added  Melissa  with  a  smile, 
"  the  history  of  the  pearls — the  gold  watch  and 
chain  —  the  handsome  dresses  —  the  well-filled 
purse " 

"  Proceed,  Melissa  —  proceed  with  the  main 
object  of  your  discourse,"  I  said.  "  It  would  afford 


mo  a  real  pleasure  to  karn  that  you  had  obtained 
all  those  possession^,  from  another  and  more  le- 
gitimate source,     jrfut  go  on." 

"  Well,  you  raust  know  that  three  or  four  days 
back,  the  Marquis  and  I  had  a  little  tiff.  It  was 
he  who  began  the  quarrel.  He  happened  to  see 
me  conversing  in  Eegent  Street  with  a  young 
officer  of  the  Guards — a  handsome  young  fellow 
certainly ;  and  the  old  lord  took  umbrage.  All 
in  vain  was  it  that  I  vowed  and  protested  I  had 
never  seen  the  young  Guardsman  before  in  my 
life,  and  that  I  was  only  asking  him  my  way.  The 
Marquis  was  most  unreasonable  :  he  would  not 
allow  that  I  could  possibly  want  to  inquire  my 
way  in  Regent  Street ;  and,  to  be  brief,  he  swore 
that  our  connexion  was  at  an  end.  Well,  off  he 
comes  to  his  country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petersfield.  I  let  a  day  or  two  pass,  thinking 
that  he  would  write  for  me  to  come  to  him  ;  but 
no  such  good  luck  !  So  then  I  wrote  myself,  to 
say  that  I  should  dine  with  him  at  Escott  Court 
last  evening  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  It  was  a 
bold  stroke  :  but  I  know  his  disposition  well,  and 
that  he  likes  anything  of  a  spirited  character. 
Now  you  understand  why  I  was  all  bedecked  with 
my  pearls  and  jewels  last  evening,  and  why  I  was 
in  grand  toilet.  Of  course  I  told  the  chamber- 
maid a  pack  of  stories,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  splendid  entertainment  at 
Escott  Court;  because  it  would  never  have  done 
to  let  her  think  that  I  was  going  to  a  tete-a  tete 
dinner  with  his  lordship.  It  would  have  excited 
a  suspicion  at  once  !" 

"And  what  was  the  sequel,  Melissa?"  I  in- 
quired ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  exactly  strike 
the  grand  successful  blow  which  I  expected.  The 
Marquis  received  me  with  courtesy,  but  with  shy- 
ness. There  was  an  excellent  dinner  on  the  table 
— but  a  reserve  in  his  manner.  The  upshot  was 
that  I  could  not  induce  him  to  say  the  word  which 
would  have  kept  me  at  Escott  Court.  I  was  too 
proud  to  humble  myself  outright  and  promise 
that  I  would  never  meet  the  young  Guardsman 
again " 

"  But  the  sequel,  Melissa  ?  the  sequel  ?"  I  said 
impatiently.  "  You  constantly  diverge  into  details 
to  which  I  do  not  care  to  listen." 

"  Ob,  well,  then — the  sequel  is  this,"  rejoined 
Miss  Harrison, — "  that  the  old  nobleman  is  coming 
to  call  upon  me  to-day.  I  am  passing  here  as 
Mrs.  Cavendish — husband  abroad— lady's-maid  ill 
in  London — came  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  took 
postchaise  instead  of  using  private  carriage — and 
so  forth  and  so  forth.  All  this,  you  know,  is  to 
keep  up  my  respectability  at  the  hotel.  But  as 
for  the  Marquis,  if  you  should  meet  him— and  if 
he  should  speak  to  you — and  you  should  speak  to 
him  in  return,  pray  don't " 

"  Now,  set  your  mind  at  ease,  Melissa,"  I  in- 
terrupted her.  "  I  shall  leave  the  hotel  soon  after 
breakfast.  You  had  better  not  appear  to  know 
me  at  all;  so  that  if  the  Marquis  should  happen 
to  call  upon  you  before  I  have  quitted  the  place, 
and  if  he  should  see  me,  I  will  pass  him  by  as  if 
I  had  never  met  him  before." 

"  Thank  you,  Ellen  !  thank  you  !"  exclaimed 
Melissa.     "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me " 

"  Enough  ! — and  now  let  us  separate." 
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Tbe  next  moment  Melissa  Harrison  disappeared 
from  the  room,  to  my  infinite  relief;  for  I  loathed 
her  presence  :  I  saw  that  she  added  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  to  profligacy  the  most  depraved.  She 
would  not  bare  pretended  that  she  had  never  been 
unfriendly  towards  me,  if  it  were  not  that  she 
wished  to  put  a  seal  upon  my  lips  in  reference 
to  the  incident  of  the  past  night,  in  case  I  should 
fall  in  with  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale  and  choose 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him. 

My  toilet  was  now  completed — the  servants 
were  by  this  time  all  astir  in  the  hotel,  for  it  was 
eight  o'clock ;  and  on  proceeding  to  my  sitting- 
apartment,  I  found  the  fire  lighted  and  the  break- 
fast cloth  laid.  By  the  help  of  the  morning  meal 
and  a  local  newspaper  which  was  brought  to  me, 
I  whiled  away  an  hour.  It  was  then  nine  o'clock : 
but  it  was  still  too  early  to  set  off  for  Kelvedon 
Hall,  which  was  only  six  miles  distant  —  for  I 
meant  on  arriving  there  to  pretend  that  I  had 
cume  from  London,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
any  explanations  in  reference  to  the  incidents 
which  had  occurred  since  I  left  that  country-seat 
the  evening  but  one  previous.  I  was  thinking 
whether  I  had  not  bettor  wait  till  about  eleven 
o'clock  before  I  gave  the  orders  for  my  departure, 
when  one  of  the  waiters  entered,  bearing  a  box,  or 
packing-case,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  two 
feet  wide,  and  six  inches  in  depth.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  Miss  Trafford  ;  but  I  was  per- 
fectly unfamiliar  with  the  handwriting.  I  asked 
who  brought  the  box  ? — the  waiter  replied  that  it 
was  a  man  having  the  air  of  a  porter,  and  that  he 
departed  immediately.  I  could  not  conceive  what 
the  case  could  contain,  nor  from  whom  it  could 
come.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
open  it  without  delay,  that  I  might  see  whether 
there  were  a  letter  inside.  The  waiter  procured 
a  chisel — the  lid  of  the  packing-case,  which  was 
carefully  nailed  down,  was  forced  off — and  behold  ! 
there  was  the  portrait  representing  me  as  Portia, 
Bet  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame  ! 

I  started  for  an  instant  as  if  a  reptile  had  stung 
me,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  indignation  which 
seized  upon  me, — an  indignation  in  which  even 
surprise  itself  was  absorbed  ;  for  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  was  a  present  from  Segi- 
nald  Barron,  made  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  and 
conciliating  me.  There  was  a  letter;  but  this  was 
addressed  to  me  as  Miss  Percy: — the  case  was 
otherwise  directed,  because  he  knew  that  I  was 
passing  at  the  hotel  as  Miss  Trafford. 

"  Ah,  now  I  know  what  it  is,"  I  said,  assuming 
a  careless  air  in  the  presence  of  the  waiter. 

The  man — whose  looks,  as  he  flung  them  on 
the  portrait,  and  then  instinctively  threw  them 
upon  me,  certainly  paid  a  high  though  involun- 
tary homage  to  the  talent  of  Reginald  Barron — 
withdrew  from  the  apartment ;  and  I  hastened  to 
open  the  letter.     Its  contents  ran  as  follow  :  — 

"  December  16,  1842." 
"How  can  I  venture  to  address  you.  Miss 
Percy,  after  my  conduct  of  yesterday  ?  It  was 
most  outrageous !  It  would  be  unpardonable  on 
the  part  of  any  earthly  woman :  but  you  are  an 
angel,  and  therefore  may  I  yet  hope  to  be  for- 
given! I  was  mad — I  was  as  much  intoxicated  by 
the  state  of  my  feelings  in  consequence  of  having 
seen  you,  as  ever  a  person  was  inebriated  by  the 


influence  of  wine.  I  know  that  if  an  individual 
commit  an  outrage,  an  offence,  or  a  crime,  when 
under  this  latter  species  of  intoxication,  he  cannot 
appeal  to  justice  to  recognise  therein  an  extenua- 
tion of  his  guilt,  because  the  law  declares  that  it 
is  an  aggravation.  But  in  reference  to  the  ebriety 
of  the  feelings— the  intoxication  of  the  brain,  pro- 
duced by  a  sentiment  or  a  passion  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control,  is  there  not  an  allow- 
ance to  be  made?  Yes  I— and  here  the  law  itself 
is  merciful :  for  if  the  individual  perpetrate  an 
offence  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  passion 
onli/,  apart  from  the  artificial  stimulant  of  wine,  it 
is  held  that  he  is  deserving  of  consideration.  It 
is  thus— to  illustrate  my  point— that  what  is 
murder  in  one  case  becomes  only  manslaughter 
in  another.  Is  not  all  this  true,  Miss  Percy  ?— 
and  will  not  you  therefore,  who  are  more  merciful 
than  justice,  and  who  have  in  your  composition 
naught  of  the  sternness  of  human  law — will  you 
not  make  an  allowance  for  me  ? 

"You  came  unexpectedly  to  the  house — yoa 
burst  upon  my  eight  like  a  beautiful  vision.  The 
angel  that  I  was  worshipping  at  a  distance,  stood 
before  me  all  in  a  moment !  The  goddess  of  my 
devotion,  whom  I  believed  to  be  in  a  far-off  place, 
was  there  in  my  presence  without  an  instant's 
warning  !  Oh,  can  you  wonder  that  my  brain 
reeled  with  the  bewilderment  of  feelings  which  no 
tongue  can  proclaim  and  no  language  can  depict  P  . 
I  was  maddened — and  I  acted  as  a  madman. 
Maniacs  have  frequently  assailed  those  whom  in 
their  sane  moments  they  most  tenderly  loved,  and 
for  whom  they  would  rather  die  than  injure  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  hair  of  the  head.  And  in  such  a 
case  those  maniacs  become  the  objects  of  commise- 
ration and  of  sympathy — not  of  loathing  and  aver- 
sion. It  is  this  forbearance  which  I  claim— this 
lenient  feeling  to  which  I  appeal.  There  is  a  doc 
trine  that  it  behoves  us  to  control  our  passions  as 
much  as  possible— and  that  if  we  fail  to  do  so, 
we  must  take  the  consequences  of  our  derelic- 
tions. But  is  not  this  the  straining  of  the  sternest 
morality  to  the  very  utmost,  inasmuch  as  human 
nature  is  known  to  be  frail  and  fallible,  and  from 
every  pulpit  we  are  taught  the  cause  of  our 
fall  ?  Or  again,  is  it  not  a  doctrine  which  may 
be  speculatively  put  forth  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  practically  are  incapable  of  judgment?  In, 
other  words,  is  it  not,  I  will  ask,  the  doctrine  of 
beings  pure  and  immaculate  as  yourself,  who, 
acknowledging  the  sway  of  no  turbid  passion  and 
no  hasty  sentiment,  beUeTe  that  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity possess  principles  as  excellent  as  them< 
selves  ? 

"  This  is  a  long  letter.  Miss  Percy :  but  my 
offence  is  a  grave  one,  and  requires  much  pleading 
to  enforce  its  claim  to  extenuation.  I  do  not 
think  that  to  you  I  shall  appeal  in  vain.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  see  me — I  do  not  suppose  that 
when  once  the  impression  of  yesterday's  scene 
shall  have  worn  away,  you  will  ever  bestow 
another  thought  on  the  poor  artist  who  dared  to 
love  you  from  a  distance,  and  who  was  drirea 
wild  by  ineffable  feelings  by  your  presence !  But 
I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  Yes — I  know  that  you 
will  vouchsafe  this  pardon — if  not  for  my  sake, 
at  least  for  that  of  my  mother  and  my  sister, 
both  of  whom  love,  and  admire,  and  respect  you. 
Do  not  therefore  refuse  the  humble  tribute  which 


accompanies  this  letter — the  pjitrait  of  yourself : 
It  is  the  one  on  v;hich  I  bestowed  the  utmost  care : 
it  is  the  one  to  which  I  devoted  the  greatest 
pains.  I  beseech  jou  to  accept  it.  Bj  so  doing 
jou  will  restore  somewhat  of  peace  of  mind  to 
one  who  is  now  immeasurably  wretched. 
"Permit  me  therefore  to  subscribe  myself 

"Your  most  bumble  servant, 

"  Reginald  Baeeox." 

I  had  scarcely  patience  to  peruse  this  letter. 
Three  or  four  times  I  tossed  it  down  indignantly 
upon  the  table  : — three  or  four  limes,  while  yet 
unSnished,  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  tearing  it 
into  countless  fragments  to  be  consumed  in  the 
flames.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  efi'usioa  of  the  vilest 
dissimulation  and  the  grossest  hypocrisy  :  yet  I 
did  contrive  to  conquer  my  feelings  so  far  as  to 
read  on  to  the  end, — partly  because  I  wished  to 
see  to  what  extent  the  impudence  of  this  young 
No.  89.~Elles  Peect. 


I  man  could  reach,  and  partly  that  I  might  judge 
how  I  was  to  deal  alike  with  the  epistle  and  the 
picture.  And  as  I  continued  the  perusal  of  that 
specious  pleading — that  well-disguised  sophistry — 
I  thought  that  if  it  were  possible  for  anything  to 
have  enhanced  the  dispust — the  loathing — almost 
the  abhorrence,  which  I  felt  for  Reginald  Barron's 
character,  it  was  this  precious  composition.  That 
it  was  well  written — that  it  was  eloquent,  and 
logically  composed  in  its  very  speciousness— I  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  myself.  The  greater, 
therefore,  was  the  pity  that  a  young  mau  with 
such  talents  should  be  so  thoroughly,  and  I  be< 
lieved  hopelessly,  depraved ! 

He  evidently  fancied  that  I  remained  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  past  night. 
He  alluded  only  to  the  scene  which  had  takea 
place  between  us  in  the  afternoon :  be  thought 
that  I  was  unaKaie  of  everything  which  subse- 
quently  followed,    He   flattered  himself    that  I 
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knew  not  of  his  revisit  to  the  hotel  in  the  evecin^ 

his  concealment  in   ray  chamber— the  diabolical 

intentions  which  he  had  harboured — the  fact  that 
he  was  there  hidden  when  I  was  embraced  in 
Melissa's  arms— the  circumstance  that  he  had  re- 
mained throughout  the  night  in  her  company — 
and  the  means  by  which  he  quitted  the  hotel  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  But  inasmuch  as 
all  these  particulars  were  known  to  me,  how  could 
I  do  otherwise  than  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
basest  and  vilest  of  men  P  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
that  at  this  moment  I  might  have  possibly  become 
a  dishonoured  and  polluted  being — robbed  of  the 
virtue  which  I  had  maintained  throughout  so 
many  temptations  and  through  so  many  trying 
circumstances — unworthy  ever  again  to  look  my 
beloved  Henry  Wakefield  in  the  face— doomed 
to  mourn  the  blight  of  all  my  heart's  best  and 
purest  affections  !  Yes — I  shuddered  !  for  I  knew 
that  I  had  escaped  the  utmost  peril  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  of  beings.  Can 
the  reader  wonder,  therefore,  if  I  adopted  the 
course  I  am  about  to  describe  ? 

I  took  a  pen-knife,  and  cut  the  canvass  of  the 
picture  out  of  its  frame.  I  folded  it  up  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass — enveloped  it  in  two  or 
three  sheets  of  paper,  so  that  the  contents  might 
not  easily  be  discovered  by  the  touch  of  the  hand 
— and  carefully  sealed  the  package.  I  then  ad- 
dressed it  to  Mr.  Barron,  at  his  residence.  This 
being  done,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  waiter 
made  his  appearance,  I  desired  him  to  send  me 
a  messenger.  The  porter  presented  himself;  and 
I  said  to  him,  "  You  will  take  this  parcel  to  its 
address.  Inquire  for  Mr.  Barron— see  him  alone 
—  and  place  it  in  his  hands.  If  he  be  not  at  home 
at  the  time,  say  that  you  will  return  presently  : 
but  explain  your  business  to  no  other  person." 

The  porter  promised  to  do  my  bidding,  for 
which  I  gave  him  a  liberal  fee :  and  he  took  his 
departure.  The  delicacy  with  which  I  was  con- 
ducting this  portion  of  the  arrangement,  was  in 
order  to  prevent  the  transaction  from  becoming 
known  to  his  mother  or  sister  :  for  I  have  already 
sail  that  it  was  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  act  un- 
kindly or  maliciously  towards  them.  If  they  knew 
that  Reginald  had  sent  me  the  portrait  (as  indeed 
they  must)  I  could  only  leave  it  for  him  to  make 
some  excuse  for  the  absence  of  any  letter  of  thanks 
or  acknowledgment  from   my   hands :  I  could  not 

take  universal  precautions in  a  word,  I  could 

not  conduct  the  proceeding  otherwise  than  I  was 
doing. 

I  now  ordered  a  chaise  to  be  got  in  readiness 
to  take  me  away  from  the  hotel.  I  broke  up  the 
picture-frame,  and  packed  the  fragments  in  one  of 
my  portmanteaus,  to  be  burnt  at  some  convenient 
opportunity.  The  chaise  was  speedily  announced 
to  be  in  waiting;  and  I  hastened  to  take  my  seat 
in  it.  I  did  not  see  anything  more  of  Melissa 
Harrison  :  but  I  had  overheard  the  chamber-maid 
announce  to  her,  while  I  was  seated  at  breakfast, 
that  there  was  now  a  suite  of  apartments,  com- 
prising a  sitting-room,  at  her  disposal. 

In  about  an  hour  I  reached  the  gates  of  Kelve- 
don  Park;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  alighted 
in  front  of  the  Hall.  I  had  already  paid  the 
driver  of  the  vehicle  ;  so  that  the  instant  my  bag- 
gage was  delivered  to  the  servants  who  hastened 
forward    to  receive  me,    the   man   mounted   the 


box  and  drove  away  ;  and  by  this  little  piece 
of  management  I  trusted  to  avoid  the  discovery 
that  instead  of  having  JDurneved  from  London,  I 
had  only  arrived  from  Petersfield.  And  now  the 
first  thought  that  struck  me,  was  whether  I  should 
stUl  find  Agatha  beneath  that  roof  ? 

"  It  would  be  indeed  strange,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  if  she  and  her  lover  Richard  should  have  the 
audacity  to  remain  in  this  plice  after  they  must 
have  discovered  that  their  letter  was  taken  out  of 
the  vase  on  the  grass-plat.     But  we  shall  see  1" 

Matilda  came  forward,  with  her  smiling  good* 
humoured  countenance,  to  welcome  me  back 
again  to  Kelvedon  Hall ;  and  my  first  question  was 
concerning  her  mistress. 

"  Her  ladyship  seems  a  little  better — but  not 
much,"  replied  Matilda.  "  She  will  be  glad  to  sea 
you.  Miss  Percy  !  She  was  saying  to  me  this 
morning  that  she  hoped  you  would  return   soon  ; 

and  his  lordship  is  most  anxious But  here  is 

his  lordship !" 

The  old  nobleman  at  that  moment  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  he  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 

"I  had  a  presentiment  that  we  should  see  you 
to-day.  Miss  Percy,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  and  what  do 
you  think?  Hermione  has  just  told  me — not  tea 
minutes  back  indeed— that  if  you  did  come,  she 
would  descend  from  her  boudoir  in  the  afternoon, 
and  take  her  place  at  the  dinner-table." 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  the  most 
unfeigned  joy.  "  Then  her  ladyship  must  feel  much 
better !" 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  entrance- 
ball,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  up  which 
Matilda  was  already  proceeding,  accompanied  by  a 
lacquey  who  carried  my  portmanteaus.  I  turned 
to  follow ;  and  at  that  instant  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  Agatha,  who  was  standing 
near.  I  gave  an  involuntary  start;  for  it  struck 
me  at  the  moment  that  the  young  woman's  fea- 
tures looked  more  reserved  and  even  sinister  than 
they  had  ever  seemed  on  any  previous  occasion. 
She  evidently  noticed  that  start — as  indeed  well 
she  might,  for  it  was  the  strong  recoil  of  one  who 
beholds  a  reptile  suddenly  prepared  to  spring.  She 
spoke  not  a  word  of  greeting,  and  was  passing  on 
her  way,  when  I  could  not  help  saying  to  her  in  a 
peculiar  tone,  "  So  I  hear  that  her  ladyship  is 
better,  Agatha?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  she  replied,  with  the  most  perfect 
self-possession — indeed  with  a  countenance  so  un- 
moved that  I  was  again  forcibly  struck  with  the 
idea  that  she  must  be  the  veriest  hypocrite  that 
ever  walked  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

She  passed  on  her  way,  for  she  was  traversing 
the  entrance-hall  at  the  time ;  and  Lord  Kelvedon 
said  to  me,  "Now  make  haste  to  your  chamber, 
my  dear  Miss  Percy ;  and  then  come  to  Hermione 
— for  she  will  be  full  of  suspense  and  anxiety 
until  she  sees  you !" 

I  sped  up  the  staircase,  and  reached  my  cham< 
her — where  Matilda,  who  was  all  attention  as 
usual,  was  lighting  the  fire,  which  was  ready  laid 
in  the  grate,  I  speedily  dismissed  her  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  for  I  did  not  wish  her  to  be  in  the  room 
while  I  unpacked  my  portmanteaus,  inasmuch  as  I 
had  a  certain  little  parcel  that  I  was  resolved 
should  escape  all  observation,  even  on  the  part  of 
one  whom  I  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mis- 
trust.      The  reader  can   easily   imagine   that   I 
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Allude  to  the  little  packet  of  drugs  which  Dame 
£ett;  had  sent  me  at  Petersfield. 

I  found  Lady  Elelvedon  in  the  boudoir  j  and 
though  in  external  appearance  she  was  but  little 
changed,  yet  her  spirits  were  evidently  better  than 
when  I  was  last  there— and  she  gave  me  the  assur- 
ance that  she  felt  as  if  the  treatment  of  the  old 
gipsy-woman  was  beginning  to  do  her  good.  This 
was  only  the  fourth  day  of  her  taking  her  medi- 
cine, and  therefore  when  I  heard  her  thus  speak 
80  oheeringly,  I  felt  certain  it  could  not  be  with- 
out the  evidence  of  her  own  sensations.  Now, 
therefore,  that  I  was  in  possession  of  the  drug  on 
which  Dame  Betty  had  so  especially  counted  and 
which  was  to  make  sure  doubly  sure,  I  felt  com- 
pletely at  ease  in  reference  to  Hermioue's  case. 
The  packet  contained  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
instructioos  were  written  for  the  mode  of  using 
the  drug  :  no  time  was  accordingly  lost  in  follow- 
ing the  prescription — and  Hermione  smiled  with  a 
real  gaiety  as  she  spoke  of  "  the  old  gipsy-woman's 
elixir  of  life." 

'  The  various  presents  which  I  had  brought  from 
Petersfield,  but  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
obtained  in  London,  were  spread  out  upon  the 
Bofa ;  and  when  Lord  Xelvedou  presently  entered 
the  boudoir  and  beheld  these  things,  he  reiterated 
the  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  all  the  trouble  I 
had  taken. 

I  "  It  is  you  —  and  you  alone,  my  dear  Miss 
Percy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  have  wrought  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  Hermione  !  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,"  he  went  on  to  observe,  more  slowly  ;  "  but 
:I  have  recently  entertained  fears  that  you  are  too 
much  secluded  :" — and  be  now  addressed  himself 
! direct  to  his  wife; — "perhaps  you  have  not 
I  enough  gaiety — I  have  kept  you  too  much  out 
of    society  — I   have    been    selfish!      You    per- 

iceive " 

I  "No— do  not  blame  yourself,  my  dear  hus- 
band!" exclaimed  Lady  £elvedon;  "for  I  can 
, assure  you  that  you  have  no  cause.  I  have  ex- 
perienced a  perfect  distaste  for  all  society " 

"J3ut  now  that  feeling  is  passing  away,"  inter- 
jected the  nobleman ;  "  and  perhaps  Miss  Percy 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  your  mind 
ought  to  be  aroused  ?" 

'•'  I  do  think  so,  most  decidedly  !"  I  said,  recol- 
lecting that  Hermione  entertained  the  greatest 
friendship  for  Aline,  and  knowing  likewise  that 
nothing  would  delight  Mrs.  Gower  more  than  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Eelvedon.  "  1  am  very  glad 
your  lordship  has  mentioned  the  subject,  to  which 
I  should  have  certainly  taken  the  liberty  of  allud- 
ing  " 

"  Do  what  you  like  in  the  matter.  Miss  Percy !" 
exclaimed  his  lordship :  "  every  arrangement  you 
may  make  will  be  sure  to  please  me.  Pill  the 
Hall  with  guests,  if  you  think  fit  I  And  now  I 
shall  leave  you  both  together,  that  you  may  dis- 
course on  the  subject  and  settle  your  proceed- 
ings." 

The  old  nobleman  accordingly  withdrew  ;  and 
Hermione  said  to  me,  "  Here  indeed  is  a  change, 
my  dear  Ellen  !  If  only  a  fortnight  back  I  bad 
thrown  out  the  slightest  hint  indicative  of  a  de- 
sire to  have  Aline  or  any  one  else  to  stay  with  me, 

there   would  have   been   objections Indeed,  as 

you  already  know,  it  was  only  your  name  which 
in  this  sense  found  favour  with  my  husband.    Ah ! 


by  the  bye,  I  received  a  letter  this  very  morning 
from  a  friend  of  mine  with  whom  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted.    I  mean  the  Countess  of  Belgrave." 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  I  exclaimed :  "  I  know  her  lady- 
ship well." 

"  She  mentioned  your  name  in  her  letter,"  re- 
sumed Lady  Xelvedon,  "  and  speaks  in  the  most 
afi'ectionate  terms  of  you.  You  knew  her,  I 
think,  when  she  was  still  Lady  Cecilia  Urban  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  responded.  "I  have  known  her  more 
than  two  years — and  she  has  only  been  married  a 
year." 

"  Now,  if  I  chose  to  avail  myself  of  his  lordship's 
permission,"  continued  Lady  Kelvedon,  "  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  having  a  most  agreeable  guest,  who 
is  as  intimate  with  you  as  she  is  with  me.  Her 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Belgrave,  has  gone  on  a  visit 
of  two  or  three  weeks  to  a  near  relation  of  his  own 
who  lives  in  Paris :  but  Cecilia  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  undertake  the  journey  at  this  season  of 
the  year." 

"By  all  means,"  I  said,  "invite  the  Countess  of 
Belgrave  to  stay  a  few  days  here,  if  you  experience 
the  inclination.     And  Aline  ?" 

"I  will  write  to  them  both,"  answered  Lady 
XelvedoD.  "Not  to-day!— but  to-morrow.  To- 
day I  must  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  your 
society,  which  shall  not  be  broken  in  upon  even 
for  the  purpose  of  penning  these  two  notes  of  in- 
vitation." 

I  was  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  Hermione  receiving 
guests :  for  the  circumstance  indicated  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  state  of  her  mind — and  there- 
fore the  depressing  influence  of  the  poison  which 
for  weeks  had  been  administered  to  her,  was  evi- 
dently falling  ofi".  But  perhaps  the  poison  itself 
was  being  no  longer  administered  at  all,  and  there- 
fore Dame  Betty's  medicine  was  proving  all  the 
more  efi^ctive,  its  power  being  condensed  in  the 
process  of  working  a  cure,  and  none  of  that  power 
being  as  it  were  intercepted  for  a  mere  antidotal 
purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  London 
morning  papers  were  delivered  at  Kelvedon  Hall; 
and  everything  which  Lady  Lilia  Essendine  pre- 
dicted in  reference  to  the  proceedings  connected 
with  Edwin  St.  Clair  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  ful- 
filled to  the  very  letter.  In  the  absence  of  the 
one  material  witness  for  the  prosecution — namely, 
the  old  gipsy  woman — his  acquittal  had  been  at 
once  pronounced,  and  the  judge  assured  him  that 
he  left  the  Court  without  the  slightest  stain  upon 
his  character.  But  upon  this  subject  I  need  not 
now  dwell  at  any  greater  length,  because  I  shall 
have  yet  much  to  say  relative  to  Edwin  St.  Clair 
in  future  chapters  of  my  narrative. 

I  seized  an  opportunity,  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  to  walk  out  for  a  few 
minutes  into  the  grounds :  and  I  examined  the 
stone  vase  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  letter  which 
I  had  written  in  a  feigned  hand  and  deposited 
there,  should  be  still  in  that  place.  No  letter  was 
in  the  vase: — but  though  it  had  disappeared,  I  was 
still  uncertain  as  to  what  had  been  its  fate— • 
whether  it  had  been  consigned  to  the  post,  or 
whether  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  wretches 
connected  with  the  murderous  plot  which  I  was 
now  so  successfully  enjraged  in  frustrating. 

Lidy  Kelvedon  fulfilled  her  promise  by  descend- 
ing that  day   to  the  dining-room  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  morniDg  she  still  further  rejoiced  both  her 
busband  and  mjself  by  appearing  in  the  breakfast 
parlour.  The  habit  of  taking  her  repast  in  the 
boudoir  was  thus  given  up ;  and  the  lady's-maids 
no  longer  waited  at  meal  times  upon  their  mistress. 
Two  or  three  days  passed — and  Lady  Kelvedon 
was  now  improving  visibly  and  undoubtedly  under 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  drug  which  bad  been 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  of  her  medicine.  I 
ehould  observe  that  the  invitations  bad  been  sent 
to  the  Countess  of  Belgrave  and  to  Major  and 
Mrs.  Gower :  they  had  been  accepted  on  the  part 
of  both  the  ladies — but  business  unexpectedly  took 
Major  Grower  to  the  north  of  England,  so  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  accompany  bis  wife  on  the  oc< 
casion  to  Kelvedon  Hall. 


CHAPTEE   CXV. 


I  AU  now  about  to  speak  of  incidents  which  oc- 
curred on  the  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Kelve- 
don Hall.  It  was  the  20th  of  December;  and 
it  was  on  the  13th  that  Hermione  had  begun  to 
take  the  old  gipsy-woman's  medicine  :  the  lapse  of 
a  week  had  beyond  all  doubt  done  much  for  this 
amiable  lady — and  I  bad  not  the  slightest  mis- 
giving left  in  reference  to  her  eventual  cure. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  I  was  seated  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Kelvedon  in  an  elegantly-furnished 
apartment  called  "  the  morning  room,"  and  which 
was  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  house. 
Presently,  a  young  man  on  horseback  was  seen 
approaching  along  the  avenue ;  and  Lord  Kelve- 
don remarked  in  a  casual  manner,  "  It  is  young 
Brownlow." 

"Ab,  indeed!"  ejaculated  Hermione;  "this 
reminds  me  of  something.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
ehall  shortly  lose  Agatha." 

"  How  so  ?"  inquired  bis  lordsfaip  :  and  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  by  the  reader  how  I  myself  was 
suddenly  rendered  an  interested  person  in  this 
discourse. 

"  She  has  told  me  very  candidly,"  continued 
Lady  Kelvedon,  "that  she  is  going  to  settle  her- 
self by  marriage.  She  has  therefore  intimated  her 
desire  to  leave  me  at  the  expiration  of  a  month; 
and  the  young  woman  spoke  very  feelingly,  I  can 
assure  you — for  you  would  not  think  by  her  coun- 
tenance that  she  possessed  such  a  good  heart  as 
1  know  that  she  does." 

"But  how  does  the  appearance  of  this  young 
Brownlow,  the  tax-gatherer's  son,"  added  Lord 
Kelvedon,  "put  you  in  mind  that  Agatha  has 
given  you  warning  ?     Do  you  mean  that " 

"Tes,"  replied  Hermione,  with  a  smile:  "I 
mean  precisely  what  I  see  that  you  already  more 
than  half  conjecture  ;  for  it  is  this  very  iden- 
tical Eichard  Brownlow  that  Agatha  is  going  to 
marry." 

I  started :  but  as  my  kerchief  at  the  same  mo- 
ment fell  from  my  lap  upon  the  carpet,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  were  the  cause  of  that  abrupt  movement 
on  my  part,  and  thus  it  passed  without  farther 
notice. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Kelvedon  :  "  so  Agatha 
is  gtiujj  to  marry  young  Brownlow  f     Well,  she  is 


a  fortunate  girl.  His  father  is  tolerably  well  off, 
and  the  young  man  himself  seems  to  be  industrious. 
I  have  noticed  for  the  last  twelvemonth  that  he 
has  gone  about  collecting  the  assessed  taxes  ;  so 
that  I  suppose  old  Brownlow  has  delegated  the 
office  of  collector  to  him." 

"While  Lord  Kelvedon  was  thus  speaking,  I  wag 
surveying  Eichard  Brownlow  from  the  window. 
He  was  advancing  on  horseback,  at  a  moderate 
pace  ;  and  I  therefore  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
thus  studying  his  appearance.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  about  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age  :  he  was  neatly  dressed,  without  any  pre- 
tension ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  bis  countenance 
to  justify  the  suspicions  which  I  entertained  con- 
cerning him.  And  then  an  idea  struck  mc.  How 
could  ke  be  a  tax-collector  if  he  were  unable  to 
write,  and  was  compelled  to  get  bis  mistress  to 
perform  the  part  of  secretary  ?  But  then  the 
next  moment  another  thought  occurred  to  me,— 
which  was,  that  the  receipts  might  be  already 
filled  up  and  signed  by  his  father— so  that  he  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do  but  to  deliver  them  on  re- 
ceiving the  respective  amounts. 

Tiie  young  man  rode  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mansion;  and  just  at  the  moment  Lord  Kelvedon 
remarked,  "  He  rides  a  very  nice  nag." 

"Yes,"  I  said  :  "  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  it 
seems  a  nice  horse." 

I  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  excuse  thus 
afforded  for  approaching  the  window ;  and  under 
pretence  of  looking  at  the  horse,  I  was  in  reality 
studying  the  proceedings  of  its  rider.  Tbe  hall- 
porter  was  standing  on  the  steps  ;  and  Eichard 
Brownlow  was  looking  over  one  of  those  long 
narrow-shaped  books  containing  the  printed  forms 
used  by  tax-collectors.  In  a  few  moments  the 
young  man  found  the  receipt  for  which  he  was 
searching;  and  he  mentioned  a  sum  to  the  hall- 
porter.  This  official  counted  out  the  money  from 
his  own  pocket ;  and  then  I  beheld  Eichard 
Brownlow  filling  up  the  printed  form  with  a  pencil 
as  he  still  maintained  his  seat  on  horseback. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  be  may  jast 
be  enabled  to  write  bis  name,  and  that  is  all  P" 

The  receipt  was  banded  to  the  porter,  and 
Eichard  Brownlow  rode  away.  In  a  few  momenta 
a  footman  brought  the  receipt  into  the  morning, 
room  ;  for  Lord  Kelvedon  was  always  very  parti- 
cular in  respect  to  his  accounts. 

"  Are  the  taxes  heavy  in  this  part  of  tbo 
country,"  I  inquired,  longing  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  document  which  the  old  nobleman  now  held  in 
his  band. 

"  Look,  Miss  Percy,"  he  said  :  and  he  tendered 
me  the  paper. 

I  took  it : — the  entire  form  had  just  been  filled 
in  with  pencil-writing, — the  date,  the  sum,  and 
the  young  man's  own  name,  all  being  written  in 
the  same  hand — and  this  a  good  fluent  hand  ;  ao 
that  I  was  lost  in  astonishment  as  I  compared  the 
present  fact  with  my  previous  impression  that  the 
man  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  at  all! 

"  And  so  you  think  this  will  be  a  good  match 
for  Agatha  r"  I  said  to  Lord  Kelvedon. 

"A  very  good  one,"  responded  the  nobleraan. 
"Toung  Brownlow  is  steady  :  he  belongs  to  a  re- 
spectable family — perhaps  you  may  have  notic?d 
that  he  is  by  no  means  bad-looking — and  hil 
father  gave  him  a  good  education." 
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I  was  more  and  more  astooisbed. 

"  A  good  education  !"  I  thought  within  myself; 
"  and  jet  he  professed  to  Agatha  to  be  unable  to 
read  or  write  !  Was  it  some  deeper  piece  of 
wickedness  on  his  part,  for  the  purpose  of  shift- 
ing all  the  responsibility,  in  case  of  detection, 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  that  of  the  young 
woman  who  loves  him  ?  Yes— it  must  Lave  been 
80 !  Unless  indeed  there  is  an  extraordinary  mis- 
take somewhere  or  another  P  But  no  I  how  can 
this  be  ?  R.  B.  stands  for  Richard  Brownlow, 
Yes  ! — and  did  I  not  hear  the  unmistakable  voice 
of  Agatha  address  him  as  Eichard,  the  othpr  even* 
lug  when  I  was  returning  from  depositing  the 
letter  in  the  vase  ?" 

I  was  much  bewildered  with  the  incident  that 
bad  thus  occurred:  but  it  is  needless  to  swell  out 
my  narrative  by  a  record  of  all  the  reflections  and 
meditations  that  passed  through  my  brain  upon 
the  occasion.  Indeed,  my  attention  was  presently 
diverted  to  other  subjects ;  for  between  one  and 
two  o'clock  a  carriage  with  four  post-horses  drove 
up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall.  This  was  the 
Countess  of  Belgrave's  barouche  :  she  had  just 
arrived  from  London — and  she  had  brought  Mrs. 
Gower  with  her.  Warm  were  the  greetings  that 
now  ensued  :  indeed  the  Countess  was  specially 
delighted  to  meet  me  at  Kelvedon  Hall ;  while 
both  she  and  Aline  were  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
Hermione's  health  was  improving. 

After  luncheon  we  went  out  for  an  airing  in  the 
carriage,  —  Lord  Kelvedon  riding  on  horseback  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Hermione  had 
been  outside  the  front  door  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  She  was  in  excellent  spirits :  the  presence 
of  her  friends  combined  with  the  exhilarating  in- 
fluence of  the  clear  frosty  atmosphere  to  produce 
this  effect.  We  proceeded  nearly  as  far  as  Peters- 
field  ;  and  I  beheld  the  ruined  farm-buildings 
where  I  had  so  recently  been  a  prisoner  in  com- 
pany with  Dame  Betty.  As  we  were  returning 
home,  a  very  elegant  equipage  dashed  past  us :  a 
female  was  seated  therein — and  I  at  once  recog- 
nised Melissa  Harrison;  so  that  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  conjecturing  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
making  her  peace  with  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale. 
Although  the  glimpse  which  I  had  of  her  was  so 
transitory,  it  was  nevertheless  sufficient  to  show 
me  that  she  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  re- 
clining back  in  the  splendid  equipage  with  the 
fastidiously  insolent  air  of  a  great  lady. 

We  returned  to  Kelvedon  Hall;  and  as  the 
dinner-hour  approached,  I  repaired  to  my  chamber 
to  perform  my  evening  toilet.  Matilda  was  quickly 
in  attendance,  and  she  lavished  on  me  her  usual 
assiduities. 

"  So  your  fellow-servant  Agatha,"  I  said,  "  is 
going  to  leave  her  situation  in  this  establishment  P" 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Matilda.  "  Agatha  is 
going  to  be  married." 

"  I  heard  her  ladyship  intimate  the  fact,"  I  re- 
sponded. "  The  person  whom  she  is  going  to 
marry  is  named  Brownlow,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  and  he  is  a  very  respectable 
young  man,"  said  Matilda.  "I  have  known  for 
some  months  past  that  he  was  courting  Agatha, 
though  she  did  not  like  to  mention  it  to  her  lady- 
ship till  this  morning  ;  for  you  know  my  lord  is 
very  particular,  and  will  not  allow  the  servants  to 
have  any  followers." 


I  "  And  yet  I  heard  his  lordship  speak  very  favour- 
ably of  Richard  Brownlow,"  I  remarked. 
I  "Of  course.  Miss,"  rejoined  Matilda;  "because 
his  lordship  could  not  possibly  speak  in  any  other 
way  of  the  young  man  :  but  for  all  that,  his  lord- 
ship would  be  dreadfully  angry  if  he  knew  that 
Richard  Brownlow  had  ever  visited  Agatha  here 
by  stealth.  Perhaps  you  might  have  seen,  Miss, 
that  the  moment  Richard  collected  the  tax  to-day,, 
be  turned  and  rode  off  ?" 

"  Yes — I  noticed  it,"  I  answered.  "  But  did  I 
understand  you  that  this  Richard  Brownlow  has 
visited  Agatha  stealthily  ?" 

"  Ah,  Miss,  you  know  it ! — or  at  least  you  must 
have  suspected  it  !"  cried  Matilda;  "and  on  that 
very  account  poor  Agatha  thinks  you  have  taken  a 
dislike  to  her." 

"  Explain  yourself,  Matilda,"  I  said,  now  feeling 
that  the  discourse  was  every  moment  becoming 
more  and  more  interesting. 

"Why,  Miss,  the  other  night,  you  know,"  con- 
tiuued  Matilda, — "  it  was  the  second  time  you 
came  to  the  Hall— on  the  13th  of  this  month — I 
remember  the  date  very  well, — you  went  into  the 
garden  because  you  had  a  headache — you  left  the 
private  door  unlocked — and  Agatha  went  up  tbs 
staircase " 

"Yes— all  this  is  true,  and  I  remember  the 
circumstance,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  Miss,"  continued  Matilda  ;  "  Agatha 
told  me  that  she  met  you  on  the  occasion — she 
said  it  was  in  the  bath-room,  and  that  when  you 
questioned  her  you  looked  at  her  so  very  hard  that 
she  fancied  you  suspected  something." 

"  And  what  did  she  suppose  I  suspected  P"  I 
inquired. 

"  That  she  had  stolen  out  into  the  back  garden 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her  lover — which  was 
really  the  case ;  and  poor  Agatha  said  she  felt 
all  of  a  tremble  in  your  presence — she  stammered, 
blushed,  and  looked  confused,  for  she  told  you  a 
story — she  said  that  she,  like  yourself,  had  gone 
out  to  get  the  fresh  air  on  account  of  a  headache, 
while  in  reality  it  was  because  she  had  expected 
to  meet  young  Richard  for  a  moment  that  she 
might  exchange  a  word  with  him.  But  he  did 
not  happen  to  come  that  evening." 

"  And  so  Agatha  fancies,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have 
conceived  a  dislike  towards  her  ?  Is  this  idea  based 
upon  no  other  ground  than  that  which  you  have 
just  explained  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Miss,"  answered  Matilda. 
"This  is  all  that  Agatha  told  me.  She  is  of  rather 
an  independent  spirit — though  I  believe  she  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  heart " 

"At  all  events,"  I  interjected,  "I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  you  tell  me  that  she  has  conceived  a 
dislike  towards  myself." 

"No!— I  don't  think  that.  Miss,"  responded 
Matikla :  "  but  she  certainly  thinks  that  you  have 
once  or  twice  spoken  rather  harshly  to  her — and 
she  has  therefore  shown  the  independence  of  her 
disposition  in  return.  Perhaps  she  considers  ii 
rather  hard  that  you  should  have  questioned  herst 
closely  and  looked  at  her  so  suspiciously  on  that 
evening  to  which  I  just  now  referred;  because,  as 
she  says,  she  was  really  doing  no  harm — and  if 
now  and  then  she  did  stealthily  meet  a  young  mau 
to  whom  she  was  honourably  engaged,  it  was  only 
because  she  was  not  allowed  to  receive  him  in  the 
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servants'   hall.      I  told  Agatha   that  I  was  con- 
vinced you  had  no  ill-feeling  towards  her,  Miss 
at  all  events  you  never  mentioned  to  her  ladyship 

that  you  suspected  she  had  met  her  lover " 

"  But  if  I  held  my  peace  upon  the  point,  Ma- 
tilda," I  said,  with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  "  it 
was  only  because  poor  Lady  Kelvedon  was  at  the 
time  too  ill  to  be  troubled  with  such  matters;  or 

else   perhaps yes,    indeed 1   am   speaking 

deliberately   when  I  say  that  I  might  have  men- 

tioned  certain  things  to  her  ladyship " 

"  Indeed,  Miss  ?"  ejaculated  Matilda,  with  a 
startled  and  frightened  air. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  I  said,  with  a  reassuring 
smile :  "  for  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  not 
about  yourself  I  could  tell  any  tales." 

"Ah,  no.  Miss!"  exclaimed  Matilda.  "  I  was 
not  afraid  of  that ;  for  I  have  never  done  anything 
wrong.     But  you  were  speaking  of  Agatha.     I 

suppose " 

"  Has  not  this  Eichard  Brownlow  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  very  great  influence  over  Agatha  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"I  don't  know.  Miss:  I  can  scarcely  tell,"  re- 
sponded Matilda.     "  But  might  I  ask  what  makes 

you  think " 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Eichard 
Brownlow  is  a  person  of  good  education?"  I  in- 
quired :  "  has  Agatha  herself  ever  spoken  to  you 
on  the  point  ?" 

Matilda  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then 
she  said,  "  No,  Miss— I  don't  think  she  has.  She 
is  a  very  reserved  girl — she  does  not  talk  much  to 

her  fellow- servants " 

"Now  I  was  surprised,"  I  said,  "to  hear  his 
lordship  to-day  speak  of  Eichard  Brownlow  as  a 
well  educated  young  man;  whereas  I  had  some 
reason  for  fancying  that  it  was  the  exact  reverse 
and  that  Eichard  Brownlow  was  a  young  man  of 
no  education  at  all." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  ?"  exclaimed  Matilda.  "  But  I 
really  cannot  say  how  the  truth  may  be — I  know 
very,  very    little  of    Eichard  Brownlow — I  have 

never  spoken  to  him  but  twice  in  my  life But 

still  I  should  think  he  must  be  a  person  of  at  least 
some  education;  for  he  is  now  collecting  the  taxes, 
you  see — and  he  is  promised  the  situation  of  under 
bailiff  to  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale." 

"  Ab,  indeed  ?"  I  said.  "  A  bailiff  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  accounts  as  well  as  of  reading 
and  writing ;  and  therefore  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  Eichard  Brownlow  must  be  a  person  of  some 
decent  education.  But  if  you  know  nothing  of  his 
mentai  qualifications,"  I  continued,  "  you  at  least 
know  something  relative  to  those  of  your  fellow- 
servant,  Agatha  ?" 

"Ob,  yes!"  exclaimed  Matilda.  "Agatha  is 
rather   a   clever   girl.     She   writes   a   very   good 

hand " 

"  And  perhaps  you  know  her  handwriting,"  I 
said,  now  determined  to  take  a  particular  step  as 
the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

"  Oi  course  I  do.  Miss,"  rejoined  Maltilda,  sur- 
veying me  with  an  air  of  surprise  mingled  with  a 
growing  perplexity. 

"  But  suppose,"  I  continued,  "  that  Agatha  was 

to  disguise  her  handwriting " 

"  Wbat  !  disguise  it  ? — how  so,  Miss?  what  do 

you  mean?     I  don't  understand disguise  her 

writing,  Miss?" 


"  Yes,  Matilda,"  I  said  :  "  the  question  I  put  to 
you  is  plain  enough.  Suppose  that  Agatha  bad 
disguised  her  handwriting  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  do  you  think  that  you  would  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  it  ?" 

Matilda  looked  more  and  more  perplexed  at  the 
turn  which  I  was  giving  the  discourse:  she  re- 
flected and  hesitated  for  some  time — and  at  last 
she  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  that  I  should  know  her 
handwriting." 

I  opened  one  of  my  portnianteaus  and  drev 
forth  my  portfolio.  Thence  I  produced  the  letter 
which  I  had  taken  from  the  stone  vase  ;  but  I  did 
not  suffer  Matilda  to  see  the  envelope,  which  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  CoUingwood,  at  the  Sotel  du 
Nord,  Boulogne.  Unfolding  the  letter  itself, 
which  contained  no  indication  of  its  being  in- 
tended for  Mr.  CoUingwood,  I  said,  "Is  that 
Agatha's  handwriting  ?" 

Matilda  received  the  letter,  and  having  glanced 
at  it,  she  raised  her  looks  towards  my  face,  asking 
in  a  low  and  even  hollow  voice,  "  What  does  all 
this  mean,  Miss  ?  what  is  it  to  lead  to  ?  Do  you 
—do  you  mean——" 

"  Look  at  the  letter  again,  and  read  it  if  you 
like,"  I  said,  "  It  is  very  generous  and  good- 
hearted  of  you  to  be  so  much  concerned  on  behalf 
of  your  fellow-servant:  but  be  so  kind  as  to  put  all 
these  considerations  out  of  the  question  while  you 
tell  me  whether  this  is  Agatha's  handwriting  or 
not." 

"Ah,  Miss,  do  inform  me  in  the  first  place," 
said  Matilda,  with  the  deepest  anxiety  exhibited 
in  her  tones,  looks,  and  manner — indeed  her  coun- 
tenance was  very  pale,  whereas  it  was  usually 
tinged  with  the  hues  of  buxom  health, — "do  in- 
form me  how  this  letter  fell  into  your  hands,  and 

what  makes  you  suspect " 

"Do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  Matilda,"  I  in- 
terrupted her  :  "  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot 
answer  them — at  least  not  for  the  present.  Per- 
haps the  day  may  come  when  you  will  know  every- 
thing." 

"Ah  !  not  for  the  present?"  ejaculated  Matilda. 
"Then  is  there  something  dreadful  ?" 

"I  must  not  be  questioned,"  I  said.  "On  the 
other  hand,  you  must  really  answer  me  the 
query  which  I  have  put.  Is  that  the  handwriting, 
though  artfully  disguised,  of  Agatha?" 

"Ob,  Miss!"  cried  Matilda,  "if  I  were  to  say 
yes,  what  would  you  do  ?  what  do  you  intend  ?" 
"Nothing  for  the  present,  I  repeat!     But  if 

you  think  fit Answer    me  first   however:    is 

that  Agatha's  handwriting  ?" 

Matilda  took  the  letter  close  to  the  lamp  which 
was  burning  on  the  toilet-table ;  and  methought 
that  she  was  examining  the  writing  with  a  care- 
fulness and  an  attention  best  calculated  to  ensure 
the  most  guarded  answer— for  she  was  at  least 
two  or  three  minutes  before  she  gave  me  her  re- 
sponse. Then  she  slowly  turned  towards  me,  and 
flung  a  timid  glance  of  entreaty  or  inquiry  on  my 
countenance. 

"  Speak  out  boldly,  Matilda,"  I  said  :  "  no  po8« 
sible  harm  can  happen  to  you — and  if  you  are 
delicate  in  being  considered  a  witness  against  your 
own  fellow-servant,  I  will  faithfully  promise  that 
your  name  shall  never  be  mentioned." 

"  Ob,  thank  you,  Miss!"  cried  Matilda,  her  fea- 
tures   brightening   up.     "  Well    then,  I   have  no 
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longer  any   hesitation   ia  sayings  that   this  is  most 
assuredly  so  very  much  like  the  baadwriting  of 

Agatha,  purposely  disguised " 

"Euougb,  Matilda!"  I  said,  taking  the  letter 
from  her  hand.  "  I  had  little  or  no  doubt  upon 
the  point ;  but  still  I  wished  to  obtain  confirmatory 
evidence,  if  possible." 

"  But  how  came  that  letter,  Miss,  to  fall  into 
your  hands  P"  asked  Matilda. 

"  I  tell  you  that  this  is  my  secret,"  I  responded. 
"Now,  if  you  choose  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
Agatha  that  I  do  not  consider  her  to  be  a  proper 
person  to  remain  attached  to  the  service  of  Lady 
Eelvedon— " 

"  She  has  given  a  month's  notice.  Miss,"  inter- 
jected Matilda. 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  I  rejoined :  "  but  not  even 
ao  short  a  period  es  another  month  ought  she  to 
remain  beneath  this  roof.  No ! — she  must  not. 
Tou  may    whisper  in  her  ear,  therefore,   that  I 

have  obtained  a  clue  to  certain  facts " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Miss !  I  will  tell  her  1"  cried 
Matilda.  "But  whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  not 
mention  it  to  bis  lordship  or  her  ladyship  ?  you 
will  be  merciful  P  you  will  not  destroy  a  poor  young 

woman " 

"Do  as  I  have  suggested,"  I  interrupted 
Matilda,  "  and  you  will  spare  me  the  necessity 
of  telling  anything  to  Lord  and  Lady  Eelvedon. 
In  a  word,  you  must  induce  Agatha  to  leave  this 
house  I  It  would  be  better  if  she  and  her  in- 
tended husband   were  to  leave  the  neighbourhood 

altogether aye,  or  even  to  leave  the  country  1" 

"  In  how  short  a  time  P"  asked  Matilda. 
"  What  is  the  delay  that  you  will  accord.  Miss 
Percy?  for  perhaps  I  cannot  all  in  a  mo- 
ment  " 

"  Within  three  days  Agatha  must  have  left 
Kelvedon  Hall,"  I  rejoined.  "And  now  let  the 
subject  drop." 

"  Ah !  but  tell  me,"  said  Matilda,  "  what  you 
have  discovered  or  what  you  suspect  P  It  is  evi- 
dently something  dreadful  !  That  letter  says 
Ah  !  what  does  it  say  ? — something  about  the  sick 
one  being  no  better ;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  whether  the  visit  of  E.  P.  will  make  any 
difference,  is  more  than  can  be  foreseen.     Now 

the  sick  one  must  doubtless or  at  least  I  should 

think  the  phrase  must  mean  Lady  Xelvedon  ;  while 
the  initials  E.  F.  most  certainly  allude  to  yourself. 
Miss." 

"Let  us  not  discuss  the  subject,  Matilda,"  I 
said.     "  It  is  a  painful  one,  and  you  are  a  good 

young  woman,  with  a  feeling  heart " 

"Oh!  but  I  hate  these  dreadful  mysteries," 
cried  Matilda.  "  You  see.  Miss,  everything  now 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  very 
terrible  in  all  this.  It  is  evident  that  your  pre- 
sence here  has  made  a  difierence  in  respect  to  her 
ladyship  : — within  the  last  eight  days  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  visible  improvement.  Ah  !  it 
is  you  that  have  done  this.  Miss  Percy !  But 
what  would  you  have  me  to  understand  ?  Oh!  I 
beseech  you  to  tell  me.  Miss ! — because  how  do  I 
know  whether  circumstances  may  not——" 

"Enough,  Matilda!"  I  ejaculated:  "whatever 
these  circumstances  may  be,  rest  assured  that  they 
can  never  implicate  you  !  And  now  let  me  make 
haste  with  my  toilet ;  for  it  is  close  upon  half-past 
five  o'clock." 


It  was  to  this  hour  that  the  dinner-time  had 
been  altered  for  the  last  few  days,  and  the  repasts 
were  always  served  punctually  at  Kelvedon  Hall, 
for  his  lordship  was  very  particular  upon  these 
points.  I  locked  my  portfolio  again  in  my  trunk, 
and  I  secured  the  keys  about  my  person  :  but  I 
watched  an  opportunity  to  do  so  when  Matilda's 
back  was  turned,  for  I  did  not  of  course  wish  to 
wound  her  feelings  by  allowing  her  to  imagine 
that  I  supposed  her  capable  of  possessing  herself 
of  the  letter  in  order  to  save  the  character  of  a 
fellow-servant  in  case  the  day  of  threateuiog  expo- 
sure should  ever  come. 

I  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found 
Lord  and  Lady  Kelvedon,  the  Countess  of  Bel- 
grave,  and  Aline,  all  ready  assembled.  The  three 
ladies  were  all  in  full  evening  costume,  as  I  myself 
was;  and  exceedingly  beautiful  did  they  appear. 
The  day's  ride  had  imparted  a  slight  tint  to  the 
cheeks  of  Lady  Kelvedon  ;  her  eyes  were  brighter 
than  they  had  recently  been;  her  long  brown 
wavy  hair  fell  in  a  heavy  mass,  so  to  speak,  upon 
her  back.  In  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  my 
narrative  I  have  described  the  Countess  of  Bel- 
grave.  She  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a 
fine  tall  commanding  figure.  Her  dark  hair  dis- 
played the  most  luxuriant  profusion;  her  eyes 
were  truly  magnificent;  she  carried  her  head 
proudly  upon  the  long  stately  neck;  and  the  whole 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  that  of  a 
haughty  beauty.  In  strong  contrast  was  her  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  Aline,  whose  blue  eyes  were 
so  mild  and  soft  in  their  expression,  whose  looks 
were  so  replete  with  the  most  winning  amiability, 
and  whose  movements,  gestures,  and  attitudes  were 
associated  only  with  elegance  and  grace,  while 
those  of  Cecilia  produced  the  impression  of  a 
superb  queenliness  and  haughty  majesty.  Yet  be 
it  remembered  that  the  Countess  of  Belgrave  in 
reality  possessed  a  very  good  heart ;  and  with 
those  towards  whom  she  did  choose  to  unbend  she 
proved  a  most  afifable  and  agreeable  person.  Still 
she  was  one  of  those  with  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  feel  on  precisely  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  as 
with  Lady  Kelvedon  or  Aline ;  for  even  in  her 
most  amiable  moments  there  was  always  a  certain 
manifestation  of  conscious  dignity  which  repelled 
that  exceeding  warm  gush  of  feelings  which  flowed 
from  the  heart  towards  the  other  two. 

Dinner  was  quickly  announced  ;  we  partook  of 
the  sumptuous  repast;  and  in  due  time  we  rose 
from  the  table  and  again  found  ourselves  in  the 
drawing-room.  There  we  remained  conversing 
until  Lord  Kelvedon  joined  us  ;  and  then  coffee 
being  served,  I  took  my  seat  at  the  piano  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  my  friends.  I 
sang  and  played  two  or  three  airs :  I  was  then 
succeeded  by  the  Countess  of  Belfjrave,  who  was 
a  grand  musician.  Afterwards  Aline  took  her 
turn  :  and  thus  the  evening  passed  until  abuut 
ten  o'clock,  when  I  proposed  tliat  we  should  re- 
tire to  rest,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Uermione  slmuld 
sit  up  too  long.  We  bade  his  lordship  "  G-iJud 
night,"  and  accompanied  Lady  Kelveilun  to  her 
boudoir,  that  we  might  have  a  lust  fevv  minutes' 
chat  before  separatinij. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  incidents 
which  are  to  follow,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
remind  him  that  her  ladyship's  suite  of  apart- 
ments consisted  of  the  sitting.room  or  boudoir— 
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next  the  bed-chamber— then  a  dressing-room — 
then  a  bath  room— beyond  which  was  the  landing 
at  the  head  of  the  private  staircase.  I  must  fur- 
ther observe  that  since  Lady  Kelvedon's  illness, 
her  handmaidens  had  taken  it  by  turns  to  occupy 
a  couch  which  was  made  up  in  the  dressing-room 
adjoining  her  ladyship's  own  chamber.  This  duty 
was  generally  shared  between  Matilda  and  Agatha. 
It  was  Agatha's  turn  to  occupy  that  couch  on  the 
present  occasion ;  but  she  had  not  yet  made  her 
appearance,- it  being  Hermiono's  custom  to  ring 
when  she  required  the  presence  of  her  handmaiden 
for  the  night. 

"  Come,  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  for  ten 
minutes,"  said  Lady  Kelvedon,  "  before  we  sepa- 
rate. I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  all  with  me  that 
I  can  scarcely  even  afford  to  part  with  you  until 
to-morrow  morning  !" 

"And  you  feel  so  much  better,  my  dear  Her- 
mione— do  you  not  P"  asked  Aline. 

"  Ob,  infinitely  better  !"  responded  Lady  Kelve- 
don. "It  seems,"  she  added,  with  a  quick  glance 
of  significancy  flung  towards  me,  "  as  if  the  lapse 
of  the  last  week  had  begun  to  give  me  a  new 
lease  of  life.  I  have  now  energy  and  spirits  : 
to-morrow  we  will  again  take  a  long  ride  in  the 
carriage — I  even  promise  myself  a  little  walking 
exercise;  and  in  a  few  days,  if  I  go  on  thus  im- 
proving at  the  same  rate,  I  shall  astonish  you  all 
by  taking  a  canter  across  the  park." 

"  Nothing  could  afford  me  greater  pleasure," 
said  the  Countess,  "  than  to  hear  you  talk  in  this 
cheerful  strain.  But  it  is  our  friend  Ellen  who 
has  performed  the  miracle.  His  lordship  assured 
me  just  now  at  dinner  that  it  washer  presence  only 
which  had  wrought  the  cure——" 

Just  at  this  moment  we  were  all  four  startled 
by  a  crashing  sound,  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
somewhere  within  the  suite  of  apartments.  It  was 
an  abruptly  occurring  and  quickly  passsing  din, 
just  as  if  some  heavy  object  had  fallen  or  some- 
thing had  given  way. 

"  Good  heavens!  what  can  it  be?"  ejaculated 
Lady  Eelvedon ;  and  all  the  colour  had  now  fled 
from  her  cheeks. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  I  said  :  "  depend  upon  it, 
we  shall  find  that  nothing  very  serious  has  hap- 
pened !  It  seems  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  the 
ceiling  that  had  fallen  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms. 
But  we  will  soon  ascertain :"— and  I  took  up  a 
was  taper. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  exclaimed  Lady  Kelvedon, 
seizing  me  by  the  arm,  "  let  me  ring  for  some  one ! 
•—let  us  summon  assistance  !" 

"  Ob,  no,"  I  said :  "  it  is  unnecessary.  Hark  ! 
the  noise  has  ceased  ?" 

"  We  will  at  least  go  with  you,  Ellen,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Belgrave,  preparing  to  follow  Lady 
Kelvedon  and  myself. 

"  And  I  am  not  to  be  left  behind,"  said  Aline, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

We  passed  in  this  manner  from  the  boudoir  into 
the  bedchamber, — I  myself  carrying  the  light, 
Hermione  hanging  to  my  arm,  Cecilia  and  Aline 
following  close  behind.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
bedchamber  to  account  for  the  sound;  and  we 
passed  thence  into  the  dressing-room. 

"  Ah  !"  I  ejaculated,  "  the  atmosphere  is  thick 
with  dust !  You  will  find  that  my  mode  of  ac- 
ccuatiog   for    the  disturbance  was  not   very   far 
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from    the    correct   one.       Something    has 
vray." 

But  it  was  not  in  the  dressing-room,  nor  yet  in 
the  bath-room  which  lay  beyond,  that  we  could 
discover  the  cause.  I  now  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing upon  the  landing :  but  I  immediately  recoiled 
for  a  fearful  chasm  appeared  to  be  yawning  at  my 
feet.  At  the  same  time  an  ejaculation  of  terror 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Kelvedon,  as  she 
caught  me  by  the  arm  to  pull  uie  back. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  she  cried ;  "  the  flooring  has 
given  way  !" 

"The  flooring!"  exclaimed  Cecilia  and  Aline, 
as  if  they  were  both  speaking  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Yes,  indeed — it  is  so,"  I  responded.  "  But 
there  is  no  danger  of  this  floor  " — alluding  to  the 
one  on  which  we  then  stood — "  giving  way  like- 
wise. It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase  which 
has  fallen  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  wall ;  aud 
the  landing,  losing  its  main  support,  has  fallen 
in." 

Yes — the  case  was  as  I  have  represented  it .-  the 
whole  of  the  landing  and  the  three  or  four  upper 
steps  of  the  staircase  had  disappeared  from  the 
view — or  rather  lay  in  a  confused  jumble  of  broken 
woodwork,  lath,  and  plaster  on  the  ground-floor 
beneath ! 


CHAPTEE      CXVL 

THE    CHASM. 

Lady  Kelvbdost,  though  improved  in  health  and 
spirits,  was  yet  very  far  from  being  strong  enough 
to  encounter  this  incident  without  emotion  ;  and 
I  therefore  lost  not  an  instant  in  speaking  to  her 
in  the  most  reassuring  manner, — characterizing  the 
affair  as  one  of  those  little  incidents  which  might 
be  expected  to  take  place  in  new  buildings  as  well 
as  in  old.  I  however  closed  the  door  that  looked 
upon  that  chasm  as  quick  as  possible,  and  got 
Lady  Kelvedon  back  into  the  boudoir  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

"  Let  us  send  for  his  lordship  !"  said  Her- 
mione. "  Indeed  I  think  we  ought  to  let  the 
whole  household  know " 

"  Oh,  pray  tranquillize  yourself,"  I  said  :  "  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  doing  anything 
of  the  kind !" 

"  No— not  the  slightest,"  said  the  Countess  of 
Belgrave,  who  thoroughly  understood  what  my 
purpose  was :  namely  to  avoid  any  additional  causes 
of  excitement,  and  to  let  the  matter  pass  over  as 
smoothly  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Kelve- 
don's nerves,  which  would  be  incapable  of  enduring 
any  severe  play  upon  them. 

"  But  I  dare  say,"  said  Hermione,  "  the  whole 
household  is  by  this  time  alarmed  ! — the  din  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  servants'  offices  !" 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  I  said,  "  the  noise  was 
not  heard  at  all — or  if  so,  it  was  attributed  to 
some  other  cause.  Bemember,  that  private  stair- 
case is  enclosed  within  four  very  thick  walls  ; 
aud  between  it  and  the  servants'  offices  there  are 
the  store-rooms.  Besides,  if  the  sound  had  been 
really  heard,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  all 
the  domestics  flocking  hither  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  matter." 
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*  And  you  really  think,  my  dear  Ellen,"  cried 
her  ladyship,  "  that  it  is  useless  to  inform  my 
bushand  ?" 

"  Useless  until  to-morrow,"  I  answered,  "  If  the 
household  generally  remain  unconscious  of  the 
event,  there  is  no  use  in  spreading  the  alarm.  No 
good  could  be  done  to-night :  there  are  no  masons 
at  hand  to  commence  the  work  of  reparation ;  and 
even  if  there  were,  you  could  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  sounds  of  their  labour  while  you  want  to 
sleep." 

"  But  are  the  contiguous  apartments  all  safe  ?" 
asked  Hermione. 

"  As  safe,"  I  responded,  "  as  if  they  stood  upon 
a  solid  rock !" 

The  Countess  of  Bels[rave  and  Mrs.  Gower 
echoed  tbis  assurance  wiiidi  I  had  just  given;  and 
Lady  Kelvedon  began  to  regain  her  lost  seU'-pos. 
session.  She  however  looked  at  me  in  a  manner 
as  if  sbe  Lad  a  request  to  make,  but  which  she 
No.  90. — JiLLEU  Pkecy. 


scarcely  liked  to  proffer ;  and  I  quickly  compre- 
hended what  was  upperuiost  in  her  mind. 

"  My  dear  Hermione,"  I  said,  "  I  will  pass  tho 
night  here  with  you.  Ycg — it  will  be  bett«r;  and 
this  will  at  all  events  convince  you  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  to  bo  appre> 
hended." 

"  Oh,  then,  pardon  my  foolish  fears  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Kelvedon  :  "  but  I  accept  your  kind  offer, 
Ellen — and  you  will  not  find  that  i  shall  trouble 
you  any  more  with  my  nervous  apprehensions." 

Cecilia  and  Aline  now  prepared  to  bid  us"  good 
night;"  and  as  they  were  issuing  from  the  bou- 
doir, I  whispered  to  them,  "  It  will  be  better 
for  you  not  to  mention  to  your  maids  to  night 
what  has  occurred  ;  or  the  report  might  circulate 
and  an  alarm  would  be  excited  in  the  house^ 
— which  would  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  health, 
of  our  dear  friend  Hermione." 

The  two  ladies  made  me  a  sign  to  signify  their 
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compliance  with  my  hint ;  and  they  took  their  de- 
parture to  their  own  respective  chambers. 

"  Whose  turn  is  it,"  I  asked,  when  they  were 
gone,  "to  sleep  in  the  dressing-room  to-night  P" 

"  Agatha's,"  was  Lady  Kelvedon's  response. 

"  Ab !  I  remember  !  so  it  is  !"  I  ejaculated. 
"  But  if  you  like,  we  will  dispense  with  her  ser- 
vices altogether  for  this  present  occasion " 

"  Oh,  no  !  let  us  have  her  near  us  !"  cried  her 
ladyship :  "  for  though  I  really  do  not  anticipate 
the  slightest  danger — and  moreover,  as  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  even  if  it  threatened 
us,  it  could  be  warded  o£F  by  her  presence, — still 
there  is  that  superstitious  idea  which  in  all  things 
prompts  us  to  Lave  faith  in  numbers  when  assem- 
bled together." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  I  responded  :  "  but  do  not 
send  the  girl  out  of  the  room  when  once  she  shall 
have  entered  it  ;  for  wo  have  already  agreed,  you 
know,  that  the  accident  is  not  to  be  generally  com- 
municated until  the  morrow." 

"  You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  all  things, 
my  dear  friend,"  rejoined  Hermione. 

I  now  rang  the  bell  as  a  summons  for  Agatha ; 
and  this  young  woman  almost  immediately  made 
her  appearance.  As  the  reader  has  seen,  I  could 
have  wished  to  dispense  with  her  presence ;  for  I 
thought  it  very  likely  that  Matilda  might  in  the 
meantime  have  communicated  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  leaving  the  house  within  three  days — and 
I  did  not  therefore  wish  to  have  in  such  close  vici- 
nage a  person  who  might  have  learnt  how  she  was 
suspected  by  me.  But  I  did  not  combat  Lady  Eel- 
vedon's  wish  to  have  Agatha's  attendance,  for  fear 
of  being  closely  questioned  as  to  the  causes  of  my 
own  disinclination.  Besides,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  however  malicious,  spiteful,  or  ill-intentioned 
Agatha  might  be,  I  would  adopt  the  proper  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  her  from  doing  any  harm, 
either  to  her  mistress  or  myself.  When  Agatha 
entered  the  boudoir,  I  looked  at  her  attentively, 
but  without  appearing  to  be  thus  intent  on  the 
study  of  her  countenance.  I  saw  that  her  features 
were  calm  and  placid  as  usual — unmoved  in  their 
somewhat  sullen  and  sinister  expression;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "Matilda  has  not  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  touching  on  the  point;— and  per- 
haps it  is  all  the  better  under  existing  circum- 
stances." 

"  Agatha,"  I  said,  "  come  with  me  for  a  moment 
into  the  adjoining  room." 

I  took  up  a  taper ;  and  she  immediately  followed 
me  with  that  cold  air  of  reserved  and  distant 
respect  which  she  maintained  towards  me  as  well 
as  to  her  noble  master  and  mistress.  I  led  her  on 
as  far  as  the  bath-room ;  and  then  I  said,  "  An 
accident  has  -^^^urred  close  by  this  evening:  but 
do  not  be  alarmed.  The  whole  flooring  of  the 
landing-place  has  fallen  in  !" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  ?"  —  and  now  Agatha  seemed 
somewhat  excited  above  her  wonted  mood  of  frigid 
imperturbability. 

"  Yes,"  I  continued ;  "  but  for  obvious  reasons 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  suffer  no  noise  to  bo 
made  upon  the  subject  until  to-morrow.  Thanks 
to  the  operation  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence " — and  here  I  looked  her  very  hard  in  the 
face— "your  mistress  is  improving  in  health  ;  but 
all  unnecessary  excitement  must  be  avoided." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Miss,"  answered  Agatha,  who 


by  this  time  had  relapsed  into  her  cold  phlegmatic 
manner,  and  whose  countenance  underwent  not 
the  slightest  change  as  I  riveted  my  regards  so 
fixedly  lipon  it. 

"I  am  going  to  pass  the  night  with  Lady 
Kelvedon,"  I  continued  ;  "  for  she  is  somewhat 
nervous  on  account  of  this  accident  :  but  you  will 
occupy  the  couch  in  the  dressing-room  all  the 
same." 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  she  responded. 

We  then  returned  into  the  boudoir,  where  Her- 
mione almost  immediately  commenced  the  details 
of  her  night-toilet  by  the  assistance  of  Agatha. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  Own  chamber  for  a  fow 
minutes,"  I  said ;  "  and  then  I  will  return." 

I  proceeded  to  my  room,  where  I  found  Matilda 
awaiting  my  presence.  She  had  made  up  a  good 
fire,  as  was  her  custom  ;  and  she  was  warming 
herself  by  it  when  I  entered. 

"  Have  you  yet  spoken  to  Agatha,"  I  inquired, 
"  relative  to  that  matter  which  I  mentioned  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"  No,  Miss,"  answered  Matilda :  "  I  hare  not 
yet  found  an  opportunity." 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  I  said :  "  to- 
morrow will  do  just  as  well." 

When  she  had  unfastened  my  dress,  I  dismissed 
her  for  the  night ;  for  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
engage  her  attentions  any  farther  in  my  prepara- 
tions for  retiring  to  rest.  I  thought  that  she 
lingered  in  the  chamber  and  fldgetted  about 
somewhat,  as  if  she  desired  to  speak  to  me 
ere  she  took  her  departure :  but  I  said  to  ray- 
self,  "  In  the  goodness  of  her  heart  she  wishes 
to  intercede  for  Agatha.  It  is  well-intentioned 
and  praiseworthy  on  her  part ;  but  I  will  not 
afford  her  the  opportunity  !" 

She  bade  me  good  night:  and  left  the  room. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  put  on  a  morning 
wrapper,  and  returned  to  Lady  Kelvedon's  bou- 
doir. Hermioue  was  nearly  ready  to  seek  her  own 
couch :  I  sat  down,  and  conversed  with  her  until 
her  night-toilet  was  completely  finished  and 
Agatha  had  retired  into  the  dressing-room.  I 
then  proceeded  to  disapparel  myself ;  and  in  a 
short  time  I  occupied  my  share  of  Lady  Kelve- 
don's bed.  She  did  not  converse  many  minutes 
before  slumber  stole  upon  her  e_\es  ;  and  by  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  she  was  asleep.  I  lay  awake, 
thinking  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day — but  for  no 
very  great  length  of  time  ;  and  at  midnight  I  also 
was  sinking  into  a  profound  repose. 

But  this  was  not  destined  to  last  for  any  consi- 
derable period.  I  was  awakened  by  a  sound 
which  reached  my  ears ;  it  struck  me  that  I  heard 
a  window  opening  at  no  very  great  distance.  I 
listened  with  suspended  breath  : — all  was  still,  and 
I  thought  my  imagination  must  have  deceived 
me.  I  was  composing  myself  to  sleep  again,  when 
I  was  once  more  startled— and  methought  that  it 
was  by  a  similar  sound.  But  again,  when  I  lis- 
tened, everything  was  once  more  still,  and  the 
most  solemn  silence  appeared  to  be  reigning 
throughout  the  spacious  habitation.  Neverthe- 
less, as  my  suspicions  were  so  strongly  excited 
against  Agatha,  I  was  determined  to  assure  my- 
self that  there  was  nothing  wrong.  I  therefore 
descended  with  the  utmost  gentleness  from  the 
bed ;  for  Lady  Kelvedon  was  sleeping  soundly  by 
my  side.     I  listened  at  the   door  of  the  dressing- 
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roam ;  but  all  continued  perfectly  still.  Yet 
I  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  to  mere  sur- 
mise or  conjecture  :  I  therefore  opened  that 
door  of  communication,  but  in  so  noiseless  a 
manner  that  in  this  respect  it  was  the  same 
as  if  I  had  not  opened  it  at  all.  I  peeped  in — 
the  light  was  extinguished  there :  but  a  taper  was 
burning  in  the  chamber  which  I  occupied  with 
Hermione ;  and  bj  its  beams  I  could  discern  that 
Agatha  was  fast  asleep — or  at  least  she  was  Ijing 
in  her  couch  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance  of  one  who  slumbered  profoundly.  I 
glanced  at  the  window  :  the  draperies  were  closed 
almost  completely  over  it ;  but  through  the  slight 
opening  that  there  was  in  the  middle,  I  could  see 
that  the  window  itself  was  shut  and  that  the 
fastening  was  secure.  Closing  the  door  as  noise- 
lessly as  I  bad  opened  it,  I  crept  back  to  my  place 
by  Hermione's  side. 

I  did  not  immediately  endeavour  to  compose 
myself  to  sleep  again  :  I  lay  thinking  and  listen- 
ing. If  any  one  had  been  there  to  put  the  question 
to  me  whether  I  now  believed  that  I  had  heard  a 
window  opening,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
answer  at  once  in  the  negative ;  but  still  there 
was  in  my  soul  a  lurking  idea — a  species  of  vague 
apprehension,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether an  illusion  on  my  part.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  I  had  thus  returned 
to  bed — the  most  solemn  silence  again  appeared  to 
be  prevailing  throughout  the  mansion — when  all 
in  a  moment,  suddenly  as  the  trumpet  of  doom 
may  be  supposed  to  send  forth  its  pealing  blast 
when  the  great  final  day  shall  come,  that  stillness 
was  fearfully,  horribly  broken  in  upon!  Not  more 
terribly  does  the  appalling  cry  of  "  Fire !"  come 
upon  the  ears  of  those  who  are  startled  up 
from  their  slumber, — not  more  bicteous  could  the 
yell  of  "Murder!"  be,  when  all  in  a  moment 
pealing  through  the  silence  of  night, — than  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  stillness  of  Kelvedon  Hall 
was  now  broken  !  First  one  tremendous  ejacula- 
tion of  mortal  terror!— then  another!  the  latter 
following  as  closely  upon  the  former  as  two  pul- 
sations of  the  heart,  or  two  strokes  of  a  bell  that  is 
being  rung  violently  !  Thus  they  smote  upon  the 
ear !  Thus  they  rang  horribly  through  the  mansion ! 
— and  they  were  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  two 
heavy  bodies  falling  one  after  the  other  just  as 
quickly  as  the  two  cries  that  indicated  the  mortal 
pain  of  some  horrible  catastrophe ! 

I  started  up  all  shuddering  and  quivering  :  Lady 
Kelvedon  sprang  up  in  a  similar  manner  by  my 
side  :  then  there  was  instantaneously  tho  sound 
of  Agatha  leaping  from  her  own  bed  in  the  next 
room. 

"  Good  God !"  cried  Lady  Kelvedon ;  "  is  it  a 
horrible  dream  ?"  and  she  sank  back  gasping  with 
affright  and  terror,  on  her  pillow. 
I  "  For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself!"  I  said: 
"hut  it  is  no  dream  !" — and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  I  sprang  out  of  bed. 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door  leading  into  the  dressing-room, 
and  which  door  I  had  locked  after  peepingin  upon 
Agatha. 

"  Open,  open !  for  God's  sake  !"  cried  that  young 
woman's  voice.     "  Something  terrible  has  occurred 
close  by !" 
I     I  opened  the  door  with  the  utmost  despatch  ,- 


and  as  the  light  streamed  upon  Agatha's  counte- 
nance, the  beams  showed  that  it  was  as  pale  as 
that  of  a  corpse. 

"Good  God!  Miss  Percy!"  she  murmured, 
clasping  her  hands ;  "  what  can  it  be  ?  The  sounds 
came  from  there!" — and  she  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bath-room,  or  rather  of  the  private 
staircase  which  lay  beyond — for  I  instantaneously 
comprehended  her  meaning. 

I  threw  my  morning-wrappper  over  my  shoul- 
ders— caught  up  a  light — and  rushed  towards  the 
bath-room.  Nothing  unusual  was  there  to  bo 
seen ;  and  the  window  was  closed  ;  but  it  was  with 
an  awful  shuddering  throughout  my  entire  form, 
and  with  the  horrible  presentiment  of  being  about 
to  make  some  terrific  discovery,  that  I  opened  the 
opposite  door  of  that  bath-room — the  door  which 
now  overhung  the  chasm  where  a  landing  once 
had  been  !  At  the  same  instant  a  strong  gust  of 
wind  blew  in  upon  me,  nearly  extinguishing  the 
light  which  I  carried;  but  I  instantaneously 
shielded  it  with  my  hand.  Agatha  was  behind 
me  in  her  night-dress :  but  I  had  not  time  at  the 
moment  to  think  of  her,  nor  to  pause  to  reflect 
how  she  might  possibly  be  connected  with  all  tho 
horrible  things  that  were  progressing  at  Kelvedon 
Hall. 

And  now  I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
doorway  which  overlooked  the  chasm  :  the  window 
was  open— the  curtains  were  blowing  with  the 
strong  current  of  air.  Yes— there  I  stood  above 
the  wreck  of  the  fallen  floor !  I  plunged  my  eyes 
down  into  the  abyss;  dark  objects  lay  there- 
human  shapes— yes,  unmistakable  forms  of  men — 
but  motionless  as  if  dead!  No,  they  were  not 
dead! — for  moans  of  intense  agony  were  heard; 
and  I  ejaculated,  "  There  is  life  in  those  wretches  ! 
and  whoever'  they  are,  they  must  receive  prompt 
ministration !" 

I  was  about  to  step  forward  upon  the  staircase, 
so  as  to  descend  and  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  miserable  beings  lying  at  the  bottom — when 
Agatha  caught  me  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "  For 
God's  sake.  Miss  Percy,  take  care  what  you  do! 
Those  steps  will  not  bear  you !  all  their  support 
is  gone  !" 

I  instantaneously  recognised  the  truth  of  what 
Agatha  said.  I  felt  at  the  moment  that  she  had 
actually  and  positively  saved  my  life ;  and  it 
struck  me  as  singular  indeed  that  I  should  owe 
my  life  to  her  who  I  should  have  thought  would 
perhaps  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take  it  or  to 
see  it  sacrificed. 

"  Go  and  unlock  the  outer  door,  Agatha,"  I 
said  ;  "  for  there  is  a  loud  knocking  at  it— and  it  is 
doubtless  his  lordship  who  is  alarmed  !" 

Agatha  at  once  retired ;  and  I  stooped  as  far 
over  the  chasm  as  in  safety  I  dared — to  discern, 
if  possible,  who  were  the  men  that  were  lying  bo- 
low.  But  as  it  was  only  a  taper  which  I  had  in 
my  hand,  I  could  not  throw  the  light  in  such  a 
way — or  rather  I  should  observe,  with  suflicienfc 
power  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  countenances  of  the 
individuals  at  the  bottom.  They  were  two  men; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  very  coarsely  dressed,  so  that 
I  could  not  form  the  slightest  conjecture  who  they 
were.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  I  thus  lin- 
gered over  the  abyss ;  and  then  I  sped  back  into 
the  bed-chamber. 

Lady  Kelvedon  bad  fainted :  the  Countess  of 
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Belgrave  and  Mrs.  Gower  were  bending  over  her  : 
thev  had  only  just  thrown  on  some  loose  articles  of 
apparel— thej  had  been  alarmed  by  those  terrific 
cries   which  had   swept  like  the  yell   of  murder 


At  this  moment  I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  I  fiun^  the  door  wide  open.  The  whole  spec- 
tacle revealed  itself  completely.  The  flooring  that 
had  fallen  in— the  broken  balustrades — the  stair- 


through  Eelredon  Hall.  And  now  I  myself  flung  case  that  jutted  out,  as  if  without  support,  from 
on  a  shawl  which  I  caught  up— and  I  thrust  my  the  wall — the  mass  of  ruins  on  the  ground— and 
feet  into  slippers — and  I  sped  towards  the  outer  two  human  forms  stretched  there,  motionless,  in 
door  of  the  boudoir,  at  which  there  was  renewed  I  positions  which  made  them  seem  as  if  they  had 
knocking ;  for  Agatha  bad  locked  it  again  after  |  been  flung  there  by  giant  hands — or  what  was 
giving  admission  to  Cecilia  and  Aline.  It  was  still  more  natural,  and  was  also  strictly  correct,  as 
now  his  lordship  who  entered :  he  was  terribly  ;  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  open  window  above  1 
alarmed — he  asked  a  thousand  questions— but  I  ;  And  now  a  wild  scream  rang  through  the  night- 
did  not  pause  to  answer  one.  I  left  the  Countess  air,  and  one  of  the  half-clad  female  domestics 
of  Belgrave  and  Aline  to  respond  to  them  as  best  sprang  past  me,  threw  herself  upon  one  of  the 
they  might ;  for  I  had  just  hastily  explained  to  forms  which  lay  prostrate  there,  and  gave  vent  to 
them  that  a  frightful  catastrophe  had  occurred  at  i  all  the  horror  ot  her  feelings  in  another  long  loud 
the  private  staircase.  Snatching  up  the  key  of  scream  of  agony.  It  was  Matilda ! 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  that  private  staircase,  I  '.  "  Poor  young  woman  !"  I  ejaculated :  "  the 
rushed  from  the  boudoir,  exclaiming,  "  Come  with  scene  has  turned  her  brain  1" 
me,  Agatha!  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  come  !"  i  "Oh!  wretch,  wretch  that  I  am!"  she  cried,  in 
The  young  woman  had  also  thrown  on  a  few  accents  that  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  even 
articles  of  apparel :  she  flung  upon  me  a  look  as  I  now  write  seem  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears 
which  seemed  to  be  full  of  astonishment;  and  then  I  still.     "Eill  me!    slay   me!  take   me  to   prison! 


hang  me  on  the  highest  gibbet ! — for  my  crimes 
are  immense!  !Eobert !  Bjbert !  speak,  speak! 
Are  you  dead?  Ob,  pray  speak— if  only  for  a 
moment!" 

I  was  literally  staggered  by  this  scene :  I  was 
stupified — I  was  astounded.  What !  Matilda  thus 
accusing  herself  ?     What  did  it  mean  ? 

"Why,  this  is  Eobert  Burton!"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  footmen,  as  he  lifted  up  the  individual  on 
whose  form  Matilda  had  thrown  herself,  while  a 
couple  of  the  females  took  charge  of  Matilda  her- 
self; for  the  wretched  young  woman  had  suddenly 
fallen  into  a  state  ot  unconsciousness. 

"And  who  have  we  here?"  ejaculated  another 
of  the  footmen,  raising  the  second  individual. 
"  Why,  is  it  possible  ?     Mr.  CjUingwood !" 

"  Collingwood !" — and  the  name  was  echoed  by 
every  tongue. 

"Bring  them  forth!"  I  said  ;  "  see  if  there  be 
life  in  them !" 

"Mr.  Collingwood  is  a  corpse.  Miss !  Yea — hia 
day  is  over  !"  exclaimed  a  footman* 

"And 'tis  the  same  with  Burton!"  cried  the 
other  footman. 

"Robert  Barton!"  I  ejaculated:  "is  that  the 
man's  name  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss — that's  the  name." 
I  looked  upon  the  countenance,  and  it  was 
utterly  unknown  to  rae.  A  tremendous  revulsion 
We  rushed  down  the  principal  staircase— we  of  feeling  was  now  taking  place  in  my  mind  with 
gained  the  domestic  offices :  I  flung  open  one  of  j  a  violence  that  was  almost  overwhelming.  E jb^^rt 
the  back  doors — and  we  passed  out  into  the  pre-  \  Burton!  that  name  answered  to  the  initials  at  the 
misea  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  It  was  a  sin-  '  bottom  of  the  letter  which  I  had  taken  from  the 
gular  spectacle.  There  was  I,  holding  in  my  hand  stone  vase !  Gjod  heavens !  was  it  possible  that 
a  taper,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  half-dressed  domes-  after  all  I  had  wrongfully  suspected  Agatha  and 
tics,  some  three  or  four  of  whom  also  carried  her  lover  Eichard  Brownlow,  while  Matilda  and 
lights ;  and  a  species  of  wild  dismay  was  depicted    Eobert  Burton  were   in  reality  the    guilty  per- 


she  said,  "  Most  decidedly.  Miss  Percy,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  with  you  ;  and  such  peremptory  lan- 
guage is  not  necessary." 

I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that 
such  bold  words  would  not  serve  her  turn,  when  I 
thought  it  useless  to  waste  a  moment  of  precious 
time  in  bandying  observations ;  and  I  rushed  out 
of  the  boudoir  —  thinking  however  to  myself, 
"Something  has  unquestionably  happened  which 
has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  Agatha  will 
be  unmasked — or  perhaps  she  will  fall  upon  her 
knees  and  confess !" 

By  this  time  the  entire  household  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  domestics  were  flocking  from  their  re- 
spective apartments.  In  a  moment  I  was  assailed 
by  a  dozen  questions. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Percy  ?  What  were 
those  cries.  Miss  ?  Was  it  his  lordship  ?  la  her 
ladyship  worse  ?  Is  she  dead  ?  Are  there  rob- 
bers in  the  house  ?     What  is  it  ?"— and  so  forth. 

"  Come  with  me,"  I  cried ;  "  and  you  shall 
see !" 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Miss  Percy,  what  is 
the  matter  ?"  asked  Matilda,  who  now  came  rush- 
ing down  the  stairs,  as  pale  as  death,  and  only 
half  dressed — as  indeed  were  the  generality  of  the 
servants. 

"Come  with  me!  come  with  me!"  I  ejaculated: 
"  there  is  no  time  for  explanations  !" 


upon  all  countenances. 

Thus  did  we  burst  forth  into  the  open  air ;  and 
then  I  sped  straight  to  the  private  door  to  which 
allusion  has  been  so  often  made  in  recent  chapters. 
Some  one,  looking  up,  ejaculated,  "  The  window  is 
open !" 

"Yes,"  answered  Agatha:  "it  was  there  that 
they  came  in !" 


sons! 

"  And  who  is  Eobert  Burton  ?  "  I  demanded : 
"  or  rather  I  should  ask,  who  was  he  ?" 

"  Why,  Miss,  didn't  you  know  ?"  exclaimed  the 
butler.     "  Mr.  CoUingwood's  servant." 

There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt:  everything 
was  now  apparent — and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty   I   could    restrain    myself  from    seizing 


Who  came  in?"  demanded  half-a-dozen  voices.    Agatha  by  the  hand,  pressing  it  warmly,  and  im 
•*  What !  robbers  ?"  1  ploring  her  to  f  jrgive  me. 
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"Are  you  lure  they  are  both  dead  f"  I  inquired, 
avertiag  my  eyei  from  the  ghaitly  spectacle  of  the 
two  corpses. 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  it,  Miss,"  was  the  answer 
giren  by  three  or  four  tongues. 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said,  "let  some  one  mount  a 
borse  immediately,  and  run  and  fetch  the  surgeon. 
All  this  is  most  serious— and  everything  must  be 
done  in  a  consistent  and  proper  manner.  Mean- 
while remove  the  bodies  to  some  convenient  place 
—let  restoratives  be  at  once  applied " 

"The  heart  of  Mr.  Collingwood,  Miss,  will 
never  beat  again,"  said  the  butler  solemnly  ;  "  and 
I  much  fear  that  in  his  lifetime  it  was  a  bad  heart 
when  it  did  beat !" 

"  As  for  his  valet,"  said  one  of  the  footmen,  "  be 
18  stone  dead !" 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said,  "let  my  instructions  be 
attended  to  ;  for  there's  often  a  lingering  spark  of 
life  when  it  seems  to  be  extinct.  Where  is 
Matilda  P" 

"  They  have  taken  her  indoors.  Miss,"  answered 
one  of  the  servants.  "  Ab,  good  heavens  !  straoge 
things  are  about  to  come  out !" 

"  And  it  was  true,  you  see,  Jem,"  ejaculated 
one  of  the  footmen  to  another,  "  that  I  did  meet 
Bob  Burton  lurking  about  the  place  t'other  night, 
when  everybody  thought  he  was  in  France  along 
with  his  master !" 

"  Yes,  yes — it  was  true  enough,  no  doubt  ! 
And  look  at  them — master  and  man — disguised  as 
laboureis  1  Ah,  perhaps  the  illness  of  our  poor 
mistress " 

"  !N'o  doubt  of  it !"  ejaculated  several  voices,  as 
suspicion  all  in  a  moment  flamed  up  into  convic* 
tion.     "  Ah,  that  wretch  Matilda !" 

"Come  with  me,  Agatha!  come  with  me!"  I 
said;  "and  let  us  hasten  back  to  her  ladyship :" 
but  I  now  spoke  nith  such  marked  kindness  and 
friendship  towards  the  young  woman  that  she 
again  gazed  upon  me  with  astonishment. 

We  re-entered  the  domestic  offices  ;  and  meet- 
ing one  of  the  servants  who  some  few  minutes 
back  had  taken  charge  of  Matilda,  I  said, 
"  Where  is  the  wretched  young  woman?  and  how 
fares  it  with  her  ?" 

"  We  have  taken  her  up  to  her  own  chamber. 
Miss,"  was  the  reply  :  "  she  is  still  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness — and  I  have  come  down  to  get 
some  vinegar." 

"  And  when  she  recovers,"  I  said,  "  keep  a 
strict  watch  upon  her  :  she  may  attempt  to  com- 
mit suicide,  or  to  escape " 

"  We  will  look  after  her,  Miss,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant. 

I  hastened  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  Agatha  ; 
and  on  reaching  the  landiug,  I  paused  for  a  mo> 
ment  to  say  another  kind  word  to  her. 

"  What  a  shocking  scene — was  it  not,  Agatha  ?" 
I  remarked,  throwing  into  my  look  and  voice  as 
much  friendliness  as  possible. 

"  Ob,  dreadful,  Miss  !  But  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
almost  overwhelmed  with  consternation  and  dis- 
may !"  continued  Agatha — and  she  looked  deadly 
pale  ;  "  for  Oh  !  what  must  we  think  of  Matilda  P 
what  must  we  think  of  dear  Lady  Kelvedon's  ill- 
ness ?  Oh !  now  a  thousand  little  circumstances 
rush  to  my  mind,  fearfully  proving  that  Matilda 
is  the  vilest  of  all  vile  creatures !  But,  Ah  ! 
Miss  !"  rjaculated  Agatha,  as  a  light  seemed  sud- 


denly to  flash  in  unto  her  brain,  "  you  have  sus- 
pected it  from  the  first !  Ab,  my  Qod  I  and  you 
have  suspected  me  also  !" 

"  Agatha  1"  I  said,  taking  her  hand  and  press* 
ing  it  warmly,  "  I  have  suspected  you,  I  confess 
it  I — yes,  with  sorrow  and  almost  with  shame  do  I 
confess  it  I  Forgive  me  I  I  declare  to  you  that  a 
number  of  circumstances— —" 

"  Oh,  Miss,"  said  Agatha,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks,  "  you  are  so  ready  to  speak 
kindly  where  you  think  that  kindness  ought  to  be 
shown,  that  you  win  every  heart  !  Say  no  more, 
Miss — unless  it  is  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  sus- 
pect me  now  !"       » 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Agatha  !" — and  again  and 
again  I  pressed  her  hand  with  the  heartiest 
warmth.  "  Now  let  us  return  to  your  mis- 
tress." 

We  entered  the  boudoir.  Lady  Kelvedon  was 
only  at  that  very  instant  opening  her  eyes  ;  and 
the  old  nobleman  was  calling  upon  her  in  the 
most  piteous  manner  to  look  upon  him  and  to 
speak  to  him. 

"  Leave  us,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  for  a  few  minutes : 
leave  us,  I  beseech  you  !" — for  I  saw  that  by  his 
entreaties  and  whinings  he  was  only  pursuing  a 
course  that  was  calculated  to  excite  Lady  Eelvedon 
even  more  than  other  circumstances  would  tend  to 
play  on  her  nerves.  "  Go,  my  lord,  I  beseech 
you  !  withdraw  into  the  boudoir  !  Agatha  will 
tell  you  the  fearful  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  I" 

Lord  Kelvedon  accordingly  retired  :  and  by  the 
time  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  his  wife  had 
completely  regained  her  consciousness. 

"  Ah  !  then,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  all  a  dream  ! 
Night  !  — tapers  burning!  You,  dear  Ellen — you, 
Cecilia— and  you.  Aline— half-dressed,  about  my 
bed  !  Then  something  dreadful  has  happened  P 
Yes,  yes  !  I  remember  the  landing  falling  in ! 
But  Ah  !  those  fearful,  shocking  cries !  Ellen,  I 
beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  dismal  tragedy  has 
occurred  beneath  this  roof  to-night  ?" 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  spin  out  my  narrative 
by  recording  all  I  said  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring Hermione  to  receive  the  intelligence  which 
I  had  to  impart :  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  presently 
revealed  to  her  the  facts  that  her  husband's 
nephew  Collingwood,  and  the  valet  Eobert  Bur- 
ton, disguised  in  the  coarsest  apparel,  had  endea- 
voured to  enter  the  mansion  stealthily  by  the  win- 
dow over  the  private  staircase— that  ignorant,  iu 
the  darkness,  of  the  fact  that  the  flLioring  had 
fallen  in,  they  had  thought  to  let  themselves  down 
easily,  one  after  another,  upon  the  landing — but 
that  they  had  gone  headlong  down  to  the  ver^- 
bottom.  Lady  Kelvedon's  senses  seemed  fur 
awhile  to  be  so  paralyzed  by  this  astounding  in- 
telligence that  she  made  no  remark  and  gave  no 
verbal  expression  to  her  thoughts.  Leaving  her 
in  the  care  of  the  Countess  of  Bclgrave  and  Alina 
Q-ower,  I  passed  into  the  boudoir,  where  I  found 
Lord  Kelvedon  still  questioning  Agatha  in  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  which  had  so  recently 
transpired,  and  of  which  she  had  been  giving  him 
the  horrified  and  excited  account. 

"  Good  God,  Miss  Percy !"  said  the  old  noble- 
man, quivering  nervously  from  head  to  foot  ;  "  to 

think  that  my  own  nephew Oii,  the  villain  !  it 

is  only  too  clear !  only  too  palpable  !     And  I  who 
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used  to  love  bim  !— and  who  made  a  will  leaving 
him  an  income  that  would  have  placed  him  far 

beyond  want  !     But  Ah  !  do  you  think Good 

heavens  !  I  can  scarcely  find  language  wherein  to 

shape  the  question But  do  you   think.  Miss 

Percy,  that  he  came  to  assassinate  me— or  my 
poor  dear  wife  ?  And  do  you  think  that  her  ill- 
ness after  all " 

"  My  lord,"  I  said,  "  it  is  useless  now  to  be- 
wilder yourself  with  conjectures  !  Everything 
will  be  made  apparent  shortly." 

At  this  moment  a  female  domestic  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  :  she  canoe  to  announce 
that  the  surgeon  had  just  arrived,  and  that  he  was 
examining  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  conveyed 
into  one  of  the  rooms  down  stairs.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  surgeon  himself  made 
his  appearance ;  and  Lord  Kelvedon  at  once 
demanded  with  nervous  haste,  "  Well,  what  of 
that  graceless  nephew  of  mine  ?  what  of  the  un- 
happy man  ?" 

"Whatever  injury  he  may  have  done,  or  sought 
to  do  you  or  your's,  my  lord,"  answered  the  sur- 
geon  solemnly,  "  is  now  to  be  accounted  for  in  an- 
other world.    Mr.  Collingwood  ceases  to  exist !" 

"  My  lord,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  alone  immediately!"  I  spoke  in  a  whisper; 
and  then  turning  to  Agatha,  I  said,  "  Let  the 
medical  gentleman  see  Matilda  nest.  Lady  Kel- 
vedon does  not  now  require  his  assistance." 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  alone  with  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  then  addressing  him  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, I  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  iN'early  nine  months  have  elapsed  since  circum- 
stances rendered  me  acquainted  with  certain  vil- 
lanous  designs  which  your  nephew,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood, harboured  either  towards  your  lordship  or 
towards  Lady  Kelvedon,  He  got  me  into  his 
power ;  and  under  the  most  terrible  threats  of 
death  he  extorted  from  me  a  solemn  oath,  that 
during  his  lifetime  I  would  keep  silent  upon  the 
subject,  and  would  do  naught  to  compromise  him. 
He  is  dead — and  I  am  released  from  that  oath !  I 
may  now  speak  out.  Learn  therefore,  my  lord, 
that  your  wife  has  been  perishing  under  the 
effects  of  a  slow  and  subtle  poison,  administered 
by  the  wretched  Matilda  at  the  instigation  of  this 
[Robert  Burton  who  has  met  a  violent  death  at 
the  same  time  as  his  master.  But  your  wife  is 
progressing  towards  health ;  for  through  my 
agency  she  has  procured  the  antidote  ! — through 
my  means  she  is  in  possession  of  the  medicaments 
which  will  effect  a  cure !  Now,  my  lord,  I  should 
imagine  that  you  would  not  wish  a  greater  amount 
of  publicity  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable  to  be 
given  to  all  these  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
there  must  be  an  inquest  on  the  two  bodies — and 
the  wretched  Matilda  will  perhaps  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Let  us  there- 
fore be  guided  by  circumstances :  but  let  us  not  of 
our  own  accord  do  anything  to  add  to  the  noto- 
riety which  these  frightful  proceedings  must,  even 
as  it  is,  only  too  assuredly  attain." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Percy,"  answered  the  old  noble- 
man,  "  your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to  in  every 
respect.  Indeed,  I  myself  will  say  nothing — no, 
not  even  to  Hermione!  I  will  only  speak  when 
you  give  me  leave,  and  only  say  just  what  you 
suggest  !" 

At  this  moment  the  door  again  opened;  and 


Agatha  made  her  appearance,  saying,  "  Miss  Percy, 
will  you  come  quickly?  Matilda  beseeches  and 
implores  that  you  will  !     I  think   she   is  dying 

—  she  is  assuredly  very  bad  —  and  the  medical 
gentleman  himself  requests  that  you  will  lose  no 
time  in  repairing  to  her  bedside!" 

"  I  will  do  so,  Agatha,"  I  responded  :  and  I  at 
once  issued  from  the  boudoir. 

I  ascended  to  Matilda's  chamber :  the  surgeon 
and  an  elderly  female  domestic  were  there.  The 
wretched  young  woman  seemed  to  be  lying  in  an 
exhausted  state :  her  countenance  was  deadly  pale 

—  her  cheeks  looked  sunken — her  eyes  seemed 
hollow — it  actually  appeared  as  if  she  had  expe- 
rienced an  illness  of  many  weeks.  As  I  made  my 
appearance  the  surgeon  and  the  domestic  moved 
towards  the  door  ;  and  Matilda  exclaimed  in  a 
species  of  half-maniac  tone,  "Yes— go,  go,  I  be- 
seech you  !  leave  me  alone  with  Miss  Percy  !  It 
is  to  her  only  that  I  will  make  confession  of  my 
enormities  !" 

The  medical  man  and  the  servant  accordingly 
issued  from  the  chamber  :  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
a  paroxysm  of  mingled  shame  and  horror  seized 
upon  the  wretched  young  woman — for  she  covered 
her  countenance  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 
tears.  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  say- 
ing, "  If  your  crimes  have  been  so  great,  Matilda, 
remember  that  your  penitence  must  be  propor- 
tionate !" 

"Oh,  yes — my  crimes  have  been  immense  !  — 
and  you  know  them  all,  Miss  Percy,"  she  ex- 
claimed wildly  and  passionately  :  "  yes,  you  know 
them — because  I  am  guilty  of  everything  of  which 
I  felt  sure  that  you  suspected  Agatha.  But  I 
must  confess  my  wickedness  to  you  just  the  same 
as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  it ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  de- 
monstrate my  contrition,  or  remove  a  portion  of 
the  tremendous  weight  which  now  rests  upon  my 
soul !" 

"  Proceed,  Matilda,"  I  said.  "  Confession  has 
ever  been  held  as  a  proof  of  salutary  sorrow  and 
repentance  !" 


CHAPTEE    CXVII 

CONEESSIOW. 

TnEEE  was  a  pause,  during  which  Matilda  ap- 
peared to  be  collecting  her  ideas  as  well  as  she  was 
able;  and  presently  I  observed  that  a  strong  shudder 
swept  over  her  form,  for  the  very  bed  shook  be- 
neath her.  I  comprehended  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind,  and  what  terrible  scene  was  conjured  up 
to  her  recollection ;  because  she  turned  her  hag- 
gard eyes  towards  me,  and  asked  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  It  is  true,  then,  Mies  Percy — and  my  fancy  is 
not  deceiving  me  ? — it  is  true  that  Eobert  Burton 
is  no  more  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  Matilda,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  that  heaven  would  now  put  a  speedy  end 
to  my  own  existence  !"  she  cried ;  "  for  I  cannot 
bear  to  live !  You  know  not  the  wretch  that  I 
altogether  am  !  But  Ah,  Robert  made  me  his 
victim ! — and  when   he  had  seduced  me  from  the 

path  of  virtue yes,  Miss  Percy !  when  he  had 

seduced  me— for  I  am  a  fallen  and  degraded  crea 
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ture and,  Oh !  my  God !  the  babe  that  I  bear 

in  my  bosom " 

"  Matilda,  compose  yourself,"  I  said ;  for  she 
had  started  up  in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  despair,  and 
I  dreaded  lest  she  should  suddenly  lay  violent 
hands  upon  herself. 

"  I  will  be  as  calm  as  I  can.  Miss  Percy,"  she 
replied.  "  But,  Oh  !  what  a  wicked  wretch  have 
I  been !  and  in  what  horror  must  you  hold  me ! 
Yes— it  was  I  who  administered  the  slow  poison  to 
that  good  kind  mistress  who  ever  had  a  friendly 
word  for  me  ! — it  was  I  who  continued  day  by  day 
to  administer  the  fatal  lozenges,— ruthlessly  be- 
holding her  pining,  fading,  and  perishing  before 
my  eyes  I  Yet  not  altogether  rwWiZessZy;  for.  Oh! 
there  have  been  bitter,  bitter  moments  when  re- 
morse has  seized  upon  me  as  if  it  were  a  vulture 
fastening  its  claws  upon  my  heart !" 

"  And  you  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  it  was  day  by 
day  you  administered  the  slow  poison  P  Eut  tell 
me  how  you  did  this." 

"  Oh !  when  it  was  my  turn  to  attend  upon  her 
ladyship,"  rejoined  Matilda,  "  it  was  so  easy  for 
me  to  slip  a  lozenge  into  the  coffee  or  the  choco- 
late at  breakfast. time — I  mean  into  her  own  cup— 
or  else  into  the  basin  of  soup  or  beef-tea  which  she 
took  for  her  luncheon." 

"And  upon  those  days,"  I  said,  "when  it  was 
Agatha's  turn  to  wait  upon  her  ladyship  ?" 

"  Oh  !  when  once  a  person  has  entered  upon  the 
ways  of  crime,"  exclaimed  Matilda  bitterly,  "  the 
imagination  becomes  horribly  ingenious  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  nefarious  aims  !  On  those  days, 
for  instance,  when  Agatha  waited  upon  her  lady, 
ship,  I  used  to  be  upon  the  watch  for  her  when 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  to  order  whatsoever  her 
ladyship  preferred  for  luncheon  ;  and  then  I  would 
either  officiously  assist  to  prepare  it — or  I  would 
take  upon  myself  the  entire  task,  bidding  Agatha 
go  and  do  something  else ;  so  that  this  readiness 
on  my  part  was  set  down  to  that  character  for 
good-nature  which  I  have  always  borne.  Ah, 
Miss  Percy !  rest  assured  that  when  people  make 
up  their  mind  to  commit  crimes,  the  ways  are  only 
too  easy  and  the  opportunities  are  only  too  great  ! 
My  God  !  would  that  it  had  been  otherwise  !  I 
might  then  have  hesitated— I  might  not  be  the 
wretch  that  I  have  become !  But,  Oh  !  believe  me, 
it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle  in  the  first 
instance  that  I  yielded  to  the  representations — the 
mingled  threats  and  entreaties— of  £.obert  Burton! 
He  had  seduced  me ;  I  dreaded  the  consequences 
—he  promised  grand  things— we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried— we  were  to  be  enriched  whenever  bis  master 

should  be  enabled  to  reward  us " 

"  Enough,  Matilda !"  I  said;  for  the  narrative 
was  a  very  shocking  and  painful  one  for  me  to 
listen  to.  "  I  can  understand  all  the  motives  which 
triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  your  own  dispo- 
sition and  nature.  But  tell  me — there  is  one  point 
which  I  can  scarcely  understand.  How  was  it 
that  Mr.  CoUingwood  sought  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  Lady  Xelvedon,  when  it  was  by  the  death 
of  his  lordship  that  he  might  have  chiefly  hoped  to 
profit  ?" 

"  Oh  !  his  calculation,  Miss  Percy,  is  easily  ex- 
plained," answered  Matilda.  "  It  is  true  that  if 
he  bad  consigned  his  uncle  to  the  grave,  he  would 
have  inherited  the  title  of  Xelvedon :  but  of  what 
use  would  the  mere  name  have  been  without  the 


family  estates  P  Those  estates  are  not  entailed  ; 
and  therefore  Lord  Kelvedon  could  bequeath  them 
unto  whomsoever  he  thought  fit.  Now,  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  knowing  how  dotingly  attached  the  old 
nobleman  is  to  his  young  wife,  thought  it  most 
probable  that  he  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  the 
great  bulk  of  his  property — perhaps  indeed  the 
whole  of  it— to  her  ladyship.  Then  of  what  use 
to  put  Lord  Kelvedon  out  of  the  way  under  such 
circumstances  ?" 

"  Ah  !  now  I  begin  to  comprehend  the  deep  and 
cunning  calculations  cf  tho  villain  Collingwood !" 
I  exclaimed.  "  He  thought  that  he  would  send 
her  ladyship  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  grave, 
and  then  his  uncle  would  once  more  look  upon 
him  as  his  sole  heir,  and  he  might  in  due  course 
make  certain  of  succeeding  not  only  to  the 
peerage  of  Kelvedon,  but  likewise  to  the  estates !" 
"Yes,  Miss  Percy  —  those  were  the  calcula- 
tions of  Mr.  Collingwood,"  answered  Matilda. 

"  You  perhaps  little  suspect,"  I  said,  "  that  ono 
evening  I  was  a  listener  to  some  conversation 
which  passed  between  yourself  and  a  man  in  the 
garden.  It  was  just  about  a  week  ago— indeed, 
the  same  evening  on  which  I  left  the  Hall.  But 
strange  to  say  I  could  not  once  catch  a  glimpse 
of  either  of  you — nor  did  I  hear  ^/ou)*  voice  sufil- 
ciently  clear  to  recognise  it.  I  thought  that  you 
were  Agatha,  and  I  subsequently  thought  that  the 
man  who  was  with  you,  must  be  the  bearer  of  the 
Christian  name  of  Richard — Agatha's  lover,  in- 
deed." 

"  Ah,  Miss,"  said  Matilda,  "  now  I  begin  to 
comprehend  how  it  was  that  you  possessed  your- 
self of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on  Robert  Bur- 
ton's behalf,  and  which  I  put  into  the  vase——" 

"Yes— I  took  it  from  the  vase,"  I  said.  "I 
then  penned  another  letter-——" 

"  Oh  !  now  I  understand  it  all.  Miss,"  rejoined 
Matilda ;  "  and  it  was  that  letter  which  brought 
Mr.  Collingwood  secretly  from  France,  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  affairs.  He  could  not  com- 
prehend it.  The  letter  was  of  a  nature  suffi- 
cient to  fill  him  with  consternation,  and  yet  to  be 
more  or  less  ambiguous— because  he  thought  to 
himself  that  if  it  were  so  urgent  for  Robert  and 
me  to  get  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  surely 
had  enough  money  for  such  a  purpose  without 
waiting  for  a  remittance  from  him.  To  be  brief, 
he  came  to  England:  he  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  Burton  had  never  caused  such  a  letter 
to  be  written ;  and  then.  Miss  Percy,  suspicion  fell 
upon  yoK.  Th6ugh  bow  the  letter  which  I  had 
deposited  in  the  vase  could  have  been  changed  for 
another,  utterly  defied  all  our  conjectures." 

"  And  you  held  a  consultation,  doubtless  ?"  I 
said  inquiringly. 

"  Yes — last  evening,"  responded  Matilda. 
"But  tell  me,"  I  said,  "was  it  suspected  that 
Lady  Kelvedon  was  getting  better  through  my 
agency  ?" 

"  Yes— oh,  yes!"  answered  Matilda.  "Mr 
Collingwood  said  it  was  plain  enough  that  you 
suspected  what  was  going  on,  and  that  you  were 
administering  an  antidote.  Well  then,  all  his 
dreams  and  visions,  so  grand  though  so  iniquitous, 
became  suddenly  threatened  with  annihilation ; 
and  he  was  reduced  to  despair:  he  knew  not  how 
to  act.  He  resolved  to  take  some  little  time  to 
consider  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that   I  should  meet 
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him  and  Eobsrt  Burton  again  this  evening  in  the 
garden.  And  now,  Miss,  I  must  remind  you  of 
what  took  place  in  your  own  chamber  this  evening, 
when  you  were  performing  your  dinner-toilet " 

"  Yes,  Matilda.  I  produced  a  letter  which  you 
in  reality  liad  written,  but  which  I  attributed  to 
the  penmanship  of  Agatha." 

"  And  80  I  saw.  Miss,  that  you  were  firmly  con- 
Tinced  Agatha  was  the  guilty  creature  who  had 
been  administering  poison  to  a  good  kind  mis. 
tress !  Conceive  the  emotions  I  experienced 
during  that  scene  !  Heavens  !  how  I  trembled 
lest  every  instant  I  should  betray  myself! — and 
when  yoa  placed  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I  turned 
away  under  pretence  of  approaching  the  lamp — 
but  it  was  in  reality  to  conceal  my  countenance 
from  your  view.  Ah  !  you  remember  howl  ques- 
tioned you.  Miss— how  eager  and  earnest  1  was  to 
obtain  from  you  a  single  syllable  which  might 
serve  as  an  explanation——" 

"  I  recollect  the  scene  full  well,  Matilda,"  I  in- 
terrupted her.  "  And  now  proceed.  What  have 
you  next  to  tell  me  P  You  doubtless  met  Mr. 
CoUingwood  and  Robert  Burton,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  preceding  evening  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Percy,"  responded  Matilda  :  "  and 
I  told  them  how  your  suspicions  had  fallen  upon 
Agatha.  But  this  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
resolve  which  Mr.  CoUingwood  had  already  taken ; 
for  indeed  1  found  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
he  was  determined  to  risk  everything  on  the  cast 
of  a  single  die— to  strike  one  last  blow " 

"  And  that  blow,"  I  said,  with  a  cold  shudder, 
"was  to  have  been  stricken  to-night?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Matilda.  "  Alas  !  it  was  at  my 
instigation  that  after  a  brief  debate  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  resolved  to  make  his  entry,  along  with 
Robert  Burton,  through  the  window  overlooking 
the  private  staircase,  and  to  which  it  was  easy  to 
climb  up  by  means  of  the  grape-vine  which  ex- 
tends its  branches  all  over  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Ob,  heaven  !  now  again  the  scene— the 
awful  scene  presents  itself  vividly  to  my  view  !" 

She  sank  back  as  if  about  to  faint.  I  sustained 
the  wretched  young  woman  ;  and  I  held  a  glass 
of  water  to  her  lipa.  She  drank  some,  and  soon 
revived. 

"  Tell  me,  Matilda,"  I  said,—"  for  you  remem- 
ber that  your  confession  is  to  be  complete — what 
was  the  manner  of  proceeding  which  the  villain 
CoUingwood  had  sketched  out  for  himself  and  bis 
wretched  follower  to  adopt  P  That  it  was  murder, 
I  have  no  doubt " 

"  Oh !  God  forgive  me !  Yes,  it  was  murder  I" 
moaned  the  wretched  Matilda  :  and  again  she 
shuddered  visibly. 

"  But  how  did  the  assassins  purpose  to  execute 
their  diabolical  object  ?"  I  inquired  :  and  1  kept 
on  experiencing  a  succession  of  cold  tremors  as  I 
listened  to  these  hideous  details. 

"  Mr.  CoUingwood  had  provided  himself  with  a 
pbial  of  deadly  poison,"  continued  Matilda,  "  a 
single  drop  of  which  let  fall  betwixt  the  lips, 
proves  fatal  !  Oh,  heavens !  my  strength  seems 
to  fail  me  !  No  !  it  is  but  a  passing  weakness  !  I 
will  proceed. — If  Agatha  and  her  ladyship  slept, 
well  and  good! — but  if  otherwise,  then  there  were 
two  strong  men  ready  to  overpower  them  both  !" 

"  But  was  it  purposed  to  kill  Agatha  likewise  ?" 
I  asked. 


I       "  No— not  unless  the  crime  became  an  absolute 
necessity,"  was  the  reply.     "  And  Ob,  Miss  Percy, 
I  here  again  is  it  that   my  own  conscience   torturei 
I  me  so  terribly  :  for,  alas !  I  was  all  the  time  con- 
!  soling  myself  with  the  idea  that  whatever  might 
I  ensue,  suspicion  never  would  be  attached  to  me— • 
j  that  I  therefore  was  safe — and  that  under  all  cir- 
I  cumstances,  especially  with  the  impressions  dwell- 
ing on  your   mind,  it    would  be  Agatha  against 
whom  the  whole  weight  of  accusation  would  rest. 
And   thus  was  it  that  I  recommended  the  two  in- 
'  tending   murderers  to  enter  by  that  window  ;  for 
I  thought  that  if  they  were   discovered,  it  would 
!  be   supposed   they    had   been   in    collusion    with 
'  Agatha,  as  it  was  Agatha's   turn  to  sleep  to-night 
'  in  the   dressing-room.     Thus  you  see,  Miss,  that 
all  my  own  thoughts  were  selfishly  bent  on  cal- 
culating how  in  every  possible  contingency  I  must 
be  safe  1" 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  I  asked,  "  that 
Mr.  Collingwood's  calculation  was  to  accomplish 
his  crime  so  secretly  and  cunningly  that  all  sus* 
picion  would  rest  upon  Agatha  as  the  authoress  of 
the  foul  deed  ?" 

"  Yes — such  was  his  main  calculation  :  but 
after  all,  it  was  a  bold  stroke  that  he  was  playing, 
leaving  a  great  deal  to  the  chapter  of  accidents." 

"  And  if  it  had  succeeded,"  I  said, — "  and  if 
Agatha  had  been  accused  of  murdering  her  mis- 
tress— and  if  she  had  told  the  tale  of  how  two 
persons  entered  by  the  window   and  perpetrated 

the  crime " 

"  Who  would  have  believed  such  a  tale  ?"  asked 
Matilda.  "  Nothing  would  have  been  stolen ;  and 
Agatha  must  have  represented  the  men  as  two 
common-looking  fellows  coarsely  dressed,  witb 
masks  upon  their  countenances — for  with  these 
were  they  provided.  Then  who  would  believe  that 
two  low  ruffians  would  have  stealthily  entered 
that  chamber  to  poison  a  lady  for  the  mere  sake 
of  committing  a  crime,  and  without  the  object  of 
plunder  !  Ah !  rest  assured,  Miss,  that  poor 
Agatha  would  have  been  deemed  guilty— and  even 
you  yourself  would  have  suffered  her  to  go  with 
but  little  sympathy  to  the  scaffold,  for  you  would 
have  been  convinced  of  her  iniquity." 

"  Alas,  yes!  it  must  have  been  so  I"  I  mur* 
mured. 

"  But  this  was  not  all,"  resumed  Matilda  ; 
"  there  was  yet  another  calculation.  Suppose  that 
Agatha  had  slept  soundly — suppose  that  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  had  penetrated  unheard  and  unperceived 
into  her  ladyship's  chamber,  and  that  she  also  was 
sleeping  soundly — the  fatal  poison  would  have 
been  dropped  between  her  lips — and  then  let  us 
suppose  that  the  murderers  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  retreat  as  noiseless  as  their  entry  had  been. 
Well,  Miss  Percy,  what  would  have  happened  ? 
In  the  morning  Lady  Kelvedon  would  have  been 
found  dead  in  her  bed  ;  and  there  was  the  chance 
that  her  death  might  have  been  attributed  to 
natural  causes  !" 

"  What  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  Mr.  CoUingwood  cal- 
culated upon  such  a  chance  when  he  knew  that  I 
j  was  at  Eelvedon  Hall,  and  that  my  mind  was  filled 
i  with  suspicions?" 

"  Ab,  Miss  Percy  !  he  scarcely  knew  what   to 

think  in  reference  to  the  policy  you  were  pursuing. 

I  There  was  however  one  thing  which  was  as  clear  to 

him  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, — which  was  that  you 
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were   religiously  and  faithfully   adhering  to  a  so- 
lemn oath  which  he  had  once  exacted  from  you." 

"  True,  Matilda  !"  I  said  :  "  to  that  oath  I  did 
indeed  adhere — but  it  was  because  I  found  that 
I  could  not  merely  keep  my  pledge,  but  likewise 
baffle  his  nefarious  projects  at  the  same  time. 
IJut  understand  mo  well !"  I  emphatically  added. 
"  If  matters  had  ever  come  to  that  point  at  which 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  decide  between  vio- 
lating an  oath  on  the  one  hand  and  suffering 
Collingwood  to  murder  Lady  Kelvedon  outright 
on  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a 
single  moment  as  to  what  alternative  it  was  need- 
ful to  adopt:  I  should  have  violated  that  oath — 
I  should  have  proclaimed  everything,  and  should 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wretch !  But  it  has  so  happened  that 
I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  my  oath,  and  yet 
frustrate  bis  designs !  Indeed,  Matilda,  there  are 
many  points  connected  with  all  these  incidents, 
Ifo,  91. — Ellen  Pekct. 


from  first  to  last,  which  prove  to  me  that  the  hand 
of  providence  itself " 

"  Oh  yea,  Miss !"  ejaculated  the  young  woman, 
with  terror  depicted  on  her  countenance,  "  I  feel 
that  the  hand  of  God  has  indeed  been  made 
apparent  in  much  that  has  taken  place!  and  Oh! 
I  am  not  fit  to  die ! — and  yet  it  s;?ems  to  me  as  if 
the  hand  of  death  were  upon  me!" 

"  Tou  must  resign  yourself,  Matilda,"  I  so- 
lemly  rejoined,  "  to  the  dispensations  of  that 
providence  which  has  so  signally  manifested  itself 
in  recent  events.  The  falling-in  of  that  flooring 
doubtless  prevented  murder's  work  being  done. 
Oh  !  how  short-sighted  are  we  mortals  !  At  first 
I  looked  upon  the  occurrence  as  savouring  of  the 
character  of  a  misfortune,  because  I  feared  lest  it 
should  impede  the  progress  of  Lady  Kelvedon 
towards  the  recovery  of  her  health.  But  now 
what  am  I  to  think  ?  That  it  was  a  means  adopted 
by  providence  itself  to  arrest  the  stealthy  footsteps 
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of  the  wicked— to  save  them  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  great  crimes — and  to  inflict  upon  them 
condign  punishment  for  their  past  offences !  Yes 
all  these  objects  were  achieved  at  one  and  the 
game  moment !" 

"  All !"  murmured  Matilda. 
"  And  it  was  doubtless  the  inspiration  of  pro- 
vidence," I  continued,  "  which  prompted  me  to 
suggest  that  the  accident  should  be  concealed 
until  the  morning.  I  did  not  tell  you,  Matilda, 
that  I  meant  to  pass  the  night  in  her  ladjship's 
room  :  I  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  to  you  of  the 
falling-in  of  the  landing.  I  dismissed  you  to  your 
own  chamber ;  and  you  thought  that  I  purposed 
to  remain  in  mine." 

"And,  Ob,  Miss!  how  far  was  I  from  suspect- 
ing," moaned  the  wretched  Matilda,  "  that  a 
chasm  was  yawning  to  receive  into  its  depths  the 
two  men  who  were  bent  upon  a  midnight  deed  of 
crime !  Ob,  you  cannot  conceive  how  fearful  was 
the  agitation  which  seized  upon  me  when  those 
appalling  cries  pealed  through  the  mansion:  for 
I  knew  *hem  to  be  the  cries  of  men — they  were 
not  femala  voices  which  sent  forth  those  awful 
yells  of  agony!  I  declare  to  vou,  Miss  Percy, 
that  for  al)  my  wickedness  I  believe  I  was  almost 
sufficiently  puuished  during  the  few  moments 
that  elapsed  from  the  instant  that  I  rushed  forth 
from  my  chamber,  to  that  when  consciousness 
abandoned  me  in  the  presence  of  the  horrible 
spectacle  that  I  was  destined  to  behold  !" 

"  And  do  you  now  assure  me,  Matilda,"  I  asked, 
"  that  you  are  completely  contrite  ?" 

"Would  to  God,  Miss  Percy,"  she  ejaculated, 
"  that  I  could  live  over  again  the  last  three 
months  of  my  existence !  But  tell  me— Ah !  tell 
me — and  do  not  deceive  me !  What  is  now  to  be 
done " 

"Do  you  mean  in  reference  to  yourself, 
Matilda  ?"  I  asked.     "  You  had  better  not  think 

of  worldly   matters •  bend  your  ideas   upon 

heaven " 

"  Oh,  my  God !  what  do  you  mean.  Miss  Percy  ?" 
cried  the  wretched  young  woman.  "If  I  should 
be  mistaken— if  I  have  not  received  a  shock  which 
will  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours  prostrate  me  as 

a  cold  corpse — if  I  should  live Oh!  then  you 

mean  me  to  understand  that  I  must  be  consigned 
to  a  gaol  and  that  I  must  perish  on  the  gallows  !" 

"  Matilda,"  I  said,  very  seriously  and  very 
solemnly,  "  I  should  he  wrong  to  deceive  you  in 
any  way.  Your  wickedness  has  been  great;  and 
there  is  no  extenuation  for  it.  You  have  not 
sinned  under  a  sudden  impulse;  but  it  has  been  a 
deliberate — and  I  must  even  say  a  cold-blooded 
perseverance  in  the  most  diabolical  iniquity. 
Moreover,  this  wickedness  of  your's  is  now  known 
to  many  persons " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Percy !  it  is  all  true— all  too 
true !"  ejaculated  the  wretched  young  woman, 
clasping  her  hands  in  all  the  wildness  of  despair. 
"I  must  be  handed  over  to  the  grasp  of  justice — 
I  see  that  I  must  I — nothing  can  save  me  !" 

"Be  tranquil,  Matilda  1— be  composed  !"  I  said: 
"  or  else  I  shall  doubt  the  penitence  and  contrition 
which  you  have  been  professing.  It  was  my  duty 
to  make  you  comprehend  the  immensity  of  your 
wickeiluess  :  but  now  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
^ou  an  assurance  that  you  have  to  deal  with  t^ose 
who  are  mercifully  inclined.     That   you  will  have 


to  answer  for  your  conduct  before  a  public 
tribunal,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  that  every 
intercession  which  mercy  dictates  shall  be  made 
on  your  behalf,  I  can  safely  promise.  You  will 
not  lose  your  life  ignominiously ;  but  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  meet  some  severe  penalty 
— and  the  resignation  with  which  you  bear  it, 
will  prove  more  effectually  than  words  can  do 
your  sorrow  and  contrition  for  the  past." 

After  having  said  all  I  could  to  settle  the 
young  woman's  mind  into  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  suitable  state  of  composure,  I  issued  from 
the  chamber.  The  elderly  female  domestic  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded,  at  once  returned 
thither ;  and  I  now  sought  an  opportunity  of 
having  a  few  words  of  conversation  with  the 
medical  man.  He  informed  me  that  Matilda  was 
certainly  in  a  very  bad  state — that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  fearful  shock,  and  that  she  might  sink 
under  it — unless  on  the  other  hand  she  should 
live  on  as  a  wretched  maniac.  He  said  that  he 
should  see  her  again  before  he  left  the  house,  and 
that  he  meant  to  charge  the  woman  who  was  now 
with  her  not  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  a  single 
moment. 

I  now  returned  to  the  boudoir.  I  found  that 
Lady  Kelvedon  was  considerably  tranquillized  in 
mind,  \)\xi  that  she  had  been  expressing  her  wish 
that  I  should  return  to  her.  I  desired  the 
Countess  of  Belgrave  and  Aline  to  withdraw  to 
their  respective  chambers:  I  likewise  requested 
Lord  £elvedon  himself  to  leave  me  alune  with  his 
wife ;  and  I  begged  Agatha  to  seek  her  couch 
again  in  the  dressing-room.  When  alone  with 
Lady  Eelvedon,  I  gradually  broke  to  her  all  those 
details  in  connexion  with  her  own  case  whereof 
she  had  hitherto  remained  in  ignorance;  for  I 
thought  it  better  that  she  should  know  everything 
at  once,  than  labour  under  any  suspense.  I  found 
that  I  had  adopted  the  right  course ;  for  though 
she  was  deeply,  deeply  affected,  yet  the  vent 
which  her  feelings  found  in  tears  seemed  to  do  her 
good.  She  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck — she 
wept  upon  my  bosom — and  I  breathed  everything 
I  could  think  of  that  was  cheering  and  consola- 
tory in  her  ears.  At  length  we  retired  to  rest 
again  ;  for  it  was  now  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  household  had  become  quiet 
once  more — though  I  question  whether  many  eyes 
were  closed  in  slumber  after  the  horrible  incidents 
which  characterized  that  night  of  tremendous  me< 
mories ! 

There  is  a  point  upon  which  I  should  here 
touch  for  a  moment,  in  case  the  reader  should  not 
have  comprehended  one  special  portion  of  the 
explanation  of  past  events.  I  allude  to  that  par- 
ticular evening  when  I  overheard  what  took  place 
in  the  garden.  It  was  now  evident  enough  that 
the  first  couple  who  were  walking  about  there 
while  I  remained  concealed  amongst  the  ever- 
greens, were  Robert  Burton  and  Matilda — though 
I  had  been  strongly  impressed  at  the  time  that  it 
was  Agatha's  voice  of  which  I  had  occasionally 
caught  a  whispering  murmur.  The  man  had  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Agatha;  but  he  was  only 
speaking  o/"  her,  and  not  to  her.  In  short,  I  was 
altogether  deceived.  Then  the  second  couple 
whom  I  had  heard  walkinij  in  the  garden,  were 
really  Agatha  and  Eichard  Brownlow.  As  for  the 
note,  it  had  after  all  been  taken  from  the  vase  by 
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Bobert  Burton  end  sent  off  to  Mr.  Collingwood  . 
at   Boulogne  ;    so    that    everything  was  actually 
progressing  at  that  time  in  respect  to  the  letter 
which  1  had  written  in  a  feigned   hand,  precisely 
as  I  had  hoped  and  intended, — though  such  were  ' 
the  complications  which  seemed  to  ensue  from  the  ', 
confusion  of  persons  and  circumstances,  that  I  had  . 
remained  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  that  letter.      | 

Lady  Kelvedon  soon  slept  by  my  side  :  but ; 
slumber  did  not  revisit  my  eyes :  it  was  scarcely  I 
possible  indeed  that  I  could  compose  my  mind  \ 
sufficiently  to  woo  the  presence  of  balmy  reposo  ' 
after  the  horrible  incidents  which  had  that  night  j 
occurred.  It  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ful and  startling  dramas  in  which  I  had  ever  \ 
played  a  real  and  veritable  part,  and  which  were  | 
so  different  from  the  fictitious  scenes  that  are 
enacted  upon  the  stage !  i 

But  if  I  myself  were  unable  to  sleep,  it  was  I 
equally  so  with  Agatha ;  and  shortly  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard  her  moving  about  | 
in  the  adjoining-room.  I  rose  and  went  to  her, 
and  she  said  to  me,  "  Did  that  unfortunate  young 
woman  make  a  complete  confession  of  her  iniqui- 
ties ?"  j 

"  Yee,  my  dear  Agatha,"  I  answered  ;  "  and 
there  is  nob  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  resting  j 
against  yourself !  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  j 
be  happy  with  the  young  man  who  in  due  time  is  I 
to  become  your  husband  ;  and  you  will  permit  me  i 
to  make  you  a  little  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  i 
as  a  dowry— for  you  shall  not  go  an  empty-handed  1 
bride  to  the  altar!"  j 

Agatha  returned  me  suitable  thanks  ;  and  as  I  I 
now  proceeded  to  my  own  chamber  to  perform  my  ] 
morning   toilet, — leaving    Lady    Kelvedon  still 
buried   in   a  profound    sleep, — I  said    to  myself, 
"Never  again  will  I  judge  by  outward  appear- 
ances !      The  morose-looking  Agatha   is   a  well- 1 
principled,  excellent-hearted  young  woman  ! — the 
seemingly    good-natured,    buxom,    happy-looking  i 
Matilda  was  all  the  while  capable  of  any  iniquity 
—false,  perfidious,  and  vile  !" 

On  reaching  my  own  chamber  I  rang  the  bell  ; 
and  the  summons  was  answered  by  one  of  the 
female-servants.  I  sent  her  to  inquire  alter 
Matilda ;  and  on  her  return  she  informed  me 
that  the  wretched  young  woman  had  become 
quite  delirious,  and  that  she  was  crying  out  for  a 
clergyman  that  she  migh^  make  a  confession  of 
all  her  sins.  I  inquired  if  the  medical  gen- 
tleman had  arrived — fur  h"^  had  promised  that  he 
should  be  at  the  Hall  at  an  early  hour :  but  I 
found  that  be  had  not  as  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance. I  sent  the  young  woman  to  bid  the  lemale 
wh'o  was  in  charge  of  Matilda  take  most  especial 
care  of  her  ;  for  I  feared  lest  in  her  delirium  she 
might  lay  violent  hands  upon  herself.  I  proceeded 
hastily  with  my  toilet,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
see  the  surgeon  the  moment  he  should  arrive,  in 
order  to  consult  him  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Matilda,  and  whether  he  considered  that  her  in- 
tellects were  sufficiently  clear  to  render  it  worth 
while  or  expedient  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  sent  for  to  attend  upon  her. 

The  toilet-table  in  my  chamber  stood  against 
one  of  the  windows,  so  that  the  looking-glass  upon 
that  table  might  occupy  a  convenient  position  for 
the  use  of  any  one  who  might  have  to  consult  it. 
1  was  standing '  before  this  glass,  hastily  arranging 


my  hair,  and  at  the  same  time  reflecting  most 
painfully  upon  all  the  horrible  things  which  had 
occurred  at  the  mansion, — when  suddenly  a  pierc- 
ing scream  thrilled  through  my  brain — then  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  appeared  as  if  a  dark 
cloud  passed  before  the  window — and  then  there 
was  the  noise  of  something  falling  upon  the 
ground  beneath.  An  ejaculation  of  horror  burst 
from  my  lips  :  a  suspicion  of  what  it  was  had 
flitted  through  my  brain  in  a  moment !  There 
was  a  rush  of  footsteps  overhead  :  I  tore  open  the 
casement  and  looked  out.  My  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed ! — there  lay  a  human  form  in  a  night- 
dress  on  the  ground  beneath  the  window — it  was 
motionless — and  I  recognised  the  countenance  of 
Matilda  ! 

I  shrank  back  from  the  casement  with  a  sicken- 
ing sensation  at  the  heart,  a  reeling  of  the  brain, 
and  a  faintness  coming  over  me  ;  for  horror  was 
succeeding  upon  horror  with  a  frightful  rapidity 
and  with  an  almost  overwhelming  force.  Good 
heavens  !  this  was  in  some  sense  a  kindred  se- 
quence to  the  appalling  incidents  of  the  past 
night  ! — punishment  and  retribution  were  coming 
fast  and  thick  upon  the  perpetrators  of  iniquity  ! 
— accident  and  suicide  were  clearing  the  criminals 
away  from  the  stage  of  their  monstrous  proceed- 
ings ! 

A  few  words  of  explanation  will  suffice  to  dis. 
pose  of  this  last  tragedy.  Matilda  had  gradually 
ceased  from  her  delirious  ravings — her  head  had 
fallen  back  upon  the  pillow — sho  had  closed  her 
eyes — and  the  female-servant  who  was  with  her, 
naturally  fancied  that  being  mentally  exhausted, 
she  was  sinking  off  into  slumber.  The  woman 
peeped  forth  from  the  door  to  see  if  she  could 
find  any  other  female  domestic  to  come  and  relieve 
her  for  a  little  space  :  she  saw  a  housemaid  on 
the  landing  below — and  she  was  passing  down  the 
staircase  to  speak  to  her,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
window  in  the  room  which  she  had  just  left  was 
heard  to  open — then  pealed  forth  that  frightful 
scream  which  had  so  pierced  my  brain — and  the 
tragedy  was  complete.  The  wretched  young 
woman  had  terminated  her  career  with  the 
crowning  guilt  of  a  distracted  suicide  ;  and  the 
surgeon  just  arrived  in  time  to  pronounce  that 
the  spark  of  life  was  extinct ! 


CHAPTEE    C  XVIII. 

MT8TBEIOU8     TIDINO-B. 

I  TBEHBLED  for  the  consequences  of  this  accumu- 
lation ot  horrors  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Lady 
Kelvedon.  Matilda's  suicide  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  her,  because  the  rending  scream  of  the 
wretched  young  woman  had  penetrated  to  Her- 
mione's  chamber  and  startled  her  up  from  the 
sleep  in  which  I  had  left  her  plunged  about  half- 
an-hour  previous.  I  had  again  a  difficult  task  to 
accomplish  in  soothing  her  ladyship ;  and  it  was 
not  until  she  had  given  vent  to  her  horrified  feel- 
ings in  a  flood  of  tears,  that  she  became  in  any 
degree  tranquillized.  The  Countess  of  Belgrave 
and  Aline  assisted  m«  most  affectionately  and 
ten'ierly  in  the  ministraticms  which  I  thus  paid  to 
Lady  Kelvedon;    and  i  left  Hermione   in  their 
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cbarge,  for  I  vras  now  determined  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular course  without  any  further  delay.  I  sent 
to  inform  Lord  Kelvedon  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  him  immediately  in  the  library,  where  I  was 
waiting  for  him.  He  soon  made  his  appearaDce  : 
he  was  quivering  and  trembling  all  over  with  a 
pitiable  degree  of  nervousness,  on  account  of  the 
new  horror  which  had  just  occurred  beneath  ttie 
roof  of  his  mansion. 

"  My  lord,"  I  at  once  said,  "  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  intimate  your  readiness  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  my  judgment  under  existing 
circumstances " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Miss  Percy  !"  he  answered  ;  "  do 
what  you  will — suggest  what  you  think  proper  ! 
But,  Oh,  heavens !  does  it  not  seem  to  you  as  if 
this  bouse  were  actually  accursed  ? — as  if  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  itself  were  falling  upon  it  P" 

"  Heaven's  vengeance  is  only  overtaking  the 
guilty,  my  lord,"  I  answered :  "  but  still  these 
horrors  are  indeed  too  much  for  your  wife  to  sus- 
tain. They  are  striking  her  blow  upon  blow ! — 
her  nerves  cannot  possibly  endure  such  excitement 
—and  she  must  be  removed  from  the  scene.  Yes  ! 
she  must  immediately  leave  a  spot  where  hideous 
ideas  and  frightful  thoughts  are  enveloping  her, 
and  where  everything  is  now  seen  through  an  at- 
mosphere as  horrible  as  a  blood-mist  !  With  your 
permission,  my  lord,  I  will  at  once  take  her  to 
Xiondon." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Percy  !  immediately — without 
delay  !"  answered  the  nobleman.  "  I  think  as  you 
think — ^it  will  prove  too  much  for  Hermione  to 
remain  here  any  longer." 

"Yes— far  too  much,"  I  rejoined.  "There  will 
be  all  the  confusion  and  excitement  attendant 
upon  the  Coroner's  inquests — the  removal  of  the 
bodies — the  re-building  of  the  floor  above  the  pri- 
▼ate  staircase. " 

"Yes— there  will  be  all  that!"  said  LordKelve- 
don,  trembliug  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  the 
palsy.  "  Depart  immediately  if  you  will !  I 
suppose  I  must  remain  here  for  the  present  ?" 

"  Yes — you  must  remain  here,  my  lord,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Do  you  know  the  Coroner  ?  I  mean 
are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  him  P" 

"  He  is  a  tenant  of  mine,"  responded  the  noble- 
man ;  "  and  he  is  indebted  to  me  for  the  appoint- 
ment." 

"  You  will  take  care,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  that 
my  evidence  may  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall  ac- 
company her  ladyship.  It  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  that  I  should  proceed  with  her  to 
Eaton  Square  than  that  I  should  tarry  here  to 
attend  the  Coroner's  investigation." 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  departure 
should  take  place  the  moment  the  requisite  prepa- 
rations could  be  eflFected;  and  when  I  informed 
Hermione  of  the  arrangement  which  I  had  thus 
made,  she  cordially  gave  her  assent  thereto.  She 
was  most  anxious  to  leave  Kelvedon  Hall,  for  it 
was  now  indeed  the  scene  of  horrible  associations 
from  which  the  strongest  mind  shudderingly  re- 
coiled, and  from  which  therefore  the  more  sensitive 
feelings  of  an  invalid  revolted  with  a  still  greater 
loathing.  As  for  the  Countess  of  Belgrave  and 
Aline,  they  were  only  too  glad  to  regulate  their 
movements  according  to  the  convenience  and  the 
welfare  of  their  friend  Hermione ;  and  it  may 
also  be  supposed  that  they  had  no  very  particular 


inclination  to  remain  beneath  a  roof  where  in  so 
short  a  space  so  many  frightful  incidents  had 
occurred. 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  everything  was 
ready  for  the  departure.  Agatha  was  to  accom- 
pany her  mistress  :  but  I  was  considerate  enough 
for  the  excellent  young  woman's  feelings  to  desire 
that  she  should  leave  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  her 
lover  Hichard  Brownlow,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  fancy  himself  in  any  way  neglected  or  slighted 
by  her. 

We  reached  the  metropolis  in  the  afternoon; 
and  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  Lady  Eelvedon 
sustained  the  impression  of  recent  occurrences  with 
a  greater  degree  of  mental  strength  than  I  could 
have  supposed  she  would  have  been  able  to  exert. 
But  she  was  supported,  and  in  a  manner  tran- 
quillized, by  the  conviction  that  her  restoration 
to  sound  health  was  being  effected ;  for  I  had 
said  everything  soothing  and  encouraging  to  her 
on  this  important  point.  On  arriving  at  the 
mansion  in  Eaton  Square,  Hermione  begged  me 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  with  her;  and  I  readily 
gave  my  assent— for  indeed  I  had  purposed  so  to 
do.  The  Countess  of  Belgrave  and  Aline  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  Hermione  enjoying  as 
much  tranquillity  as  possible:  they  therefore  took 
their  leave,  and  returned  to  their  own  respective 
homes. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  entering  more 
fully  than  I  had  previously  done  into  a  series  of 
explanations  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
past.  In  giving  those  explanations,  I  made  Lady 
Eelvedon  a  confidant  of  many  of  the  most  salient 
episodes  of  my  own  life ;  for  it  was  more  or  less 
necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  I  had  first  of  all  become  acquainted  with 
Dame  Betty — how  I  had  learnt  anything  in  refer- 
ence to  the  poisoned  lozenges— how  I  was  enabled 
to  furnish  her  ladyship  with  an  antidote  some  time 
back — and  how  I  had  been  led  to  suspect  Mr. 
CoUingwood's  iniquitous  intentions.  On  all  these 
points  I  gave  Hermione  the  minutest  details — for 
I  now  considered  myself  bound  so  to  do;  and  the 
reader  may  imagine  with  what  a  degree  of  interest 
she  listened  to  the  revelations  that  were  thus 
wafted  to  her  ear. 

"  One  of  the  principal  reasons,"  I  said,  "  which 
induced  me  to  recommend  that  you  should  at  once 
come  to  Loudon,  is  that  this  woman  Dame  Betty 
may  call  upon  you  here  or  at  my  house.  She 
must  see  you — the  week  has  nearly  expired  for 
that  purpose — and  I  know  that  when  she  hears  of 
everything  that  has  happened  at  Kelvedon  Hall, 
she  will  not  think  it  very  prudent  or  safe  for  her- 
self to  proceed  thither  again." 

Hermione  left  herself  entirely  ia  my  hands  in 
respect  to  the  old  woman ;  and  I  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  communicating  with  her.  Accordingly, 
after  having  dined  with  Lady  Xelvedon  in  Eaton 
Square,  I  repaired  to  my  own  house  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  My  arrival  at  home  was  quite 
unexpected  by  Beda,  who  was  therefore  all  the 
more  rejoiced  to  see  me;  for  I  had  now  been  pre- 
cisely a  week  absent.  And  during  that  week  how 
many  things  had  happened !  how  much  had  I  to 
relate  to  my  faithful  Beda !  how  much  gratitude  to 
express  for  her  affectionate  forethought  in  sending 
William  Lardner  to  watch  over  my  safety  in 
Hampshire!     And   with   what  aa  awful  interest 
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was  it  that  Beda  listened  to  toy  narrative  of  the 
recent  proceedings  at  Kelvedon  Hall !  I  bade  her 
loee  no  time  in  seeking  for  Dame  Bettj,  and 
making  an  appointment  for  the  old  woman  to  be 
at  my  house  at  some  hour  on  the  following  day,  so 
that  Lady  Kelvedoa  might  meet  htr  there.  Beda 
promised  to  execute  my  mandates  forthwith  ;  and 
when  I  had  read  several  letters  which  bad  arrived 
for  me  during  taj  absence,  I  returned  to  Eaton 
Square. 

On  the  following  day  Beda  came  to  Eaton 
Square  with  the  information  that  she  had  seen 
Dame  Betty,  who  would  be  at  my  house  in  the 
evening  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  This 
appointment  Lady  Kelvedon  and  I  accordingly 
kept  ;  but  her  ladyship  met  the  dame  with  very 
difi'erent  feelings  from  those  which  she  had 
formerly  experienced  towards  her — for  now  she 
knew  that  this  woman  possessed  the  diabolic 
knowledge  which  had  proved  the  source  of  her 
almost  fatal  illness,  as  well  as  she  was  endowed 
with  that  other  species  of  knowledge  which  had 
furnished  the  antidote.  But  Lady  Kelvedon  threw 
a  yeil  over  her  feelings  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
Dame  Betty  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  I  bad 
found  it  expedient  to  deal  so  candidly  with  her 
patient.  She  asked  her  ladyship  a  number  of 
questions :  she  was  completely  satisfied  with  the 
responses  ;  and  she  declared  that  there  waa  no 
doubt  nor  indeed  any  longer  a  difEculty  in  re. 
spect  to  Hermione's  cure. 

"  Foreseeing — or  at  least  hoping  that  this  would 
be  the  case,"  said  the  hag,  "  I  have  brought  with 
me  an  adequate  supply  of  the  medicaments,  which 
your  ladyship  must  continue  to  take.  There  need 
be  no  change  ;  and  in  six  or  seven  weeks  from 
the  present  time  you  will  feel  that  you  are  alto- 
gether a  difiTerent  being." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  woman  laid  a  packet 
upon  the  table  in  the  room  where  the  interview 
took  place  ;  and  I  then  conducted  her  out  of  Lady 
Eelvedon's  presence.  I  bade  her  follow  me  into 
another  apartment ;  and  when  we  were  there  alone 
together,  I  said,  "  Beda  told  you  everything  which 
has  occurred  at  Kelvedon  Hall  P" 

"  Yes  —  everything,"  answered  the  dame, — 
"everything  1  I  mean  to  leave  London  tonight, 
and  England  to-morrow.  After  all,  Miss  Percy, 
France  is  the  safest  country  for  me  :  for  who  can 
tell  how  that  fellow  CoUingwood  may  have  spoken 
to  any  one  P — or  how  my  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  any  letter  that  might  now  possibly   turn  up  P 

In  short " 

"  Yes— you  had  better  leave  England,"  I  said, 
well  pleased  to  hear  that  the  hag  had  arrived  at 
that  very  decision  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  suggest  to  her.  "  You  were  promised  five 
hundred  guineas  for  effecting  the  cure  of  Lady 
Kelvedon.  Here  is  half  that  sum  ;  and  the  other 
half  shall  be  paid  in  six  weeks  from  the  present 
time,  provided  that  the  result  shall  prove  as 
favourable  as  you  have  led  us  to  expect." 

I  counted  down  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
in  bank-notes  and  gold  upon  the  table  ;  and  the 
harridan's  eyes  glittered  as  she  beheld  that  sum, 
while  her  fingers  literally  trembled  with  a  kindred 
sensation  of  pleasure  as  she  gathered  up  the  notes 
and  the  coins. 

"You  will  let  me  know,"  I  said,  "in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  where  you  arc  to  bo  found 


in  France,  so  that  I  may  make  you  the  promiBed 
remittance  which  shall  complete  the  stipulated 
sum." 

The  dame  expressed  her  gratitude  :  but  instead 
of  taking  her  departure,  she  lingered — looked  at 
me  in  a  peculiar  manner — and  seemed  as  if  she 
had  something  of  high  importance  to  say  to  me. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  impart,"  I  in- 
quired, "  relative  to  Lady  Kelvedon  ? — is  every- 
thing being  done  that  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  everything,  my  dear  Miss  !"  answered 
the  dame  ;  "and  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
Lady  Kelvedon  will  in  six  or  seven  weeks  be  as 
well  and  healthy  as  you  are.  But  you  see  that 
I  have  something  to  say  ;  and  so  I  have.  Yet  I 
little  thought  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when 
I  should  be  saying  something  to  you  that  would 
tend  to  your  advantage — or  else  to  that  of  your 

family — as  I  believe  it  will " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  Hiuch  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  was 
thus  taking. 

"  Answer  me  a  question  or  two,"  resumed  the 
dame.  "  Had  you  not  some  relations  of  the 
name  of  Wakefield  who  lived  at  Sheffield  a  few 
years  ago  ?" 

"  Yes — an   aunt   and    a   cousin,"  I   ejaculated. 

"  The  aunt  is  dead " 

"And  the  cousin  ?"  inquired  Dame  Betty. 
"  But  are  you  really  asking,"  I  said,  "  from  a 
good  motive  ?" — and  my  heart  was  palpitating 
violently  as  I  feared  lest  there  should  be  something 
sinister  beneath  the  hag's  present  conduct  towards 
me. 

"  What  earthly  motive  can  I  have  except  a  good 
one,"  she  ejaculated,  with  a  slight  show  of  petu- 
lance, "since  I  myself  am  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  matter  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  furnish  a  clue 
which  it  is  for  you  to  follow  up." 

"  Indeed  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Then  if  by  suspicion 
I  have  wronged  you,  I  beseech  forgiveness." 

"  You  have  forgiven  me  enough,  Miss  Percy," 
said  the  dame  emphatically,  "  to  induce  me  to  for- 
give you.  Besides,  you  were  a  friend  of  Zirah's — 
and  whenever  I  think  of  that,  it  makes  me  doubly 
regret  that  I  should  have  ever  displayed  any  hos- 
tility towards  you.     But  your  cousin " 

"He  is  absent  from  England,"  I  answered: 
"  he  is  far  away.  Nevertheless,  I  can  communi- 
cate with  him  if  there  be  anything  of  import- 
ance  " 

"  Ah,  well !  at  all  events  he  is  alive,"  inter- 
jected the  dame.  "  Now,  from  a  few  words  which 
1  heard  a  while  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  at 
Stafford,  I  think  this  cousin  of  your's  may  possibly 
be  entitled  to  something  handsome  if  he  knew  how 
to  look"  after  it." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary  !"  I  said ;  "  and  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  you  must  be 
making  a  mistake.  There  is  assuredly  no  fortune 
in  the  family  which  has  hitherto  escaped  our 
knowledge;  for  my  cousin's  father— my  uncle  Mr. 
Wakefield— died  in  a  state  of  insolvency." 

"  Ah !  but  had  he  not  a  brother  ?"  inquired 
Dame  Betty,  "or  at  all  events  some  relation 
through  whom  there  might  have  existed  a 
claim  i" 

"Yes— I  think  that  I  have  heard  of  another 
Mr.  Wakefield,"  I  said,  striving  to  gather  my 
recollections ;  "  but  I  am  not  sure." 
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"I  myself  know  very  little  about  it,"  said  Dame 
Betty :  "  for  I  had  no  particular  curiosity  at  the 
time — and  even  if  i  had,  the  woman  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  gratify  it.  She  only  spoke  vaguely — 
because  she  was  asking  me  some  questions  about  a 

gipsy  family  named  Eobinson Why,  that  very 

family,  to  be  sure !  to  which  your  Beda  belongs !" 

"  Indeed  P"  I  exclaimed,  imagining  that  from 
the  very  fact  of  this  dovetailing  together  of  inci- 
dents there  must  be  something  real  and  tangible 
at  the  bottom  of  Dame  Betty's  present  discourse. 
"  But  you  know  Beda's  father  and  mother  are 
dead." 

"  Don't  I  know  all  about  Beda,"  demanded  the 
dame,  "  since  she  lived  with  me  at  one  time  ?  Ah, 
that  was  just  before  she  went  to  you.  And  didn't 
Beda's  parents  receive  an  annuity  for  having  re- 
stored a  child  to  its  home  from  which  it  had  been 
stolen  ?" 

"  Yes !"  I  ejaculated.  «  But  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  circumstances  to  which  you  are 
alluding  ?" 

"  Ob,  simply  because  the  woman  Sturton — the 
woman  of  StaflFord,  I  mean — was  asking  me  about 
that  Bobinson  family  ;  for  she  knew  them  well — 
and  she  had  no  liking  to  them,  either — for  if  I 
mistake  not,  she  had  something  to  do  in  the  steal- 
ing of  the  child or  at  least  her  parents  had 

but  I  really  forget  the  particulars  now." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  but  the  inquiries  which  this 
woman  Sturton  instituted  relative  to  the  Eobin- 
sons,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wakefield 
family  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  responded  Dame  Betty  :  "all 
I  can  tell  you,  is  that  she  spoke  of  the  two  things 
in  the  same  breath  ;  and  she  said  that  if  she  only 
knew  where  to  find  out  any  of  the  Wakefields  of 
Sheffield,  she  should  not  perhaps  be  in  such 
poverty  as  she  was  at  the  time  when  I  saw  her." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary  !"  I  cried  :  "  and 
I  cannot  possibly  understand  it  !  Is  she  a  gipsy- 
woman  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  birth,"  replied  Dame  Betty :  "  but 
she  married  out  of  her  tribe — just  as  my  poor 
dear  Zarah  did." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  know,"  I  asked,  "  that 
I  was  related  to  the  Wakefields  of  Sheffield  ?" 

"Have  I  not  known  something  about  you  for 
several  years  past  P"  inquired  the  dame  :  "  have  I 
not  known  that  you  lived  with  your  grandfather 
Porsyth  at  Leeds  ?— did  I  not  know  Parks  ?" — 
and  here  she  smiled  with  a  grioi  significancy, 

"  Ah,  true  !"  I  said.  "  And  therefore  when  the 
woman  Sturton  spoke  to  you  of  the  Wakefield 
family " 

"  I  did  not  tell  her,"  rejoined  the  dame,  "  that 
if  she  applied  to  you  she  might  possibly  procure 
some  information  concerning  those  Wakefields. 
Because  I  had  no  love  for  you  at  the  time  when  I 
saw. the  woman  Sturton;  and  I  thought  that 
if  it  was  to  put  anything  in  the  way  of  your 
relations  it  would  be  benefiting  yow  likewise; 
and  so  as  I  did  not  want  to  benefit  you,  I  held 
my  peace.  But  now  that  I  entertain  difi'erent 
feelings  towards  you — and  that  you  have  not 
betrayed  me  in  this  Colling  wood  afi'air — and  you 
are  behaving  so  honourably  towards  me  with 
segard  to  the  money  for  her  ladyship's  cure " 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  woman  Stur- 
ton is  still  at  Stafford?"  I  inquired. 


"  Because  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  station- 
ary," responded  the  dame  ;  "  and  because  likewise 
her  husband  was  a  native  of  that  town,  so  that  she 
may  have  a  few  friends  there." 

"  Then  she  is  a  widow  ?"  I  asked. 

"  She  was  a  widow  when  I  saw  her  a  year  or 
two  ago,"  rejoined  the  dame ;  "  and  unless  she  haa 
married  again " 

"  But  where  could  I  find  her  in  Sheffield  ?"  I 
demanded. 

Dame  Betty  mentioned  a  particular  address, 
which  I  at  once  committed  to  paper.  I  then  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  more  information  to  give  me  on 
the  point  ?  I  begged  her  to  tax  her  memory,  in 
case  she  should  have  omitted  to  mention  any  par- 
ticular that  might  be  of  importance  :  but  she 
assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  add,  for 
that  it  was  more  by  the  woman  Sturton's  myste- 
rious manner  and  significant  looks  than  by  actual 
words  that  she  (Dame  Betty)  had  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  something  of  a  real 
importance  at  the  bottom. 

The  old  woman  now  took  her  departure;  and  I 
returned  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Lady  Kelve- 
don.  I  accompanied  her  home  to  Eaton  Square  ; 
and  I  remained  with  her  until  the  next  day.  Lord 
Kelvedon  then  arrived  from  Hampshire.  The 
Coroner's  inquest  had  taken  place  :  verdicts  of 
"Accidental  Death"  had  been  returned  in  the  case 
of  Collingwood  and  Burton,  and  "  Temporary  In- 
sanity" in  that  of  Matilda.  The  impression  made 
by  the  evidence  on  the  Coroner's  jury  was  that  the 
crime  of  murder  had  been  contemplated  by  Col- 
lingwood and  his  valet,  and  that  Matilda  was  their 
accomplice :  but  nothing  was  said  in  reference  to 
the  poisoning.  Indeed,  his  lordship  had  induced 
the  Coroner  to  cut  short  the  proceedings  as  much 
as  possible,  —  which  that  functionary  efi'ected  by 
telling  the  jury  that  when  once  they  were  satisfied 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  descend  more 
deeply  into  particulars. 

I  now  prepared  to  leave  Eaton  Square,  for  I 
was  all  impatience  to  journey  into  Staffordshire. 
Lord  Eelvedon  endeavoured,  through  the  medium 
of  his  wife,  to  make  me  accept  of  a  cheque  upon 
his  banker  for  two  thousand  guineas :  but  I  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal:— all  that  I  would  suffer 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  was  that  hb  lordship's  purse 
should  be  the  source  of  Dame  Betty's  reward.  I 
made  Agatha  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas ;  and 
the  young  woman  overwhelmed  me  with  assur- 
ances of  gratitude.  As  for  Lord  and  Lady  Eelve* 
don  they  seemed  to  think  they  could  not  say 
enough  to  express  their  own  kind  feelings  towards 
me ,-  and  Hermione  in  particular  wept  bitterly 
when  I  took  my  leave — for  as  she  knew  I  was 
going  to  stay  with  the  Tremaines  in  Staffordshire, 
she  feared  lest  two  or  three  weeks  might  elapse 
ere  we  should  meet  again. 

It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  since  I  had  left 
Eiver  House  near  Dover ;  and  though  throughout 
several  recent  chapters  I  have  not  once  alluded  to 
the  inmates  of  that  dwelling,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  myself  had  been  unmindful  of  them 
—but  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  my  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  any  incidents  that  were  passing  else- 
where. Besides,  have  really  very  little  to  men- 
tion on  this  particular  topic.      The  Duchess  of 
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Ardleigh  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and 
continued  to  improve,  though  very  slowly:  the 
Duke  sojourned  at  the  Ship  Hotel  at  Dover :  and 
the  young  Marquis,  be  it  remembered,  had  taken 
his  departure  before  I  myself  left  Biver  House. 
Mary  Olentworth  continued  unremitting  in  her 
attentions  to  the  Duchess :  her  Grace  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  attending 
Mary's  birth  ;  and  therefore,  when  she  found  that 
the  young  lady  was  not  actually  her  husband's 
daughter,  she  experienced  no  disinclination  to  bo 
attended  upon  by  her.  On  the  contrary,  after  a 
little  while  the  Duchess  evidently  began  to  receive 
Mark's  ministrations  with  favour  and  satisfac- 
tion :  but  she  did  not  mention  her  son's  name 
in  Mary's  presence.  The  Duke  called  every  day 
at  £iver  House;  but  Miss  G-lentworth  always 
contrived  to  be  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  period 
of  his  lordship's  arrival;  and  thus  they  had  not 
met  once  during  the  whole  time.  It  was  alike  from 
Mary  and  Juliet  that  I  received  these  particulars ; 
for  both  bad  written  me  several  letters  during  the 


The  day  after  I  left  Eaton  Square — and  while  I 
was  making  my  preparations  fur  a  journey  into 
Stafifordshire,  as  I  had  received  the  promised  letter 
from  Charlotte,  inviting  me  to  pass  some  time  with 
lier  family  at  Tremaine  Hall — a  large  box  arrived 
at  the  house ;  and  on  opening  it,  I  found  that  it 
contained  a  magnificent  present  of  plate  from 
Lord  !Eelvedon.  It  was  a  complete  dinner  service, 
fitted  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons,— silver  dishes,  side-dishes,  soup-tureens, 
sauce-boats,  and  plates,  all  complete — with  my 
initials  engraven  on  every  article.  There  was 
likewise  a  splendid  set  of  diamonds  from  Lady 
Kelvedon ;  and  this  superb  gift — or  rather  assem- 
blage of  gifts,  was  accompanied  by  a  most  friendly 
letter  from  his  lordship,  and  a  most  affectionate 
one  from  Hermione. 

As  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  a  letter  from  Charlotte  Tremaine,  inviting 
me  to  stay  at  her  father's  mansion ;  because  it 
was  at  DO  great  distance  from  Stafi'ord,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  prosecute   my   inquiries  in  that  town 


fortnight  which  had  elapsed  since  my  departure    after  the  information  I  had  received  from  Dame 


from  Biver  House.  Indeed,  amongst  the  letters 
which  I  had  found  at  home  on  my  return  from 
Kelvedon  Hall,  there  was  correspondence  from 
those  two  dear  friends  of  mine.  But  there  was 
another  letter  to  which  I  must  make  a  passing 
allusion.  It  was  from  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple 
himself;  and  it  contained  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mary  Glentworth,  which  he  requested  me  to 
forward  to  her.  In  his  epistle  to  me  be  said 
that  although  he  had  now  experienced  a  sufficient 
interval  for  deliberate  reflection  on  the  resolve  to 
which  he  had  come  when  at  River  House,  in  re- 
spect to  the  espousal  of  Mary  at  a  future  period, 
he  still  remained  firm  to  that  resolution:  he  be- 
held not  the  slightest  reason  to  regret  it— he  per- 
ceived not  the  slightest  motive  for  recalling  it.  He 
sincerely  thanked  me  for  the  many  kindnesses  that 
I  had  shewn  him,  and  declared  that  through  me, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  he  had  become  the  altered 
being  that  he  was.  The  letter  he  had  written  to 
Mary  Glentworth  was  left  unsealed  that  I  might 
peruse  it ;  and  I  was  much  touched  by  this  proof 
of  confidence  and  delicate  consideration  on  his 
part.  I  did  read  the  letter,  because  I  thought 
that  under  all  circumstances  I  was  in  duty  bound 
to  do  so.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms :  it  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
'reason  of  the  temporary  separation  of  some  few 
months  betwixt  himself  and  his  intended :  but 
it  breathed  all  the  fervour  of  a  manly  love,  with- 
out sickly  sentimentalism  or  maudlin  triviality.  I 
therefore  had  no  hesitation  in  sending  this  letter 
to  Mary  Glentworth;  and  I  penned  a  few  lines  to 
the  young  Marquis  to  let  him  know  that  his  re- 
quest had  been  complied  with,  and  likewise  to 
show  him  that  I  appreciated  the  frank  and 
generous  method  of  his  procedure. 

I  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  and  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine.  I  learned  through  William  Lardner 
that  St.  Clair  had  not  returned  to  his  residence  in 
the  Eegent's  Park  after  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
He  made  further  inquiries  at  my  instigation ;  and 
he  ascertained  that  both  St.  Clair  and  Lady  Lilla 
had  gone  abroad — but  he  could  not  discover  to 
what  part  of  the  world  they  had  betaken  them* 
selves. 


Betty.  That  anxiety  was  all  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  vagueness  of  the  information. 
I  could  scarcely  conceive  how  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  my  cousin  Henry  Wakefield  having  any 
prospects  with  which  he  was  previously  un- 
acquainted. I  nevertheless  remembered  that  his 
mother,  my  deceased  aunt,  had  always  avoided 
speaking  about  her  departed  husband,  or  making 
any  allusion  to  family  affairs;  and  this  I  had 
attributed  to  her  grief  at  her  husband's  untimely 
death,  which  had  been  produced  by  his  financial 
difficulties.  Still  I  thought  that  if  she  had  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  chance  by  which 
her  beloved  son's  circumstances  might  at  any 
time  be  improved,  she  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  leave  some  parting  instructions  on  the  subject. 
However,  I  "was  determined  to  investigate  the 
business  without  delay ;  and  thus  I  lost  no  time 
in  making  my  preparations  for  a  journey  into 
Staffordshire.  On  this  occasion  I  resolved  to  take 
my  faithful  Beda  with  me ;  while  she  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  again  travelling  in  my  company. 

We  set  out  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
following  the  one  on  which  1  had  taken  leave  of 
my  friends  in  Eaton  Square  ;  and  we  arrived  at 
Stafford  in  the  evening.  We  took  up  our  quarters 
at  the  best  hotel  in  the  town  ;  and  I  resolved  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  entering  on  my  inquiries  in 
respect  to  the  woman  Sturton.  I  should  observe 
that  I  had  mentioned  all  the  circumstances  to 
Beda  ;  but  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  name- 
she  was  unable  to  throw  the  faintest  additional 
light  upon  the  mystery.  She  was,  however,  most 
anxious  to  conduct  the  present  inquiry  on  my  be- 
half; and  accordingly,  on  our  arrival  at  Stafford, 
she  issued  forth  from  the  hotel  to  proceed  tu  the 
address  specified  by  Dame  Betty.  I  should  have 
accompanied  her ;  but  I  felt  rather  indisposed 
after  all  the  excitement  I  had  recently  undergone 
— and  moreover  I  fancied  it  would  seem  strange 
if  the  instant  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  went  out  to 
visit  some  poor  neighbourhood,  as  I  had  no  doubt 
the  district  where  the  woman  Stui-ton  resided 
must  prove  to  be  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
Beda  could  institute  inquiries  without  attracting 
any  particular  attention. 

She  was  nearly  two  hours  absent,  during  which 
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time  I  experienced  no  small  degree  of  anxiety. 
At  length  she  returned  ;  and  I  at  once  saw  by 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  that  she  had  no 
good  news  to  communicate.  Her  explanations 
were  soon  given.  She  had  called  at  the  address 
specified  by  Dame  Betty  :  a  woman  named  Star- 
ton,  with  two  or  three  children,  had  lived  there 
for  a  while,  until  a  year  back  ;  but  she  had  left, 
being  impelled  by  the  direst  destitution  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  workhouse.  To  the  workhouse  Beda 
had  repaired  :  the  object  of  her  inquiry  was  not 
there ;  and  after  some  difficulty  she  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that  Mrs.  Sturton  and  three  children 
had  only  been  for  two  months  in  the  workhouse — 
that  they  bad  then  left— but  Beda's  informant 
knew  not  whither  they  had  gone.  The  porter  of 
the  workhouse-gate  recollected,  however,  that 
there  was  a  certain  woman  in  the  establishment 
at  the  same  time,  with  whom  Mrs.  Sturton  was 
intimate ;  that  woman  had  also  left,  and  the 
porter  knew  where  she  lived.  Away  Beda  sped 
to  continue  her  inquiries ;  and  she  had  succeeded 
in  finding  the  woman  thus  referred  to.  It  ap- 
peared that  she  had  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Sturton, 
and  had  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  long  time  until  a 
few  weeks  back,  when  she  happened  to  meet  her 
in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  town  from  that  in 
which  she  herself  resided.  They  had  not  then 
spoken ;  but  Mrs.  Sturton  had  the  appearance  at 
the  time  of  being  plunged  into  very  deep  distress. 
This  woman  to  whom  I  am  alluding,  promised 
Beda  that  she  would  make  inquiries  and  institute 
a  search  after  Mrs.  Sturton — my  faithful  young 
dependant  promising  a  handsome  reward  if  success 
should  crown  the  woman's  endeavours  ;  and  she 
told  her  to  write  to  me  at  Tremaine  Hall. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  present ; 
but  I  hoped  that  matters  were  put  in  a  train  for 
some  more  satisfactory  development. 

On  the  following  morning  I  proceeded  in  a 
chaise  to  Tremaine  Hall,  which  was  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Stafford.  I  found  that  it  realized  the 
description  which  Miss  Parks  had  given  me  of  it, 
according  to  a  picture  which  she  had  seen.  It  was 
a  very  large  edifice,  presenting  two  or  three  styles 
of  architecture,  with  a  comparatively  modern 
frontage.  It  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
trees,  some  of  which  were  of  enormous  growth ; 
but  they  were  now  nearly  all  denuded  of  their 
foliage,  for  it  was  close  upon  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber that  I  visited  it.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  ample  domain;  and  I  could  readily  compre- 
hend that  in  the  summer  time  the  entire  scenery 
must  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  Cbristmas-day 
that  I  thus  arrived  at  Tremaine  Hall ;  and  most 
cordial  was  the  welcome  that  I  received.  There 
was  something  truly  parental  in  the  affectionate 
manner  with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine 
greeted  me :  Colonel  Tremaine  was  there — and  he 
expressed  his  joy  at  meeting  me  again  :  Charlotte 
and  her  five  sisters  crowded  round  me  ;  and  I  felt 
just  as  if  I  were  an  old  acquaintance  who  had 
known  them  all  for  several  years.  Such  indeed 
was  evidently  the  feeling  with  which  they  sought 
to  imbue  me:— in  the  frank  generosity  of  their 
dispositions  they  sought  to  place  me  at  my  ease 
at  once,  and  overstep  in  a  moment  all  the 
barriers  of  a  cold  formality.  I  looked  round 
for  Sarah  Birron  ;  but  I  did  not  see  her.     I  won- 


dered whether  she  had  yet  arrived  at  the  Hall— • 
and  if  so,  of  what  nature  our  meeting  would  ba 
— whether  she  had  discovered  that  I  had  returned 
in  so  strange  a  manner  the  portrait  which  her 
brother  had  sent  me — or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  remained  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the 
existence  of  anything  peculiar  between  himself  and 
me. 

I  was  conducted  into  an  old-fashioned  parlour, 
where  luncheon  was  presently  served  up ;  and  after 
the  repast  Charlotte  offered  to  show  me  the 
chamber  that  was  allotted  for  my  reception.  I 
accompanied  my  warm-hearted  friend  thither ;  and 
I  found  that  there  was  an  aate-room  which  waa  to 
be  occupied  by  Beda.  I  thanked  Charlotte  for 
this  arrangement,  as  I  liked  to  have  my  faithful 
dependant  near  me.  I  then  inquired  after  Misa 
Barron ;  and  Charlotte  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  she  will 
be  here  this  evening.  You  know  she  is  staying 
with  her  mother  and  brother  at  Petersfield ;  for 
she  wrote  to  us  the  other  day,  and  in  the  letter  she 
said  that  she  had  just  experienced  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  which  she  could  possibly  be  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy — for  that  you  had  called  upon  her. 
As  she  bad  not  seen  her  mother  for  so  long  a  time, 
my  parents  gave  me  permission  to  write  and  tell 
her  that  she  need  not  hurry  in  coming  hither ; 
and  thus  she  has  extended  her  visit  to  Petersfield 
a  little  longer  than  she  originally  purposed.  But 
she  is  sure  to  be  here  this  evening ;  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  few  friends,  in  honour  of  your 
arrival — and  I  know  tbat  Miss  Barron  would  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  testifying,  along  with 
others,  her  joy  at  your  presence.  But  come,  my 
dear  Ellen !  let  me  show  you  over  the  mansion !" 

I  accordingly  accompanied  Charlotte :  she  took 
me  through  the  different  rooms — and  I  was  much 
interested  in  many  of  the  objects  which  she  pointed 
out  to  me.  There  were  several  fine  old  pictures 
by  eminent  masters:  there  were  some  curious 
relics,  such  as  armour,  vases,  drinking-cups,  and 
other  articles  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  to  which 
period  the  existence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dwelling  owed  its  date  :  and  there  was  a  choice 
library,  the  arrangements  of  which  had  been  com- 
pletely  modernized,  and  the  shelves  of  which  were 
filled  with  all  the  works  of  the  best  authors. 

"  But  there  is  still  something,"  I  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  which  you  have  not  yet  shown  me,  but  of 
which  I  received  a  hint  £rom  our  mutual  friend 
Jane  Parks." 

"Oh!  I'll  be  bound  to  say  I  know  what  you 
mean  !"  ejaculated  Charlotte.  "  It  is  the  haunted 
room — is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  responded  ;  "  and  I  see  that  you  do 
not  treat  the  matter  so  seriously  nnd  gravely  as 
if  you  really  believed  in  the  fact  ?" 

"  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  it  was  different,  my 
dear  Ellen,"  rejoined  Charlotte.  "  But  I  do  really 
believe  that  Lavinia  and  Emilia"— thus  alluding 
to  her  two  young  sisters,  whose  ages  were  respec- 
tively thirteen  and  fifteen — "  are  foolish  enough 
to  entertain  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  haunted 
apartment.     But  come  !  you  shall  see  it !" 

Miss  Tremaine  led  the  way  along  a  passage 
which  we  had  before  threaded,  and  which  commu- 
nicated with  a  small  landing-place  and  a  staircase. 
I  had  noticed  this  landing  and  this  staircase  be- 
fore,  for  we  had  already  passed  that  way  in  going 
over   the  house.     Indeed,  there  were  three  stair- 


cases ona  in  the  centre,  which   was  of  course 

the  principal — and  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
building.  This  one  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
was  at  the  western  end  of  the  mansion,  where  all 
the  servants'  of&ces  were  situated  :  and  it  was  the 
landing  of  the  second  floor  to  which  Charlotte 
Tremaine  was  now  conducting  me.  Four  rooms 
opened  thence  ;  and  I  now  observed  that  on  pre- 
viously passing  that  waj,  Charlotte  had  taken  me 
Into  three — but  she  had  not  entered  the  fourth. 
I  now  mentioned  this  little  circumstance  to  her— 
&dding  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think,  my  dear  Charlotte,  that  you  purposely 
passed  by  this  room  just  now  ?" 

"  Yes — I  did,"  she  responded  ;  "  because  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  habit  amongst  the  entire  house- 
hold to  leave  it  unvisited.  The  servants  perhaps 
have  gome  little  superstitious  feeling  with  regard 
to  it.  In  fact,  dear  Ellen,  I  know  they  have. 
No.  92.— Ellen  Pekcy. 


Before  we  went  upon  the  Continent,  my  father 
and  mother  slept  in  that  room  several  times,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  convincing  the  domestics 
that  it  is  a  mere  idle  rumour  which  had  become 
associated  with  i' •.  but  all  of  no  avail! — and 
therefore  the  task  '--  beating  the  superstition  out 
of  their  heuds  has  been  given  up  as  a  hopeless 
one.  Tbe  peasantry  on  the  estate  all  cherish  the 
legend,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term ;  and  they  would 
as  soon  think  of  doubting  the  gospel  itself  as  the 
story  of  the  ghost — or  rather  ghosts,  I  should  say 
—for  there  are  two— of  Tremaine  Hall.  Then, 
you  see,  inasmuch  as  the  generality  of  our  female- 
servants  are  taken  from  amongst  the  daughters  of 
the  peasantry,  the  belief  continues  inveterate ; 
and  the  consequence  is  th^t  the  room  has  been 
left  just  as  if  it  had  no  existence  in  the  mansion 
at  alt.  Tiiia  was  the  case  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  before  we   went  abroad  ;  and  this  is 
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the  case  now.  But  since  you  wish  to  see  the 
room,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  your 
curiosity  should  not  be  gratified." 

Thus  speaking,  Charlotte  Tremaine  took  down 
a  key  from  a  corner  where  it  hung  upon  a  nail ; 
and  she  opened  the  door  of  the  haunted  room. 
My  first  idea  was  that  I  was  about  to  enter  a 
gloomy  looking  apartment,  with  the  shutters 
closed,  and  the  curtains  drawn  over  the  windows. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  !  It  was  a  large  airy 
room,  well  lighted,  and  of  cheerful  aspect — about 
the  very  last  indeed  which  according  to  supersti- 
tious prejudice  one  would  be  -iuclined  to  associate 
with  anything  supernatural ! 

"  There  is  an  inner  door,  I  perceive,"  1  said, 
after  looking  around  this  really  comfortable 
chapber. 

"  Yes — that  is  the  dressing-room,"  answered 
Miss  Tremaine  :  and  she  threw  open  the  door. 

It  was  a  convenient  toilet-chamber,  lighted  by 
means  of  a  window  on  the  roof;  for  it  was  so 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  as  to 
be  unable  to  be  provided  with  a  window  in  the 
side  wall. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  this  be  your  haunted 
apartment,  Charlotte,  I  would  just  as  soon  occupy 
it  as  that  which  you  have  assigned  to  mo  ;  and  I 
know  that  Beda  would  be  quite  as  happy  and 
contented  in  the  little  dressing-room  as  in  the 
ante-chamber  where  she  is  to  sleep  next  to  my 
own  room." 

"  But  as  there  is  no  necessity,  my  deat  Ellen," 
eaid  Charlotte,  laughing,  "  for  you  to  run  the 
slightest  risk  of  frightening  your  own  imagina- 
tion or  that  of  your  pretty  black-eyed  servant,  we 
will  not  talk  any  more  of  your  occupying  these 
rooms." 

."  Oh,  certainly,"  I  rejoined,  "it  would  seem  like 
a  piece  of  foolbardiness  on  my  part  to  volunteer 
such  a  thing  !  But  suppose,  for  instance,  that  on 
arriving  here  I  had  found  the  mansion  crowded 
with  guests,  and  only  this  apartment  with  the 
little  dressing-chamber  unoccupied,  I  would  have 
most  cheerfully  accepted  these  accommodations  fot 
myself  and  Beda.  You  were  telling  me,  however, 
just  now,  that  there  is  a  legend  connected  with 
the  room,  and  that  vulgar  superstition,  not  con- 
tented with  bestowing  upon  it  one  ghost,  has 
bounteously  endowed  it  with  a  second " 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  clear  musical 
voice  of  Lavinia,  exclaiming  along  the  passages, 
"  Charlotte  !  Miss  Percy  !  where  are  you  ?  Here 
is  Miss  Barron  arrived !" 

"  Ah  !  let  us  go  and  see  her  !"  ejaculated  Char- 
lotte. "You  must  restrain  your  curiosity,  my 
dear  Ellen,  about  the  ghosts.  But  it  shall  be 
gratified  another  time !" 

We  accordingly  quitted  the  Haunted  Chamber; 
and  Lavinia  joined  us  on  the  landing. 

"  Oh,  Charlotte!"  she  cried,  with  a  half-fright- 
ened look ;  "  how  could  you  take  Miss  Percy  there  ? 
Suppose  something  dreadful  presented  itself  to 
your  view " 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,  Lavinia,"  interrupted  Miss 
Tremaire.  "  So  you  say  that  Miss  Barron  is 
arrived  ?" 

"  Yes— she  has  ju3t  come.  She  got  here  earlier 
than  she  expected — and  she  is  asking  for  both  of 
you.     Ob,  I  am  so  glad  she  is  come  1" 

"  We  are  glad,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Charlotte, 


turning  to  me,  "  to  welcome  Sarah  back  again ; 
for  we  do  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  governess,  yjiu 
know — we  look  upon  her  as  one  of  ourselves,  she  is 
so  amiable  and  good — so  lady-like  and  pretty  !— 
and  then  too,  she  has  been  with  us  for  some  years, 
and  has  always  taken  such  an  interest  in  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  family  !" 

We  proceeded  along  the  passage ;  and  on  the 
landing  of  the  principal  staircase  we  met  Sarah 
Barron.  She  immediately  embraced  Charlotte : 
then  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  pressing  it  most 
fervently, — her  truly  beautiful  countenance  being 
all  wreathed  in  smiles.  By  her  demeanour  towards 
me  I  presumed  that  she  had  heard  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  afifair  of  the  portrait,  which  was 
at  all  calculated  to  produce  any  restraint  or  em- 
barrassment  in  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
terms  on  which  she  should  stand  towards  me. 

As  the  day  was  exceedingly  fine — bright  and 
frosty— Mr.  Tremaine  proposed  that  we  should  all 
sally  out  for  a  good  walk  through  the  park  ;  and 
to  this  a  general  assent  was  given.  I  walked 
principally  with  Charlotte  ;  Miss  Barron  devoted 
herself  specially  to  her  two  charges,  Lavinia  and 
Emilia.  A  couple  of  hours  were  agreeably  passed : 
we  reached  the  house  at  three  o'clock  ;  and  then 
we  sat  conversing  in  the  drawing-room  until 
dinner  was  announced  at  five.  Afterwards  wo 
separated  to  our  respective  chambers  to  dress  for 
the  evening  party. 

At  about  eight  the  carriages  began  to  drive  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall ;  and  the  "  fow 
friends,"  as  Charlotte  had  represented  them, 
tutned  out  to  be  some  fifty  or  sixty  guests  ;  so 
that  the  drawing-room,  as  well  as  the  apartments 
devoted  to  cards  and  to  music,  were  speedily  filled. 
I  found  myself  the  object  of  general  interest  and 
attention;  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
friendliness,  and  respect ;  and  I  found  that  my 
profession  of  an  actress  exposed  me  not  to  a  single 
mortification  beneath  that  hospitable  roof,  nor 
amongst  the  friends  whom  the  Tremaines  had 
gathered  around  them.  Mr.  Tremaine  requested 
me  to  sing;  and  a  young  baronet  with  whom  I 
had  just  been  dancing,  conducted  me  to  the  piano 
in  the  music-room.  He  himself  was  a  good  musi- 
cian ;  and  he  turned  the  leaves  for  me.  Mr.  Tre. 
maine  sat  close  by  :  Mrs.  Tremaine  and  Charlotte 
stood  behind  me ;  and  the  moment  the  rumour 
spread  throughout  the  rooms  that  I  was  about  to 
sing,  all  the  guests  came  crowding  into  the  apart- 
ment where  I  was  thus  seated.  I  cannot  speak 
of  my  own  performance  further  than  to  remark 
that  it  seemed  to  give  the  liveliest  satisfaction, 
amounting  in  some  parts  of  the  room  to  a  perfect 
enthusiasm  ;  and  amongst  those  who  afterwards 
complimented  me  in  terms  of  the  most  fervid  ad< 
miration,  was  Sarah  Barron. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  visible  confusion  at 
the  doorway  of  the  apartment  —  voices  began 
ejaculating  something— the  words  "flood"  and 
"canal"  reached  my  ears;  and  now  all  attention 
was  directing  itself  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
room. 

"There  is  something  the  matter,  Mr.  Tre- 
maine !"  I  said,  in  a  hurried  tone  to  the  master 
of  the  mansion,  who  had  taken  up  the  music- book 
from  which  I  had  just  been  playing. 

"Oh,  papa!"  cried  Lavinia,  making  her  way 
through  the  crowd  and  rushing   with   affrighted 
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coantenance  towards  her  father :  "  the  park  is  all 
overflowed!  the  waters  are  rising P' 

"  Ah !" — and  Mr.  Tremaine  started  up  to  his 
feet ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  footman  who  had 
been  communicating  the  intelligence  on  the  land- 
ing just  outside  the  apartment,  hastily  approached 
bis  master  to  confirm  the  tidings  which  had  issued 
from  Lavinia's  lips. 


CHAPTER      CXIX. 

THE     FIOOD. 

The  report  was  not  a  false  one.  There  was  now 
a  general  rush  towards  all  the  windows  of  the 
suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  thrown  open 
for  the  entertainment ;  and  I  cannot  find  words 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  singular  impression 
made  upon  my  own  mind  by  the  spectacle  which 
met  my  view.  It  appeared  as  if  by  the  waving 
of  an  enchanter's  wand  Tremaine  Hall  had  sud- 
denly been  transported  into  the  midst  of  some 
little  island  ;  for  a  vast  sheet  of  water  spread  its 
expanse  before  the  eyes ;  and  the  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment  which  the  scene  conjured  up,  was  naturally 
mingled  with  terror.  Indeed,  screams  and  ejacu- 
lations indicative  of  affright,  burst  from  the  lips  of 
many  of  the  ladies,  as  they  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  flood  from  the  windows  of  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  saloons  :  but  Mr.  Tremaine  and  the  other 
gentlemen  present  hastened  about  from  one  terri- 
fied group  to  another,  afi'ording  the  assurance  that 
no  actual  danger  was  to  be  appprehended,  though 
possibly  some  inconvenience  might  ensue.  Mr. 
Tremaine  sent  out  some  of  his  domestics  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  height  the  waters  had  risen  about 
the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  mansion  stood  ; 
GO  that  he  might  learn  whether  all  the  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  closed  by  the  waters,  or 
whether  there  were  any  issues  yet  left  free. 

Presently  several  of  us  hastened  to  look  forth 
from  the  back  windows  of  the  Hall :  thence  we 
sped  to  the  extremities  of  the  long  passages,  so 
that  we  might  extend  our  survey  from  the  side 
windows ;  but  all  around  the  mansion  the  white 
surface  of  flood  was  shining  like  quicksilver  in  the 
pure  brilliant  starlight.  It  was  a  strange  spec- 
tacle ! — it  seemed  as  if  it  were  an  immense  sea 
dotted  with  countless  little  islands,  and  with  nu- 
merous trees  towering  high  above  tho  surface. 
The  hedge-rows  defined  long  straight  lines :  cot- 
tages stood  like  portions  of  a  miniature  Venice,  as 
if  purposely  built  in  the  midst  of  vast  lagunes. 
At  the  rear  of  the  premises  the  flood  had  not  as 
yet  approached  nearer  than  about  half  a  mile ;  and 
thus  no  parts  of  the  kitchen-gardens,  the  orchards, 
or  the  shrubberies,  were  submerged.  Towards  the 
sides  of  the  mansion  the  flood  had  approached 
nearer  ;  and  in  the  front  the  waters  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  portico,  so  that  almost-  the 
entire  park  was  converted  as  it  were  into  one 
huge  lake.  Such  was  the  aspect  which  the  flood 
presented  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  some 
half-hour  after  the  first  warning  of  its  presence 
bad  been  given  at  the  mansion. 

It  appeared  that  the  canal  at  some  short  dis- 
tance, had  for  a  long  time  past  been  considered  in 
a  very  dangerous  state  ;  and  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  predicted  that  unless  certain  measures 


were  adopted  it  would   some  day  break   down  a 
sort  of  dike  which  served  as  one  of  its  banks,  and. 
would  overflow  the  country.      There  was  conse- 
quently now  no  difficulty   in  surmising  that  this 
had  happened :  but  as  the  whole  of  that  district 
was   exceedingly    level,    the    waters  had   glided 
rapidly  rather    than    rushed   furiously,   and  the 
whole  neighbourhood    was    submerged  stealthily 
rather  than  violently.      Indeed,   when  the  first 
feelings  of  excitement   were  over  at  the  Hail- 
when  even  the  most  timid  ladies  were  compara- 
tively  tranquillized,     and    the    gentlemen  were 
enabled  to  deliberate  calmly  upon  the  occurrence 
—it  appeared  to  be  one  that  was  really  only  cal- 
culated to  produce  inconvenience,  and  not  to  be 
fraught  with  any  more  serious  evil.     It  was  esti- 
mated that  the   ground-floors  of  those  cottages 
which  stood  lowest,  could  scarcely  be  more  than  a 
foot  under  water ;  and  little  apprehension  was  en- 
tertained that  the  flood  would  approach  close  up 
to  Tremaine  Hall ;  for,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
it  stood  upon   a    slight  eminence,  rising  in  an 
almost  circular  form  in  the  very  midst  of  the  do- 
main.    Thus,  in  a  generally  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  case,  little  danger  was  to  be  dreaded 
in  respect  to  human  life,  and  i^one  at  the  Hall. 
But  on  the  score  of   inconvenience,  it  assuredly 
might  be  diff"erent ;   for  the  very  part  which  lay 
lowest,  and  where  the  waters  were  consequently 
sure  to  be  the  deepest,  was  the  main  road  skirting 
the  park  railings.    How  were  the  guests  to  take 
their  departure  ?     Some  few  of  the  gentlemen, 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  declared  that  the 
flood  should  not  bar  the  progress  of  their  car- ' 
riages ;  for  that  if  their  coachmen  were  afraid, 
they  themselves  would  mount  the  boxes  and  drive 
the  equipages.     But  the  ladies  who  belonged  to 
these  somewhat  boastful-speaking  gentlemen,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  any  such  proceeding.     Then 
arose  an  argument  on  the  practicability  of  it ;  and 
several  estimates  were  at  once  made  of  how  much 
lower  was  the  road  than  tho  highest  point  to  which 
the  water  had  yet  attained  in  the  park.     The 
most  contradictory  calculations  were  thus  put  for- 
ward,—one  gentleman  declaring   that  the  water 
would  not  be  found  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
in  the  road,  and  another  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  it  would  be  found  up  to  the   horses' 
stomachs.     At    length  Mr.   Tremaine   interposed 
by  ejaculating,  "  It  is   all  very  well,  gentlemen, 
for  you  to  argue  in  these  contradictory  terms :  but 
most  of  you  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  tho  descent 
of   the  road  to   the  bridge  at  one  corner  of  the 
park,  and  that  awkward  hollow  at  the  other." 

"  True !"  cried  several  voices. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  continued 
Mr.  Tremaine,  "that  the  water  is  at  least  five 
feet  deep  in  the  hollow ;  and  as  for  the  bridge- 
why,  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  it  at  all !" 

"  Then  we  are  indeed  hemmed  in  as  it  were !" 
said  several  of  the  disputants  who  had  just  been 
arguing  vehemently  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
question. 

"  But  what  of  our  prospects  in  the  rear  of  the 
premises  ?"  asked  afi  elderly  gentleman,  who  began 
to  look  rather  glum  at  the  idea  of  being  kept  away 
from  his  home. 

"  I  have  just  been  making  a  survey  in  that 
direction,"  exclaimed  the  young  baronet  to  whom 
I  have   alluded,  and   who  just  now  entered  the 
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drawing-room  from   which  he  had  been  for  some  [ 
little  while  absent.     "  There  is  no  chance  in  that  ! 
direction.     I  have  spoken  to  some  of  your  men,  I 
Mr.  Tremaine — and  thej  have  satisfactorily  proved 
to  me  that  tbo   two  lanes  which  alone  might  be 
reached  from  that  quarter,  must  bo  absolutely  im- 
passable." 

"  Let  me  go  and  bear  the  reports  of  those  I 
have  sent  out,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  "and  who 
have  doubtless  by  this  time  returned." 

During  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  I 
have  thus  briefly  noticed,  the  ladies  were  not 
merely  attentive  listeners,  but  they  likewise  threw 
in  observations  of  their  own;  and  many  blank 
faces  and  anxious  looks  might  have  beeH  observed 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  seemed  to 
indicate  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make 
up  the  mind  for  a  sojourn  at  Tremaine  Hall 
throughout  the  night,  and  perhaps  even  for  a 
longer  period.  Not  that  anything  else  except  the 
kindest  hospitality  was  to  bo  anticipated  beneath 
that  roof;  but  there  are  always  many  reasons  why 
persons  do  not  like  to  be  detained  away  from  their 
own  homes.  As  for  Mrs.  Tremaine  and  her 
daughters,  they  manifested  the  kindest  feeling,  in 
hastening  amongst  their  guests  and  distributing 
the  fervid  assurances  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  conduce  to  their  comfort :  but  though  the  habi- 
tation was  a  spacious  one,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
provide  accommodation  for  such  a  number  of 
persons. 

Presently  Mr.  Tremaine  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  :  three  or  four  gentlemen  had  ac- 
companied him  while  he  went  to  ascertain  from 
his  domestics  the  precise  aspect  of  affairs  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  now  more  than  one  voice  to 
explain  how  matters  stood.  Each  gentleman  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  little  group:  but  the 
general  tenour  of  the  tidings  was  of  course  the 
same.  Mr.  Tramaine's  servants  had  been  in 
every  direction — some  .on  horseback :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  it  was  deemed  decidedly  unsafe 
for  any  attempt  at  departure  to  be  made  by  the 
guests  that  night. 

Now  that  the  worst  was  known,  the  company 
speedily  resigned  themselves  to  a  position  that 
was  unavoidable  J  and  Mr.  Tremaine  begged  the 
gentlemen  to  get  up  another  dance,  in  order  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  ladies.  The  excellent 
band  which  had  been  hired  from  Stafford,  struck 
up  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  dancing  was  re- 
sumed accordingly.  Afterwards  supper  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room  where  an  elegant  banquet  was  spread.  Mr. 
Tremaine  sent  the  champagne  circulating  freely; 
and  the  gentlemen  were  more  than  usually  assi- 
duous, if  possible,  in  their  attention  to  the  ladies 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  they 
were  all  placed.  Presently  the  ladies  retired  to 
the  drawing-room ;  and  then  I  beheld  Mrs. 
Tremaine,  Charlotte,  and  Sarah  Barron,  speaking 
apart,  with  countenances  which  indicated  some 
little  degree  of  perplexity,  if  not  of  annoyance. 
I  immediately  conjectured  what  the  subject  of 
this  discussion  was;  and  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me,  I  advanced  towards  the  trio. 

"  You  are  perplexed,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Tremaine,  "  how  you  are  possibly  to  dis- 
pose of  so  many  guests  ?" 


The  affair  was  really  a  serious  one.  All  the 
carriages  had  been  put  up  at  the  Hall :  there  were 
consequently  all  the  servants  attendant  upon  those 
carriages ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
between  fifty  and  sixty  guests. 

"  Every  room — every  nook  and  corner,  must 
be  put  into  requisition !"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine. 
"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Ellen,  that  you  will  not 
object  to  share  your  chamber  with  Charlotte  P 
Your  pretty  maid-servant  can  take  Lavinia  or 
Emilia  into  her  own  couch         " 

"  Oh,  most  certainly !"  I  exclaimed  :  "  deal 
with  my  room  as  you  think  fit.  The  chamber 
you  have  given  me  is  a  large  one  :  why  not  make 
up  an  extra  bed  there?" 

"  Ah,  how  kind  and  considerate  on  your  part, 
my  dear  Miss  Percy  !"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine — "  I 
really  think  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so;  for, 
as  I  and  Charlotte  and  Miss  Barron  were  making 
our  calculations,  it  was  clear  that  every  room  in 
the  house  must  not  only  be  occupied,  but  also 
made  the  most  of." 

"  Except  of  course  the  haunted  room,"  inter- 
jected Charlotte. 

"  Yes — except  the  haunted  room,"  said  Mrs. 
Tremaine.  "  There  was  a  time  when  I  and  your 
father— —But  no  matter !  I  suppose  as  ^e  get 
older  we  become  more  nervous." 

"  And  why  not  let  that  particular  room  bo  oc- 
cupied ?"  I  at  once  asked.  "  Suffer  me  and  my 
maid  to  change  our  quarters  thither " 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Percy !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine :  "  I  would  not  permit  such  a  thing  !  What  ? 
2/ou,  a  guest,  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  !  No, 
no  !     fi  anybody  slept  there  — — " 

"  Now  pray  do  me  a  favour,  my  dear  madam," 
I  said  :  "  suffer  me  and  my  faithful  Beda  to  occupy 
that  chamber  and  that  dressing-room  to- 
night !  I  told  Charlotte  to-day  that  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  objection  to  sleep  there.  I 
appeal  to  her  if  I  did  not  P  Therefore  it  is  no 
sudden  access  of  hardihood  on  my  part; — and  in 
plain  terms,  I  should  like  to  have  my  wish  gra- 
tified all  the  more  especially,  for  the  sake  of  con* 
vincing  your  domestics  that  no  faith  need  be 
attached  to  the  superstitious  rumours  pertaining 
to  that  apartment." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  lagend  connected  there- 
with ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tremaine. 

"  No,"  1  responded ;  "  and  I  would  rather  not 
hear  it  to-night.  The  imagination  sometimes 
plays  strange  freaks,  and  reproduces  scenes  that 
have  been  told  or  read,  with  all  the  vividness  of 
a  fearful  reality.  If  I  know  nothing  connected 
with  the  haunted  apartment,  as  you  call  it," 
I  added,  with  a  smile,  "  my  imagination  cannot 
receive  a  feverish  impulse  therefrom ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  hear  or  see  anything  which 
bears  an  analogy  to  the  details  of  the  legend,  then 
may  you  safely  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
apartment  is  in  reality  haunted  after  all." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  offer  to  bear  you  com- 
pany, my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Charlotte.  "  Would 
you,  Sarah,  if  I  agreed  P"  she  inquired,  turning 
towards  Miss  Barron. 

This  young  lady  turned  pale : — indeed  methought 
that  she  was  already  pale,  and  that  she  now  became 
still  more  pallid ;  so  that  I  at  once  said,  "  Do  not 
ask  your  friend  such  a  thing,  Charlotte  !  And  as 
for  you  yourself,  you  confessed  to  me  to-day  that 
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a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tinge  of  superstition 
in  your  character." 

"  And  now  I  wish  to  convince  myself  practically 
and  effectually,"  interjected  Charlotte,  "  that  I  am 
free  from  that  taint." 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  I  responded  with  a 
smile ;  "  I  will  not  have  your  company.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  and  Beda  will  be  alone 
together  in  the  occupation  of  the  haunted  room. 
So  it  is  settled,  my  dear  madam,"  I  added,  turning 
towards  Mrs.  Tremaine ;  "  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  Beda  orders  accordingly.  Ah,  by  the  bye ! 
pray  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present  as  a  secret 
between  ourselves — do  not  suffer  it  to  be  whis- 
pered amongst  the  guests — do  not  even  let  Mr. 
Tremaine  know  it  until  it  be  at  least  too  late  for 
him  to  interfere !  And  do  not  tell  your  sisters, 
Charlotte  !— while  upon  your  silence.  Miss  Barron, 
I  equally  reckon !" 

I  was  compelled  to  use  some  additional  argu- 
ments and  entreaties  to  induce  Mrs.  Tremaine  to 
give  her  assent  to  my  proffer  :  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  record  any  more  of  the  conversation. 
Suffice  it  to  observe  that  I  gained  my  point ;  and 
stealing  forth  from  the  drawing-room,  I  went  and 
gave  the  requisite  instructions  to  Beda. 

By  the  time  that  I  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  gentlemen  were  proceeding  thither  from 
the  apartment  where  the  banquet  had  taken 
place ;  and  dancing  was  now  renewed.  To  be 
brief,  it  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  company  separated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retiring  to  rest.  The  best  arrangements 
which  were  possible  under  the  circumstances  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  so  numerous 
a  party  ;  and  while  the  words  "  Good  night"  were 
being  uttered  in  every  direction,  and  doors  were 
closing  all  over  the  house,  I  glided  towards  the 
haunted  chamber,  followed  by  Beda. 

According  to  the  instructions  which  I  had  given 
her,  the  faithful  and  intrepid  girl  had  already  been 
there  and  had  lighted  a  fire,  which  was  now  blazing 
cheerfully  in  the  grate.  She  had  placed  wax 
lights  upon  the  toilet- tables  and  we  had  brought 
a  taper  with  us,  which  I  desired  her  to  keep  in 
the  dressing-room.  I  locked  the  door,  saying  to 
Beda,  "  At  all  events, .  my  dear  girl,  no  mis- 
chievously inclined  person  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  playing  us  a  trick,  even  supposing  that  it 
has  by  any  possibility  been  whispered  that  we  are 
going  to  sleep  here.  I  will  not  insult  you  by 
asking  if  you  are  at  all  frightened,  or  if  you  regret 
the  willing  assent  you  gave  when  I  just  now 
asked  whether  you  would  agree  to  share  with  me 
the  occupancy  of  the  haunted  room  P" 

"  Ob,  no,  my  dear  Miss !"  replied  Beda,  "  I  do 
not  for  an  instant  regret  the  answer  that  I  gave ; 
and  as  for  being  frightened,  I  never  entertain  any 
fear  when  I  am  with  you." 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  story  connected  with 
this  room,  Beda  ?"  I  said.  "  I  think  you  told  me 
so  just  now  P" 

"  I  have  not  heard  it.  Miss,"  was  her  answer, 
"  and  I  am  rather  glad  of  it — for  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  fancifulness  of  a  dream  may  reproduce  it 
with  a  vivid  semblance  of  reality." 

"  The  same  idea  struck  me,  Beda,"  I  ejaculated, 
"  when  I  ere  now  proposed  to  Mrs.  Tremaine  to 
occupy  this  apartment.  But  you  must  not  think, 
my  dear  Beda,  that  my  offer  was  made  through 


any  foolhardiness  on  my  part :  it  was  simply  be- 
cause I  knew  that  the  offer  would  prove  a  real 
accommodation  to  our  kind  hostess  under  existing 
circumstances  —  and  as  I  have  no  superstitious 
fears,  I  thougfht  that  it  would  be  absolutely  selfish 
and  egotistical  on  my  part  not  to  make  such  an 
overture." 

"I -am  glad  that  you  did.  Miss,"  observed  Beda. 
"  There  must  be  really  something  very  silly  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  beautiful  cheerful-looking  room 
as  this  could  be  haunted  !" 

"  This  was  also  the  same  idea  which  struck  me 
to-dfky,  my  dear  Beda.  It  is  not  that  I  altogether 
disbelieve  the  existence  of  preternatural  visions, 
because  religion  itself  makes  us  aware  that  in  the 
olden  time  there  must  have  been  such  spectacles. 
But  what  I  doubt  is  that  heaven  will  permit  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  persons  to  be  terrified  by 
any  hideous  visitation  from  the  other  world.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  be  useless  as  well  as  cruel ; 
and  heaven  does  nothing  uselessly  or  cruelly.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  visitation  should  prove  a 
beautiful  spirit,  and  its  object  should  be  one  of 
utility  and  benefit, — then,  in  this  case,  there  can 
assuredly  be  no  reason  to  dread  it." 

"  So  that  altogether,"  interjected  Beda,  "  you 
are  devoid  of  apprehension,  Miss  P — and  that  is 
precisely  the  same  feeling  which  I  entertain." 

"  lax  short,  Beda,"  I  added,  "  the  whole  question 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :— we  do  not 
doubt  the  possibility,  but  we  doubt  the  proba- 
lity  of  supernatural  appearances." 

While  this  discourse  was  taking  place,  Beda  was 
assisting  me  to  disapparel  myself;  and  when  my 
night'toilet  was  completed,  I  said,  "Now,  my  dear 
girl,  in  order  that  we  may  not  stand  the  risk  of 
being  terrified  or  startled  by  any  strange  sound, 
we  will  endeavour  to  convince  ourselves  so  far  as 
we  may  be  enabled,  that  there  are  no  means 
whence  such  sounds  should  arise." 

We  made  a  complete  investigation  of  the  two 
rooms— looking  under  the  beds,  as  well  as  in  the 
cupboards  and  the  chest  of  drawers  :  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  as  a  board  that  creaked 
under  our  feet,  or  anything  else  that  was  likely  to 
startle  or  alarm  us. 

We  now  sought  our  respective  couches — I  occu- 
pying the  one  in  the  larger  chamber,  and  Beda 
talcing  possession  of  the  one  in  the  little  dressing- 
room.  The  tapers  were  bumiug  on  the  toilet- 
table;  and  Beda  had  the  chamber-candlestick  in 
the  next  room.  I  should  add  that  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  two  rooms  was  left 
open. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  we  had  got  to 
bed ;  and  then  I  lay  awake  for  at  least  half-an- 
hour,  thinking  on  divers  matters,  and  every  now  and 
then  opening  my  eyes  to  glance  around  the  room ; 
for  though  I  can  positively  assure  the  reader  that  I 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  frightened ;  yet  there 
was  some  feeling — I  can  scarcely  explain  it — which 
made  me  thus  glance  about  the  place  as  if  it  were 
to  reassure  myself  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in 
keeping  superstitious  ideas  at  a  distance.  At 
length  a  sensation  of  drowsiness  began  to  steal 
over  me — my  eyelids  grew  heavy — my  thoughts 
were  falling  more  and  more  into  confusion — and  I 
slept.  But  I  was  soon  awakened— and  it  was  in  a 
most  startling  manner.  There  seemed  to  be  a  rush 
of  something  through  the  room;   yet  tho  sound 
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had  altogether  ceased  when  I  sat  up,  broad  awake, 
and  listened.  Tor  several  minutes  did  I  thus  listen 
with  suspended  breath;  but  all  continued  silent, 
until  I  was  made  aware  by  a  movement  in  the 
dressing-chamber  that  Beda  was  also  awake. 

"  Cannot  you  sleep  ?"  I  inquired  in  a  kind  voice. 

"  I  was  asleep,  dear  Miss,"  she  responded ;  "  but 
—but in  short,  I  awoke." 

"  Yes — I  awoke  likewise  after  a  slumber,"  1 
said ;  then  consulting  my  watch,  which  lay  upon  a 
table  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  I  added,  "  It  is  only 
a  little  past  five  o'clock ;  and  therefore  we  have 
not  slept  very  long." 

"  Let  us  compose  ourselves  to  sleep  again,"  an- 
swered Eeda. 

"  Tes,"  I  said :  and  then  silence  prevailed — for 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  Perhaps  it  was  all  imagi- 
nation on  my  part,  and  there  was  really  no  par- 
ticular sound  heard?— or  else  Beda  considers  it 
more  prudent  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  ?" 

I  lay  down  again;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  another  half-hour  I  once  more  sank  into 
slumber.  But  again  was  I  destined  to  be  startled 
up;  I  was  once  more  broad  awake — and  there 
was  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  I  had 
heard  the  same  sound  as  before,  like  the  gushing 
passage  of  some  invisible  body  through  the  apart- 
ment, or  the  hurricane-like  rush  of  unseen  wings. 
That  I  had  been  awakened  in  terror,  was  pretty 
certain ;  for  not  merely  was  the  sensation  in  my 
mind,  but  the  cold  perspiration  had  broken  out 
upon  my  forehead — and  the  front  part  of  my  hair 
felt  all  damp  from  the  some  effect,  as  I  raised  my 
hand  to  still  the  violent  throbbing  of  my  brows. 
My  heart  was  palpitating  furiously :  I  had  in- 
deed been  tremendously  frightened,  either  in  a 
dream  or  by  some  startling  reality — I  could  not 
tell  which. 

I  listened,  and  all  was  again  still  for  some 
minutes — until  another  movement  in  the  nest 
room  convinced  me  that  Beda  was  once  more 
awake.  This  time  it  was  she  who  spoke  first  to 
me ;  and  she  inquired  in  a  voice  which  methought 
was  slightly  tremulous,  "  Can  you  not  sleep,  dear 
Miss  ?" 

"  I  have  again  been  asleep,  Beda — and  again 
am  I  awakened.     And  you  ?" 

"  The  same  with  me,"  she  responded  after  a 
few  moments'  silence — no  doubt  the  silence  of 
hesitation. 

"  Did  you  hear  anything,  Beda  ?"  I  asked 

She  now  came  gliding  forth  from  the  dressing- 
chamber  ;  and  seating  herself  on  the  side  of  my 
bed,  she  fixed  her  superb  dark  eyes  with  inquiring 
earnestness  upon  me,  saying,  "  Did  i/ou  hear  any- 
thing, dear  Miss  ?" 

"Yes — methought  I  did,"  I  rejoined.  "But 
tell  me  first  of  all,  what  you  fancied  that  you 
heard  ?" 

"I  can  scarcely  tell — I  can  scarcely  describe 
it,"  answered  Beda :  and  I  now  observed  that  her 
bosom  was  palpitating  quite  as  violently  as  my  own 
had  just  before  been  doing  from  the  furious  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart.  "  And  yet  it  seemed  to  me," 
she  continued,  "  as  if  it  were  something  like  a 
rushing  sound  which  passed  rapidly  through  the 

room Yet  I  know  not  exactly  where,  or  in 

which  direction — whether  it  was  above  or  below 
—from  your  room  into  mine,  or  from  mine  into 
youra And  then  it  ceased  all  in  an  instant," 


"  This  is  exactly  what  1  fancied,  Beda,"  1  re- 
sponded. _  "Twice " 

"  Yes,  twice,  dear  Miss  ! — both  times  it  was  the 
same !  But  on  the  first  occasion  I  did  not  like 
to  express  what  I  fancied  or  teared,  lest  you 
should  think  that  I  was  suddenly  becoming  a 
coward " 

"There  was  assuredly  such  a  noise  as  you  have 
described,  Beda,"  1  interrupted  her ;  "  and  on 
both  occasions  did  I  hear  it  as  well  as  you.  There 
is  no  cowardice  in  acknowledging  that  we  heard 
the  sound :  the  cowardice  would  be  in  imputing  it 
to  preternatural  causes.  No ! — there  are  often 
strange  noises  in  old  buildings — timbers  creaking, 
or  suddenly  bursting — rats  rushing  underneath 
the  boards " 

"  And  doubtless  this  last  explanation  will  serve," 
ejaculated  Beda,  "to  account  for  what  we  have 
heard !" 

"  Yes — this  is  very  probable,"  I  said.  "  And 
now,  my  dear  Beda,  return  to  your  own  bed,  and 
let  us  see  if  we  shall  be  'permitted  to  obtain  a  few 
hours  repose ;  for  we  were  up  very  late,  and  these 
fitful  slumbers  which  we  have  hitherto  caught  are 
tantalizing  and  exhausting  rather  than  soothing 
or  refreshing." 

Beda  accordingly  sought  her  own  couch ;  and 
silence  again  prevailed  in  the  two  chambers.  But 
I  could  not  again  woo  the  presence  of  slumber 
very  readily — though  I  lay  perfectly  still  to  avoid 
disturbing  Beda  in  case  she  might  be  more  for- 
tunate than  myself  in  respect  to  the  advance  of 
sleep.  At  the  expiration  of  a  short  time  I  heard 
a  sound  as  if  of  the  rattling  of  something  ;  and  I 
confess  that  the  idea  which  at  once  struck  me  was 
that  the  noise  resembled  precisely  what  the 
rattling  of  human  bones  must  be.  I  will  even 
make  another  confession,  and  admit  that  a  sudden 
terror  seized  upon  me  :  it  was  a  cold  tremor — the 
perspiration  bathed  my  forehead  like  the  chill  dew 
of  death — and  my  heart  was  again  palpitating  vio- 
lently. But  this  paroxysm  of  afi'right  quickly 
passed  away :  I  grew  calm  and  collected— I  listened 
— there  was  silence  for  upwards  of  a  minute — and 
then  the  sounds  wer^  renewed.  They  were  the 
same  as  those  which  had  just  disturbed  me  :  they 
seemed  like  the  rattling  of  bones  somewhere  upon 
the  floor,  at  a  part  to  which  the  carpet  did  not  ex- 
tend— but  I  could  not  exactly  tell  where.  I  now 
again  raised  myself  in  the  bed  and  listened;  and 
gradually  the  idea  crept  into  my  mind  that  the 
sounds  proceeded  from  a  cupboard  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  I  glided  from  the  bed — I  advanced  to- 
wards that  cupboard :  the  noise  continued— but  the 
instant  my  fingers  touched  the  handle  of  the  door 
to  open  it,  the  sounds  ceased. 

"  What  can  it  possibly  be  ?"  asked  the  voice  of 
Beda,  who  was  now  close  behind  me  ;  and  so  noise- 
lessly had  she  glided  from  her  own  chamber,  that 
I  was  startled  by  her  presence. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  I  answered.  "  Have  you 
been  awake  long,  Beda  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  to  sleep.  Miss,  since  I  sat  by 
your  bedside :  and  I  more  than  suspected  that  you 
were  remaining  awake  likewise." 

"And  you  heard  those  sounds,  Eeda ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  responded.  "  And  do  you  know 
what  it  struck  me  they  were  like  ?  Methought  they 
resembled  the  rattling  of  human  bones  I" 

"And  such  also  was  mf  fancy,"   I    rejoined* 
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"  But  as  we  just  now  agreed  between  us,  there  are 
often  strange  noises  in  old  houses  :  sometimes  they 
concentrate  themselves  in  one  particular  room, 
which  thence  obtains  a  reputation  for  being 
haunted.     It  may  be  so  here." 

"It  may  be  so,"  answered  Beda.  "If  you  are 
not  frightened,  dear  Miss,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
be.  No  !  I  could  not  be  frightened  where  you  are  !" 
.  I  patted  her  caressingly  on  the  face ;  and  then 
I  said,  as  I  held  the  cupboard  door  open,  "  Look, 
my  dear  Beda — this  place  is  empty  !  The  sounds, 
■whatever  they  were,  must  have  come  from  under- 
neath the  boards — or  else  from  behind  the  wain- 
scot ;  and  again  must  we  recur  to  the  presence  of 
rats  as  the  solution  of  the  mystery." 

Thus  speaking,  I  closed  the  door  of  the  cup- 
board ;  and  we  again  sought  our  respective 
couches.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  tell  Beda  that 
she  might  share  mine  :  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I 
did  so,  the  very  circumstance  itself  might  excite  or 
increase  her  fears  by  seeming  to  indicate  that  I 
myself  was  frightened.  Sleep  came  upon  my 
eyes  more  quickly  than  I  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  I  slumbered  on  uninterruptedly  until 
past  nine  o'clock.  Beda  was  up  and  just  com- 
pleting her  toilet.  I  smiled  as  she  came  forth 
from  the  dressing-chamber  ;  and  I  said,  "  Well, 
my  dear  girl,  how  did  you  sleep  after  all  ?" 

"  I  slept  soundly,"  she  responded,  "  after  that 

last  fright 1  mean,  after  the  last  time  we  were 

startled." 

"  And  I  also,"  I  said.  "  But  let  us  see  whether 
the  floods  are  subsiding." 

"  I  sprang  from  the  bed  :  wo  drew  back  the 
window-curtains — and  as  we  surveyed  the  country 
from  that  side-casement,  it  struck  us  both  that  the 
waters  had  diminished  to  some  little  extent. 

"  In  reference  to  those  little  circumstances  which 
startled  us,  Beda,"  I  said,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
not  make  any  special  mention  of  them  ;  for  if  we 
do  so,  it  will  only  be  encouraging  the  superstitious 
belief  which  already  prevails  amongst  the  do- 
mestics. Perhaps  I  may  privately  mention  to  Mr. 
Tremaine  my  notion  that  there  are  rats  under  the 
boards,  or  behind  the  wainscot :  but  further  than 

that " 

"Kest  assOred,  dear  Miss,"  interrupted  Beda, 
"  that  from  my  lips  nothing  shall  go  forth.  I  shall 
simply  declare  that  we  passed  the  night  quite 
comfortably,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  chamber 
being  haunted  is  something  only  worthy  of  ri- 
dicule." 

"I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  that  the  daylight 
renders  me  courageous,"  I  said,  "  but  according 
to  my  present  feeling,  I  should  not  at  all  object  to 
pass  another  night  in  this  chamber,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  curiosity's  sake,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
those  sounds  would  be  repeated.  For  now  that  we 
are  prepared  for  them,  Beda,  we  should  be  enabled 
on  a  second  occasion  to  judge  of  them  more  calmly 
and  dispassionately — and  perhaps  to  arrive  at  a 
better  conclusion  what  they  really  are." 

"  Well,  Miss,"  said  Beda,  "  if  the  floods  have 
not  subsided  sufllciently  to  allow  the  guests  to 
depart,  we  must  sleep  here  another  night :  for  of 
course  it  would  not  do  for  you  to  say  that  you  de. 
cline.  It  would  be  either  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission that  you  had  seen  or  heard  something  to 
alarm  you — or  else  that  you  were  afraid  to  try 
the  experiment  a  second  time." 


"True!"  I  observed:  "but  from  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  flood  I  should  scarcely  think  that  it 
can  have  subsided  sufficiently  for  the  guests  to  be 
enabled  to  take  their  departure." 

My  toilet  was  completed ;  and  I  now  descended 
to  the  breakfast-parlour. 

Only  Mrs.  Tremaine,  Miss  Barron,  Charlotte, 
and  her  two  youngest  sisters  were  as  yet  there. 
Charlotte  at  once  raised  her  finger  to  her  lips,  at 
the  same  time  significantly  pointing  towards  La- 
vinia  and  Emilia,  as  much  as  to  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  I  had  slept  in  the  haunted  chamber.  I 
noticed  that  Miss  Barron  looked  very  pale :  I  in- 
quired if  she  were  not  well? — she  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  brow,  complaining  tliat  her  head 
ached  dreadfully,  and  attributing  it  to  the  late 
hour  to  which  she  bad  sat  up. 

"And  you,  my  dear  Ellen,"  asked  Charlotte 
Tremaine,  looking  hard  at  me, — "  have  you  slept 
well  ?" 

"  So  well,"  I  responded,  "  that  I  feel  completely 
refreshed,  and  have  no  sensation  as  if  I  had  not 
retired  to  rest  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But  what  of  the  floods  ?" 

"  They  seem  to  have  subsided  somewhat,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Tremaine ;  "  and  I  hope  that  such 
may  prove  to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Tremaine  and 
several  of  the  gentlemen  have  ridden  out  to 
make  a  survey,  so  that  when  they  return  they 
may  be  enabled  to  report  progress.  I  did  not  tell 
him,"  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  she  took  me 
aside,  "  that  you  slept  in  the  haunted  chamber : 
for  I  thought  that  it  might  only  annoy  him  that 

I  had  permitted  you  to  do  so and  indeed,  I 

was  afterwards  very  sorry  to  think  that  I  had  al- 
lowed  myself  to  be  overpersuaded  by  you.  But 
it  was  really  very  kind  of  you  !" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened ;  and  a  number 
of  the  lady-guests  entered  the  breakfast-parlour. 
Others  shortly  afterwards  made  their  appearance 
one  by  one;  and  finally  the  gentlemen' returned 
from  their  excursion.  They  were  as  a  matter  of 
course  assailed  by  questionings  from  all  sides;  but 
the  answers  they  had  to  give  were  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  flood  had  certainly  subsided  a  little, 
and  the  waters  were  decreasing  gradually ;  but  the 
main  road  still  continued  impassable.  It  was 
blocked  up  as  it  were  at  two  distinct  points : 
namely,  at  the  two  angles  of  the  park ;  and  thus 
all  egress  beyond  those  two  points  was  prevented. 
The  bridge,  to  which  Mr.  Tremaine  had  on  the 
preceding  evening  alluded,  had  fallen  in  or  given 
way  in  some  manner — but  it  could  not  at  present 
be  exactly  conjectured  how.  At  all  events  no  equi- 
page could  pass  that  way.  Then,  as  for  the  otber 
point,  it  was  the  hollow  to  which  allusion  had  like- 
wise been  made  by  the  master  of  the  mansion ; 
and  there  the  water  proved  to  be  deeper  than  he 
himself  bad  estimated. 

"  In  fact,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  "  frontk 
all  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  my  ser- 
vants and  labourers,  as  well  as  from  the  country- 
people,  who  are  wading  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  through  the  deluge,  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
subsidence  suflicient  to  allow  the  hollow  to  be 
passed  or  the  bridge  to  be  repaired  until  to-morrow. 
You  must  make  up  your  minds  to  tarry  another 
day  at  the  Hall.  Expresses  shall  be  sent  off  to 
the  houses  of  those  who  desire  to  forward  anv  such 
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messages  hoifleward ;  and  we  will  send  into  Staf- 
ford for  such  letters  as  the  postman  may  not  have 
been  enabled  to  deliver.  More  I  cannot  do,  be- 
yond offering  you  the  most  cordial  hospitalities  of 
my  abodft." 

Such  was  Mr.  Tremaine's  speeoh;  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  expressions  of  gratitude  emanated 
from  the  lips  of  all.  But  I  could  see  that  there 
were  many  whose  looks  as  plainly  as  possible  inter- 
preted the  annoyance  and  vexaiion  which  filled 
their  hearts, — those  looks  being  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  wish,  in  the  name  of  beaTen,  that  I  for  one 
had  not  on  this  occasion  crossed  the  threshold  of 
Tremaine  Hall !" 

There  was  a  moral  lesson  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  the  countenances,  the  conduct,  and  the 
demeanour  of  the  multitude  of  guests  now 
gathered  at  the  breakfast-table.  Those  who  had 
been  blithest  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  now 
the  most  dispirited  ;  those  who  had  seemed  the 
most  ready  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  ball-room, 
were  now  the  very  first  to  feel  the  influence  of 
emiui;  those  who  had  looked  most  gay,  now  ap- 
peared the  most  jaded  :  while,  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  had  seemed  to  enter  the  least  into  the 
light-hearted  spirit  of  the  preceding  evening's  en- 
tertainments, were  now  the  foremost  in  exerting 
themselves  ^to  cheer  the  tempers  and  exhilarate 
the  moods  of  those  around  them.  I  furthermore 
observed  that  those  who  were  most  flattering  and 
complimentary  towards  the  hostess  and  their 
daughters  oa  the  preceding  evening,  were  now 
the  most  reserved  and  distant — as  if  in  the  sullen. 
ness  of  their  ill-conditioned  minds  they  actually 
ascribed  the  fault  of  the  flood  to  their  enter- 
tainers, and  instead  of  thanking  them  for  their 
hospitality,  were  almost  ready  to  turn  round  upon 
them  and  savagely  demand,  "  Why,  in  heaven's 
name,  did  you  ask  us  here  at  all  P" 

Ob,  the  false  gloss  which  society  so  often  wears  ! 
— Oh,  the  littleness  of  mind,  the  paltriness  of 
character,  the  churlishness  and  selfishness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  particular  circumstances  are  calcu- 
lated to  display !  Ob,  the  hypocritical  smiles 
which  are  worn  as  a  mask ! — Oh,  the  unseemly 
wrinkles  which  the  true  light  of  day  lays  bare  ! 
And  then  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  contemplated 
a  shaded-silk  dress  which  an  old  dowager  wore, 
"  Society  is  like  shot- silk :  it  must  be  viewed  from 
all  points  and  in  all  lights,  as  well  as  in  all  situations 
—or  else  its  colours  will  assuredly  deceive  us  !" 

But  to  continue  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 
The  company  were  doomed  to  pass  another  day  at 
Tremaine  Hall ;  and  I  felt  myself  destined  to 
pass  another  night  in  the  haunted  chamber.  I 
can  hardly  tell  how  the  forenoon  was  whiled  away 
until  luncheon-time;  but  I  remember  that  bil- 
liards and  bagatelle  were  rendered  available — a 
party  of  four  dowagers  made  up  a  rubber  of 
whist,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render  two  of 
them  more  savage  than  ever  because  they  lost, 
and  to  console  the  other  two  because  they  won — 
some  of  the  youoger  ladies  betook  themselves  to 
embroidery  or  other  fancy  work — and  divers  books 
of  prints  were  languidly  turned  over  and  over 
again.  But  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
state  of  affairs  at  luncheon-time;  for  not  only  did 
the  repast  itself  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  depressed 
and  the  desponding,  affording  an  excuse  for  drink- 
ing srine,  cherry-bruudy,  and  bottled  stout,  but  the 


same  period  beheld  the  arrival  of  the  letters  and 
newspapers.  There  happened  to  be  a  very  piquant 
elopement- case;  and  by  the  aid  of  this,  together 
with  a  murder  and  a  burglary  reported  at  great 
length,  the  company  got  on  very  excellently  until 
dinner-time. 

It  was  not  until  the  hour  of  dressing  for  this 
repast,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Tremaine  or  to  Charlotte  in  reference  to  my 
intention  to  pass  another  night  in  the  haunted 
room. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it,  my  dear  Miss  Percy," 
said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  emphatically. 

"  But  your  embarrassments  and  perplexities  on 
account  of  your  guests,"  I  replied,  "are  just  the 
same  as  they  were  last  night ;  and  it  is  a  perfect 
matter  of  indifference  to  me  where  I  sleep." 

"  Mr.  Tremaine  would  never  permit  it ! — the 
Colonel  would  be  most  indignant !"  ejaculated  the 
lady  of  the  house ;  "  and  if  it  were  known  that  I 
had  suffered  you  to  do  such  a  thing " 

"  Do  listen  to  what  mamma  says,  Ellen  I"  inter* 
jected  Charlotte.  "  We  can  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  you  :  you  can  have  back  your  own  room 
— Lavinia  and  Emilia  can  occupy  it  with  you — 
and  Miss  Barron  shall  share  my  chamber,  along 
with  Lydia  and  Pbcebe :" — thus  alluding  to  two 
others  of  her  sisters. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  inquired  Miss  Barron,  who  at 
the  moment  entered  the  back  drawing-room  where 
the  little  colloquy  was  taking  place  between  my- 
self, Mrs.  Tremaine,  and  Charlotte. 

"  Miss  Percy  is  making  up  her  mind  to  be  ob- 
stinate," said  Mrs.  Tremaine,  but  with  a  good- 
natured  smile.  "  She  will  not  listen  to  reason- 
she  persists  in  sleeping  again  in  the  haunted 
room." 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Barron.  "  Beally, 
Miss  Percy " 

"  All  remonstrance  is  vain,"  I  interrupted  her  : 
"  I  am  determined  !  And  why  should  I  not  ? 
You,  my  dear  madam,"  I  continued,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Tremaine,  "  have  occupied  that  chamber,  with 
Mr.  Tremaine ;  and  without  arrogating  to  myself 
any  very  exalted  amount  of  courage " 

"  Oh,  we  know  you  are  courageous,  Ellen  !"  in- 
terrupted Charlotte :  "  we  require  no  additional 
proof  of  that ! — and  therefore  if  you  have  no  other 
reason  to  sleep  in  the  haunted  chamber,  pray  do  as 
mamma  requests  you." 

"  But  I  have  another  reason,"  I  rejoined,  with 
some  degree  of  emphasis.  "  There  is  a  little  dis- 
covery which  I  wish  to  make——" 

"  A  discovery  ?"  ejaculated  Charlotte.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  you  really  wish  to  see  the  ghosts  ?" 

"No— I  could  scarcely  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish 
to  see  them,"  I  replied,  with  a  s  nile ;  "  even  if  I 
were  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  them.  But  I  tell 
you  again  that  there  is  a  little  discovery  I  am  de- 
sirous of  making;  and  it  refers  to  the  cupboard 
in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  door.  However, 
it  is  no  use  for  you  to  question  me  any  fur- 
ther  " 

But  I  stopped  short ;  for  I  was  struck  by  the 
singularity  of  the  look  which  all  the  three  ladies 
now  wore ;  and  then  Charlotte  suddenly  said, 
"  Have  you  heard  the  tale  from  any  source?" 

•' No,"  I  replied ;  "and  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
it— at  least  not  for  the  present.  Do  bear  with 
me— let  me  sleep  in  that  room  to-night— and  to- 
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moTTOyf  I  will  take  possession  of  my  proper 
quarters.  Ab  !  and  while  I  bethink  me,  letHhe 
same  silence  be  maintained  in  reference  to  my 
occupation  of  that  room  to-night  as  there  was 
last  night."  | 

I  di<1  not  wait  for  any  answer :  but  I  hurried 
out  of  the  back  drawing-room,  and  glided  down 
the  staircase.  It  yet  wanted  an  hour  to  the 
dinner-time ;  my  evening  toilet  would  not  occupy 
above  twenty  minutes — and  1  htid  noticed  a  par- 
ticular dramatic  work  in  the  library  which  I  was 
desirous  to  consult.  This  reference  I  therefore 
thought  of  making  during  the  leisure  that  I 
should  have  till  dinner-time.  I  accordingly  re- 
praied  to  the  library, — which  was  already  lighted 
up,  for  it  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  season  of 
the  year,  bo  it  remembered,  was  at  the  close  of 
December.  I  advanced  up  to  the  shelf  where  I 
knew  that  I  should  find  the  book  I  required;  and 
L  was  just  taking  down  that  volume,  when  it 
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struck  me  that  I  heard  the  sounds  of  footsteps  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  screen  which 
stood  near.  I  turned  hastily  round — for  the  foot- 
steps appeared  to  be  stealthy  ;  and  at  the  instant 
I  fancied  that  I  beheld  the  form  of  a  man, 
mufHed  in  a  cloak,  gliding  behind  that  screen.  I 
rushed  tk  the  same  direction:  but  I  beheld  no 
one.  I  looked  to  see  what  means  of  egress  there 
were  :  there  was  an  inner  door  behind  that  screen, 
and  I  did  not  know  with  what  part  of  the  house 
it  communicated.  I  caught  hold  of  the  handle- 
it  turned  in  my  grasp — the  door  opened — and  the 
cold  evening  air  blew  upon  my  face.  That  doot 
opened  into  the  back  garden.  A  deep  obscurity 
there  prevailed  ;  and  amidst  it  I  beheld  no  dark 
form  gliding  on.  My  first  impulse  was  to  raise 
an  alarm  by  summoning  the  domestics  from  their 
adjacent  oiBces:  but  a  second  thought  restrained 
me.  Was  it  not  all  imagination  on  my  part  ?— 
who  would  go  rushing  about  the  premises,  at  that 
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hour,  muffled  up  in  a  cioak,  at  the  risk  of  beinj 
encountered  by  some  of  the  numerous  occupants 
of  the  mansion  ?  As  for  thieves  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  did  not  they  choose  diflerent  hours  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  nefarious  aims?  Yes — 
assuredly  so,  I  therefore  closed  and  locked  the 
door ;  and  taking  the  book  with  me,  I  ascended 
to  the  haunted  chamber, — where  I  found  a  cheer- 
ful fire  blazing  in  the  grate,  the  wax-candles 
lighted,  and  Beda  waiting  for  me ;  for  she  knew 
that  this  was  about  the  time  when  I  should  ascend 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  my  evening  toilet. 


CHAPTER   CXX. 

IHE     HAUNTED     CHAMBEE, 

Beda  was  already  aware  of  my  determination  to 
pass  another  night  in  the  haunted  chamber ;  for 
she  knew  that  the  guests  were  still  confined  by 
the  pellucid  barriers  of  the  flood  to  the  limits  of 
Tremaine  Hall.  I  thought  that  there  was  a  slight 
shade  of  seriousness  upon  her  countenance  as  I 
entered  the  room :  but  it  almost  immediately 
vanished— and  I  knew  not  whether  it  were  dis- 
pelled by  an  effort  on  her  part,  or  whether  it  was 
a  mere  transitory  pensiveness  which  flitted  away 
of  its  own  accord. 

"  My  dear  Beda,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
vexed  to  find  yourself  in  these  quarters  still  ?" 

"  Oh !  how  can  I  be  vexed,"  exclaimed  the 
beautiful  girl,  her  large  eyes  being  full  of  anima- 
tion, "  when  I  am  along  with  you  ?" 

"  And  yet  I  fancied,  Beda,  that  when  I  entered 
the  room — as  the  door  opened  softly  and  you  did 
not  immediately  observe  me — that  there  was  a 
shade  upon  your  countenance." 

"  Oh  !  I  was  only  thinking,"  she  quickly  inter- 
jected, "of  what  L  had  just  before  heard!     But 

it  was  nothing,  my  dear  Miss nothing   that 

vexed  me,  I  mean  !" 

'■  And  what  was  it  that  you  heard,  Beda  ?" — 
for  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  reference  to  the  haunted  apartment 
itself. 

"  What  did  I  hear  ?  Oh !  nothing,  dear  Miss  ! 
Only  the  gossip  of  two  or  three  of  the  domestics 
in  the  servants'  hall.  But  come — let  me  assist  at 
your  evening  toilet !  Oh,  I  like  to  help  to  apparel 
you  ! — you  are  so  beautiful !  All  the  servants  de- 
clared that  Miss  Percy  was  the  belle  of  the  room 
a  thousand  times  over  !" 

"  You  have  always  kind  words  for  me,  Beda,"  I 
said ;  "  and  I  appreciate  those  observations  from 
your  lips,  which  from  the  lips  of  others  #ould  be 
only  regarded  as  vain  and  idle  compliments.  But 
tell  me,  what  was  all  this  gossip  about  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall?" 

I  now  noticed  that  Beda's  large  luminous  eyes 
were  thrown  furtively  in  the  direction  of  the  cup. 
board  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made; 
and  methought  that  at  the  same  time  an  expres- 
sion of  half  afi'right,  half-horror  passed  over  her 
countenance. 

"Oh,  nothing !— -do  not  ask  me.  Miss!"  she 
replied,  now  affecting  to  bustle  about  and  prepare 
everything  for  my  evening  toilet. 

"Nay— but  do  tell  me,"  I  said;  for  my  curi- 


osity was  now  piqued.  "  I  am  convinced  you 
have  heard  the  tale  which  belongs  to  this  room ! 
— and  if  so,  I  may  as  well  know  it  likewise." 

"  It  is  a  very  horrible  story.  Miss,"  answered 
Bsda;  "and  I  do  beseech  and  implore  that  you 
will  postpone  until  to-morrow  i " 

"I  understand  what  you  mean,  my  dear  girl!" 
I  interrupted  her.  "  You  are  afraid  that  I  should 
be  frightened  to-night  when  sleeping  in  this 
room  ?  Ah,  generous  creature  that  you  are ! 
You  see  that  the  legend  is  something  only  too 
well  calculated  to  scare  the  mind:  and  yet  you 
yourself  will  risk  the  encounter  of  all  these  terrors 
rather  than  separate  from  me !  Ah,  I  am  almost 
sorry,  Beda,  that  I  have  volunteered  to  pass 
another  night  in  this  room  !— yes,  sorry  for  your 
sake !" 

"Do  not  think  of  me,  dear  Miss,"  cried  the 
faithful  girl.      "  I  am  sorry  that  you  yourself 
Because  really,  after  all    I   have  heard— and  re- 
membering those  strange  sounds " 

Here  she  stopped  short,  as  if  angry  with  herself 
for  having  said  too  much  :  and  then  she  again 
glanced  with  mingled  furtiveness  and  terror  to- 
wards the  cupboard. 

"Tell  me,  Beda,"  I  said,  "what  you  have 
heard.  If  you  keep  the  history  from  me,  my 
imagination  will  perhaps  only  set  itself  to  work  all 
the  more  actively  to  conjure  up  every  kind  of  un- 
real horrors." 

"True,  Miss!"  exclaicaed  Beda:  "and  there- 
fore it  is  after  all  better  that  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  have  hoard!  I  was  down  in  the  servants' 
hall  just  now — some  of  the  domestics  belonging  to 
the  guests  were  there;  and  they  were  conversing 
with  three  or  four  servants  of  the  establishment. 
Of  course  it  had  been  whispered  amongst  the  do- 
mestics generally  that  you  and  I  had  occupied  the 
haunted  room  last  night.  The  servants  asked  me 
whether  I  had  seen  or  heard  anything  particular-— 
and  I  replied  in  the  negative.  Then  the  conver- 
sation dwelt  on  the  topic ;  and  the  old  laundress 
told  the  tale.  She  has  been  a  groat  number  of 
years  at  Tremaine  Hall — she  was  here  when  the 
incidents  of  the  legend  occurred " 

"Oh,  then,  the  date  of  the  tale,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  is  not  very  remote." 

"  Only  about  fifty  years,"  answered  Beda ; 
"and  the  laundress  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  at  the  time.  Of  course  the  present 
Mr.  Tremaine  was  only  a  mere  child  then.  He 
was%n  only  son — and  he  had  lost  his  mother  in 
the  first  few  months  of  his  existence.  His  father 
was  a  fox-hunting,  jovial  squire  ;  and  thus  his 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  did  not  last  very  long; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths — sooner  a  great 
deal  than  such  things  should  have  taken  place — 
the  Hall  was  filled  with  company  once  more. 
Amongst  them  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mr. 
Tremaine's— a  Captain  Cautley,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India  with  considerable  wealth, 
although  he  was  still  a  young  man,  being  not 
more  than  two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
very  handsome,  and  endowed  with  most  fascinat- 
ing manners.  He  had  gone  into  the  army  when 
sixteen  :  he  had  been  abroad  for  nearly  the  same 
number  of  years :  he  went  away  a  boy — he  came 
back  a  man ;  and  there  was  one  whom  he  had  left 
as  a  pretty  prattling  girl,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  grown  up,  and  whom  he  found  when  be  camo 
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back  to  be  a  most  beautiful  woman.     This  was  his 
cousin  Arabella  Ravensoliffe." 

"  EaTensciiffe  ?"  I  ejaculated,  surprised  at  this 
mention  of  a  name  that  was  so  familiar  to  me. 

"Yes — EavensclijGfe,"  rejoined  Beda;  "for  it 
appears  that  there  is  some  distant  connexion  be- 
tween the  Tremaines  and  Lord  Carshalton's  family 
—though  I  know  not  exactly  how  or  in  what  de- 
gree :  and  moreover  I  believe,  from  what  I  heard, 
the  two  families  are  estranged — knowing  nothing 
of  each  other,  and  not  caring  to  know  anj< 
thing." 

"  It  is  strange,  Beda,"  I  observed,  "  how  cer- 
tain names  have  been  recently  mentioned  in  my 
hearing, — as  if  they  wero  really  destined  to  be 
grouped  altogether  in  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  some  important  result !  But  proceed 
with  your  narrative." 

"  I  am  telling  you  a  tale,  dear  Miss,  of  half  a 
century  back — when  Squire  Tremaine,  as  he  was 
always  called,  was  the  master  of  the  estate  and 
mansion.  I  was  telling  you  likewise  that  it  was 
here,  beneath  this  roof,  that  Edmund  Cautley,  on 
his  return  from  India,  encountered  his  cousin 
Arabella  EavensclifFe.  She  was  now  a  superb 
woman  of  five-and-twenty,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
most  magnificent  loveliness.  As  I  heard  the  tale 
from  the  old  laundress,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
perceive  any  poetry  in  the  description :  but  still 
her  language  is  graphic  enough  to  enable  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  all  the  poetry  for  itself.  And 
BO,  without  any  very  great  mental  effort,  I  could 
picture  the  tall,  slender,  elegant-shaped  Captain 
Cautley — with  his  countenance  slightly  bronzed  by 
the  sun  of  an  Indian  clime— his  dark  eyes,  his 
£nely>pencilled  black  moustache— and  his  air  of 
the  finished  gentleman, — meeting  beneath  this  roof 
the  superb  and  queen-like  Arabella,  whose  light 
brown  hair  fell  in  myriads  of  ringlets  upon  snowy 
shoulders — whose  complexion  was  of  the  purity  of 
the  lily,  imperceptibly  blending  with  the  softest 
blush  of  the  rose— whose  large  blue  eyes  were  full 
of  languor  and  tenderness — and  whose  form,  above 
the  usual  stature  of  woman,  was  remarkable  for 
graceful  symmetry  and  softly  rounded  propor- 
tions." 

"  Indeed  you  are  poetic,  my  dear  Beda  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  half-smile.  "But  are  you  sure 
that  you  are  justified  in  using  such  terms  after  the 
description  received  from  the  lips  of  a  menial  ?" 

"  In  her  own  plain,  but  sensible  and  graphic 
style,"  rejoined  Beda,  "  she  succeeded  in  nilking 
the  portraits  of  her  characters  stand  out  as  it  were 
with  life-like  effect  from  the  canvass  of  her  word- 
painting.  I  am  but  expressing  the  same  ideas  in 
other  terms." 

!      "  Proceed,  my  dear  girl — and  pardon  me  the  in- 
terruption." 

"  The  tale  is  not  a  very  long  one,"  resumed 
Beda.  "  Arabella  Bavenscliffe  had  lost  her  father ; 
and  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  very  beautiful 
woman  in  her  day,  was  almost  completely  blind. 
Thus  Arabella  was  compelled  to  be  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  her  afflicted  parent  ;  for  their  means 
were  very  limited  indeed— all  her  resources  being 
pretty  nearly  swallowed  up  by  a  long  and  disas- 
trous lawsuit,  in  which  her  branch  of  the  family 
was  plunged  with  some  other  branches, — a  terrible 
network  oflegal  difficulties  which  the  old  laundress 
herself  dared  not  attempt  to  unravel  in  the  form 


of  an  explanation.  Well  then,  considering  the 
poverty  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  SavonsoliSe,  it  was  quite 
a  godsend  for  them  when  Squire  Tremaine  invited 
them  to  come  and  take  up  their  abode  altogether 
at  tho  Hall  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  for  he 
thought  that  though  the  mother  was  nearly  blind, 
yet  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  daughter,  or  by 
the  aid  of  the  two  together,  his  housekeeping 
affairs  might  be  comfortably  superintended. 
And  then  came  Captain  Cautley,  as  I  have 
already  said.  There  was  plenty  of  company 
at  the  Hall  for  a  while;  and  so  far  as  the 
old  laundress  can  recollect,  nothing  particular 
was  thought  in  reference  ta  th^  Captain  and 
Arabella,  until  the  guests  had  taken  their 
departure  and  there  was  a  species  of  lull  after  a 
long  round  of  pleasure; — and  then  it  was  observed 
that  tho  handsome  Captain  and  the  beautiful 
Arabella  were  frequently  seen  whispering  together 
— evidently  snatching  moments  to  be  apart  from 
the  Squire  and  the  halt-blind  lady— sometimes 
walking  in  the  garden  and  the  shrubberies — but 
chiefly  in  the  most  secluded  spots;  so  that  thero 
was  not  much  trouble  in  conjecturing  that  they 
were  lovers.  But  after  a  little  while  Captain 
Cautley  was  suddenly  ordered  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  was  stationed  in  Ireland,  where  troubles  had 
broken  out.  After  his  departure  a  visible  change 
took  place  in  Arabella  Ravenscliffe :  her  natural 
gaiety  seemed  to  have  fled,  though  she  strove  to 
maintain  a  forced  animation  in  the  presence  of  the 
Squire  and  her  mother.  As  for  the  Squire,  his 
life  seemed  to  be  divided  into  three  parts: — one 
was  spent  in  the  saddle,  the  second  at  the  table, 
and  the  third  in  bed.  He  was  fond  of  his  bottle 
— he  drank  very  hard;  and  when  he  was  not  tipsy 
or  asleep,  he  was  out  hunting.  Of  coursa  such  a 
man  was  but  little  likely  to  notice  any  change 
that  took  place  in  tho  young  lady ;  and  if  she  had 
turned  from  the  fair  creature  that  she  was,  into  an 
Ethiopian,  he  could  scarcely  have  perceived  it. 
Then  as  for  Mrs.  Ravenscliffe,  she  was  becoming 
more  and  more  blind,  and  could  discern  nothing. 
The  servants  had  their  eyes  open — they  began  to 
have  their  suspicions  of  something  :  but  it  was  not 
for  them  to  speak  a  word,  unless  it  were  whisper- 
ingly  uttered  amongst  themselves; — and  even  in 
this  they  were  diffident  and  cautious,  because  Miss 
Arabella  was  a  great  favourite,  and  very  good  to 
them.  But  what  they  did  suspect  was  that  the 
poor  young  lady  had  been  betrayed  and  abandoned 
by  Edmund  Cautley — and  that  she  was  in  a  way 
to  become  a  mother  !" 

Here  Beda  paused  for  a  few  moments,  while  a 
blush  stained  her  cheek;  for  such  was  the  exceed- 
ing purity  of  the  young  girl's  soul,  that  it  shocked 
her,  even  in  her  discourse  with  me  whom  she  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  confidential  friend,  to  be 
compelled  to  allude  to  such  a  subject, 

"  No  more  company  now  visited  at  Tremaine 
Hall,"  continued  Beda;  "but  how  this  was  pre- 
vented, the  servants  knew  not, — whether  it  were 
that  the  Squire  himself  had  become  indifferent  on 
the  point— or  whether  Arabella  succeeded  in  in- 
fluencing him  and  her  mother  to  that  extent.  The 
fact  however  seems  to  be  as  I  am  relating  it.  At 
length,  after  the  expiration  of  six  or  seven  months 
from  Captain  Cautley's  departure,  he  suddenly  re- 
appeared at  the  Hall.  His  arrival  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  certain  little  changes  in 
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the  interior  arrangements,  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. Hitherto  Mrs.  Eavensclifife  and  her 
daughter  had  occupied  the  same  chamber:  but 
now  Mrs.  Eavenscliffe  moved  to  another  one, 
which  had  an  almost  equally  large  bedroom  ad- 
joining. They  are  situated  in  the  eastern  wing  of 
the  building.  The  old  laundress  who  tells  the 
tale,  but  who  was  then  quite  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  was  appointed  to  attend  by  night 
upon  Mrs.  Eavenscliflfe,  and  to  sleep  in  the  cham- 
ber adjoining  her  own.  Miss  Arabella  removed 
into  this  joova,—this  room,  my  dear  Miss  Percy, 
where  you  and  I  are  now  seated  !" 

There  was  another  brief  pause  ;  and  then  !Beda 
continued  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  All  these  arrangements  took  place  upon  grounds 
which  appeared  to  be  quite  natural  and  proper.  It 
was  alleged  that  Arabella's  health  was  suffering 
through  the  constant  attentions  she  bestowed  upon 
her  mother ;  and  that  therefore  if  she  devoted  her 
days  to  that  mother,  she  had  a  right  to  enjoy  an 
adequate  amount  of  rest  at  night.  The  mother 
said  the  some  thing :  the  Squire  was  utterly  in- 
different as  to  what  was  being  done,  so  long  as 
his  own  accustomed  course  of  enjoyment  remained 
uninterrupted.  Again  were  Edmund  Cautley  and 
Arabella  Bavenscliffe  seen  frequently  walking  to- 
gether, or  whispering  apart ;  and  what  is  more, 
the  young  lady  was  often  seen  in  tears,  though 
she  evidently  did  all  she  could  to  conceal  them. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  weeks,  Ara- 
bella was  represented  as  being  indisposed  :  she 
kept  her  chamber  for  a  few  days — she  would  not 
receive  the  visits  of  any  professional  man — but  the 
mother  used  to  go  and  sit  with  her  for  nearly  the 
whole  day.  The  servants  whispered  amongst 
themselves,  wondering  whether  their  former  sus- 
picions were  true — and  if  so,  how  matters  would 
be  suffered  to  progress.  To  their  surprise,  how- 
over,  Miss  Arabella  left  her  chamber  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  few  days  :  she  looked  very  pale,  lan- 
guid, and  thin ;  and  there  was  wonderment 
amongst  the  domestics— but  they  fancied  that 
they  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
young  lady  could  not  have  been  in  a  way  to  be- 
come a  mother.  A  few  weeks  passed — and  Cap- 
tain Cautley  again  absented  himself ;  but  this 
time  it  was  only  for  about  a  month — and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  been  to  London  to  effect  his  re- 
tirement from  the  service,  either  by  selling  his 
commission  or  going  on  half-pay,  I  know  not  ex- 
actly which.  He  returned  to  the  Hall ;  and  just 
at  that  time  the  Squire  was  laid  up  in  bed  from  a 
serious  accident,  he  having  broken  his  collar-bone 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
tragic  part  of  this  most  dismal  story.  A  few 
days  after  Captain  Cautley's  return  to  the  Hall, 
he  and  Arabella  were  seen  walking  together  in 
the  shrubbery ;  high  words  were  passing  between 
them  :  the  sounds  could  be  heard — but  the  sense 
could  not  be  distinguished.  It  was  conjectured 
that  Arabella  entreated  and  threatened,  and  that 
Edmund  Cautley  spoke  to  her  in  harsh  unfeeling 
terms.  Beyond  this  nothing  more  was  known  of 
that  interview.  This  was  not  however  the  only 
event  of  significancy— indeed  I  may  say  of  im- 
portance, which  occurred  that  day  ;  for  very 
shortly  after  the  scene  in  the  shrubbery,  there 
was  another  scene  in  the  drawing-room — where 
the  mother,  the   daughter,  and  Captain  Cautley 


were  present  together.  One  of  the  servants  en- 
deavoured to  listen :  but  all  that  could  be  gleaned 
was  that  the  mother  virulently  reproached  Cap- 
tain Cautley  for  something  which  could  not  be 
understood — though  it  was  surmised  because  he 
refused  to  espouse  her  daughter.  At  the  end  of 
that  interview  the  Captain  took  his  hurried  de- 
parture from  the  Hall,  without  even  seeing  the 
Squire  —  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was 
lying  ill  of  a  broken  collar-bone.  The  hours 
passed  away  ;  and  at  the  usual  time  in  the  even- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  Hall  retired  to  rest,  little 
suspecting  the  nature  of  the  horrors  that  were  to 
occur  during  that  memorable  night.  A  gardener, 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  outhouses,  returned  home 
at  about  eleven  o'clock;  and  as  he  was  passing 
along  the  back  of  the  mansion,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  beholding  a  person  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  who  was  just  disappearing  through  a  door 
which  opens  into  the  library." 

"  Ah  !"  I  ejaculated,  smitten  by  a  strange  feel- 
ing which  I  must  candidly  confess  was  one  of 
uneasiness,  if  not  actually  of  terror.  "  Do  you 
mean  a  door  which  is  of  glass  half-way  down,  and 
has  a  shutter  to  put  up  over  it  ?" 

"Yes — the  same,"  replied  Beda,  8urveyia»  me 
with  the  intensest  curiosity.  "  But  why  do  you 
ask  the  question  p  and  why  do  you  turn  so  pale, 
dear  Miss  ?     What  has  affected  you  f " 

"  Nothing,  nothing  !"  I  rejoined.  "  I  will  tell 
you  presently.     Proceed,  Beda." 

"  The  gardener  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  cloaked 
figure,"  continued  Beda,  "  and  rushed  after  the 
individual.  He  caught  him  by  the  mantle;  and 
then  the  gentleman  turned  round,  and  the  gar- 
dener saw  that  it  was  Captain  Cautley.  He  began 
making  excuses  :  the  Captain  gave  him  a  guinea, 
and  desired  him  to  say  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  gardener  pursued  bis  way  with  the 
guinea  in  his  pocket, —  and  wondering  what  the 
circumstance  could  mean, — why  the  Captain,  in 
short,  should  be  thus  stealthily  entering  the  Hall. 
In  the  morning  Miss  Arabella  did  not  descend  to 
the  breakfast-table  at  the  usual  hour ;  and  after  a 
while  her  mother,  becoming  alarmed,  sent  one  of 
the  servants  to  inquire  if  she  were  ill.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  the  summons  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber, — this  chamber,  my  dear  Miss !  The  door 
itself  was  locked :  but  it  was  soon  forced  open— 
and  then  what  a  spectacle  met  the  view !" 

Beda  shuddered — rose  from  her  seat— flung  a 
rapid  uneasy  look  around  her — and  then  said  in  a 
low  deep  voice,  "  Captain  Cautley  was  lying 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  weltering  in  his  blood — 
a  long  sharp  knife  having  inflicted  the  wound  ! 
There  he  lay,  enveloped  in  his  cloak — and  he  had 
been  dead  many  hours !  But  that  was  not  all. 
Eor  there— ia  that  dressing-room  where  I  slept 
last  night,  —  there,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,  the 
wretched  Arabella  was  found  suspended  to  the 
cord  by  which  the  skylight  is  opened  or  shut! 
She  had  on  nothing  but  her  night-dress  and  a 
morning-wrapper  :  she  was  thus  all  clothed  ia 
white,  as  if  she  had  apparelled  herself  purposely  in 
garments  which  might  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
grave  !" 

Beda  again  paused,  her  looks  full  of  horror ;  and 
I  felt  that  horror  was  also  in  my  own  countenance 
— for  I  not  only  thought  of  the  tragic  story  which 
I  had  just  heard,  but  likewise  of  that  cloaked 
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figure  which  I  had  seen,  or  fancied  that  I  had 
seen,  in  the  library,  and  which  had  appeared  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  glass  door  leading  into  the 
back  {Tardea. 

"  Mrs.  Havensclifife,  the  wretched  mother,  gare 
way  to  the  wildest  grief,"  continued  Beda :  "  but 
she  recovered  her  self-possession  by  the  time  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  was  held.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  her  with  all  befitting  deli- 
cacy, she  positively  denied  that  her  daughter  had 
become  a  mother :  but  she  proclaimed  it  was  the 
truth  that  Arabella  had  been  most  cruelly  trifled 
with  and  disappointed  by  Edmund  Cautley  in  re- 
spect to  her  heart's  tenderest  affections.  Mrs. 
Kavenscliffe  further  said  that  on  the  day  when 
Cautley  had  left  the  house  after  the  interview  at 
which  all  three  were  present,  he  had  been  solemnly 
adjured  at  that  interview  to  fulfil  bis  promise  to 
Arabella— but  that  his  replies  were  evasive,  that 
bis  beartlessness  was  therefore  apparenf,  and  that 
after  some  angry  words  he  quitted  the  place. 
Then  whether  it  were  that  Arabella  herself  had 
privately  communicated  with  him  and  appointed 
a  last  meeting,  or  whether  it  were  that  he  himself 
bad  sought  such  an  interview,  could  not  be  deter- 
mined and  was  left  to  conjecture.  Little  however 
did  it  matter  how  the  actual  facts  of  the  case 
might  veritably  be  :  it  was  only  too  evident  that 
Cautley  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  Arabella, 
and  that  she  had  put  a  period  to  her  own  exist- 
ence. A  suitable  verdict  was  accordingly  returned 
—the  bodies  were  interred  in  the  village  church- 
yard—but the  rites  of  Christian  burial  were  not 
afforded  to  the  remains  of  Arabella  Bavens- 
cliffe." 

"  This  is  indeed  a  most  dismal  tragedy,  my  dear 
Beda,"  I  observed.  "  But  perhaps  you  have  more 
to  tell  me?" 

"  Immediately  after  the  inquest,"  proceeded  my 
faithful  dependant,  "  Mrs.  Savenscliffe  left  Tre- 
maine  Hall ;  and  the  Squire  was  thus  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  menials.  The  report  soon  began  to 
spread  that  the  apparitions  of  the  deceased  had 
been  seen  about  the  premises :  no  one  would  enter 
this  chamber,  which  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted ;  and  that  gardener  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  declared  that  as  he  was  one 
evening  passing  along  the  gravel  walk  communi- 
cating with  the  back  door  leading  from  the  library, 
be  beheld  the  figure  of  Edmund  Cautley  which 
sped  rapidly  past  him,  and  enveloped  in  a  cloak 
just  as  he  was  on  that  night  when  the  same  man 
saw  him  stealthily  entering  the  mansion.  And 
since  then  it  has  been  said  that  the  ghost  of  Cap- 
tain Cautley  has  frequently  made  his  appearance 
— but  only  in  two  spots :  either  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  back  door  leading  into  the  garden, 
or  else  at  this  haunted  chamber.  And  tumour 
likewise  declares  that  the  apparition  is  always 
that  of  a  man  muffied  in  a  cloak,  so  that  the  coun- 
tenance is  not  visible,  hastening  on  at  a  quick 
gliding  pace,  and  disappearing  the  very  instant  it 
reaches  the  door  leading  from  the  library  into  the 
garden,  or  else  the  door  of  this  room.  Then, 
in  reference  to  the  unfortunate  Arabella,  it  is  said 
that  her  spirit  wears  precisely  the  same  appearance 
as  on  that  night  of  murder  and  of  suicide,  when 
she  was  clad  in  the  white  muslin  wrapper  as  if  she 
had  purposely  assumed  a  garb  that  should  most 
closely  resemble  the  apparel  of  the  grave  I" 


While  Beda  was  giving  me  these  explanations, 
I  had  some  trouble  to  compose  my  countenance 
sufficiently  to  prevent  her   from  suspecting  that 
something  strange  was  passing  in  my  mind  :  but 
I   confess    that  I  inwardly  shuddered  as   I  thus 
heard  how  the  shade  of   Captain   Cautley  was  re- 
ported to  haunt  the  premises,  enveloped  in  a  cloak, 
and  bow  the  apparition  had  been  principally  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of   that  glass  door  leading 
^  from    the  library  into   the  garden.     Could  it  ba 
possible   that    the  report  was  indeed  founded  in 
fact  ? — and  that  I  had    beheld   the   apparition  ? 
I  Was  it  not  singular  that  before  a  single  syllable  of 
I  this  tale  had  reached  my  ears,  I  should  have  seen 
something  which  appeared  to  give  its  superstitious 
part  so  terrible  a  confirmation  ? — how  could  I  have 
;  imagined  the  figure  of  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
[  and  disappearing  at  that  very  door  which  was  so 
I  intimately  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
I  legend  P     It  was  strange  !— it  was  remarkable  !— 
and  again  must  I  confess  that   I  shuddered  in- 
I  wardly  as  I  thought  of  it :  but  I  resolved  to  place 
a  seal  upon  my  lips,  so  that  I  should  not  add  to 
{  whatsoever  sentiment  of  alarm  there  might  already 
I  be  in  the  mind  of  Beda. 

"  Continue,"   I  said  ;    "  if  there  be  anything 
more  to  relate." 
I      "  Yes,  my  dear  Miss,"  resumed  Beda  ;  "  there 
is  indeed  something  more  to  relate— >and  it  cor- 

I  responds  frightfully No  I  I  will  not  speak  in 

this  manner! — I  mean  to   say  that  it  really  does 
seem  to  give  a  sort  of  corroboration  to  one  of  the 
circumstances  of  last  night.     But  you  shatl  hear 
and  judge  for  yourself,"   she  somewhat  briefly  eja- 
culated.    "Squire  Tremaine  continued  in  an  in- 
valid state  for  some  few  years  after  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  I  have  been  relating ;  and  at  length, 
I  in  compliance  with  his  repeated  demands  and  ec- 
I  treaties,  Mrs.  Bavenscliffe  consented  to  return  to  the 
Hall  to  superintend  the  household  affairs.     But  not 
;  long  had  she  been  here  when  she  was  seized  with 
!  a  grievous  illness  which  smote  her  as  if  all  of  a 
I  sudden ;  and  in  her  delirium  she  raved  of  frightful 
I  things.     In  a  word,  my  dear  Miss,  it  would  have 
'  appeared  from  what  she  thus  unconsciously  said, 
I  that  she   had  perjured  herself   when  before    the 
!  coroner  :  but   it  was  certainly  in  some  sense  ex« 
'  cusable,    for   a   parent    is    naturally  anxious    to 
screen  the  honour  of  a  child,    whether  living  or 
dead.    Yes — it  would  seem,  from  the  wild  delirious 
I  exclamations  of  the    unhappy   woman,  that   her 
daughter  had  become  a  mother  at  the  time  when 
the  fact  was  suspected.    And  what  is  more,  dear 
I  Miss        ■  what  is  more——" 
I      Here  Beda  paused,  and  looked  up  into  my  coun> 
I  tenance  with  her  large  dark  eyes  so  full  of  a  strange 
mysterious  significancy,  that  I    felt  convinced  it 
must  be  something  fearfully  striking  indeed  which 
could  thus  move  one  whose  mind  was  naturally  so 
I  strong,  whose  intelligence  was  so  clear,  and  whose 
'  soul  was  so  intrepid. 

I      "  Speak,  my  dear  girl,"  I  said :  "  it  is  useless  to 
I  keep  anything  from  my  knowledge." 

She  glanced  towards  the  cupboard  in  the  fur* 
!  thest  corner  of  the  room  :  she  pointed  with  her 
I  beautifully-shaped  hand  in  that  direction  ;  and  she 
said  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  It  was  there — there, 
dear  Miss — beneath  those  boards — according  to 
;  the  revelation  made  by  the  wretched  Mrs.  B.aven3* 
I  cliffe  in  her  delirium— it  was  there  that  the  corpse 
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of  the  infant  was  concealed ;  for  it  is  suppoacd  to 
have  been  bora  dead !" 

I  felt  a  cold  shudder  creeping  over  me  ;  it  was 
a  glance  of  mingled  horror  and  terror  which  I 
threw  ia  the  direclion  of  that  cupboard ;  and  Beda, 
perceiving  that  her  narrative  had  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me,  hastened  to  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
but  we  will  not  give  way  to  idle  fears,  dear  Miss ! 
There  are  coincidences  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account ;  and  that  noise  last  night  in  that  very 
place — Oh  !  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  rats  !" 
I  saw  that  the  good-hearted  girl  was  endeavour- 
ing to  sustain  my  courage  because  I  had  under- 
taken to  pass  another  night  in  the  haunted 
chamber  ;  and  I  saw  likewise  that  she  more  or 
less  repented  having  told  me  the  tale.  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  recall  the  overture  I  had  made  to 
occupy  that  chamber  again.  I  had  a  certain  pride 
which  prevented  me  from  proclaiming  myself  to  be 
a  coward  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  regretted  that  I 
should'  have  compromised  Beda  in  the  matter. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  I  said,  "  if  you  have  any  hesi- 
tation in  sharing  these  rooms  again  with  me  to- 
night  " 

"Oh, dear  Miss,"  she  ejaculated,  "how  can  you 
Buspect  ma  of  such  pusillanimity  ?  Granting 
everything  to  be  true  which  is  alleged  by  super- 
stitious rumour,  what  have  we  to  fear, — we  who 
have  done  no  harm,  and  whose  consciences  are 
pure  !  Wherever  you  remain.  Miss  Percy,  I  also 
will  remain ;  and  therefore  not  another  syllable  on 
the  Qpint !  I  have  a  few  words  to  add  to  make 
the  sad,  dismal  tale  complete.  The  severe  illness 
which  so  suddenly  overtook  Mrs.  Ravensciiffe 
proved  fatal  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks ;  and 
she  perished  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  delirium." 

"And  that  cupboard,  Beda,"  I  said,^"was  it 
ever  searched  ?" 

"  Ho,  Miss — never,"  was  Beda's  reply.  "  I  do 
not  exactly  know  what  importance  might  have 
been  attached  to  the  ravings  of  the  unhappy 
mother — whether  it  was  supposed  that  truth  really 
lurked  at  the  bottom  of  them,  or  whether  it  was 
surmised  that  her  disordered  fancy  had  taken  its 
icnpressions  from  the  questions  put  to  her  at  the 
inquest,  I  cannot  tell :  but  certain  it  is  that  no 
one  sought  this  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation or  of  search ;  and  the  local  authorities 
doubtless  concluded  that  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  matter — or  else  the  details  of  the 
wretched  woman's  death  were  so  hushed  up  that 
naught  transpired  beyond  the  walls  of  the  man- 
sion. The  Squire  died  soon  after  Mrs.  Eavens- 
clifife  was  consigned  to  the  tomb;  and  the  present 
Mr.  Tremaine— then  a  minor — succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  property." 

Beda  ceased  speaking;  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  dinner-bell  rang.  My  toilet  had 
been  delayed  while  I  was  conversing  with  Beda 
and  listening  to  the  tale  which  she  told  me :  I 
therefore  now  made  hasto  to  finish  it;  and  little 
more  passed  between  us  on  the  occasion.  I  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room,  whence  there  was 
an  almost  immediate  adjournment  to  the  dining- 
room;  and  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  repast 
seemed  to  put  even  the  most  ill-tempered  dowager 
of  the  company  into  a  good  humour. 

AVhen  the  ladies  retired  from  the  banqueting- 
apartment  and  gathered  by  themselves  in  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  Tremaine    found   an  oppor- 


tunity to  entreat  that  I  would  alter  my  intention 
in  reference  to  the  haunted  chamber ;  but  I  posi- 
tively declined  to  do  so — and  implored  that  she 
would  still  keep  the  secret,  so  that  no  step  might 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Tremaine  to  prevent  me  from 
executing  my  design.  Charlotte  likewise  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject :  and  I  said  to  her,  "  How  is  it, 
my  dear  friend,  that  you  seek  to  dissuade  me  from 
my  purpose  ?  I  thought  you  told  me  that  when 
you  were  a  little  girl  you  were  superstitious,  but 

that  since  you  have  grown  up " 

"And  what  I  told  you  was  true,  Ellen,"  in- 
terrupted Charlotte.  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  apparitions;  but  still  I  think  that 
the  imagination  may  sometimes  play  strange  and 
dangerous  freaks  when  subjected  to  particular  in- 
fluences. And  besides,  there  is  something  so  in- 
hospitable and  even  apparently  so  cruel  in  suffer- 
ing you  to  occupy  that  chamber " 

"  On  this  score  you  need  not  blame  yourself,"  I 
said,  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  all  my  own  doing,  and  I 
have  wilfully  and  steadily  opposed  your  mother's 
well-meant  dissuasions." 

"  Well,"  interjected  Charlotte,  "  as  for  any 
actual  cause  of  apprehension  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  exists.  No  one  has  ever  seen  the  ghosts  except 
those  who  are  determined  to  believe  in  them ;  and 
those  are  amongst  the  most  uneducated  and  super- 
stitious of  the  domestics.  You  know  that  my 
parents  more  than  once  slept  in  the  haunted  apart- 
ment :  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  to 
alarm  them.  When  we  first  went  upon  the  Con- 
tinent — that  was  four  years  ago,  you  know  — 
Lavinia  and  Emilia  were  too  young  to  travel  and 
have  their  studies  neglected  ;  they  were  then  only 
nine  and  eleven  respectively :— and  so  they  re- 
mained behind  at  the  Hall." 

"  But  not  alone  ?"  I  ejaculated. 

"No : — Miss  Barron  was  of  course  with  them," 
answered  Charlotte ;  "  and  during  the  period  that 
they  were  thus  together  beneath  this  root^  Miss 
Barron  never  heard  nor  saw  anything  to  terrify 
her — though  I  do  not  think,"  added  Charlotte, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  she  possesses  so  much  courage 
as  yourself,  Ellen,  or  would  like  to  sleep  in  the 
haunted  apartment.  But  do  tell  me  one  thing! 
What  did  you  mean  just  now,  before  dinner,  by 
saying  that  there  was  a  little  discovery  you  were 
desirous  of  making,  and  that  it  referred  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  corner  that  b  remotest  from  the 
door  ?" 

"When  I  made  that  remark,  Charlotte,"  I  an- 
swered, "I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  the  legend  attached  to  the  haunted  room  ;  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  look  which 
your  mother,  yourself,  and  Miss  Barron  suddenly 
wore." 

"And  have  you  since  heard  the  tale  ?"  inquired 
Charlotte  hastily. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "And  now  I  comprehend 
wherefore  you  all  three  regarded  me  in  so  strange 
a  manner  when  I  spoke  of  that  cupboard.  Now, 
if  you  promise,  Charlotte,"  I  continued,  "  to  keep 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  your  lips,  I  will  tell  you 
something  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  my  words  when  I  said  that  there  was  a  little 
discovery  I  wished  to  make  in  the  cupboard." 

"  I  promise  you  to  keep  the  seal  upon  my  lips," 
replied  Charlotte,  her  looks  expressing  a  deep 
curiosity. 
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I  proceeded  to  tell  her  how  both  Beda  and  my- 
self bad  fancied  that  we  beard  sounds  like  the 
rattling  of  bones,  either  in  the  cupboard  or  else  in 
its  immediate  vicinage.  Miss  Tremaine  listened 
with  looks  that  gradually  expressed  a  feeling  of 
dread,  while  her  countenance  became  paler. 

"  If  you  had  been  alone  there,"  she  said,  "  I 
should  have  attributed  it  to  the  imagination :  but 
you  and  Beda  together " 

"  Oh !  that  we  heard  the  sounds,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt !"  I  said ;  "  but  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  equally 
certain.  Now  I  beseech  you  not  to  say  a  syllable 
on  the  subject.  Ah!"  I  ejaculated,  "there  is 
Miss  Barron  close  by !  Do  you  think  she  orer- 
heard  what  we  were  saying?" 

"No,"  returned  Charlotte:  "you  see  she  has 
her  back  towards  us— she  is  contemplating  her 
two  pupils  Emilia  and  Lavinia,  of  whom  she  is  so 
excessively  fond.  If  she  had  heard  us  discoursing 
on  this  subject,  she  would  have  doubtless  at  once 
joined  us ;  because  in  the  natural  goodness  of  her 
disposition  she  would  be  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  associate  her  entreaties  with  mine,  to  the 
effect  that  you  will  not  occupy  that  room  to> 
night." 

Charlotte  and  I  had  withdrawn  into  a  window- 
recess— the  draperies  were  half-closed  over  it— 
and  it  was  one  of  those  curtains  which  had  pre* 
vented  us  from  observing  the  approach  of  Sarah 
Barron  in  that  direction.  She  was  not  half-a- 
dozen  yards  from  us  when  I  so  suddenly  perceived 
her  on  happening  to  thrust  aside  the  folds  of  the 
drapery.  But  as  she  did  not  turn  to  join  us,  I 
concluded,  with  Charlotte  Iremaine,  that  she  had 
not  overheard  what  I  said. 

"'Not  that  it  would  particularly  matter  if  my 
words  had  reached  her  ears,"  I  said  to  Charlotte ; 
"  for  she  would  keep  the  seal  of  silence  upon  her 
lips  just  as  well  as  yourself.  And  now  not  another 
syllable  in  reference  to  the  haunted  chamber  !— 
for  I  am  determined  to  pass  the  night  there ;  and 
in  the  morning  I  will  tell  you  how  it  has  fared 
with  me." 

While  speaking  of  Charlotte  Tremaine,  I  should 
perhaps  observe  that  she  did  not  once  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Ludovico  Marano :  there  was 
in  her  general  demeanour  a  certain  serenity  and 
tranquillity  which  proved  that  she  had  resigned 
herself  courageously  to  the  fate  of  a  disappointed 
love,  and  that  if  on  the  one  hand  she  felt  that  ber 
affections  had  received  a  shock,  yet  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  the  thought  that  she  had  escaped  an  alliance 
with  one  who  was  not  worthy  of  her  love.  As  for 
Sarah  Barron,  I  had  not  as  yet  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  her  alone— or  rather,  I  should 
6ay  that  circumstances  had  not  once  thrown  us 
alone  together;  and  thus  I  had  no  means  of 
judging  what  she  knew  in  reference  to  the  picture 
her  brother  had  sent  me,  and  which  I  had  returned 
to  him. 

The  gentlemen  presently  rejoined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room  :  but  as  we  had  all  been  up  so 
very  late  on  the  preceding  night,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  to  seek  an  indemnification  by 
retiring  early  on  this  occasion ;  and  therefore,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  company  began  to  dis- 
perse to  their  respective  chambers;  and  again  was  j 
it  while  the  words   "  Good  night,"    were    being  | 


uttered  in  every  direction  and  doors  were  closing 
all  over  the  house,  that  I  glided  towards  the 
haunted  chamber. 


CHAPTEE   CXXr. 

SECOND  NIGHT    IS"  THE  HAUSXED   CHAMBEB. 

I  FOUND  Beda  in  the  apartment :  the  wax  tapers 
were  lighted — a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
grate— and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  apartment  was  the  very  reverse  of  mo- 
lancholy  or  gloomy. 

"a^ow,  my  dear  Beda,"  I  said,  "wo  will  sleep 
together  in  the  bed  in  this  room — we  will  shut  the 
dressing-room  door,  so  that  no  sound  may  reach  us 
from  the  skylight — for  the  wind  is  moaning  some- 
what without,  and  it  may  have  a  peculiar  noise 
when  penetrating  from  above.  We  will  lock  the 
chamber  door,  as  we  did  last  night " 

"  I  cannot  think  how  it  was,"  interrupted  Beda, 
"  but  I  am  really  very  much  afraid  that  to  my 
negligence  it  is  to  be  attributed " 

"  i^egligence,  my  dear  girl  r"  I  ejaculated. 
"No!  it  is  impossible !  You  were  never  guilty  of 
negligence !  But  of  what  are  you  thus  so  fool- 
ishly endeavouring  to  prove  yourself  culpable  ?" 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  I  have  done  with  the 
key  of  the  door,"  answered  Beda. 

"  Do  you  mean  this  door  ?" — and  I  pointed  to 
the  one  communicating  with  the  dressing-room. 

"  No,  dear  Miss :  that  key,  as  you  may  perceive, 
is  in  the  lock :  but  the  other  one— that  door  open- 
ing  on  the  landing •" 

"  Ah !"  I  ejaculated ;  "is  the  key  gone  ?  How 
is  this  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  point  I  am  at  a  loss  to  clear 
up,"  returned  Beda.  "  After  you  left  the  room  at 
dinner-time,  I  made  sure  that  I  locked  the  door-— 
and  I  am  almost  convinced  that  I  hung  the  key 
on  the  nail  in  the  corner  of  the  landing,  according 
to  custom.  At  least  all  this  was  my  impression  : 
but  perhaps  it  was  a  very  erroneous  one,  and  I 
may  not  have  locked  the  door  at  all,  but  I  may 
have  taken  the  key  in  my  hand  and  left  it  down 
in  the  servants'  hall." 

"  Why  should  you  surmise  that  you  did  this  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  When  I  came  up  at  about  nine  o'clock  to 
look  to  the  fire,"  continued  Beda,  "  I  could  not 
find  the  key  upon  the  nail :  but  on  trying  the 
door,  I  found  that  it  was  unlocked.  I  have  been 
ever  since  bewildering  myself  as  to  how  this  could 
be.  I  have  searched  everywhere  for  the  key — but 
in  vain  :  I  have  asked  the  domestics  if  they  have 
noticed  a  stray  key  lying  about :  but  no !" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Beda,"  I  said,  "  do  not  trouble 
yourself  any  more  upon  the  point ;  for  to  me  it  is 
all  perfectly  intelligible." 

"  Indeed,  dear  Miss  ?"  she  ejaculated.  "  And 
how  ?" 

"  When  we  separated  at  dinner-time,  we  were 
both  more  or  less  pensive  and  thoughtful — our 
minds  were  abstracted.  It  was  natural  enough — 
and  in  such  a  mental  state  the  ideas  get  confused 
and  the  memory  fails  to  register  incidents  with  its 
usual  accuracy.  Therefore  was  it  that  on  leaving 
this  chamber,  you  fancied  you  locked  the  door  and 
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hung  the  key  upon  the  nail  ia  the  landing  ; 
whereas  it  is  now  evident  that  you  merely  took 
the  key  with  you  in  some  listless  mood,  without 
locking  the  door  at  all  —  and  you  must  have 
dropped  or  laid  the  key  somewhere,  but  where  you 
cannot  now  recollect." 

Beda  reflected  for  a  few  moments;  and  then 
she  said,  in  a  deliberative  and  uncertain  manner, 
"  It  may  be  so — it  must  be  so :  but  still — but 
still — it  does  indeed  seem  to  me  very,  very 
strange " 

"  Yes,"  I  hastened  to  interject ;  "  it  seems 
strange,  my  dear  Seda,  that  you  should  do  any- 
thing which  at  all  savours  of  neglectfulness, — you 
who  are  invariably  so  discreet,  so  regular,  so  punc- 
tual, and  so  accurate  !  But  no  matter !  We 
need  not  lock  the  door  at  all — no  one  will  come  to 
disturb  us.  And  now,  dear  Beda,  let  us  retire  to 
rest." 

While  we  were  disapparelling  ourselves,  I  pur- 
posely talked  in  a  gay  strain,  without  making  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  haunted  room.  Beda  comprehended  my  pur- 
pose, and  she  followed  my  example.  We  knelt 
down  together  and  said  our  prayers  :  we  then 
sought  the  couch  :  we  conversed  for  a  little  while 
— we  bade  each  other  "  Good  night" — and  silence 
prevailed  in  the  chamber. 

I  had  read  in  old  romances  of  haunted  rooms  in 
ancient  castles — I  had  a  vivid  recollection  likewise 
of  Walter  Scott's  description  of  such  an  apart- 
ment in  "  The  Betrothed,"  and  likewise  of  his 
fearfully  graphic  tale,  "  The  Tapestry  Chamber :" 
but  little  had  I  ever  foreseen  that  I  myself  should 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  a  haunted  room, 
or  for  two  consecutive  nights  become  the  inmate 
of  one.  Tet  so  it  was.  And  now  I  asked  myself 
whether  I  had  been  foolhardy  in  my  conduct,  and 
whether  I  deserved  to  be  punished  for  what  I  was 
doing  ?  But  I  was  really  enabled  most  conscien- 
tiously to  acquit  myself  of  all  blame  in  this  sense. 
Not  so  easy  was  it  to  answer  the  question, 
whether  there  was  really  anything  to  apprehend  ? 
I  had  seen  a  muffled  and  cloaked  figure  pass  out 
at  a  particular  door  at  a  time  when  I  had  actually 
known  nothing  of  the  legend  which  related  to  such 
a  cloaked  and  muffled  figure,  or  to  the  reason  why 
the  apparition  should  be  supposed  to  haunt  the 
vicinage  of  that  particular  door.  But  this  was 
not  all !  I  had  fancied  that  I  bad  heard  the 
rattling  of  bones  in  a  particular  spot  before  I  had 
ever  heard  a  syllable  to  direct  my  attention  to 
that  spot  or  to  engender  in  my  imagination  the  idea 
which  had  so  smitten  me.  Could  all  this  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  of  coincidence  ?  Could 
the  gliding  figure  in  the  muffled  cloak  have  been 
a  creation  of  the  fancy  ?  Possibly  so  : — but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sounds  resembling  the  rattling 
of  bones  could  not  be  similarly  disposed  of ;  for 
Beda  had  heard  them  as  well  as  myself ! 

I  endeavoured  to  avoid  bewildering  myself  with 
these  questions :  I  strove  to  turn  my  thoughts  into 
another  channel :  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  did  my 
utmost  to  woo  the  presence  of  slumber.  But  all 
was  of  no  avail.  I  felt  restless  and  uneasy :  there 
was  an  anxiety  in  my  mind — a  sort  of  readiness 
to  be  influenced  by  the  first  circumstance  that 
might  arise  to  change  that  anxiety  into  absolute 
terror.  1  could  have  kept  on  turning  and  tossing 
about  in  the  bed— but  I  feared  to  disturb  Beda, 


though  I  could  scarcely  fancy  that  she  was  slum- 
bering. At  length,  as  I  did  gently  turn  round 
towards  her,  the  dear  girl's  large  dark  eyes 
opened ;  and  we  both  smiled  as  we  thus  looked  at 
each  other,  for  we  mutually  comprehended  what 
was  passing  in  our  minds. 

"  You  cannot  sleep,  dear  Miss  ?"  said  Beda. 

"No — nor  you,"  I  answered.  "Come,  let  us 
resolve  to  shut  our  eyes — not  look  at. each  other — 
but  do  all  we  can  to  woo  the  advance  of  slumber. 
Everything  is  quiet — there  is  not  a  sound — and 
therefore  let  us  sleep  !" 

Beda  assented  to  my  proposition:  we  turned 
from  each  other,  and  shut  our  eyes.  Half-an- 
hour  might  have  passed  away,  and  sleep  was 
stealing  over  me — all  ideas  were  growing  dim  in 
my  brain — the  loss  of  consciousness  was  almost 
complete, — when  all  of  a  sudden  an  ejaculation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Beda.  I  started  up ;  and 
then  the  same  sounds  as  on  the  preceding  night 
met  mj  ears, — those  sounds  which  resembled  the 
rattling  of  human  bones  ! 

"Now,"  said  Beda,  springing  from  the  bed, 
"  we  will  see,  dear  Miss,  what  this  really  is !" 

"How  do  you  propose  to  act?"  I  inquired,  in* 
stantaneously  gathering  courage  from  the  example 
of  intrepidity  which  she  was  now  setting  me, 

"  Look !"  said  Beda :  and  she  produced  from 
under  the  bed,  a  chisel,  a  mallet,  and  a  tolerable- 
sized  iron  wedge,  all  of  which  articles  she  had 
taken  from  a  store-room  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 

I  was  glad  that  she  had  done  this :  those  sounds 
had  been  plainly  heard  again ;  and  though  they 
had  suddenly  ceased  after  lasting  for  merely  a  few 
moments,  yet  was  their  impression  too  strong  upon 
my  brain  to  be  mistaken.  Neither  of  us  had  any 
desire  for  slumbering  immediately :  we  were  both 
broad  awake;  and  as  I  looked  at  my  faithful  com- 
panion, I  saw  that  her  lips  were  slightly  com- 
pressed with  the  feeling  of  resoluteness  that  in- 
spired her. 

We  opened  the  door  of  that  cupboard  which 
I  has  been  before  so  frequently  mentioned  ;  and  first 
I  of  all  we  carefully  examined  the  boards  by  means 
of  one  of  the  wax-lights.  The  floor  of  the  cup- 
board, or  closet,  was  not  a  continuation  of  the 
planking  of  the  room  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
modern  houses:  but  that  flooring  had  been  evi- 
dently laid  down  in  quite  a  distinct  manner.  In 
short,  there  were  two  boards  placed  lengthways  at 
the  bottom  of  this  cupboard. 

"  I  think  you  will  first  of  all  be  compelled  to 
remove  a  piece  of  the  skirting-boar^i,"  I  said ; 
"  and  then  you  may  easily  force  up  the  plank," 

"We  will  see,"  answered  Beda.  "Where  are 
the  nails  which  fasten  down  these  boards?  Ah! 
here  is  one  i  But  it  is  quite  loose !  See !  with 
the  slightest  eflTort  it  comes  out  1" 

And  sure  enough,  by  a  very  trifling  touch  with 
the  edge  of  the  chisel,  the  nail  sprang  out  of  its 
setting. 

"I  do  really  believe,  dear  Miss,"  said  Beda, 
looking  up  with  mysterious  gravity  into  my  coun- 
tenance, "  that  these  boards  have  been  tampered 
with,  and  have  at  some  time  or  another  been  raised 
since  they  were  first  laid  down.  Yes! — look! 
here  is  this  piece  of  the  skirting  board  which  is 
all  louse  !  Ah,  it  easily  comes  ofi" !" 
.  At    that   instant  we  heard  some  sound  behind 
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us  in  the  chamber  ;  vro  both  started  up  from  our 
kneeling  posture  on  the  threshold  of  the  cupboard; 
—and  there,  in  the  shade  thrown  by  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  and  close  by  the  room  commuDical- 
ing  with  the  dressing-room,  stood  the  figure  of  a 
female  clothed  in  white ! 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  an  ejaculation  of 
terror  was  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  from  my 
lips— perhaps  indeed  it  did  find  vent— but  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  Beda  bounded  forward  and 
seized  upon  the  object  of  my  transitory  terror.  I 
cannot  find  words  to  describe  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  this  took  place  :  it  was  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds  I  A  moan  came  upon  my  ears  ;  and 
whom  should  I  behold  bef(;ro  me,  pushed  or 
dragged  forward  by  the  firm  grasp  of  Beds,  but 
Sarah  Barron! 

"  Good  heaven  !"  I  ejaculated  ;  "  what  can  this 
mean  ?  Beda,  unhand  Miss  Barron  ! — she  could 
not  come  to  frighten  us  !" 

"Eo,  94. — Elles  Pekct. 


"  I  unhand  Miss  Barron  at  your  bidding.  Miss," 
responded  Beda  :  "  but  if  ever  I  beheld  guilt  of 
some  kind  or  another  depicted  upon  human  coun- 
tenance, it  is  on  this  young  lady's  !" 

And  it  was  so  :  for  as  I  now  concentrated  my 
regards  on  Miss  Barron's  face,  I  saw  that  it  was 
perfectly  ghastly.  There  was  something  terrible 
in  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  and  in  the  features  that 
were  rigid!  She  tottered  forward  —  she  clasped 
her  hands— her  lips  were  ashy  white  :  she  endea- 
voured to  say  something,  but  she  could  not — and 
she  staggered  towards  an  arm-chair,  into  which  she 
fell. 

"  She  has  fainted,  Beda  '."  I  said.  "  Hasten, 
dear  girl !  some  water  !" 

We  bathed  Sarah  Barron's  forehead  ;  but  she 
gave  no  sign  of  returning  consciousness.  She  was 
more  than  half-dressed  :  that  is  to  say,  she  Lad 
only  taken  oflf  the  evening  dross  that  she  bad 
worn  ;  and  had  enveloped    her  person  in  a  white 
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muslia  wrapper.  She  therefore  had  on  her  corset  ; 
and  I  desired  Beda  at  once  to  loosen  it.  This  she 
did  :  at  the  saaie  time  she  felt  that  some  object 
was  secured  about  the  young  lady's  dress  :  it  was 
the  key — the  missing  key  of  the  haunted  apart- 
ment ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  proof  that  a  stealthy  visit 
thilber  had  been  intended  and  prearranged  in 
Miss  Barron's  mind  j  and  there  was  every  neces- 
sity for  such  proof,  inasmuch  as  it  was  totally  im- 
possible to  conceive  what  earthly  object  she  could 
have  in  adopting  such  a  course.  Not  for  the  mere 
childish  purpose  of  frightening  myself  and  Beda  : 
for  Sarah  Barron  was  too  sensible  and  too  intelli- 
gent— too  delicate  and  too  ladylike  in  her  habits, 
to  condescend  to  a  silly  trickery. 

"This  is  most  extraordmary,  Beda!"  I  whis- 
pered. 

"  Incomprehensible  1"  answered  the  faithful 
*'?|^fc-',  •"'Shi?  does  not  recover  !  Shall  I  go  and 
procure  othet^'yestoratives?" 

"  No — it  is  not  necessary.  Look  !  her  lips 
begin  to  waver  !— life  is  flaming  up  within  her  ! — 
Ah  !  her  eyelids  also  move  t" 

She  slowly  opened  her  eyes  :  beautiful  blue  eyes 
they  were — so  soft  in  their  expression  and  yet  so 
intelligent! — but  they  quickly  acquired  a  startled 
and  afiFrighted  look  as  they  evidently  recognised 
the  t^^o  countenances  over  which  their  regards 
travelled. 

"  Good  heavens.  Miss  Percy !"  she  murmured, 
"what  have  I  dono  ?  and  what  must  you  ihink?" 

She  burst  into  tears:  for  some  minutes  she  wept 
passionately—  she  moaned  and  sobbed  piteously 
— she  lamented  as  if  her  heart  were  about  to  break. 
Both  Beda  and  myself  were  as  much  affected  as 
astonished :  we  besought  her  to  tranquillize  her 
feelings  ;  and  I  said,  "  Explain  your  conduct.  Miss 
Barron :  and  doubtless  there  will  be  an  end  of  it 
—for  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  you  could  have 
done  or  meant  anything  serious !" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Percy !  ever  kind — ever  generous — 
ever  disposed  to  be  forgiving  !"  ejaculated  Sarah, 
seizing  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 
"  And  you  too,  Beda — you  are  doubtless  kind  of 
heart ! — for  it  is  impossible  that  you  could  have 
done  otherwise  than  take  the  best  of  examples  from 
the  best  of  mistresses !" 

"  What  can  you  mean.  Miss  Barron,"  I  asked, 
"  by  addressing  us  in  such  a  strain  ?  What  have 
you  to  implore  ?  what  have  you  to  plead  for  ?" 

She  threw  her  shuddering  glances  around  the 
haunted  room :  it  struck  me  that  they  lingered 
with  an  enhanced  and  peculiar  horror  upon  the 
cupboard,  the  door  of  which  stood  wide  open;  and 
then  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  re- 
mained motionless  as  a  statue  —  absorbed  in  a 
reverie  which  no  doubt  was  as  painful  as  it  was 
profound.  Thus,  lor  upwards  of  a  minute  a 
dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  chamber,— a  silence 
so  deep  that  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  that  silence  was  broken.  The 
rustling  sound  which  Beda  and  I  had  heard  on  the 
preceding  night,  was  revealed :  it  seemed  to  be 
passing  under  our  feet — rapid  as  a  whirlwind; 
and  then  it  closed  with  the  rattling  as  of  bones 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  cupboard.  The  ghastliest 
paleness  overspread  the  countenance  of  Sarah 
Barron:  she  started  wildly— her  looks  were  swept 
around — she  abruptly   wrung  her  hands  as  if  it 


wero  a  paroxysoi  of  frenzied,  madjijaiu)  '  grief 
that  seized  upon  her: — and  then  ^n  a  voice  which 
was  half  stifled,  yet  piercing,  she  cried,  "  My 
God !  the  very  vermin  make  sport  of  the  bones 
of  my  poor  child  !" 

And  then  consciousness  again  abandoned  her. 
But  Oh  !  what  revelation  was  this  for  Beda  and 
myself  !  Though  the  picture  required  filling  up 
with  details,  yet  it  seemed  all  in  a  moment  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind's  comprehension  a  perfect  ex- 
planation of  Sarah  Barron's  singular  conduct. 
Beda  flung  upon  me  a  look  which  was  full  of 
affright  and  horror;  and  I  whispered,  "Alas!  this 
poor  creature  has  doubtless  suffered  immensely— 
and  we  will  not  bo  hasty  in  judging  her!" 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before 
Sarah  Barron  was  again  brought  back  to  con- 
sciousness. She  then  threw  herself  at  my  feet, 
saying,  "1  beseech  and  implore  you.  Miss  Percy  — 
and  you  likeivise,  Beda — to  respect  the  fatal,  the 
terrible  secret  which  in  my  anguish  and  agony  I 
have  revealed  to  you  !  You  shall  know  all  to- 
morrow !  1  will  tell  you  everything— or  now  if 
you  insist  upon  it  !" 

"No,  no— I  insist  upon  nothing!"  I  said. 
"  But  tell  me — answer  me  only  one  question ! 
Do  you  know  of  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak — per- 
haps that  he  may  be  taken  for  an  apparition  if 
meeting  with  any  of  the  credulous  servants 
Are  you  privy,  I  ask,  to  the  stealthy  visits 
of  such  a  person  within  the  walls  of  this  man- 
sion ?" 

"  I !  No !  As  God  is  my  judge  I  know  nothing 
of  that  whereof  you  are  speaking !"  exclaimed 
Sarah.  "  Tell  me,  Miss  Percy — why  do  you  ask  ? 
What  has  made  you  ' 

"Nothing!  nothing!"  I  ejaculated.  "I  will 
explain  myself  to-morrow." 

"  Oa !  do  you  really  believe,"  inquired  Sarah, 
"  in  any  single  detail  of  all  those  things  which 
superstitious  terror  alleges " 

"No at  least  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say 

but    1   think    not.       However,   let   us   quit 

the  subject.  You  have  appealed  to  us,  Miss 
Barron " 

"  Let  me  assure  you.  Miss  Percy,"  she  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  from  her  knees,  whence  I  hud 
previously  been  vainly  attempting  to  raise  her; 
"  let  me  assure  you  that  mine  has  been  weakness 
and  not  guilt;  and  even  if  the  entire  tale  be 
known  to  the  world,  I  can  only  be  scorned  and 
shunned,  but  not  execrated  !" 

"Enough,  Miss  Barron!"  I  said,  now  address- 
ing her  in  the  kindest  possible  tone.  "  I  pledge 
myself  — and  Beda  will  join  me  in  the  vow— that 
we  will  wilfully  do  naught  to  injure  you;  and  so 
far  as  your  secret  may  be  safely  and  consistently 
kept " 

"  Nothing  more  is  needed  from  your  lips.  Miss 
Percy!"  interrupted  Sarah.  "  To-morroiv  you 
btiall  know  everything.  You  will  then  pity  me!  — 
you  will  scarcely  blame  me !  And  now  permit  me 
to  retire.      Ah !  I  perceive  that  the  key  is  in  your 

possession!      I  was  about    to    resiore  it it  was 

I  who  took  it  from  the  nail  where  it  hung  on  the 
landing— and  I  unlocked  this  door.  But  I  will 
tell  you  everything  to-morrow." 

The  poor  creature  spoke  with  difflcuUy :  she 
was  weighed  down  with  the  deepest  alfliction— sue 
seemed  completely  crushed  and  overwueloiod — she 
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scarcely  dared  look  Beda  or  myself  in  the  face. 
She  drew  the  muslin  ^vrapper  around  her  form ; 
and  bidding  us  "  Good  night,"  with  an  air  of 
perfect  humility,  she  stole  from  the  chamber. 

"  We  now  know,  Beda,"  I  said,  "  wliat  bones 
there  are  beneath  the  flooring  of  that  cupboard  ; 
and  we  will  pursue  our  researches  no  further. 
Look  the  door,  my  dear  girl — and  let  us  retire  to 
rest  again." 

We  laid  down  accordingly  ;  but  little  more  con- 
versation passed  between  us  ere  sleep  visited  our 
eyes — and  we  slumbered  on  undisturbed  till  the 
morning.  We  arose ;  and  as  we  were  performing 
our  toilets,  I  said  to  Beda,  "  It  is  evident  that  the 
hurricane-like  sound  which  so  much  startled  us,  is 
caused  by  the  rush  of  rats  under  the  flooring  or 
inside  the  wainscot  of  the  room ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  that  lofty  skylight  on  the  roof  of  the  ad- 
jacent chamber,  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  that 
sound — making  it  ascend  and  giving  it  the  effect 
of  something  invisible  sweeping  through  the  room. 
As  for  that  other  noise,  Beda,"  I  added,  in  a  lower 
and  more  solemn  voice,  "  the  confession  of  that 
unhappy  young  woinan  has  made  us  aware  what 
it  is.     The  less  we  speak  of  it  the  better  !" 

But  though  I  had  now  satisfactorily  accounted 
in  my  own  mind  for  the  sounds  which  ha^  at  first 
startled  me,  there  was  still  something  else  to  be 
explained  ;  and  this  was  the  presence  of  that 
cloaked  figure  which  I  had  seen  glide  forth  by 
the  glass  door  of  the  library,  or  at  least  disappear 
behind  the  screen  which  led  to  that  door.  How 
was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  knew  not :  but 
I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  put  faith  in  anything 
supernatural  at  a  moment  when  I  was  clearing  up 
othor  mysteries  by  natural  means. 

On  looking  from  the  window  of  the  haunted 
apartment,  I  perceived  that  the  flood  had  almost 
totally  disappeared,  at  least  in  that  direction  ;  and 
on  presently  leaving  the  chamber  and  peeping 
forth  from  other  windows,  as  well  as  making  in- 
quiries, I  ascertained  that  the  waters  had  subsided 
to  a  degree  which  opened  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  adjacent  parts.  The  guests  were 
accordingly  enabled  to  take  their  departure  after 
breakfast,  —  much  to  the  gratification  of  most  of 
them,  though  there  were  of  course  some  who  ap-  ] 
peared  to  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  hospi>  | 
talities  of  Tremaine  Hall.  I 

Miss  Barron  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  she  was  very  unwell. 
I  could  not  help  pitying  her  sincerely,  although  I 
now  knew  enough  of  her  antecedents  to  be  aware 
that  she  was  far  from  being  a  guiltless  creature  ; 
yet  still  I  commiserated  her,  end  I  would  not  for 
the  world  prove  the  cause  of  harrowing  her  soul 
■with  any  additional  or  unnecessary  tortures.  I  there- 
fore hastened  to  her  chamber  when  I  fancied  that 
1  should  find  her  alone  there ;  she  was  much  con. 
fused  and  distressed  on  beholding  me — but  I  at 
once  said  to  her,  "  I  do  not  come  to  seek  explana- 
tions from  your  lips  at  present.  Tranquillize  your 
mind — compose  your  feelings— and  endeavour  to 
cast  off  this  excitement  which  is  fevering  your 
blood.  You  shall  take  your  own  time  and  choose 
your  own  leisure  to  give  me  the  promised  explana- 
tions. Indeed,  it  will  suit  me  better  that  you 
should  postpone  them,  at  least  until  to-morrow; 
for  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  which 
compels  me  to  visit  Stafford  on  some  little  busi- 


ness. Let  me  hope  that  when  I  return  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  I  shall  find  you  in  a  more 
tranquil  and  comfortable  state  of  mind." 

Miss  Barron  wept :  she  pressed  my  hand,  in 
order  to  convey  her  gratitude  for  the  kind  words 
I  had  spoken ;  and  I  quitted  her  chamber. 

The  letter  I  had  received  was  from  the  woman 
whom  Beda  had  directed  at  Stafford  to  make  in- 
quiries concerning  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sturton. 
The  woman  to  whom  I  have  first  alluded,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  allotted  to  her  ;  and  I  was  now 
acquainted  with  the  abode  of  the  female  from 
whose  lips  I  was  to  receive  some  useful  if  not 
valuable  information, — that  is  to  say,  supposing 
reliance  couM  bo  placed  upon  the  representations 
made  to  me  by  Dame  Betty  in  London. 

It  was  merely  necessary  for  me  to  intimate  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine  that  I  wished  to  go  to  Staf- 
ford on  some  little  business  of  my  own,  in  order  to 
induce  them  at  once  to  place  one  of  their  equipages 
at  my  disposal.  I  should  observe  that  Charlotte 
and  Mrs.  Tremaine  had  inquired  how  I  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  haunted  room  ?  —  and  I  had 
assured  them  that  neither  Beda  nor  myself  had 
been  alarmed  by  anything  of  a  supernatural 
character. 

I  set  off  for  Stafford,  accompanied  by  Beda; 
and  as  the  distance  was  only  a  few  miles,  and  the 
carriage  was  drawn  by  a  splendid  pair  of  horses, 
the  journey  was  soon  accomplished.  We  repaired 
to  the  hotel  at  which  we  had  stopped  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Stafford;  and  we  lost  no  time  in  bending 
our  steps  towards  the  address  indicated  ia  the 
letter  which  I  had  received  that  morning.  As  we 
were  walking  through  the  streets  of  Stafford,  a 
recollection  struck  me. 

"  My  dear  Beda,"  I  said,  "  I  remember  full  well 
that  Dame  Betty  intimated  something  to  the  effect 
that  this  Mrs.  Sturton  bore  no  good  will  towards 

your  family " 

"And  I  recollect  likewise  that  you  told  me  this 
before.  Miss,"  answered  Beda.  "  It  was  because 
my  parents  restored  the  child  which  this  woman's 
parents  had  stolen.  Well,  there  is  no  necessity 
that  I  should  accompany  you ;  for  she  might  sus- 
pect who  I  am — or  she  may  have  even  heard  that 

I  am  in  your  service " 

"Yes— it  will  be  better  that  I  should  go  alone," 
I  observed.  "  Ah !  by  the  bye,  you  in  the  mean- 
time, my  dear  Beda,  can  go  and  remunerate  the 
woman  who  sent  us  the  information." 

We  accordingly  separated ;  and  I  pursued  my 
way  (which  I  ascertained  by  occasional  inquiry) 
towards  the  address  indicated  in  the  letter.  I  was 
not  long  in  reaching  a  miserable  street  in  the  very 
poorest  and  vilest  quarter  of  the  town;  and  of  all 
the  houses  in  that  street,  the  one  at  which  I  was 
about  to  call  was  the  very  worst.  A  horrible- 
looking  old  woman  was  standing  at  the  door,  gos- 
siping with  the  baker's  boy ;  and  she  dropped  an 
obsequious  curtsey  as  I  accosted  her.  I  asked  if 
a  female  bearing  the  name  of  Sturton  lived  in  that 
house  ?  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
the  old  hag,  shaking  her  head,  added,  "  Ah,  ma'am, 
she  is  very,  very  poor,  and  got  three  children.  I 
do  think  they  are  all  starving;   and  if  you  are 

come  to  assist  them " 

"  That  is  my  object,"  I  said,  cutting  short  the 
woman's  observations.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  show 
me  tae  room." 
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The  bouse  only  consisted  of  two  floors — it  was  a 
mere  cottage :  and  it  was  in  the  baclc  room  of  tlse 
upper  floor  that  I  found  the  object  of  my  search 
—the  woman  Sturton.  Good  heavens !  what  a 
spectacle  met  my  view !  A  wretched  creature, 
haggard  and  emaciated — with  three  miserable- 
looking  children,  more  than  half  naked,  squalid, 
lean,  with  famine  written  upon  their  counte- 
Dances, — a  room  utterly  denuded  of  furniture, 
with  some  straw  and  rags  on  the  floor, — this  was 
the  shocking  tableau  that  met  my  vision! 

The  appearance  of  a  well-dressed  lady  in  the 
(  abode  of  poverty,  naturally  excites  some  hopeful 
,'  idea  in  the  minds  of  its  wretched  inmates;  and 
thus  the  three  children  gave  vent  to  ejaculations 
of  joy — and  the  mother  hastening  forward,  said, 
"Oh,  ma'am!  if  you  are  come  to  assist  us,  God 
bless  you  !  for  we  are  starving !" 

The  tears  started  into  my  eyes :  I  was  almost 
choked  with  the  emotions  which  appeared  to  rise 
up  into  my  very  throat;  and  thus  I  could  not  im- 
mediately speak.  Such  a  picture  of  wretchedness 
— of  gaunt,  stark,  squalid,  hideous,  famine-stricken 
misery — had  never  before  met  my  eyes  ! — a  misery 
which  had  worn  oway  the  flesh  down  to  the  very 
bones — a  misery  which  showed  the  ribs  through 
the  skin  of  the  starving  children — a  misery  which 
gave  an  expression  of  wolfish  hunger  to  their 
countenances  ! 

"My  poor  woman,"  I  at  length  said,  "I  am 
ooaie  to  assist  you.  Have  you  heard  that  anybody 
was  inquiring  after  you  ?" 

"No,  ma'am.  But  who  are  you  that  you  take 
any  interest  in  such  poor  forlorn  wretches  as  we 
are  ?  Oh !  if  you  had  not  come,  this  very  day 
should  we  have  returned  to  the  workhouse !     Yes  ! 

■ we  were  there  once  before but  Oh,  the 

horrors  of  that  place !" 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  "you  shall  not  go  back  to 
the  workhouse— at  least  if  I  find  you  in  any  way 
worthy  of  the  relief  that  I  propose  to  ofiFer.  But 
no  more  for  the  present !  Here — take  this  money 
— procure  food  for  yourself  and  your  children — 
and  tell  me  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  can 
presently  render  yourself  decent  and  respectable 
ao  as  to  come  to  me  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  stay- 
ing?" 

I  placed  five  sovereigns  in  the  hands  of  the 
woman;  and  it  was  a  cry — almost  a  shriek  of  joy 
which  burst  forth  from  her  lips  when  she  beheld 
the  gold.  The  threa  childrea  instinctively  fell 
upon  their  knees;  and  altogether  the  spectaole 
was  a  most  affecting  one.  But,  to  be  brief,  Mrs. 
Sturton  informed  me  that  she  had  some  decent 
apparel,  which  she  could  presently  redeem  from 
the  pawnbroking  establishment  where  it  was 
pledged,  and  that  she  would  be  with  me  in  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  hotel. 

I  quitted  the  house  ;  and  I  was  slowly  retracing 
my  way  towards  the  hotel — mournfully  reflecting 
upon  the  scene  of  ineffable  misery  which  I  had 
been  contemplating — when  I  suddenly  heard  my 
name  mentioned  by  an  individual  who  stopped 
short  as  I  was  about  to  pass  him  when  turning 
the  angle  of  a  street. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Percy  1"  he  ejaculated  :  "  is  it  pos. 
sible  that  I  behold  you  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ?" 

I  at  once  recognised  him  :  it  was  Viscount  Ea- 
venscliffe  who  had  thus  stopped  abort  on  beholding 


me.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  we  had  furuacrrly 
met  at  Willowbridge,  on  the  melancholy  occasion 
when  his  brother  Lord  Frederick  committed  sui- 
cide in  80  dreadful  and  extraordinary  a  manner. 
That  was  precisely  six  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  which  I  am  now  writing  ;  and  the  Viscount 
was  still  in  mourning.  I  have  on  a  former  occa- 
sion observed  that  he  was  by  no  means  good- 
looking — that  he  was  short  in  stature  and  of  in- 
significant personal  appearance— but  that  he  habi> 
tually  had  an  air  of  cold  insolent  hauteur,  with  a 
tinge  of  coxcombry  in  his  manner — and  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  using  a  quizzing-glass,  which  he 
would  keep  for  some  minutes  at  a  time  stuck  in 
the  socket  of  his  eye.  Towards  me  he  was  how- 
ever now  most  courteous  and  polite  ;  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  the  closing  scene  at  Willowbridge 
bad  humiliated  him  and  had  almost  brought  him 
to  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  Juliet  and  myself, 
when  he  found  how  completely  the  honour  of  his 
deceased  brother's  name  was  in  our  keeping. 

"  And  is  it  indeed  possible,"  he  repeated,  after  I 
had  returned  his  salutation,  "  that  I  meet  you, 
Miss  Percy,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  ?" 

"  And  wherefore,"  I  asked,  vrith  a  smile, "  should 
I  not  have  business  at  Stafford  as  well  as  other 
people  ?  But  my  visit  hither  is  merely  a  flying 
one  :  I  am  staying  in  the  neighbourhood In- 
deed I  believe  that  the  family  is  somowhat  con- 
nected with  your  own " 

"  Ah !  do  you  mean  the  Tremaines  ?"  ejacu- 
lated the  Viscount. 

"  Yes— I  am  staying  at  Tremaine  Hall,"  was 
my  rejoinder. 

"  And  a  beautiful  place  it  is,"  resumed  Viscount 
Eavenscliffe.  "  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  our 
family-seat  of  Carshalton  is  only  about  thirty 
miles  from  here — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emble- 
don  ?" 

"  I  knew  that  your  family's  country-seat,  my 
lord,  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  inasmuch  as 
Staffordshire  and  TVarwickshire  join  :  but  I  was 
not  aware  it  was  quite  so  near  as  I  now  learn 
it  to  be." 

"  And  80  the  Tremaines  have  returned  to  "their 
own  ancestral  home  ?"  ejaculated  the  Viscount. 
"Ah!  what  disputes,  quarrellings,  and  lawsuits 
has  that  family  seen  in  its  time  !  And  our's  like- 
wise— and  the  Wakefields  also " 

"  The  "Wakefields  ?"  I  ejaculated,  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  sudden  mentioning  of  the  name. 

"  Ob,  yes,"  answered  the  Viscount :  "  the  Tre- 
maines, the  Eivenscliffes,  and  the  "Wakefielda  were 
all  more  or  less  connected  some  half-century  or 
century  ago.  But  relationship  dies  out,  as  it 
were " 

"  What  Wakefields  were  those  to  whom  you 
allude  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  really  can  scarcely  tell  you.  Miss  Percy," 
replied  the  Viscount :  "  many  long  years  have 
passed  since  the  Wakefields  have  been  enabled  to 
claim  any  kinship  with  us,  or  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  in  Lodge's  Peerage  as  being  connected 
with  even  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Car- 
shalton family.  But  I  have  heard  that  there  was 
a  time  when  all  three  families — the  Tremaines, 
the  Wakefields,  and  the  Eivenscliffes— were  at 
loggerheads  to  dispute  the  Carshalton  peerage  ; 
and  then,  as  this  point  could  be  no  longer  ques- 
tioned, the   grounds  of  the  quarrel  were  shitted. 
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•od  liti^ratioa  was  carried  oa  in  reference  to  the 
Carshalton  estates.  Well,  then  the  Eavensc'.iffes 
brought  counter-suits  against  the  Tremaines  and 
claimed  the  Tremaine  estates  :  and  thus  there  was 
the  most  singular  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  costly  legal  entanglements  that  ever  the 
vrorld  beheld.  It  was  no  doubt  a  fine  game  for 
tho  lawyers,  but  a  ruinous  one  for  the  litigants." 

"And  what  became  of  the  Wakefields,"  I  asked, 
"  in  the  midst  of  all  these  legal  conflicts  and  em- 
broilments P" 

"  Oh,  they  were  routed  in  every  sense  —  they 
were  extirpated — they  died  out  of  existence — and 
I  believe  the  family  has  long  been  extinct.  Ah ! 
by  the  bye,  if  I  recollect  right,  I  have  heard  that 
•ome  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  man  who  put  himself  forward  as  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Wakefields  of  Warwick- 
thire,  as  the  family  was  really  entitled  to  be  called 
a  century  or  two  ago :  but  the  fellow  was  a  mere 
impostor " 

"  Do  you  recollect  any.  of  the  circumstances  of 
bis  claim,  my  lord  ?"  I  inquired,  with  an  air  as  if 
I  was  merely  sustaining  a  conversation  and  had  no 
ulterior  object  in  view. 

"  I  have  beard  my  father  speak  of  the  subject," 
replied  Viscount  Ravenscliffe ;  "but  I  really  have 
taken  little  note  of  what  he  has  said — for  no  one 
has  of  late  years  ventured  to  breathe  even  so  much 
as  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  Carshalton  peerage 
end  estates  are  not  vested  in  the  right  family.  I 
think  however  that  I  have  beard  of  this  Gerald 

Wakefield Yes,   to  be  sure  !  I  recollect  now  ! 

bis  name  was  Gerald ! — and  I  believe  that  he  was 
some  needy  adventurer  who  thought  probably  to 
extort  money  from  my  father.  But  be  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  was  heard  of  no  more." 

"  And  thus,"  I  observed,  "  the  three  families 
were  almost  immemorially  at  legal  warfare  F" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  Viscount:  "and  a 
mint  of  money  must  have  been  expended  in  their 
insane  quarrels.  You  must  understand — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  really  take  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  Percy " 

"Oh!  being  intimate  with  the  Tremaines,"  I 
interjected,  "  and  having  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  your  family,  my  lord,  I  am  of 
course  interested  in  the  subject— as  a  matter  of 
passing  conversation." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  few  more  parti- 
culars," resumed  the  Viscount, — "  though  I  tell 
you  candidly  I  am  by  no  means  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  these  quarrellings  and  squabblings, 
which  always  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  web  most 
difficult  to  unravel.  But  there  was  a  period — some 
two  centuries  ago  perhaps— when  the  titles  of 
Carshulton  and  Eavenscliffe  were  separated,  and  a 
Tremaine  bore  the  title  of  Carshalton.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  baronetcy  in  the  Tremaine  family, 
which  somehow  or  another  became  extinct,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how; — and  the  Wakefields  were  baro- 
nets also  a  century  and  a  half  ago " 

"  Indeed  !"  I  ejaculated,  more  and  more  sur- 
prised at  everything  I  heard  in  reference  to  the 
Wakefields.     "  Then  these  titles  have  been  lost  ?" 

"  The  Baronetcy  of  Wakefield  is  extinct— yes, 
and  likewise  that  which  was  in  the  Tremaine 
family,"  answered  the  Viscount :  "  but  as  for  the 
two  titles  of  nobility,  they  have  for  a  long  time 
past  been  entirely  in  my  own  family.     Thus  my 


father  is  tho  Earl  of  Carshalton  ;  and  the  second 
title  is  that  of  Viscount  IlavousoliSFe— as  I  need 
scarcely  inform  you,  Miss  Percy,"  added  the  noble- 
man with  a  smile. 

"It  is  singular,"  I  observed,  "that  Inever  onco 
heard  your  deceased  brother  Lord  Frederick  speak 
of  these  subjects— no  not  even  the  one  of  the  lutest 
date — such,  for  instance,  as  the  claims  of  Gerald 
Wakefield " 

"  They  are  not  within  the  personal  recollection 
of  tho  younger  branches  of  our  family,"  rejoined 
the  Viscount.  "Indeed  my  father  himself  gets  into 
a  complete  fog  if  attempting  to  explain  how  in  hia 
own  earlier  years  he  had  to  litigate  with  Squire 
Tremaine  ;  and  if  he  only  goes  farther  back  to  un- 
ravel the  legal  feuds,  claims,  pretensions,  counter- 
claims, and  counter-pretensions,  of  the  Tremaines, 
the  Wakefields,  and  the  Kavensclifies,  he  fioda 
himself  so  utterly  bewildered  that  he  always  gives 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  My  brother  never  troubled 
himself  on  the  point;  and  I  myself,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  know  very  littlo  about  it." 

I  now  made  a  movement  as  if  about  to  take 
leave  of  the  Viscount  and  pass  on,  when  he  said 
to  me  in  a  serious  tone  and  with  a  eiguificant 
look,  "I  am  not  unmindful.  Miss  Percy,  of  the 
secrecy  which  you  have  so  generously  maintained 
relative  to  the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
were  so  closely  connected  with  my  unfortunate 
brother.  I  should  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling 
on  you  at  Tremaine  Hall ;  but  for  years  the  two 
families  have  been  at  variance." 

"  And  you,  therefore,  my  lord,  have  perhaps 
never  set  foot  in  Tremaine  Hall  ?"  I  said.  "  It  is 
a  handsome  and  interesting  country-seat " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  been  in  it.  Miss  Percy,"  in- 
terjected the  Viscount.  "  I  had  the  curiosity  some 
time  ago  to  visit  the  mansion :  but  it  was  when 
the  Tremaines  were  abroad — and  therefore  pray 
do  not  mention  the  circumstance  in  their  hear 
ing." 

"  No,  I  certainly  would  not  do  so,"  I  answered  : 
and  takir^  leave  of  the  Viscount,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

Beda  was  already  there, — she  having  speedily 
acquitted  herself  of  the  task  which  I  had  assigned 
her  while  I  went  and  sought  out  Mrs.  Sturton  at 
her  miserable  abode.  I  told  Beda  all  that  had 
just  taken  place  with  Viscount  B.avenscliire :  she 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention 
— and  when  I  had  finished  speaking,  she  asked, 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  this,  dear  Miss  ?" 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  I  replied,  "that  the  Gerald 
Wakefield  to  whom  Viscount  Ravenscliffe  just  now 
alluded,  will  prove  to  be  the  one  of  whom  Dame 
Betty  spoke— most  probably  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wakefield's  father.  But  we  shall  see, 
Beda!  For  myself  I  am  determined  to  subdue  tho 
spirit  of  conjecture  as  much  as  possible,  and  not 
abandon  myself  to  dreams  or  ideas  on  Mr.  Henry's 
behalf,  which  may  perhaps  be  disappointed.  Be- 
sides, I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  though  I  shall 
of  course  push  this  investigation  to  the  very  ut- 
most, I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  result  in 
any  advantage  to  Mr.  Henry." 
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CHAPTEE  CXXII. 

ME8.  STDBTON'S   EXPIANAXIOSS. 

."PUNCXITAX  to  the  appointment  which  8he  had 
made,  Mrs.  Sturtoa  canoe  to  the  hotel  a  couple  of 
hours  after  I  had  left  her  at  her  own  wretched 
abode ;  and  her  appearance  was  now  indeed  much 
changed.  She  was  of  course  still  thin,  pale, 
emaciated,  and  sickly-looking :  but  she  was  clean 
and  respectable— she  wore  decent  raiment— and 
there  was  an  expression  of  hope,  and  thankfulness, 
and  even  joy  upon  her  countenance.  She  seemed 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age— though  I  presently 
learnt  that  she  was  really  not  more  than  five-and- 
thirty.  She  was  of  gipsy  origin,  and  for  more 
than  half  her  life  she  had  dwelt  with  her  tribe  in 
the  true  gipsy  fashion,— until  she  bad  married  out 
of  that  tribe,  as  I  learnt  from  Dame  Betty,  Her 
husband  had  been  a  hawker  of  Slieffield  and  Bir- 
mingham goods:  he  did  a  good  business,  and  main- 
tained his  wife  and  family  in  comparative  comfort 
and  respectability,  until  his  death  which  happened 
suddenly.  The  woman  endeavoured  to  carry  on 
the  business — but  she  failed :  then  her  husband's 
relatives  set  her  up  in  a  little  shop  in  Stafford — but 
here  she  still  experienced  a  complete  want  of  suc- 
cess, so  that  she  sank  down  into  poverty.  Her 
friends  died  off  or  went  elsewhere— and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  her  existence  had  been  of 
the  most  wretched  description. 

When  she  came  to  me  at  the  hotel,  I  received 
her  alone  in  my  sitting-room  ;  for  I  thought  it 
better  that  Beda  shouli  not  be  present.  I  told 
her  who  I  was — what  I  had  heard  from  Dame 
Betty  in  London — and  wherefore  I  had  now 
sought  her  in  Stafford.  I  told  her  likewise  that 
I  had  a  cousin  named  Henry  "Wakefield,  who  had 
gone  to  America:  and  when  I  had  given  all  these 
particulars,  I  said,  "  Now  tell  me  what  you  have 
to  impart ;  and  whether  it  be  serviceable  or  other- 
wise, you  shall  be  rewarded.  But  of  course  your 
recompense  will  ultimately  prove  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  information  itself." 

"  You  already  know,  Miss,"  said  the  woman, 
"that  I  was  a  wandering  gipsy  living  with  my 
parents  ;  and  our  tribe  chiefly  frequented  these 
midland  counties.     What  I  am  now  going  to  tell 

you  happened  about  twenty-two  years  ago •" 

"  I  will  take  down  memoranda  of  what  you 
narrate,"  I  said  ;  for  I  had  writing  materials 
before  me.     "Twenty-two  years  ago  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss,"  resumed  Mrs.  Sturton.  "I  was 
then  a  mere  girl  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  ; 
but  I  recollect  the  circumstances  well — and  I 
afterwards  heard  my  parents  speak  of  them  very 
frequently.  We  were  in  Warwickshire  at  the 
time  ;  and  we  were  encamped  close  by  Embledon. 
One  evening  an  elderly  gentleman,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  came  and  took  my  father 
on  one  side ;  and  they  spoke  for  a  considerable 
time  together.  The  gentleman  gave  my  father 
money,  and  went  away.  I  presently  heard  all 
about  the  matter— for  I  listened  while  my  father 
told  my  mother :  indee-i  he  spoke  freely  and 
openly  in  my  presence.     He  said  that  the  gentle- 

tnan  was  a  Mr.  Wakefield " 

"  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  i"  I  in- 
quired. 


"  Oh,  ves,  Miss  !"  answered  Mrs.  Sturton.  "  It 
was  Gerald." 

"  I  thought  80,"  I  said.  "  And  now  pro- 
ceed." 

"  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Gerald  Wakefield  had 
persuaded  and  bribed  my  father  to  seize  and  carry 
off  the  younger  child  of  Lord  and  Lady  Carsh'alton, 
whose  country-seat  was  at  no  great  distance. 
This  child  was  then  about  a  twelvemonth  old,  or 
barely  so  much  ;  and  his  nurse  was  accustomed  to 
take  out  the  babe  every  day  in  the  park  when  the 
weather  was  fine.  The  child  was  stolen  accord- 
ingly, and  in  a  manner  which  plunged  the  Car- 
shalton  family  into  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to 
what  its  fate  could  be.  The  nurse  placed  the 
child,  enveloped  in  a    sbawl,   upon  a  shady  bank 

for  the    infant   was    fast    asleep — while    she 

strayed  to  a  little  distance  to  gather  primroses  and 
violets,  it  being  in  the  Spring  season.  Then  my 
mother,  who  had  been  upon  the  watch,  crept  to- 
wards the  place  and  bore  away  the  child,  unper- 
ceived  by  its  nurse.  Have  you  taken  down  all 
these  particulars,  Miss  Percy  ?" 

"  I  have  made  incmoranda  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,"  I  answered.     "  Proceed." 

"  I  am  now  about  to  begin  what  may  at  first 
seem  to  be  quite  a  different  story,"  said  Mrs. 
Sturton;  "  but  you  will  soon  find.  Miss,  how  it 
will  all  fit  in  along  with  the  rest.  There  was  a 
gipsy  family  of  the  n*me  of  Eobinson,  that  fre- 
quented the  same  midland  counties  as  we  did  ;  but 
for  some  reason  or  another  there  was  a  jealousy 
betwixt  our  family  and  the  Eobinsons.  Well, 
Miss,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Gerald  Wakefield  went 
to  the  Eobinsons  just  about  the  same  time  that  ha 
came  and  sought  out  my  father  ;  and  he  proposed 
something  to  the  man  Eobinson.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  that  be  should  engage  the  assistance  of 
some  of  his  confederates  for  the  purpose  of  way- 
laying a  postchaise  which  was  expected  to  pass 
along  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Carshalton  at 
a  particular  hour  in  the  evening.  The  occupants 
of  that  postchaise  would  prove  to  be  a  gentleman 
and  a  boy ;  and  both  were  to  be  murdered  on  the 
spot  !" 

"  Good  heavens !  can  this  be  possible  P"  I  ejacu- 
lated. 

"I  am  telling  you,  Miss,  all  I  have  heard  and 
all  I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Sturton.  "  I  have  no 
other  means  of  convincing  you  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  It  may  seem  incredible — but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  on  that  account." 

"  And  who  were  that  gentleman  and  that  boy," 
I  asked,  my  blood  running  cold  at  the  time,  "  who 
were  thus  to  be  intercepted  and  brutally  mur- 
dered ?" 

"The  gentleman — or  rather  nobleman,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sturton,  "  was  none  other  than  the  Earl  of 
Carshalton  himself;  and  the  boy  was  his  elder  son, 
the  Viscount  Eavenscliffe,  then  about  five  years  of 
age." 

"And  Mr.  Gerald  Wakefield  was  monster 
enough,"  I  exclaimed,  "  to  plan  these  tremendous 
crimes?  God  grant,"  I  mentally  added,  "that  he 
may,  after  all,  prove  not  to  be  a  relation  of  my 
dear  cousin  Henry :" 

"  Yes — he  planned  these  crimes,"  answered  Mrs. 
Sturton;  "and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
he  employed  my  parents  to  carry  off'  the  infant 
Frederick  Eavenscliffe,  it  was  with  the  intention 
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that  this  child  should  be  made  away  with  in  case  |      "  You  need  offer  no  excuses,"  I  interrupted  her, 


the  other  and  greater  crime  succeeded." 

"And  how  did  it  fail?"  I  asked.  "Were  the 
Bobicsons  too  well  principled  to  listen  to  such 
hideous  and  demoniac  proposals  P" 

"  Either  it  was  this,"  responded  Mrs.  Sturton ; 
"or  else  it  was  on  account  of  the  spite  they  had 
against  us — so  that  they  would  rather  resign  all 
chance  of  emolument  for  themselves,  thair  allow 


I  as  I  took  the  packet  and  placed  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore  me :  and  then  I  asked,  "How  came  it  in  your 
possession  ?" 

"  I  must  finish  the  narrative.  Miss,  which  I 
have  previously  been  telling  you,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Sturton.  "When  Mr.  Gerald  "Wakefield  found 
out  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Rubinsous, 
he  was  like   a  madman.     He  did  not   blame  my 


my  parents  to  remain  in  a  position  to  reap  a  fine  parents  for  any  neglect  on  their  part  in  losing 
reward."  i  the  child  after  liaving  stolen  it ;    because,  in  truth, 

"Rest  assured,"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  indig-  ;  the  possession  of  that  child  for  any  purpose  what- 
nantly,  "  the  natural  good  feelings  of  those  ^  soever  was  useless  so  long  as  the  father  and  elder 
!Eobinsons  nredominated  above  every  such  petty  brother  remained  alive.  Therefore,  even  if  the 
vindictive  personal  feeling  as  this  to  which  you  infant  Frederick  had  Tiot  been  so  taken  by  the 
have  been  alluding.  But  no  matter !  Proceed —  '  Robinsons,  he  would  have  been  restored  all  the 
and  tell  the  tale  in  your  own  way."  ■  same,   for  the  reasons  1  have  just  stated.       Mr. 

"  The  Robinsons  pretended  to  fall  into  Mr.  Wakefield  had  concealed  himself  in  a  hut  midway 
Gerald  Wakefield's  views:  but  they  acted  in  quite  between  Embledon  and  Birmingham;  it  was  at 
a  different  manner.  The  postchaise  which  was  that  time  in  the  possession  of  some  old  gipsy 
bearing  the  Earl  and  his  son  from  Birmingham  to     women — it  has  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that 

Carshalton,    passed    along    the   road    unmolested:    very  Dame  Betty  of  whom  you  have  spoken " 

and  that  same  night  the  infant  was  stolen  from  I  "  Au  !"  I 'ejaculated;  "1  know  that  cottage! 
the  keeping  of   my  parents.     I  need  scarcely  tell  ]  Yes — 1  have  beeu  there!  But  proceed.   Mr.  Wake- 

you.  Miss  Percy,  that    it    was    the  Robinsons  who    Ixeld,  you  say,  was  concealing  himself  there " 

thus  got  possession  of  the  child — the  little  Frede-  "  And  when  he  learnt  the  failure  of  his  plans, 
rick  Ravenscliffe;  and  he  was  forthwith  restored  •  he  was  either  seized  with  a  sudden  and  fatal  ill- 
to  his  parents.  The  Robinsons  were  well  re- ]  ness,"  continued  Mrs.  Sturton;  "or  else  he  took 
warded:  it  was  even  saii  they  received  a  pension  poison — I  cannot  tell  you  which.  Ho.vever,  he 
from  the  Earl  of  Carshalton   until   their  deaths, —    died.     My  lather   was  with  him   in  his  last  mo- 


but  how  true  this  may  be  I  do  not  know.  They 
did  not  however  breathe  a  syllable  calculated  to 
betray  either  my  parents  or  Mr.  Wakefield. 
GKpsies  never  turn  round  upon  each  other — no, 
not  even  those  between  whom  a  feud  is  raging; 
and    thus  I  daresay  that   the   Earl  of   CarshaltoH 


ments;  and — and " 

"I  understand  you,"  I  observed,  seeing  that  the 
woman  hesitated.  "  Your  father  took  possession 
of  everything  he  found  about  the  person  of  the 
accomplished  villain,  and  perhaps  suicide,  Wake- 
field ? —  and  thus  was  it  that  those  papers  fell  into 


never  suspected  for   what    purpose    his  infant  had  ,  your  father's  hands  ?" 
been  carried  off,  nor   how  Gerald  Wakefield  had         "  Your  conjectures  are  correct,  Miss  Perov,"  re- 
been  ramifying  such  a  tremendous  plot."  plied  the  woman  ;  "  and  1  may  add  that  as  Wake- 

"And  what  were  Gerald  Wakefield's  motives  in  field  died  so  suddenly,  the  old  gipsy-women  in  the 
forming  such  an  atrocious  design  ?"  I  inquired.  !  house  were  afraid  that  tbey  might  be  accused  of 
"  But  1  need  scarcely  ask  ! — for  the  whole  matter  '  foul  play  with  regard  to  him;  so  that  he  was 
speaks  for  itself.  He  considered  himself  entitled  j  buried  quite  secretly  in  the  little  garden  behind 
to  the  earldom  and  estates  of  Carshalton  in  the  j  the  cottage.  As  for  those  papers,"  continued  Mrs. 
event  of  the  Earl  and  his  two  sons  being  put  out  |  Sturton,  "they  proved  to  be  valueless  to  my 
of  existence  ?"  |  father ;    and  they    afforded  no   indication  of  any 

"  There  could  be  no  doubt.  Miss  Percy,"  replied  relatives  that  Mr.  Wakefield  might  have  possessea. 
Mrs.  Sturton,  "that  in  such  a  case  he  would  have  j  My  father  would  have  destroyed  them;  but  my 
been  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Carshalton.  \  mother  considered  it  better  to  keep  them  in  case 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  in  former  i  by  any  accident  they  should  ever  prove  of  the 
times  had  litigated  the  possession  of  the  honours  [  slightest  use  to  any  person,  and  thus  become  the 
and  property  with  the  then  holders  thereof:  in  '  source  of  reward  to  us  for  giving  them  up.  I 
short,  I  often  heard  m^  father  say  that  there  have  kept  them  with  the  same  hope  since  my 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Wako- I  parcnta'   death:  —  through    all    my    misery   and 


field  towards  the  Carshalton,  or  Ravenscli 
family.  But  all  these  points  might  be  perhaps 
cleared  up,  if  it  were  worth  while,  by  means  of  the 
papers        ■ " 

"  What  papers  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  The  papers.  Miss,  1  am  about  to  place  in  your 
hands,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Sturton :  "  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  take  possession  of 
them." 

At  the  same  time  she  produced  a  small  brown- 
paper  parcel,  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  string  and 
sealed  with  wax.  It  was  dirty  and  greasy:  and 
the  woman  said,  "  I  am  really  almost  ashaaied  to 
bring  it  to  you  in  this  state,  Miss  Percy  :  but  I 
came  away  in  a  hurry  to  keep  my  appointment 
with  you " 


poverty  have  I  kept  them — and  now,  Miss  Percy, 
1  have  given  the  packet  into  your  hands." 

"And  can  you  form  an  idea,"  I  asked,  "whether 
this  Mr.  Gerald  Wakefield  was  really  any  relation 
to  Mr.  James  Wauefield,  who  many  years  ago  died 
in  insolvent  circumstances  at  Sheffield  ?" 

"  1  have  no  positive  means  ot  making  any  as- 
sertion on  the  point,  Miss,"  replied  the  woman. 
"But  still " 

"  Dame  Betty  told  me,"  I  interrupted  her,  "  that 
when  she  saw  you  some  time  ago,  you  made  use 
of  an  expression,  to  the  effect  that  if  you  could 
only  find  the  Wakefields  of  Sheffield  you  should 
not  be  so  badly  off  as  you  were." 

"  1  will  explain  this  observation  on  my  part," 
said  Mrs.  Sturton.     "It  was  about  two  years  ago 
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that  I  happened  to  hear  from  some  old  factory- 
operative  that  a  long  time  back  be  had  worked  for 
a  Mr.  Wakefield  at  Sheffield,  and  that  this  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  supposed  to  have  been  descended 
from  some  younger  branch  of  the  great  Wakefielda 
of  Warwickshire.  The  operative  further  told  me 
that  the  Mr.  Wakefield  to  whom  be  alluded  was 
dead,  but  that  he  had  left  a  family  behind.  I 
went  to  Sheffield ;  and  there  I  learnt  that  Mrs. 
Wakefield  and  her  eon  had  moved  to  Paisley.  I 
could  not  journey  to  Paisley  —  I  had  not  the 
means;  but  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  shortly 
after  going  to  that  town— and  I  got  him  to  make 
inquiries.  In  process  of  time  I  learnt  that  Mrs. 
Wakefield  was  dead  and  her  son  had  gone  abroad 
to  some  foreign  land.  Now  you  understand.  Miss 
Percy,  why  I  said  to  Dame  Betty  that  if  I  could 
only  find  the  Wakefields  of  Sheffield  I  might  be 
enabled  to  do  some  good  for  myself:  for  I  have 
always  entertained  the  hope  that  some  day  or 
another  these  papers  might  be  purchased  from  my 

hands  by  a  member  of  the  Wakefield  family 

thought  certainly  do  not  see  how  the  possession  of 
them  can  prove  of  any  material  benefit  under 
existing  circumstances.  Por  there  is  the  Earl  of 
Carshalton — and  there  is  the  Viscount — and  he 
may  marry  and  have  children " 

"  And  more  than  that,"  I  added,  "  the  Wake- 
field claims  may  be  really  valueless,  even  if  it 
should  transpire  after  all  that  my  cousin  Henry 
is  actually  the  lineal  representative  of  the  great 
Wakefields  of  Warwickshire.  But  no  matter.  I 
accept  these  papers  from  your  hand.  If  they  in 
any  way  regard  my  cousin  Henry,  he  will  of  course 
keep  possession  of  them :  if  they  do  not  regard 
him,  they  shall  be  restored  to  you.  And  now  let 
me  ask  in  which  manner  I  can  best  serve  you  P 
You  have  failed  in  business: — is  it  worth  while  to 
sot  you  up  in  it  again?  You  best  know  your  own 
capacities." 

Tears  were  running  down  the  woman's  cheeks 
as  she  faltered  forth  her  thanks ;  and  then  she 
said,  "  I  know  why  I  failed  before,  Miss  Percy.  It 
was  because  my  own  expenses  were  too  great. 
But  adversity  has  taught  me  terrible  lessons;  and 
rest  assured  that  if  I  had  an  opportunity  I  should 
profit  by  them.  A  very  few  pounds  would  suffice 
to  set  me  up  in  a  little  business  which  would 
enable  me  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  my 
children  and  myself." 

"  How  large  a  sum  ?"  I  inquired. 

Mrs.  Sturton  hesitated  :  then  she  fumbled  in 
her  pocket — she  drew  forth  a  piece  of  a  newspaper 
— and  at  length  she  said,  "  This  paper  enveloped 
some  little  article  which  through  your  bounty. 
Miss  Percy,  I  was  able  just  now  to  purchase.  It 
is  a  piece  of  yesterday's  local  journal — and  there  is 
an  advertisement  that  happened  to  meet  my  eye. 
It  is  a  small  business  to  be  disposed  of — I  know  it 

well But  Ah!    fifty  pounds!    'tis  a  very  great 

deal  of  money !" 

"Come  to  me  in  an  hour,"  I  said;  "  and  we 
will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  Kemember,  I  do  not 
at  all  promise  you  that  I  shall  advance  this  amount : 
but  I  shall  think  over  it." 

"  And  whether  you  do  or  not,  Miss  Percy,"  re- 
plied  the  woman,  "  heaven  bless  you  for  what  you 
have  already  done  for  me  !" 

She  then  took  her  temporary  leave  of  me  ;  ond 
so  60on  as  she  had  departed,  I  summoned  Boda,  to 


whom  I  communicated  all  that  I  had  heard.  I 
then  opened  the  packet  which  Mrs.  Sturton  had 
left  behind  her ;  and  I  found  that  it  contained  a 
number  of  papers,  most  of  them  soiled  and  greasy 
— some  of  them  torn — but  all  in  a  legible  condi- 
tion. They  consisted  of  memoranda  indicative  of 
where  genealogies  were  to  be  traced  and  title-deeds 
to  be  consulted — of  how  research  was  to  be  made 
in  such-and-such  volumes  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  such-and-such  wills  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
in  Buch-and'such  records  at  the  Herald's  Office. 
Then  too,  there  were  marriage  and  baptismal  cer- 
tificates ;  and  there  were  copies  of  pedigrees  ; 
and  there  were  notes  indicative  of  the  particular 
newspapers  in  which  advertisements  had  at  certain 
times  appeared  for  special  objects,  all  connected 
with  the  great  Wakefield  lawsuits  of  by-gone 
times.  There  were  likewise  memoranda  of  the 
diiFerent  suits  which  had  been  so  brought,  and  the 
journals  in  which  reports  were  to  be  found  of  the 
arguments  adduced  in  the  pleadings,  and  the 
judgments  rendered  in  the  Chancery  Courts  or  the 
Judicial  Committee  o(  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
papers  showed  that  they  had  belonged  to  Gerald 
Wakefield :  but  there  was  no  mention  of  any 
younger  brother.  And  what  was  more  extraor- 
dinary,  there  were  no  certificates,  allusions,  or 
memoranda,  to  connect  this  Gerald  himself  with 
the  Wakefield  family  of  Warwickshire.  There- 
fore, not  merely  was  everything  still  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  iny  cousin  Harry  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  family — but  it  was  equally  un- 
certain whether  the  documents  now  in  my  posses- 
sion would  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  any  human 
being  at  all. 

"Nevertheless,  Beda,"  I  said,  "the  woman  has 
given  them  up  readily  and  of  her  own  accord- 
spontaneously  and  unasked  ;  and  I  will  give  her 
the  recompense  which  I  contemplated  when  I 
bade  her  return  in  an  hour.  Go  and  make  proper 
inquiries  relative  to  the  shop  indicated  in  the  ad- 
vertisement." 

While  Beda  was  absent  upon  her  errand,  I  re- 
flected upon  everything  which  had  this  day  come 
to  my  knowledge ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  it 
be  worth  while  at  all  to  pursue  the  investigation, 
there  are  two  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  as  pre- 
liminaries. One  is  to  ascertain  whether  my  de- 
ceased uncle  James  Wakefield  of  Sheffield  had  an 
elder  brother  named  Gerald  ;  and  if  so,  the  other 
preliminary  is  to  discover  whether  they  could  claim 
connexion  with  the  family  that  was  evidently  once 
so  great  and  important  in  Warwickshire.  Now, 
who  in  the  absence  of  my  father  and  cousin  can 
satisfy  me  on  the  first  point  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  name  of  Mr.  Parks  flashed 
to  my  memory  ;  and  I  at  once  penned  the  follow- 
ing letter  : — 

"  Stafford.  December  28, 1843. 
"  My  dear  Jane, 
"  Circumstances  have  transpired  which  enable 
you  to  render  mo  a  service — or  at  least  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  procure  information 
on  a  point  where  it  is  very  desirable.  You  know 
that  I  had  an  uncle  named  James  Wakefield,  who 
was  a  manufacturer  in  a  small  way  of  business  at 
Sheffield,  and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  many 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes. 
Can  you  learn  for  me  whether  this  uncle  of  mine 
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possessed  a  brother  ? — and  if  so,  what  the  brother's 
Chri!^tian  name  maj  have  been  P  And  supposing 
that  you  should  find  that  there  was  such  a  brother, 
would  jou  also  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  he 
ever  claimed  to  be  the  lineal  representative  of  a 
great  familv  of  the  name  of  Wakefield  which  was 
famous  in  Warwickshire  a  century  ago  ? 

"  Though  1  direct  this  letter  from  Stafford,  yet 
you  must  send  your  answer  to  me  at  Tremaiue 
Hall.  Your  friends  there  are  all  in  good  health  ; 
and  Charlotte  was  speaking  most  kindly  concern- 
ing you  this  very  morning. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Ellen  Peecx. 

"  Miss  Parks,  London." 

By  the  time  this  letter  was  finished,  Beda  re- 
turned ;  and  she  informed  me  that  the  inquiries 
she  had    instituted    were    altother  favourable.     I 
accordinijly    said  to   her,   "  You,  my  dear   Bcda, 
Ko.  95. — Ellen  Peecy. 


shall  receive  this  woman  Sturton  when  she  comes 
back  presently  :  you  shall  tell  her  who  you  are— 
and  you  shall  place  in  her  hands  my  draft  upon 
London  for  fifty  pounds." 

I  drew  the  cheque  accordingly  :  and  then  re- 
tired to  another  room.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Beda  came  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes, — say* 
ing,  "  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  that  poor  woman,  dear 
Miss,  you  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  possession  of 
the  power  to  bestow  such  a  boon  upon  her  !  As 
for  myself,  she  pressed  my  hand  to  her  lips— and 
she  said  that  it  was  because  my  parents  had  been 
worthy  people  and  bad  done  good  actions,  that  I 
myself  was  allowed  by  heaven  to  enjoy  so  much 
prosperity  !" 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  :  we 
took  our  seats  in  the  carriage,  and  returned  to 
Tremaiue  Hall.  As  all  the  guests  had  departed, 
and  there  were  numerous  chambers  now  empty, 
there  was  nut  the  slightest  need  fur  tao  Lo  volua- 
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teer  to  occupy  the  haunted  apartment ;  and  thus 
I  and  Beda  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  rooms 
originally  intended  for  my  reception.  I  dressed 
for  dinner;  and  the  evening  passed  away  without 
any  incident  worthy  of  mention.  Mies  Barron 
still  kept  her  chamber :  but  I  learnt  that  she  felt 
much  better,  and  that  she  had  positively  declined 
to  receive  any  medical  advice. 


CHAPTEK    CXXIII. 

IHS    IiIBBABT. 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  when  the 
family  separated  for  the  night ;  and  I  was  about 
to  ascend  to  my  own  chamber,  when  I  suddenly 
recollected  to  have  seen  in  the  library  a  compen- 
dious history  of  Warwickshire,  with  an  account  of 
all  the  leading  families  that  in  times  past  or  pre- 
sent had  any  connexion  with  the  county.  I  de- 
termined to  procure  the  volume  :  and  I  retraced 
my  way  for  the  purpose.  So  completely  was 
everything  which  had  that  day  occurred  now  up- 
permost in  my  mind,  that  I  entirely  forgot  the  in- 
cident of  the  cloaked  figure  in  the  library,  until 
my  fingers  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door  leading 
into  it.  I  confess  that  I  suddenly  stopped  short : 
but  the  next  instant  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for 
this  pusillanimous  hesitation ;  and  I  mentally 
ejaculated,  "  I  will  not  deserve  the  name  of  coward 
even  in  my  own  secret  thoughts  !" 

I  therefore  boldly  opened  the  door,  and  Entered 
the  library.  Eapidly  were  my  looks  swept 
around ;  but  no  one  met  my  eyes.  There  was  the 
screen  occupying  its  usual  place,  and  so  situated  as 
to  protect  any  one  who  might  be  in  the  library 
from  the  draught  of  the  glass  door  opening  into 
the  garden.  Determined  not  to  be  overcome  by 
any  superstitious  feeling,  I  advanced  with  steady 
and  firm  gait  towards  that  screen,  and  glanced  be- 
hind it.  No  one  was  there  :  but  I  nevertheless 
started — for  the  sound  of  the  rustling  of  a  window 
curtain  close  by,  had  assuredly  fallen  upon  my  ear. 
Instantaneously  was  my  look  flung  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  a  window  in  a  species  of  recess  be- 
yond the  ranges  of  shelves  in  the  library  ;  it  was 
in  the  same  wall  as  the  glass -door  itself — it  there- 
fore looked  likewise  upon  the  back  garden.  Yes— 
that  curtain  was  still  moving  ! — it  had  evidently 

been  agitated but  might   it  not  be   by   the 

wind? 

I  was  about  to  turn  away,  upbraiding  myself 
for  the  transient  terror  which  had  seized  upon  me, 
when  methought  that  if  I  wished  to  restore  my 
credit  in  my  own  estimation,  I  ought  to  go  boldly 
and  look  behind  that  curtain  in  order  to  assure 
myself  that  there  was  really  nothing  there. 

"  Yes— I  will  do  it !"  I  said ;  and  accordingly 
forthwith  towards  the  curtain  did  I  advance. 

Scarcely  however  had  my  hand  touched  it,  when 
it  was  thrust  aside  by  some  one  behind ;  and  thence 
forth  glided  a  tall  figure,  completely  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. A  cry  was  on  the  very  point  of  bursting 
forth  from  my  lips,  and  the  taper  was  nearly  drop- 
ping from  my  hand, — when  I  caught  sight  of  a 
countenance  which  at  once  struck  me  as  being  not 


altogether  unfamiliar.  All  my  fortitude  revived 
in  a  moment :  I  knew  that  it  was  no  ghost— and 
I  sprang  towards  him,  tearing  his  cloak  off  his 
shoulders,  and  crying,  "Stop,  I  command  you!" 

"  For  God's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  were 
the  imploring  words  that  now  fell  upon  my  ears ; 
and  the  individual,  taking  off  his  cap,  revealed  his 
countenance  completely. 

It  was  that  of  Ludovico  Marano,  as  I  had  already 
suspected. 

"  Have  mercy  ?"  I  ejaculated  indignantly. 
"  Mercy  on  whom  ?    On  an  intruder  P" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percy !  you  cannot  possibly  think," 
Exclaimed  Ludovico,  "that  I  should  have  come 
hither  for  any  improper  purpose !" 

"  To  steal  into  a  private  mansion  —  to  creep 
hither  as  the  burglar  comes  !"  I  angrily  rejoined: 
"  to  penetrate  like  the  gliding  thief " 

"  By  heaven.  Miss  Percy,  these  are  strong  terms 
which  you  are  using!"  interrupted  Ludovico;  and 
I  perceived  that  a  demoniacal  expression  of  rago 
flitted  over  his  countenance,  reminding  me  of  that 
diabolical  look  which  he  wore  when  about  a  fort- 
night back  he  had  said  to  me  at  Colonel  Tro- 
maine's  house  in  South  Street,  Park  Lane,  "  Miss 
Percy,  I  will  be  avenged!  You  know  me !  I  will 
be  avenged  !" 

For  an  instant  therefore  I  was  seized  with 
alarm,  as  I  remembered  that  I  was  alone  in  that 
room  with  a  man  who  had  already  in  the  case  of 
Luigi  given  such  frightful  evidence  of  his  terrible 
vindictiveness. 

"  Signer  Marano,"  I  said,  "  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised if  strong  terms  should  come  from  my  lips 
when  I  encounter  you  here  !" 

"  Now,  hear  me,  Miss  Percy !  hear  me !"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  full  of  pathetic 
entreaty,  "  I  love  Charlotte— and  I  seek  one  last 
intervievf  with  her !  You  must  suffer  me  to  be- 
hold her  for  the  last  time !  Oh,  pray  do  not  refuse 
me! — but  rather  assist  me  in  my  design!" 

"  I  assist,  Signor  Marano,  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing ?"  I  ejaculated,  my  indignation  again  getting 
the  better  of  my  prudence  or  my  terror.  "  Tell 
me  in  one  word,  how  did  you  qbtain  admittance 
hither  ?" 

"It  is  easy  to  conceal  oneself  in  this  place  of  an 
evening,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  as  for  that  glass 
door,  no  one  seems  to  think  it  strange  if  it  be 
found  unlocked  in  the  morning.  I  will  deal 
frankly  with  you.  Miss  Percy.  I  have  heard  the 
legend  connected  with  Tremaine  Hall——" 

"  Ah  !"  I  said.     "  And  you  think  that ** 

"Let  me  explain  !"  he  interrupted  me.  "  I 
thought  it  possible  that  Charlotte  might  happen  to 
come  hither  alone — to  fetch  a  book— or  to  give 
way  to  her  thoughts,  if  she  still  loves  me.  And 
then  this  guise,"  continued  Marano,  "  would  have 
served  me  well  in  case  I  had  happened  to  run 
against  a  domestic.  Ah!  and  by  the  bye,  Miss 
Percy,  I  think  that  you  yourself  were  yesterday 
evening  inclined  to  believe  that  you  had  seen  the 
spirit  of  Captain  Cautley " 

"  A  truce  to  this  idle  discourse,  signor,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Learn  from  my  lips  the  assurance 
that  Charlotte  Tremaine  does  not  continue  to 
think  of  you — at  least  not  with  love  !  And  there- 
fore be  persuaded  by  me — act  a  prudent,  I  will 
even  say  a  generous  part— and  seek  not  to  perse- 
cute that  young  lady !     If  I  have  now  abstained 
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from  raising  my  voice  and  crying  for  assistance,  it 
is  because  I  would  not  take  a  step  that  should 
create  a  scandal  in  the  bouse,  or  afford  scope  for 
gossip  and  tittle-tattle.  Pray  therefore  depart !  I 
entreat  and  conjure — nay,  more,  I  command  you !" 

"  Ah !"  he  ejaculated,  his  entire  air  and  man- 
ner changing  all  in  a  moment,  and  his  countenance 
again  wearing  that  look  of  diabolical  malignity  to 
which  I  hare  before  alluded  :  "  you  dare  address 
me  in  these  peremptory  terms  ? — and  all  my  own 
courtesy  is  thrown  away  f" 

At  the  same  instant  he  drew  forth  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket :  a  glance  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
double-barrelled  one — a  cry  rose  up  to  my  lips — 
but  I  held  it  back,  for  at  the  same  moment  he 
exclaimed,  "  Speak  not  I—utter  not  a  sound  I— or 
by  heaven  I  will  fire  !" 

The  double-barrelled  weapon  was  within  two 
feet  of  my  face  as  those  terrible  threats  smote  my 
ear  ;  and  I  was  transfixed  with  terror.  I  knew 
how  fearfully  vindictive  the  man  was  :  I  knew  also 
that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
Italian  disposition ;  and  I  was  therefore  stricken 
with  the  horrible  conviction  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  fulnlling  his  diabolic  threat.  And  thus 
there  I  stood,  holding  the  taper  in  one  hand,  and 
having  dropped  from  the  other  the  cloak  which  I 
bad  torn  off  him  and  which  I  had  been  mechani- 
cally retaining  in  my  grasp.  Yes — there  I  stood, 
statue-like,  with  an  awful  consternation  on  my 
mind,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  looking  death  in  the 
face — because  that  pistol  might  explode  by  acci- 
dent, or  through  the  sudden  deepening  of  the 
malignant  feeling  which  the  man  entertained 
against  me  ! 

"  Now,  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "  you  are  in  my 
power — and  perhaps  it  is  for  me  to  command  ! 
Down  on  your  knees,  and  swear  to  perform  what- 
soever I  am  about  to  dictate !  I  know  that  if  you 
take  an  oath  you  will  keep  it,  however  repugnant 
its  fulfilment  may  be  to  your  own  feelings." 

"  I  will  not  swear,"  I  answered,  as  I  felt  my 
presence  of  mind  returning.  "No!— you  may 
kill  me— but  I  will  not  have  an  oath  extorted  from 
me  by  such  means  as  these !" 

There  was  an  instant  when  so  truly  diabolical 
and  fiendlike  was  the  expression  of  Ludovico  Ma- 
rano's  countenance,  as  I  thus  addressed  him,  that 
I  already  felt  as  if  that  instant  was  to  be  my  last, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  sudden  flashing  before 
my  eyes,  a  sudden  din  in  my  ears,  and  that  Jby  an 
abrupt  transition  of  scenes  I  should  awake  to  the 
consciousness  of  another  world.  I  remember  that 
this  idea — this  truly  awful  idea — swept  vividly 
through  my  brain ;  for  never  did  any  man  seem 
more  fully  capable  of  perpetrating  a  villanous  ac- 
tion than  did  Ludovico  Marano  at  that  moment ! 

"  Yott  will  not  swear  ?"  he  said.  "  We  shall 
see !  But  I  tell  you  that  you  vnll  swear  !— and 
for  these  reasons — that  in  the  first  place  it  is 
nothing  so  very  outrageous  to  your  feelings  which 
I  am  about  to  demand  of  you — and  in  the  second 
place  because  I  swear  by  everything  sacred  in 
heaven  and  everything  terrible  in  hell,  that  I 
will  mercilessly  blow  out  your  brains  if  you  do 
not !" 

I  shuddered  from  head  to  foot :  as  glacial  a  sen- 
sation swept  through  me  as  if  I  had  been  all  in  a 
moment  lifted  up  from  the  spot  where  I  stood  and 
deposited  amidst  the  ice  of  the  northern  pole. 


Again  was  I  on  the  point  of  crying  out :  the  im> 
pulse  to  send  a  scream  pealing  throughout  the 
mansion  was  almost  irresistible :  but  even  amidst 
the  very  wildness  and  poignancy  of  my  tenor, 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  presence  of  mind 
which  made  me  say  to  myself,  "  He  will  assuredly 
shoot  me  if  I  do !" 

"  Give  me  that  light,"  he  said ;  for  doubtlesa 
perceiving  the  tremor  which  swept  over  me,  he 
dreaded  lest  I  should  drop  the  taper  and  that  we 
should  be  left  in  darkness. 

I  gave  him  the  candlestick ;  and  as  he  took  it^ 
the  formidable  weapon  came  still  closer  to  my 
face.  Again  I  shuddered :  again  did  the  horrible 
apprehension  seize  upon  me  lest  that  instant 
should  be  my  last ! 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  as 
he  deposited  the  taper  upon  a  neighbouring  chair. 
"  I  am  determined  to  see  Charlotte  Tremaine— and 
you  shal^  help  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  All  I  ask  is  to  see  her  !  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  could  have  all  in  a  moment  divested  her- 
self of  the  love  that  for  a  long  period  she  had 
entertained  for  me !  It  is  impossible  !  All  my 
strong  attachment  was  not  to  be  recompensed  by 
so  much  heartlessness  on  her  part !  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary  prejudice  to  which  she  yielded  !— and  ^/ou. 
Miss  Percy,  excited  it !  Tou  therefore  shall  now 
become  the  means  of  destroying  it !  You  shall 
bring  us  together  !  It  is  all  that  I  ask ;  and  if 
Charlotte  Tremaine  now  assures  me  that  after  a 
period  of  calm  and  deliberate  reflection  she  still 
desires  that  everything  is  to  be  at  an  end  between 
us,  I  will  bow  to  her  decision.  But  this  decision  I 
am  determined  to  have !  Now,  Miss  Percy,  will 
you  swear  to  do  my  bidding  ? — will  you  go  and 
bring  Charlotte  Tremaine  hither  ? — will  you  faith- 
fully promise  you  will  raise  no  alarm — warn  no 
one  except  Charlotte  of  my  presence  here — and 
take  no  step  that  may  in  any  way  interfere  with 
my  plans  P  If  you  swear,  I  shall  believe  you.  If 
you  refuse— — " 

"  Signor  Marano,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  is  it 
possible  that  you— a  gentleman  by  birth— belong- 
ing to  a  nation  once  renewed  for  its  chivalry  and 
its  magnanimity — is  it  possible  that  you  can  stand 
here  with  a  loaded  weapon  in  your  hand  and  give 
way  to  the  most  horrible  threats  to  a  defenceless 
female  ?" 

"  Such  pleading  as  this  is  vain  and  useless,  Miss 
Percy  !"  he  ejaculated.  "  I  am  resolute  and  de- 
termined !  You  have  done  me  much  wrong  :  you 
shall  now  put  it  right !" 

"  I  have  never  done  you  any  wrong,  Signor 
Marano,  that  you  yourself  did  not  deserve,"  I 
responded.  "  Oh,  let  me  appeal  to  your  better 
feelings  in  the  present  case !  Or  I  would  even 
ask  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  course  which  you 
are  pursuing — in  the  first  instance  seizing  hold  of 
the  tale  which  superstition  tells,  as  a  means  to 
render  a  particular  disguise  available  for  your 
sinister  purposes " 

"  Enough  !  enough !"  cried  Marano  impatiently. 
"Take  your  course! — decide  quickly! — or  by 
heaven  I  swear—" 

"Be  cautious,"  I  ejaculated,  "how  you  give 
utterance  to  such  fearful  oaths  I  For  if  ever  there 
were  a  case  in  which  a  miracle  might  be  worked 
to  save  a  defenceless  female " 

"  What  mean  you  ?  what  mean  you  ?"  demanded 
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LudoTico  vehemently.  "  Come  !  this  is  child's 
play  !  Do  you  fancy,"  he  asked,  with  a  scornful 
sneer  upon  his  lips,  "  that  the  real  ghost  of   this 

library  will  make  its  appearance  to  save  you " 

"  Ah !"  I  cried,  with  a  sudden  start.  "  Look 
behind  yoa  !" 

The  Italian  also  started  :  he  was  galvanized 
with  a  panic  terror  j  and  turning  his  head  quickly, 
he  did  look  behind.  Then  I  flew  at  him  with  all 
the  strength  and  energy  that  I  possessed  :— with 
one  hand  I  struck  the  pistol  upward — with  the 
other  I  at  once  clutched  it.  Maraco  fell  back- 
ward by  the  violence  of  the  attack ;  and  I  tore 
the  pistol  from  his  grasp.  At  that  very  moment 
the  door  of  the  library  opened — some  one  entered 
—and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Beda  came 
gliding  upon  the  spot  where  this  strange  scene 
was  taking  place. 

"Ah,  this  is  indeed  providential!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Silence,  Beda !  The  wretch  is  in  our  power  !  Do 
you  know  him  ?  It  is  Ludovico  Marano  !  And 
you,  signor,"  I  added,  now  touching  his  forehead 
with  the  muzzles  of  the  pistol-barrels,  "  dare  to 
show  any  resistance,  and  you  will  see  that  I  know 
how  to  follow  up  my  victory  !" 

The  Italian's  eyes  glared  like  those  of  a  hyena 
as  he  lay  upon  his  back  on  the  carpet,  and  my 
knee  rested  upon  his  chest:  his  lips  were  ashy 
white — and  as  they  quivered  with  the  emotions 
of  rage  and  disappointment  and  mortification 
which  he  experienced,  the  white  teeth,  closely  set, 
gleamed  betwixt  them. 

"  Beda,"  I  said,  "  go  quickly  and  tell  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tremaine  what  has  happened.  It  is  needless 
to  alarm  the  household— they  will  act  as  they  may 
think  fit." 

"My  God,  Miss  Percy!"  said  Marano,  "pray 
do  not  take  this  step  !' 

"I  shall  take  it,  signor.  Go,  Beda!"  I  cried: 
for  she  was  lingering  as  if  with  the  idea  that 
the  Italian's  entreaty  might  perchance  induce  me 
to  alter  my  mind. 

"No,  no!"  he  cried;  "you  will  not  do  it!  Mr. 
Tremaine  may  hand  me  over  to  the  grasp  of 
justice !" 

"  He  can  take  whatsoever  course  be  thinks  fit, 
signor,"  I  replied,  as  I  heard  the  library  door  close 
behind  Beda.  "I  would  have  spared  you  this 
ignominy  and  danger ;  but  you  would  not  accept 
the  terms  which  I  offered.  Tou  have  only  your- 
self to  thank  for  the  issue  which  the  present  ad- 
venture is  now  taking.  Beware  how  you  attempt 
to  move,  signor ! — for  you  must  know  that  if  I 
am  rendered  desperate,  it  is  by  your  own  conduct !" 
I  spoke  with  a  degree  of  stern  resoluteness  that 
seemed  suitable  to  the  position  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed ;  and  I  continued  to  hold  the  pistol 
in  a  threatening  manner  at  the  Italian's  head. 

"Belease  me,"  he  said,— "  release  me,  I  conjure 
you !  I  will  at  once  take  my  departure !  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  approach  these  premises  again — 

I  will  never  molest  Charlotte  nor  yourself " 

I  "Silence,  signor!  silence!"  I  said  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone.  "  It  is  useless  for  you  to  entreat  or 
implore.     I  am  decided  and  determined!" 

So  terrible  grew  the  Italian's  looks  at  this 
instant  that  I  really  fancied  he  meant  to  make 
some  desperate  effort  to  shake  me  off.  But  he  did 
not ;  yet  his  eyes  were  glaring  up  at  me  in  a  man- 
ner only  too  well  calculated  to  fill  my  soul  with 


terror.  There  was  a  minute  of  profound  silence, 
— a  minute  of  acute  suspense  on  my  part :  but  this 
feeling  was  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door — and  again  did  Beda  glide  to- 
wards me.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tremaine,  neither  of  whom  had  begun  to  undress 
when  she  had  knocked  at  their  chamber-door  to 
summon  them.  I  now  suffered  Ludovico  Marano 
to  rise  up  from  the  carpet ;  but  hastening  to  the 
glass  door,  I  leant  with  my  back  against  it,  keep- 
ing the  pistol  in  my  hand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine were  very  much  excited :  they  both  how- 
ever flung  looks  of  gratitude  and  admiration  upon 
me,  as  if  thanking  me  for  my  conduct;  and  then 
bending  their  regards  upon  Ludovico  as  he  stood 
before  them,  they  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  "  Villain  ! 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  A  very  few  words  of  explanation  will  suflSce," 
I  said,  taking  it  upon  myself  to  answer  for  the 
culprit.  "  He  does  not  believe  that  your  daughter 
Charlotte  has  finally  renounced  him  :  he  seeks  an 
interview  with  her — he  swears  that  he  will  hear 
the  decision  from  her  lips  only !  After  every- 
thing that  has  passed,  I  could  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  bring  Charlotte  and  this  person  to- 
gether ;  therefore  did  I  send  Beda  to  fetch  you — 
Charlotte's  parents — that  you  may  act  according 
to  your  own  discretion  in  the  matter." 

"  Signor  Marano,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  making 
a  sign  for  his  wife  to  be  silent,  "  you  are  adopting 
a  course  which  cannot  possibly  be  justified  !  My 
daughter  has  declined  to  receive  your  ad- 
dresses——" 

"  She  is  coerced !"  exclaimed  Ludovico  passion- 
ately :  "  she  is  coerced  !  I  will  not  believe  it  can 
possibly  be  otherwise  !  For  two  years  and  upwards 
had  we  loved  each  other — for  two  years  and  up- 
wards had  I  cherished  your  daughter's  image!— 
and  from  her  own  lips  had  I  received  the  assurance 
that  mine  was  equally  dear  to  her  ?" 

"Dare  not  to  talk  of  love,  signor,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Tremaine  sternly,  "  when  you  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  you  made  overtures  to  another  lady 
— to  Beatrice  di  Carboni " 

"  It  was  a  momentary  infatuation  !"  cried  the 
Italian,  stamping  his  foot  with  the  enraged  ex- 
citement of  one  who  thus  endeavoured  to  enforce 
a  preposterous  assertion. 

"  It  is  useless  to  argue  this  point,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Tremaine  :  "  my  daughter  has  ceased  to  look 
upon  you  otherwise  than  as  a  man  utterly  un- 
worthy of  her  regard.  And  even  were  it  not  so, 
both  her  mother  and  myself — aye,  and  all  our 
friends— would  strenuously  and  inexorably  set  our 
faces  against  the  bare  idea " 

"  Ah,  I  knew  that  she  was  acting  under  co- 
ercion !"  exclaimed  Ludovico.  "  I  must  see  her ! 
I  will  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  she  loves  me  no 
longer !" 

"  And  what,"  asked  Mr.  Tremaine,  "  if  Char- 
lotte repeats  the  assurance  which  I  have  already 
given  youP  Will  you  act  as  a  man  of  honour? 
are  you  capable  of  doing  so  ?  will  you  pledge  your^ 
self  that  you  will  henceforth  abstain " 

"  Ask  Miss  Percy,"  demanded  Ludovico  Marano, 
"  whether  I  have  not  already  given  promises  to 
this  effect  P  Look  you,  Mr.  Tremaine  !  I  am  no 
needy  adventurer  seeking  your  daughter's  hand 
for  the  sake  of  any  fortune  which  you  may  be  en- 
abled to  give  her " 
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"  Eoougb,  siwnor  !"  interjected  Mr.  Tremaine  ; 
"  this  is  the  only  reason  which  induces  me  to  treat 
jou  with  a  certain  degree  uf  consideration,  after 
eyerything  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning you.  Yes — you  shall  hear  the  decision 
from  my  daughter's  lips." 

Mr.  Tremaine  made  a  sign  to  his  wife :  he  also 
whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear— and  she  quitted 
the  library. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  Mr,  Tremaine,  advancing 
towards  me  and  speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
"tell  me  exactly  what  happened  betwixt  yourself 
and  this  man." 

"  The  explanation  is  soon  given,"  I  answered. 
"  I  came  into  the  library  to  fetch  a  book — I  caught 
the  Italian  playing  the  part  of  Captain  Cautley's 
ghost — I  tore  his  mantle  from  off  him — and  there 
it  lies !  He  threatened  me  —  I  did  all  that  I 
could  to  avoid  disturbance  and  noise  in  the  house 
—it  is  his  own  fault  if  I  found  myself  compelled 
to  send  for  you." 

"  But  your  own  heroism,  Ellen  ?"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Tremaine.  "  How  was  it  that  you  discom- 
fited  him  ?" 

"  I  seized  him  unawares  —  or  rather  I  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  hiu  off  his  guard,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  and  then  I  snatched  the  pistol  from  hia 
grasp." 

"  Brave  girl !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tremaine,  taking 
mj  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly.  "  But  give  me 
this  weapon,  which  is  not  fitted  for  such  delicate 
fingers  as  these:" — and  he  accordingly  took  the 
pistol  from  me,  at  the  same  time  adding  in  a 
whisper,  "  A  thousand  thanks,  my  young  friend, 
for  your  endeavour  to  settle  the  matter  amicably 
and  quietly.  But  no  coercion  is  necessary  now— 
the  Italian  has  accepted  terms,  and  he  must  abide 
by  them." 

I  moved  away  from  the  door;  and,  accosting 
Beda,  I  whispered,  "  Most  fortunate,  dear  girl, 
was  your  entrance  at  that  moment.  How  hap- 
pened it  ?" 

"  I  met  Miss  Tremaine  on  the  stairs  just  now," 
answered  Beda ;  "  and  she  told  me  that  you  were 
just  coming  up,  and  that  you  had  only  gone  to  the 
library  to  procure  yourself  a  book.  When  several 
minutes  had  elapsed  and  you  appeared  not,  a 
vague  apprehension  stole  over  me " 

"  And  so  you  came  to  look  for  me,  my  faithful 
young  friend  P''  I  rejoined.  "  But  here  is  Miss 
Tremaine !" 

The  Italian  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  room  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest — with  a  fixed  expression  of  coun- 
tenanc?,  and  with  a  sinister  gleaming  of  the  eyes. 
As  I  beard  the  door  open,  and  at  a  glance  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Tremaine  was  now  returning,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughter,  I  looked  hastily  towards 
Ludovico;  and  I  at  once  noticed  that  he  was  now 
a  prey  to  a  degree  of  suspense  that  was  evidently 
great.  How  was  it  that  this  man,  who  had  offered 
to  lead  Beatrice  di  Carboni  to  the  altar,  could  now 
act,  and  doubtless /eeJ  likewise,  as  if  his  life's  hap< 
piness  depended  on  the  decision  that  was  to  issue 
from  the  lips  of  Charlotte  Tremaine  P  It  was  be> 
cause  he  did  really  love  the  latter;  while  in  respect 
to  the  former  his  feelings  had  been  attracted  to- 
wards  her  at  the  time  by  that  horrible  identity  of 
vindictive  interests  which  had  prevailed  in  respect 
to  Luigi. 


Charlotte  had  begun  to  arrange  her  hair  when 
her  mother  so  unexpectedly  appeared  in  her  apart- 
ment. She  had  not  been  able  to  gather  up  the 
masses  of  that  brown  hair  again  :  she  had  therefore 
left  it  flowing  all  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders  : 
and  this  gave  her  a  certain  wildness  of  appearance 
not  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  singular  melo- 
dramatic scene  that  was  occurring.  I  have  before 
said  that  Charlotte  was  not  handsome — she  was 
not  even  pretty :  but  still  she  was  naturally  inte- 
resting, and  even  prepossessing.  Now,  however, 
she  did  seem  absolutely  handsome,— of  a  fearful 
beauty  too— with  that  dishevelled  hair,  a  loose 
muslin  wrapper  enveloping  her  form,  her  cheeks 
very  pale,  her  lips  slightly  apart  with  the  suspense- 
ful  nature  of  her  feelings,  and  the  ivory  teeth 
shining  botwoen ! 

"Here,  Signor  Marano,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine, 
"  is  my  daughter " 

Ludovico  bounded  towards  her — threw  himself 
upon  his  knees — and  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed 
passionately,  "Have  pity  upon  me,  Charlotte!  — 
do  not  renounce  me !  do  not  give  me  up !  I  swear 
that  I  love  you— and  you  only !  Oh !  do  not  let 
one  fault  separate  us  for  ever !  You  aye  dearer  to 
me  than  life  !     I  take  God  to  witness  that " 

"  Hush,  Signor  Marano !"  said  Charlotte,  speak- 
ing in  a  firm  tone :  "  beware  of  such  oaths !  Bise 
also,  I  beseech  you !  It  is  not  for  you  to  kneel  in 
my  presence !" 

"Oh,  tell  me  that  there  is  hope!"  cried  Marano, 
in  a  tone  that  was  alike  pathetic  and  rending; 
"tell  me  that  there  is  hope — and  then  bid  me 
rise !  But  if  there  be  none,  then  may  you  as  well 
take  that  weapon  from  your  father's  hand  and 
therewith  smite  me  dead  upon  the  spot !" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  ejaculated  Charlotte,  with 
a  visible  shudder.  "Else,  signor! — I  will  not 
speak  to  you  while  you  remain  in  this  suppliant 
posture !" 

"  Every  word  of  yours  is  a  law  with  me,"  re- 
joined the  Italian,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees. 
"  But  Oh,  Charlotte !  dearest  Charlotte !" 

"Hush,  signor!  hush!"  she  interrupted  him; 
"  that  language  must  not  emanate  from  your  lips ! 
Heaven  knows  I  wish  you  no  ill ;  and  may  you 
find  happiness  elsewhere ! — but  between  you  and 
me  everything  is  at  an  end!  Yes!— do  not  force 
me  into  further  explanations  :  they  would  neces- 
sarily be  painful, — but  I  repeat,  between  you  and 
me  all  is  at  an  end !" 

"  And  now,  signor,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  turning 
towards  the  Italian,  "  may  I  request  that  you  will 
fulfil  the  pledge  so  impressively  given,  and  depart 
hence." 

Ludovico  Marano  gave  no  response :  there  was 
sbmething  sinister,  ominous,  and  even  terrible,  in 
his  appearance.  His  complexion,  naturally  of  an 
olive  hue,  was  of  a  ghastly  sallowish  white :  his 
lipa  were  compressed,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  the  upper  teeth  were  fixed 
upon  a  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  which  they  were 
biting  as  if  the. volcano  agitating  in  the  young 
man's  breast  could  be  thereby  kept  down.  Hia 
chest  was  rising  and  falling  rapidly:  he  looked 
like  one  who  was  capable  of  all  in  a  moment 
starting  from  that  position  and  doing  some  despe- 
rate deed. 

"  Signor,"  said  Mr.  Tremaine,  evidently  smitten 
with  some  misgiving  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
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which  I  have  just  mentioned,  "I  appeal  to  you  as 

a  gentleman " 

"  Sir,  I  am  rejected  cast  off — refused  by  your 
daughter !"  exclaimed  Marano,  turning  abruptly 
towards  Charlotte's  father.     "Think  you  that  I 

can  tamely  endure " 

"  Sir,  I  beseech  you,"  interrupted  Mr.  Tremaine, 
— "  I  implore  that  you  will  treat  the  matter  with 
fortitude  and  magnanimity!  You  cannot  com- 
plain of  want  of  indulgence  on  our  part,  consider- 
ing  how  you  have  this  night  introduced  yourself 
into  the  house    -    " 

''Charlotte,"  demanded  Ludovico,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  as  he  turned  abruptly  away  &om  Mr.  Tre- 
maine, "  is  it  your  decision  that  ererything  is  to  be 
at  an  end  between  us— that  forgiveness  is  impos- 
sible  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  replied  Charlotte,  "  let  us 
argue  the  point  no  further !  I  have  said  that  I 
wish  you  no  ill — but  on  the  contrary,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you  will  experience  happiness  else- 
where  " 

"Happiness?"  echoed  Marano,  with  the  most 
scornful  irony  of  accent :  "  happiness  P  Oh,  the 
idea  is  preposterous !  What  happiness  can  there 
be  for  me!  It  is  gone  for  ever  ! — and  the  person 
who  has  destroyed  it — the  one  who  has  been  to  me 
as  an  evil  genius — is  you,  Ellen  Percy!— ^om.' 
And  thus  do  I  avenge  myself  1" 

Quick  as  thought — quick  indeed  as  the  eye  can 
wink — the  Italian  snatched  the  pistol  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Tremaine,  and  levelled  it  at  me.  I 
started  back  with  a  scream  of  terror.  At  that  in- 
stant the  explosion  took  place !  But  at  that  very 
instant  also,  the  door  of  the  library  opened,  and  a 
female  figure  appeared  on  the  threshold — and  with 
a  wild  shriek  this  figure  sank  down  there,  in  the 
open  doorway  !  And  in  a  moment  the  bosom  of 
the  white  dress  that  she  wore  was  dyed  with  the  I 
gushing  blood.  j 

"  Wretch  !"  thundered  Mr.  Tremaine  ;  and  he 
sprang  towards  Marano. 

The  pistol  was  double-barrelled  ;  and  one  barrel  j 
was  still  charged.     It  was  again  quick  as  thought  | 
—again   quick   as   the  eye  can   wink,  that   the 
weapon  was  pointed  at  me ;  and  I  caught  the  fierce  { 
lightnings  of  terrific  hatred  and  demon-like  vin-  ' 
dictiveness  which  the   eyes  of  the  wretch  darted 
forth.     Towards  him  bounded  Beda  ;  and  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  second  explosion  took  place, 
her  band  struck  the   pistol  upward.     The  bullet 
penetrated  the  ceiling — the  Italian  flung  the  wea- 
pon upon  the  carpet^dashed  Beda  away  on  one 
side  and  Mr.  Tremaine  on  the  other— and  bounded 
towards  the  screen.      The   next  instant  we  heard 
the  glass  door  open   and  close   with  a  crashin? 
sound. 

Nothing    could    exceed    the    wild   excitement  | 
which  prevailed  in  the  library — the  cries  and  eja-  [ 
culations  of  horror  which  were  bursting  forth —  : 
Mr.  Tremaine  rushing  in  pursuit  of  the  Italian —  ' 
Mrs.  Tremaine  and  her  daughter  flying  to  raise 
the  form  that  had  sunk  down  upon  the  threshold  | 
— and  I  half  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Beda,  who  by 
her  presence  of  mind  had  undoubtedly  saved  my  j 
life  by  striking  the  pistol  upward  at  the  moment  | 
when  it  was  a  second   time  levelled  at  me !     But 
who  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  first  shot  ? 
— who  was  bursting  into  the   library  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  winged  messenger  of  danger  was  [ 


issuing  from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  P  Alas^ 
poor  creature  I— it  was  Sarah  Barron  ! 

The  whole  household  was  now  alarmed :  the 
reports  of  the  double-barrelled  pistol  had  rung 
throughout  the  mansion — the  cries  and  screams 
were  likewise  heard — and  Mr.  Tremaine  was  now 
exclaiming  in  a  most  excited  state,  in  the  back 
garden,  "Murder  !  Haste  in  pursuit  of  the  mur- 
derer !     Help  to  catch  the  assassin  !" 

The  domestics,  male  and  female,  flocked  towards 
the  library  ;  and  Charlotte's  sisters  came  speedily 
thither  likewise.  Colonel  Tremaine  was  not  the 
last  to  appear  upon  the  scene.  But  there  was 
now  no  longer  a  possibility  of  throwing  a  veil  over 
Ludovico  Marano's  visit  to  the  mansion  and  its 
object.  Everything  was  told — though  necessarily 
in  a  hurried  manner ;  and  several  men-servants 
sped  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  Italian. 

But  what  of  Sarah  Barron  P  She  had  fainted ; 
and  as  I  have  already  said,  the  front  part  of  the 
morning  wrapper  which  she  had  put  on  ere  leav- 
ing her  chamber,  was  dyed  with  blood.  It  was 
quickly  ascertained  that  the  bullet  had  penetrated 
somewhere  in  the  right  shoulder,  just  below  the 
collar-bone ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  a  messenger 
was  instantaneously  despatched  on  horseback  to 
procure  medical  assistance.  Sarah  was  removed  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  Mrs.  Tremaine  dressed 
the  wound  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  At  all  events, 
the  blood  was  stanched ;  and  this  was  naturally 
considered  a  great  point  gained.  Slowly  and  with 
difficulty  was  Sarah  brought  back  to  consciousness: 
she  at  first  seemed  to  be  awakening  from  some 
wild  and  horrible  dream ;  but  when  she  raised  her 
hand  to  the  wounded  part,  the  sensation  of  pain 
which  she  evidently  experienced  gave  an  impulse 
to  her  memory — her  ideas  were  speedily  collected 
—and  she  came  to  the  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened.  Mrs.  Tremaine,  Charlotte,  and  myself, 
who  were  now  in  the  room  with  her,  all  three  said 
the  most  consolatory  things  (hat  we  could  possibly 
think  of ;  and  we  explained  everything  which  had 
occurred — for  Sarah  was  naturally  most  anxious 
to  be  enlightened  on  this  head.  She  told  us  in 
her  turn,  that  first  of  all  she  was  struck  by  hearing 
voices  speaking  in  an  excited  manner— then  she 
heard  Mrs.  Tremaine  ascend  to  Charlotte's  cham- 
ber to  fetch  her  down  stairs— and  fancying  that 
something  was  wrong  or  that  something  unpleasant 
was  taking  place,  she  had  risen  from  her  couch, 
she  had  thrown  on  a  wrapper,  and  she  had  de- 
scended to  the  library.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Sarah  should  have  heard  the  unusual  sounds  of 
voices  in  the  library  at  that  hour,  inasmuch  as  her 
chamber  was  precisely  overhead. 

The  pursuit  after  Ludovico  Marano  proved  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  domestics  returned  without 
having  been  enabled  to  get  upon  his  track.  But 
long  before  the  menials  came  back  with  this  intel- 
ligence, medical  assistance  had  arrived  ;  and  the 
surgeon  at  once  proceeded  to  extract  the  bullet. 
The  operation  was  a  painful  one  :  it  occupied  some 
time — but  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it.  Sarah 
asked  him  with  much  anxiety  whether  he  thought 
that  there  was  any  danger  ?  He  hesitated  to  an- 
swer :  she  pressed  him— he  spoke  evasively ;  and 
then  she  said  that  so  far  as  she  herself  was 
concerned,  she  was  resigned  to  whatsoever  might 
be  her  fate  ;  but  that  she  had  a  mother  and 
brother  who  ought  to  be  made  acquainted   with 
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Ler  position  if  it  were  one  that  menaced  her  life. 
Then  it  was  that  the  surgeon  threw  a  look  of 
painful  eignificancy  upon  Mrs.  Tremaine,  Charlotte, 
and  myself :  we  understood  what  he  meant— and 
Mrs.  Tremaine  hastened  to  say,  "  It  is  impossible 
we  can  conceal  from  ourselves,  my  dear  Sarah,  that 
there  is  always  danger  in  a  case  of  this  kind — 
although  thanks  to  your  excellent  constitution, 
your  youth,  and  the  care  which  shall  be  taken  of 
you,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  in  a  happy  issue. 
Ifevertheless,  aa  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  comfort 
to  yourself  to  have  with  you  those  whom  you  love 
best,  I  will  send  off  a  messenger  to  your  mother  in 
the  morning;  and  most  welcome  shall  that  worthy 
lady  and  your  brother  be  at  Tremaine  Hall." 

Sarah  Barron  expressed  her  acknowledgments 
for  the  kindness  of  which  she  thus  found  herself 
ihe  object.  The  medical  man  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mising to  return  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ; 
and  Sarah  then  earnestly  entreated  that  we  would 
seek  our  own  chambers,  for  she  now  felt  easy  and 
would  be  contented  if  ono  of  the  maid-servants 
remained  with  her.  Mrs.  Tremaine  would  not 
bear  of  this  proposal :  I  likewise  offered  to  sit  up 
with  Miss  Barron  ;  but  Charlotte  carried  the  point 
on  her  own  behalf  by  the  plea  which  she  urged. 

"  It  was  on  account  of  me,"  she  said,  "  that  the 
assassin  Marano  came  to  the  house : — through  me 
therefore  that  our  poor  Sarah  has  been  wounded; 
and  I  insist  upon  my  right  to  remain  with  her." 

The  argument  was  considered  conclusive :  so 
that  Mrs.  Tremaine  and  I  withdrew  to  our  re- 
spective apartments.  On  reaching  my  own  room, 
I  embraced  Beda  tenderly,  declaring  there  could 
be  no  doubt  she  had  saved  my  life ;  and  we  sat  up 
for  an  hour,  discussing  the  occurrences  of  the  even- 
ing, ere  we  retired  to  rest.  But  even  when  I  had 
lain  down  in  my  own  bed,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  close  my  eyes  in  slumber ;  for  not  only 
did  all  the  incidents  which  I  have  been  relating 
reproduce  themselves  over  and  over  again  in  my 
mind,  but  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
troubled  me  peculiarly.  Sarah  Barron's  mother 
and  brother  would  shortly  be  at  Tremaine  Hall ! 
How  could  I  possibly  meet  that  brother  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  lady  ? — how  could  I  consent  to 
live  for  an  hour  beneath  the  same  roof  with  the 
hypocrite  and  dissembler  wliom  I  knew  to  be  an 
accomplished  villain  ?  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
how  could  I  find  an  excuse  for  precipitate  de- 
parture P  or  if  I  resolved  to  remain,  how  could  I 
avoid  showing  by  my  demeanour,  that  I  abhorred 
and  loathed  the  sight  of  Sarah's  brother  P  And 
there  was  another  consideration.  Even  if  for  poor 
Sarah's  sake,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  circum- 
stances, I  controlled  and  veiled  my  own  feelings, 
how  could  I  suffer  such  a  wretch  to  enter  amidst 
the  pure  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine's 
daughters  P  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  how  was  I 
to  take  any  decisive  step  without  giving  poor  Sarah 
a  shock  which  might  prove  most  detrimental,  even  if 
not  fatal,  in  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed  P 
All  these  were  bewildering  questions  which  I  was 
compelled  to  put  to  myself:  and  sleep  came  upon 
me  before  I  had  succeeded  in  arriving  at  any  settled 
plan  of  proceeding  in  the  midst  of  my  perplexities. 

I  awoke  at  an  early  hour  in  the  momicg,  and 
at  once  despatched  Beda  to  the  invalid's  chamber 
to  make  suitable  inquiries.  The  surgeon  had 
already  been ;  he  had  as  a  matter  of  course  spoken 


encouragingly  to  Sarah  herself;  but  privately  to 
Mrs.  Tremaine  he  had  intimated  that  there  was 
much  to  be  apprehended  in  respect  to  the  issue. 
The  greatest  grief  was  spread  throughout  the  man- 
sion on  Sarah's  account;  for  she  was  a  universal 
favourite.  As  for  Charlotte  and  her  sisters,  they 
were  deeply  distressed, — especially  Emilia  and 
Lavinia,  the  unfbrtunate  young  lady's  pupils.  So 
soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  proceeded  to  visit  Sarah. 
I  found  Mrs.  Tremaine  and  Charlotte  with  her; 
but  I  soon  observed  that  Sarah  made  a  pretext  to 
get  rid  of  them,— without  however  suffering  them 
to  perceive  that  it  was  her  desire  to  be  alone  with 
me.  At  length  we  were  thus  alone  together ;  and 
then  Sarah  grew  excited — she  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips — she  also  moistened  it  with 
her  tears.  I  conjured  her  not  to  think  of  anything 
that  was  at  all  calculated  to  distress  her,  for  1 
judged  what  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  there  is  a  heavy 
weight  upon  my  mind — I  must  and  will  give  you 
certain  explanations !  Pray  listen  to  me  !  Oh,  I 
beseech  you  to  listen  I — and  I  shall  be  much  easier 
if  you  will !" 

Again  I  remonstrated,  assuring  her  that  no  ex- 
planations were  necessary,  and  that  I  had  ceased  to 
think  of  everything  in  connexion  with  herself, 
except  the  injuries  she  had  received  and  the  hope 
I  entertained  that  she  would  recover. 

"  No,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  answered,  "  I  shall 
not  be  pacified  nor  tranquillzed  by  such  assurances 
as  these,  kind  though  they  are.  When  there  is  a 
weight,  heavy  as  if  it  were  of  lead,  pressing  upon 
the  soul,  relief  must  be  sought  for.  Listen,  then ! 
— listen,  I  beseech  you  ! — and  if  there  be  anything 
which  can  aid  the  surgeon's  skill  in  ministering  to 
my  advantage,  it  will  be  the  unbosoming  of  my 
secrets  to  your  ears.  I  shall  be  restless,  uneasy, 
and  full  of  painful  anxiety  until  this  be  done." 

Sarah  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  much  en- 
treaty, that  I  saw  it  would  do  her  more  harm  to 
refuse  than  it  could  possibly  do  her  an  injury  to 
allow  her  to  have  her  own  way.  I  therefore  as- 
sented ;  and  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  a 
gleaming  of  satisfaction  on  her  countenance  — 
though  it  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
expression  of  mingled  pain  and  seriousness,  as  she 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  explanations  she  thus 
insisted  on  giving. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  heard,"  she  began,  "  that 
about  four  years  ago,  when  the  family  first  went 
upon  the  Continent,  I  remained  here  at  the  Hall, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Emilia  and  Lavinia. 
There  is  no  harm  in  stating  that  Mr.  Tremaine 
went  abroad  to  economise — he  having  at  the  time 
a  lawsuit  that  was  almost  ruinous  in  its  cost,  and 
which,  if  its  issue  were  a  failure,  would  tend  to 
impoverish  him  exceedingly,  if  not  involve  him  in 
absolute  ruin.  Therefore  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  establishment  at  the  Hall  was 
placed  upon  the  most  economical  footing,  and  all 
those  servants  were  discharged  who  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  positions  which  they  occu- 
pied. So  few  people  in  so  vast  a  mansion  made  it 
seem  like  a  deserted  place,  and  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  was  somewhat  a  gloomy  one.  I 
necessarily  fulfilled  the  duties  of  mistress  of  the 
establishment  while  I  was  thus  left  in  charge  of  it. 
In  the  performance  of  these  duties  I  generally  had 
to  go  about  once  a  week  to  Stafford,  to  make  such 
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purohases  as  were  required.  Sometimes  I  would 
take  my  young  pupils  witU  me  if  the  weather  was 
fine  ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  left  them  at  home  ia 
the  charge  of  an  old  nurse  who  was  a  most  trust- 
vorthy  person.  I  am  not  going  to  make  my  story 
a  long  one — I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  de- 
tails; nor  is  the  topic  so  pleasant  as  to  induce  me 
to  dwell  upon  it.  Su£Sce  it  therefore  to  say  that 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  visits  to  Stafford,  I 
encountered  an  individual  with  whom  accident 
rendered  me  acquainted — a  nobleman  bearing  a 
name  which  has  often  and  often  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  destinies  of  persona  beneath  this 
roof." 

"  Whom  can  you  possibly  mean  P"  I  asked,  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  suspicion  that  the  young 
nobleman  thus  alluded  to  was  not  altogether  un- 
known to  me. 

Sarah  Barron  wiped  away  a  tear  from  her  eye ; 
and  she  said,  "  I  mean  Viscount  Bavenscliffe." 

"  Ah !"  I  ejaculated — for  my  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed.    "  This  very  day  I  met  him !" 

"  You  met  him  P"  said  Miss  Barron,  with  surprise 
and  anxiety  depicted  on  her  countenance.  "  What ! 
you  know  him  P" 

"  Yes  —  slightly,"  I  answered.  "  His  brother 
Lord  Frederick,  who  died  about  six  months  ago, 
was  married  to  my  most  intimate  friend        ■ " 

"  Miss  If orman !"  ejaculated  Sarah.  "  Ah,  yes  ! 
—so  I  remember  reading  in  a  newspaper  when  I 
was  upon  the  Continent.  But  you  met  the  Vis- 
count to-day  ?  Did  he  know  where  you  were 
staying  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  I  happened  to  inform  him 
that  I  was  visiting  my  friends  at  Tremaine  Hall." 

"  And  did— did  he  ask  any  other  question  P"  in- 
quired Sarah :  "  did  he  by  any  accident  mention 
my  name  P" 

"  No,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  only  spoke  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  him — we  had  only  met  once 
before — and  that  was  under  painful  circumstances 
—the  occasion  of  his  brother's  death.  Besides, 
Sarah,"  I  added,  "  whatever  may  have  taken  place 
betwixt  himself  and  you,  a  proper  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy would  no  doubt  prevent  him  from  putting  any 
question  to  a  third  person  that  might  engender 
a  suspicion." 

"  True !"  said  Miss  Barron.  "  And  then  too," 
she  went  on  to  observe,  "  I  have  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  he  really  cares  nothing  for  me.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  really  ever  loved  me  !  No,  no ! 
it  was  impossible  !— or  else  be  would  not — no  !  he 
would  not  have  acted  as  he  did  !" 

"  I  beseech  you,  Sarah,"  I  said,  "  not  to  give 
way  to  repinings  and  regrets  I  mean  do  not 

excite  yourself — say  no  more  upon  the  subject 
now " 

"Oh,  yes!  I  must  tell  you  everything!"  she 
interrupted  me ;  "  and  then  my  mind  will  be  com- 
paratively at  ease  !  I  was  saying  that  I  met  Vis- 
count Bavenscliffe  at  Stafford :  —  that  was  four 
years  ago,  when  I  was  barely  eighteen.  I  was  in- 
experienced in  the  world ;  and  when  on  the  next 
four  or  five  successive  occasions  that  I  visited 
Stafford,  I  met  the  Viscount,  I  could  no  longer 
think  it  was  accidental — but  I  felt  flattered  and 
pleased  by  the  idea  that  he  was  purposely  seeking 
me.  And  then  I  began  to  listen  to  the  tale  which 
he  breathed  in  my  ear  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  an 


honourable  love  and  marriage,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  enabled  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his 
parents,  my  heart  bounded  with  exultation  :  for  I 
naturally  thought  how  proud  and  grand  a  thing  it 
would  be  for  me  to  become  a  nobleman's  wife,— 
a  Viscountess  at  once— a  peeress  at  a  future  time  ! 
Those  meetings  grew  more  frequent  :  they  did  not 
take  place  only  at  Stafford,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hall  ;  and  I,  believing  that  he  was 
honourable  and  loving — affectionate  and  faithful- 
incapable  of  deceiving  me,— alas  !  I  was  too  fall 
of  confidence         and — and — I  fell !" 

Sarah  Barron  paused  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands :  but  she  did  not  now  weep — neither  did 
she  sob— no,  nor  did  so  much  as  a  sigh  agitate  her 
bosom.  But  there  she  lay  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  perfectly  motionless — buried,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  very  trance  of  thought  itself. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sarah,"  I  said,  when  she  at 
length  moved  her  hands  from  her  face,  "  you  have 
told  me  enough — I  can  divine  all  the  rest.  Of 
what  need  to  revive  the  most  unhappy  me' 
mories  P" 

"  Ellen,"  she  answered,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  have 
said  that  I  would  tell  you  everything ;  and  I  am 
determined  to  do  so.  I  wish  you  to  see  whether  I 
have  been  adequately  punished  for  the  weakness  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been !"  I  replied ; 
"  for  even  my  own  conjectures  concerning  your 
case  can  supply  sufficient  to  prove  that  you  have 
passed  through  an  ordeal  which  though  serving  aa 
a  chastisement  from  heaven,  may  nevertheless  en- 
title you  to  the  sympathy  of  your  fellow-creatures 
upon  earth !" 

"  Oh,  what  kind  words  flow  from  your  lips,  my 
dear  Ellen !"  murmured  Sarah.  "  Yes— mine  was 
indeed  a  terrible  ordeal  1  But  then  I  deserved  it ! 
— Ob,  I  deserved  all  the  agony  of  mind  that  I  en- 
dured !  for  was  I  not  very  deceitful  towards  those 
who  had  left  me  in  charge  of  their  children  ?  On 
two  or  three  occasions  I  introduced  the  Viscount 
secretly  into  the  mansion •" 

"Ah,  I  remember!"  I  ejaculated  :  "  he  told  me 
he  had  visited  the  Hall  during  the  absence  of  the 
Tremaines.  But  then  we  were  only  speaking  at 
the  time  of  the  traditionary  feuds  and  animosities 
which  have  subsisted  between  the  families.  And 
now  proceed,  Sarah ;  and  bring  your  tale  to  a  quick 
ending." 

"In  a  few  months  after  the  commencement  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Viscount  Eavenscliffe,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Barron,  "  I  was  in  a  way  to  become  a 
mother.  Oh !  you  may  possibly  be  enabled  to 
picture  to  yourself  how  passionately  I  entreated 
the  Viscount  to  fulfil  his  pledges  and  make  me  his 
wife !  It  was  then  that  the  excuses  and  pretests 
he  advanced  began  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  dreadful 
truth! — to  the  fearful  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  betrayed !  I  can  conceive  the  deep 
horror,  the  consternation,  and  the  growing  aguny 
of  mind,  with  which  in  oriental  climes  the  doomed 
wretch  first  begins  to  feel  the  dread  idea  creeping 
into  his  soul  that  the  plague  has  taken  hold  of 
him;  and  of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  feeling 
which  then  took  possession  of  me!  I  strove  to 
cling  to  hope  as  to  an  element  that  was  necessary 
to  my  existence:  but  it  grew  more  and  mors 
phantom-like  before  me— more  and  more  impal- 
pable— more  and  more  vapoury,  until  it  vanished 


altogether!  For  the  Viscount  pretended — as  i 
pretence  I  am  sure  it  was — that  he  was  compelled 
to  go  upon  the  Continent  on  some  business  for  his 
father.  He  promised  to  write  :  I  did  receive  some 
few  letters  at  distant  intervals— but  I  could  not 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  so 
cautiously  worded  as  to  contain  no  promise  of 
marriage.  !Not  that  I  would  have  availed  myself  in 
a  legal  sense  of  any  such  promise,  even  supposing 
one  to  have  been  made :  but  it  was  no  longer  po8> 
Bible  for  me  to  doubt  that  I  was  utterly  and  com- 
pletely betrayed.  Time  wore  on— and  I  continued 
to  conceal  my  position  from  the  few  servants  who 
were  in  the  house.  To  be  brief,  I  veiled  it  alto- 
gether :  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  never  once 
suspected.  At  length  the  dread  moment  was  ad- 
vancing— the  hour  of  woman's  direst  extremity 
was  drawing  near.  I  knew  not  what  to  do:  my 
mind  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  uncertainty — I  was 
No.  96. — EiLzs  Peecy. 


la  a  constant  condition  of  bewilderment— it  was  a 
prolonged  and  hideous  consternation.     Some  pre- 
parations I  made ;  but  to  no  ear  did  I  breathe  my 
secret — the  aid  of  no  surgeon  did  I  invoke  against 
the  coming  trial.     And  that  hour  came !     It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night — a  night  of  storm 
and  tempest  without — a  nigbt  of  horror  and  of 
agony  for  me !     How  was   it  possible  that  I  could 
conceal  my  shame  and  disgrace   any  longer  P     In 
the  midst  of  my  almost  mortal  throes  of  mind  and 
body,  an  idea  struck  me.     In  the  haunted  room  I 
should  be  safe !     No  one  would  penetrate  thither, 
whatsoever    groans    might    be   heard !      To    the 
haunted    room    therefore    I  dragged    myself;   and 
there  did  I  become    the  mother  of  a  male  child    | 
which  came  not  into  the  world  alive.  In  the  morn-    , 
ing  I  was  found  as  usual  in   my  own  ch&mber:  I    j 
complained  of   a  passing  indisposition — I  nursed    I 
myself  for   a  few  daya^ — and  then  I  was  again  at    i 
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my  post,  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  household 
and  superintending  the  education  of  the  children. 
And  no  one  suspected  what  had  happened !" 

Sarah  Barron  paused  for  a  minute  or  two;  and 
then  she  continued  her  narrative  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  But  how  to  dispose  of  the  remains  of  the  in- 
fant P  I  had  deposited  the  corpse  in  the  cupboard 
farthest  from  the  door ;  and  I  had  taken  the  key 
with  me.  One  night  I  revisited  the  room,  with 
the  intention  of  fetching  the  dead  infant  and 
burying  it  somewhere  in  the  garden.  But  as  I 
stooped  down  in  the  cupboard,  I  noticed  that  the 
flooring  was  loose ;  and  I  was  struck  with  certain 
details  of  the  legend  which  attaches  itself  to  that 
apartment.  It  might  have  been  true,  then,  after 
all  (£  thought  to  myself)  that  Arabella  Bavens- 
cliffe  had  become  the  mother  of  a  child  which 
was  concealed  in  that  very  self-same  spot !  The 
idea  was  horrible — and  yet  it  was  suggestive.  I 
found  that  the  boards  could  be  raised  with  but 
little  difficulty  in  that  cupboard,  for  the  nails  only 
fitted  loosely  and  could  be  easily  extracted.  And 
thus,  my  dear  Ellen,  to  be  briet^  it  was  there — as 
you  learnt  the  night  before  last— that  I  concealed 
the  dead  infant !" 

There  was  another  pause ;  and  this  time  tears 
did  trickle  forth  from  the  eyes  of  Sarah  Barron. 
At  length  she  continued  :  — 

"  Soon  afterwards  I  was  summoned  to  the  Con- 
tinent, with  my  two  young  charges  Lavinia  and 
Emilia.  I  had  previously  written  to  the  Vis- 
count :  he  sent  me  a  brief  answer,  pleading  the 
pressure  of  business  for  the  brevity  of  his  com- 
munication— but  concluding  with  the  wish  that  I 
might  enjoy  all  possible  happiness ;  and  this  was 
expressed  in  a  way  as  if  it  were  a  farewell  he  was 
taking  of  me.  I  wept  bitterly  ;  but  my  pride  pre- 
vented me  from  writing  to  him  again.  Time 
passed  on :  I  need  not  tell  you,  Ellen,  how  there 
have  been  moments  when  in  the  solitude  of  my 
own  chamber  I  have  wept  bitter  burning  tears  as 
I  thought  of  my  degradation  and  dishonour ;  for 
though  the  world  was  ignorant  of  my  secret,  yet 
in  my  own  estimation — just  heaven! — how  low 
had  I  been  brought !  Let  me  however  pass  over 
all  this.  I  come  back  to  Tremaine  Hall:  and 
what  happens?  That  all  of  a  sudden  every- 
thing connected  with  the  haunted  chamber  is 
most  vividly  brought  back  to  my  recollection  !  Not 
that  my  memory  could  ever  prove  faithless,"  con- 
tinued Sarah  Barron  bitterly, "  to  incidents  of  such 
a  nature  :  but  together  with  those  recollections 
dread  fears  were  also  excited.  "What  do  you  suppose 
were  my  feelings  when  the  day  before  yesterday 
you  said  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Tremaine,  Char- 
lotte, and  myself,  '  that  there  was  a  little  discovery 
you  were  desirous  of  making,  and  that  it  referred 
to  the  cupboard  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the 
door  ?'  Good  heavens  !  what  could  you  mean  ? 
This  was  the  question  I  asked  myself.  Had  any- 
thing transpired  to  make  you  suspect  my  secret  ? 
or  did  you  purpose  to  investigate  that  nook 
through  any  other  impulse  ?  No  I  for  you  assured 
Charlotte  that  you  had  not  learnt  the  particulars 
of  the  legend.  I  was  half  maddened — I  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  what  to  do.  But  a  few 
hours  later  on  that  same  evening  I  heard  some- 
thing which  certainly  relieved  me  from  suspense, 
but  which  only  enhanced  my  hideous  terrors  a 


hundred-fold.  I  saw  you  and  Charlotte  retire  into 
the  window-recess  of  the  drawing-room  when  wo 
came  up  from  the  dining-room ;  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced you  would  converse  together  of  the  haunted 
chamber.  You  did.  I  listened — I  overheard  all 
that  passed.  Oh,  heaven !  how  cold  the  blood  ran 
in  my  veins  when  you  declared  that  Beda  and 
yourself  had  fancied  on  the  preceding  night  you 
heard  sounds  like  the  rattling  of  bones  either  in 
the  cupboard  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  !  Ah, 
then  I  comprehended  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
discovery  you  had  to  make  !  And  then  too  a 
thousand  times  more  wild  and  horrible  grew  the 
terrors  that  haunted  me  : — my  guilty  conscience 
enhanced  the  veriest  trifles  into  the  most  impor- 
tant circumstances,  just  as  the  microscope  mag- 
nifies hairs  into  cables.  "What  if  you  were  really 
to  discover  bones  in  that  cupboard  ?  There  would 
be  an  inquiry  and  an  investigation — and  anatomi- 
cal evidence  might  prove  that  so  far  from  the 
bones  being  those  of  a  child  placed  there  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  time  of  Arabella  E^avenselifie, 
the  date  of  those  infant  relics  might  be  ascribed 
to  a  period  of  only  four  years  back !  And  then 
methought  that  circumstances  would  so  combine 
against  me— tittles  of  evidence  unobserved  at  the 
time  would  be  remembered,  collated,  and  amassed, 
to  bring  home  everything  unto  myself !  All  these 
reflections  swept  maddeningly  through  my  brain ; 
and  I  gave  myself  up  as  one  lost.  I  heard  you  ask 
Charlotte  if  she  thought  that  what  you  had  been 
saying  together  had  reached  my  ears :  I  heard  her 
reply  that  '  it  was  by  no  means  probable,  as  my 
back  was  towards  you  and  I  was  contemplating 
my  two  pupils  Emilia  and  Lavinia  ?'  But  I  had 
overheard  every  syllable  ;  and  no  words  can  by 
any  possibility  describe  the  effect  which  your  re- 
vealings  to  Charlotte  Tremaine  had  produced  upon 
my  mind  1" 

"  I  can  well  understand  it,"  I  said,  in  a  compas- 
sionating tone,  and  with  a  look  of  kindred  sym- 
pathy ;  for  how  was  it  possible  to  help  pitying 
the  unfortunate  young  lady  ? 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  or  read.  Miss  Percy," 
proceeded  Sarah  Barron,  "  or  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you,  that  when  persons  are  driven  almost  to 
distraction  and  desperation  by  the  imminence  of 
some  tremendous  danger,  they  often  have  recourse 
to  the  most  silly,  absurd,  and  puerile  means  in  the 
hope  of  warding  it  off?  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
And  now,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  similar  felly  took  possession  of  me  in 
the  midst  of  the  mental  desperation  to  which  I 
found  myself  reduced.  In  a  word,  I  thought  to 
frighten  you  and  Beda  out  of  the  haunted  chamber. 
Eor  this  purpose  I  purloined  the  key :  I  knew  that 
there  was  no  bolt  or  other  fastening  whereby  you 
could  secure  the  door  inside,  and  I  did  not  pause 
to  reflect  whether  you  might  care  about  the  key 
being  missed  and  ask  for  it — or  whether  you  would 
take  other  precautions,  such  as  by  placing  chairs 
or  piling  furniture  against  the  door.  Oh !  you 
may  judge  how  attenuated  was  my  mind — how 
morbid  was  its  condition,  and  how  ridiculous  were 
my  ideas  in  the  midst  of  their  horrible  distraction! 
If  I  had  been  calm  and  rational — if  I  had  only 
possessed  a  glimmering  of  my  wonted  reason  and 
common  sense — I  should  have  known  that  r/ou, 
Ellen,  were  of  all  persons  the  least  likely  to  be 
affrighted  or  scared  by  the   bare  suspicion  of  a 
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ghost  without  taking  some  means  to  assure  your- 
self upon  the  point." 

"  Do  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  Sarah,"  I  said. 
"Indeed,  I  can  now  understand  it  all !  You  en- 
tered the  room  in  a  white  dress " 

"Yes — I  stole  in,''  rejoined  Miss  Barron,  a 
visible  shudder  passing  over  her  form  ;  "  and  I 
beheld  you  both — yourself  and  Beda — kneeling 
down  at  the  cupboard,— that  cupboard  in  which 
lay  the  remains  of  my  dead  infant !" 

Sarah  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  and 
now  the  tears  gushed  forth  betwixt  her  fingers.  I 
entreated  her  to  be  composed  :  I  reminded  her 
that  if  she  thus  gave  way  to  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings  she  might  prevent  the  healing  process  in 
reference  to  her  wound ;  and  I  also  bade  her  re- 
collect that  Mrs.  Tremaine  and  Charlotte  might  at 
any  moment  return  to  the  room.  These  represen- 
tations succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  exercise  a 
strong  control  over  her  emotions  ;  and  I  left  her 
with  the  promise  that  I  would  revisit  her  chamber 
Boon  after  breakfast. 


CHAPTEB    CXXIV.  • 

THB  WALK  SY  XHE  SIDE  OF  THE  CAITAI.. 

The  incidents  of  the  preceding  night  had  pro- 
duced a  most  painful  effect  upon  all  the  inmates  of 
the  mansion.  That  Sarah  Barron  was  in  great 
danger,  was  of  course  generally  known  ;  and  as 
she  was  universally  beloved,  a  gloom  was  thrown 
upon  the  spirit  of  even  the  humblest  menial  in 
the  establishment. 

After  breakfast— when  I  was  thinking  of  fulfill- 
ing my  promise  and  returning  to  Sarah's  chamber 
—I  was  informed  by  Charlotte,  who  had  just  been 
thither  with  her  mother,  that  the  patient  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  that  the  surgeon,  who  had 
again  come  to  see  her,  had  strictly  enjoined  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  seeking  fresh  air — of  being  by  my- 
self, and  giving  way  to  my  reflections  without  re- 
straint. I  accordingly  rambled  forth  into  the 
grounds  ;  and  I  reviewed  everything  which  I  bad 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Sarah  Barron.  That  she 
had  been  cruelly  deceived  by  Viscount  B.avenscliffe, 
was  only  too  apparent :  that  her  innocence  and 
her  confidence  had  been  most  shamefully  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  was  beyond  all  doubt.  But  nothing 
could  be  done  in  her  behalf !  I  knew  that  it  was 
utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  appeal  to  the 
Viscount  would  move  him  to  do  her  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. And  as  I  thus  gave  way  to  my  reflections 
on  the  point,  I  could  not  help  mentally  ejaculating, 
"  How  many  instances  of  aristocratic  profligacy 
and  heartlessness  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ! 
And  that  name  of  JBUxvenscUffe, — does' it  not  seem 
to  be  indissolubly  associated  with  everything  that 
is  evil  ?  Alas,  poor  Sarah !  it  might  almost  be 
considered  for  you  a  happy  release  if  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  Marano  shall  have  dealt  thee  thy 
death  ;  for  if  thou  livest  on,  it  will  be  to  deplore 
to  the  end  of  thy  days  the  heartless  treachery  of 
one  who  bears  the  name  of  Bavenscliffe  !" 

There  was  another  subject  which  occupied  my 
thoughts;  and  this  was  one  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded — namely,  how  I  was  to  act  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  visit  of  Sarah's  mother  and 


brother  to  Tremaine  Hall.  But  again  was  I  be« 
wildered  by  the  conflicting  ideas  which  were  con- 
jured  up  on  this  point  ;  and  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  arrive  at  any  fixed  and  definite  determination. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  perplexing  medi> 
tations  on  the  topic,  when  I  began  to  think  that  I 
had  wandered  far  enough  from  the  Hall,  and  that 
I  ought  to  be  retracing  my  way  thither  ;  for  if 
poor  Sarah  Barron  should  awake,  she  might  in- 
quire after  me,  and  she  might  possibly  consider 
that  it  was  unkind  on  my  part  to  be  absent  when 
she  had  solicited  my  presence.  Indeed,  I  had 
rambled  farther  than  I  had  intended  ;  and  I  was 
now  pursuing  a  path  which  lay  along  the  bank  of 
the  canal  that  had  so  recently  overflowed.  The 
particular  spot  where  I  was  thus  walking,  was 
more  elevated  than  elsewhere,  and  had  not  been 
submerged  during  the  flood,  so  that  it  was  now 
quite  dry.  I  was  just  turning  to  retrace  my  way 
to  Tremaine  Hall,  but  my  attention  was  suddenly 
caught  by  some  object  floating  in  the  canal  at  a 
little  distance.  I  looked  again  ;  and  even  before 
the  idea  had  formed  itself  as  it  were  in  my  mind, 
an  instinctive  shudder  swept  through  me.  Yes — 
it  was  a  corpse  that  was  floating  in  the  water ! 

I  swept  my  gaze  around,  and  I  beheld  a  couple 
of  labouring  men  working  at  a  little  distance.  I 
hastened  towards  them :  they  soon  noticed  me— 
and  I  waved  my  kerchief  for  them  to  come.  I 
told  them  what  I  had  seen ;  and  they  sped  to  the 
spot  in  the  direction  where  I  had  beheld  the  body 
floating ;  but  I  myself  remained  at  a  little  distance, 
for  I  had  a  horror  of  looking  upon  the  dead.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  some  unfor- 
tunate person  who  had  been  drowned  during  the 
recent  floods ;  and  I  thought  that  it  must  be  a 
gentleman,  or  at  all  events  an  individual  of  the 
middle  class  of  life,  for  the  garments  which  clothed 
the  corpse  were  evidently  of  broad-cloth. 

But  though  I  did  not  approach  the  spot  where 
the  men  were  now  wading  into  the  canal  to  drag 
forth  the  dead  body,  yet  I  remained  tolerably  near 
in  order  to  learn  if  there  were  any  letters  or  cards 
about  the  person  of  the  deceased  that  might  esta- 
blish his  identity.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I  saw 
that  they  were  dragging  the  corpse  up  the  bank,  and 
I  averted  my  eyes.  A  few  more  minutes  elapsed, 
and  then  I  heard  footsteps  advancing  from  behind  ; 
for  one  of  the  labouring  men  was  now  coming  to 
speak  to  me. 

"  We  have  got  him  out,  ma'am,"  he  said ;  "  and 
he  seems  quite  fresh,  as  if  he  hadn't  been  in  the 
water  many  hours.  He  looks  quite  the  gentleman 
too " 

"  You  had  better  search  the  garments,"  I  said, 
"  to  see  if  there  be  any  papers  or  a  card-case — also 
if  there  be  any  valuables;  and  you  can  let  me 
know,  for  I  will  tell  Mr.  Tremaine — who,  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace        ■" 

"  There's  a  gold  chain  round  the  gentleman's 
neck,  ma'am,"  interrupted  the  labourer ;  "  and 
there's  a  handsome  watch  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
He  looks  like  a  foreigner." 

"A  foreigner?"  I  ejaculated:  "and  whac 
makes  you  think  so  P" 

"  Because  of  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "  What's  the  name  of  it  again  ? 
My  mate  yonder  called  it " 

"  A  moustache !"  I  exclaimed.  "  But  is  the 
complexion  of  the  deceased——" 
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"  It  must  have  been  dark,  ma'am,  I  should  say 
by  the  look  of  it,"  replied  the  labourer.  "  He  is  a 
young  man ' 

"  Then  it  may  be  the  same  !"  I  ejaculated,  as 
a  certain  suspicion  was  every  instant  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  my  mind.  "  Ah  !  un- 
happy wretch,  if  it  were  so  !" 

Conquering  my  repugnance  to  look  upon  the 
dead,  I  hastened  towards  the  spot  where  the  corpse 
lay.  The  first  glance  which  I  flung  upon  the 
countenance  .was  sufficient :— it  was  that  of  Lu- 
dovico  Marano ! 

Although  I  had  for  the  last  few  moments  sus- 
pected that  this  was  the  discovery  I  was  about  to 
make,  yet  did  I  experience  a  shock  when  it  was 
made.  I  felt  that  the  colour  fled  from  my  cheeks, 
and  a  cold  shudder  swept  throughout  my  entire 
form.  Guilty  though  the  wretched  man  had  been, 
and  worthless  as  a  member  of  society — nay,  more 
than  worthless — absolutely  pernicious  and  hurtful, 
like  a  venomous  reptile— yet  was  there  something 
horrible  in  the  reflection  that  one  whom  but  a  few 
hours  back  I  bad  seen  in  the  full  vigour  of  life 
and  health,  should  now  be  stretched— stiff,  stark, 
and  cold — a  corpse  there !  And  how  came  he  by 
his  death  ?  Was  it  by  accident  or  by  suicide  ?  I 
could  not  even  form  a  conjecture. 

"  Cover  the  body  up  decently  with  something," 
I  said  to  the  men  when  they  had  given  me  an  ac> 
count  of  the  effects  found  about  its  person  ;  "  and 
boar  it  to  some  neighbouring  cottage  or  public- 
house.  I  will  return  to  the  Hall  and  acquaint 
Mr.  Tremaine  with  the  discovery." 

Towards  the  mansion  I  accordingly  retraced  my 
steps,  but  in  a  far  more  hurried  manner  than  when 
I  had  ere  now  strolled  thence  in  a  leisurely  and 
thoughtful  mood.  The  tidings  I  had  to  impart 
were  quickly  circulated  throughout  the  mansion, — 
though  I  took  care  that  they  should  be  delicately 
broken  to  Charlotte,  for  fear  lest  there  might  be 
any  lingering  remnant  of  affection  in  her  heart 
towards  the  unprincipled  Italian  who  within  the 
last  few  hours  had  ceased  to  become  an  item  in  this 
world's  busy  hive. 

Before  proceeding  to  touch  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject, I  will  finish  the  episode  in  reference  to  Ludo- 
vico  Marano.  An  Inquest  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day  at  the  public-house  to 
which  the  corpse  had  been  borne.  Mr.  Tremaine 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  giving 
evidence  on  the  occasion,  and  of  stating  that  the 
deceased  Ludovico  Marano  had  at  one  time  been 
a  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  but  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons  his  addresses  had  been  rejected.  It 
was  also  mentioned  in  evidence  how  the  Italian 
had  stealthily  introduced  himself  into  Tremaine 
Hall  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  how  he  had 
dangerously  wounded  a  young  lady  living  in  the 
capacity  of  governess  beneath  the  roof.  But  Mr. 
Tremaine  was  not  the  only  witness  examined  on 
the  occasion  in  addition  to  the  two  labourers  who 
bad  dragged  forth  the  body  from  the  canal.  A 
fourth  person  gave  important  testimony,  which 
served  to  guide  the  Jury  in  their  deliberations  ere 
coming  to  a  verdict.  I  will  here  transfer  to  my 
own  narrative  the  evidence  of  the  witness  thus 
alluded  to,  precisely  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  in 
a  StafiFordshire  newspaper: — 

"  My  name  is  George  Stokes,  and  I  work  for 
Farmer  Bentham  of  Maypole  Grange.     I  was  at 


the  Three  Compasses  alehouse  last  night  until 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock ;  and  then  I  left.  To 
reach  my  cottage  the  nearest  way  is  to  keep  along 
the  bank  of  the  canal  on  the  further  side  frooi 
Squire  Tremaine's  grounds.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
wooden  foot-bridge,  1  saw  some  one  leaning  over 
the  railing,  and  looking  down  into  the  water.  I 
knew  it  must  be  a  gentleman,  because  I  could  see 
he  had  good  clothes  on,  and  he  bad  a  gold  chain 
that  was  shining  in  the  starlight.  I  don't  think 
he  heard  me  approach,  because  when  I  stopped  and 
said,  '  Good  night,  sir,'  he  started  and  seemed 
quite  bewildered.  I  could  see  his  countenance 
plain  enough,  as  the  moonbeams  were  playing  upon 
it.  He  had  a  moustache.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
deceased  was  the  gentleman  that  I  thus  saw  on  the 
bridge.  To  continue  what  I  was  saying,  beseemed 
immediately  to  recover  himself,  and  answering  my 
salutation,  he  at  once  inquired  whether  the  water 
was  deep  there  ?  I  told  him  it  was.  Ho  asked 
how  deep  P  I  said  that  it  might  be  about  sis  or 
seven  feet  deep  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  above  and  below  the  bridge.  He  asked  me 
whether  people  who  happened  to  be  found  drowned 
in  the  canal,  were  buried  in  a  churchyard  or  in  un- 
oonsecrated  ground  P  I  thought  the  question  rather 
singular,  and  I  told  him  so;  but  he  said  that  he 
was  a  foreigner,  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  and  that 
he  was  only  asking  for  curiosity's  sake.  So  I  told 
him  fhat  if  people  were  drowned  by  accident,  they 
were  of  course  buried  in  a  churchyard.  He  then 
asked  me  if  a  person  accidentally  shot  another  with 
a  pistol,  whether  the  punishment  would  be  death 
according  to  the  law  of  England  P  I  told  him  that 
if  it  was  an  accident  there  would  be  no  punishment 
at  all— or  if  so,  only  a  very  slight  one;  but  that  if 
there  was  any  malice  in  the  deed,  it  would  be  very 
different,  although  it  might  be  made  to  appear  that 
it  was  an  accident.  He  then  asked,  '  Supposing  a 
person  aimed  a  pistol  at  one  individual,  but  hap- 
pened to  hit  another,  what  would  be  done  to  him  P' 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  much  of  the  law, 
but  that  I  should  fancy  a  person  in  such  a  case 
would  be  treated  just  as  any  common  murderer, 
because  when  he  fired  the  pistol  his  object  was  to 
commit  murder.  But  I  thought  all  these  questions 
so  singular  that  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  he 
was  and  why  he  was  out  at  that  late  hour  on  the 
canal  bridge.  He  told  me  that  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Tremaine — that  he  was  staying  at  the 
Hall — that  he  had  been  out  to  dinner  in  the 
neighbourhood — and  that  perhaps  he  had  partaken 
of  a  glass  or  two  more  than  usual.  Of  course 
this  explanation  seemed  completely  satisfactory ; 
and  I  offered  to  see  the  gentleman  as  far  as  the 
Hall.  But  he  only  laughed,  assuring  me  that  he 
was  not  tipsy;  and  he  gave  me  half-a-crown  for 
my  civility.  He  then  went  off  the  bridge  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hall ;  and  I  continued  my  way 
along  the  canal  to  my  own  cottage." 

After  the  evidence  thus  given,  the  Jury  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  It  was 
clearly  a  case  of  wilful  self-destruction,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  legal  consequences  of  a  great  crime 
which  had  been  committed ;  and  a  verdict  of  Felo 
de  se  was  returned.  The  corpse  was  buried  in 
some  obscure  place,  without  funeral  rites;  and  thus 
ignominiously  terminated  the  career  of  Ludovico 
Marano.     Charlotte  Tremaine  experienced  a  slight 
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■hock  when  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  first 
communicated  to  her;  but  she  quickly  rallied — 
and  she  said  that  it  would  be  a  miserable  afTectation 
on  her  part  if  she  were  to  seem  to  griovo  another 
miuute  for  one  whom  she  had  ceased  to  love,  and 
had  learnt  to  despise  and  almost  to  hate,  from  the 
very  instant  when  she  had  first  discovered  that  he 
was  BO  utterly  unworthy  of  her  affection. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  of 
which  I  have  been  writing,  that  I  again  found 
myself  alone  with  Sarah  Earron  in  her  chamber. 
She  was  no  worse  sitice  the  surgeon  had  made  his 
report  in  the  morning — but  on  the  other  side,  she 
was  no  better.  She  might  sink  or  she  might 
rally :  her  fate  was  at  present  scarcely  within  the 
range  of  prophecy ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
old  adage  applied,  "  that  where  there  was  life  there 
was  hope,"  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  impos- 
Biblo  to  blind  oneself  to  the  fact  that  a  stra<v 
thrown  in  the  scale  would  turn  it  completely  to 
her  disadvantage.  Her  mother  and  brother  had 
been  sent  for ;  and  the  medical  man  had  recom- 
mended that  her  mind  should  be  kept  as  tranquil 
as  possible. 

I'was  again  alone,  I  say,  with  Sarah  Barron. 
I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  her  couch ;  she  took  my 
hand — she  looked  plaintively  into  my  face — she 
besought  me  "  to  grant  her  one  more  favour,  in 
addition  to  the  many  boons  she  had  already  re- 
ceived  from  me."  These  were  her  own  words ; 
and  I  hastened  to  reply,  "  Eest  assured,  my  dear 
Sarah,  that  if  with  propriety  I  can  grant  your 
request,  it  shall  not  be  made  in  vain." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  murmured,  "there  is 
a  qualification  in  your  answer!  I  know  not 
whether  you  will  consider  my  request  to  be  fraught 
with  impropriety ;  but  alas !  I  fear  that  most  pro- 
bably you  will  do  so  !  So  no  more  upon  the  point ! 
And  yet,"  she  added  bitterly,  "it  were  hard  to 
die— my  God !  it  were  hard  to  die  and  to  leave 
those  bones——" 

"  Sarah !"  I  interrupted  her  "  I  comprehend 
what  you  mean!  Yes! — now  I  understand  you ! 
Your  request  shall  be  granted." 

A  gleam  of  ineffable  joy  and  gratitude  over- 
spread the  poor  young  woman's  countenance ;  she 
took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could  speak ;  and  at  length 
she  said,  "  If  I  die,  Ellen,  it  will  be  in  blessing 
your  name  !  and  if  I  live  it  will  be  to  cherish  the 
holiest  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  your  goodness  to- 
wards me.  And  Oh !"  she  added,  "  if  anything 
can  save  my  life,  it  is  not  the  surgeon's  skill,  but 
it  is  the  infusion  of  a  balm  into  the  gaping  wounds 
of  my  heart  !  And  this  office  of  the  ministering 
angel  you  are  performing  towards  me  !" 

"Say  no  more,  my  dear  Sarah,"  I  replied. 
"During  the  coming  night  everything  shall  be 
done  according  as  I  may  best  interpret  the  wishes 
which  I  suppose  to  be  floating  in  your  mind." 

And  behold !  during  the  night  which  followed, 
Beda  and  I  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  haunted 
room.  Upon  this  occasion  Mrs.  Tremaine  and 
Charlotte  were  in  total  ignorance  of  our  design : 
Sarah  Barron  only  was  acquainted  with  it.  It  was 
verging  towards  midnight  when  my  faithful  young 
dependant  and  myself  stole  into  that  chamber.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  task  which  I  had  undertaken 
to  perform;  but  it  was  nevertheless  with  a  mourn- 
ed willingness  that  I  entered  upon  it,  because  I 


knew  that  its  fulfilment  would  infuse  consolation 
into  the  soul  of  an  afHicted  fellow-creature.  Beda 
and  I  raised  the  boards  in  the  cupboard,  and  we 
collected  a  few  particles  of  tiny  infant  bones; 
there  were  also  the  remnants  of  some  garments  in 
which  the  infant  had  been  wrapped.  We  had 
brought  with  us  a  small  box  to  receive  these  re- 
mains ;  and  on  leaving  the  haunted  chamber,  we 
stole  down  into  the  library.  Thence  we  passed 
out  into  the  garden;  and  choosing  a  secluded  spot, 
we  buried  the  box  in  the  earth.  It  was  under  the 
shade  of  some  lilac-trees  now  withered  beneath  the 
cold  hand  of  winter,  that  we  interred  those  re- 
mains ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  I  de- 
scribed to  Sarah  Barron  exactly  what  we  had  done, 
she  wept  softly  and  plenteously  as  she  gave  mur- 
muring expression  to  the  thought  that  the  flowers 
would  in  the  spring-time  bloom  over  the  spot  where 
those  relics  lay  buried. 

In  consequence  of  the  exciting  events  which 
had  occurred  in  reference  to  Ludovico  Marano,  I 
had  not  hitherto  been  enabled  to  carry  out  an  idea 
which  I  bad  formed :  namely,  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Tremaine  in  reference  to  the  Wakefield  family. 
But  now  I  found  leisure  so  to  do;  and  in  com- 
plance  with  a  bint  I  gave  him  to  the  efi'ect  that  I 
wished  to  have  some  little  discourse  with  him,  he 
conducted  me  to  an  apartment  where  we  were- 
alone  together. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Tremaine,"  I  said,  "  that  tbff 
name  which  I  am  about  to  mention  has  been  so 
unpleasantly  mixed  up  with  the  traditions  of  your 
family,  that  it  will  not  prove  pleasant  to  your 
ears." 

"  You  must  either  allude  to  the  name  of  Eavens- 
cliffe  or  Wakefield,  my  dear  Ellen,"  answered  Mr. 
Tremaine ;  "  and  if  you  have  a  special  purpose  in 
mentioning  either,  I  am  sure  that  it  can  only  be  a 
good  one ;  and  therefore  will  I  endeavour  to  con- 
quer all  prejudice  on  the  point." 

"  It  is  the  name  of  Wakefield,"  I  answered, 

"  A  name  that  was  once  a  proud  and  a  great 
one  in  the  Midland  Counties,"  replied  Mr.  Tre- 
maine.    "  Proceed,  Ellen." 

"  An  aunt  of  mine  married  a  Mr.  Wakefield,"  I 
continued ;  "  and  something  has  recently  come  to 
my  knowledge  which  renders  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  I  should  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  one  particular  point :  that  is  to 
say,  whether  my  deceased  uncle  Mr.  Wakefield 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Warwickshire 
family." 

"  I  had  long  believed  the  Wakefields  to  be  ex. 
trnct,"  answered  Mr.  Tremaine ;  "  but  even  if  it 
should  prove  otherwise,  their  claims  could  not  pos- 
sibly injure  me.  The  quarrels  between  the  Tre- 
maines  and  the  Wakefields  were  long  ago  settled 
in  the  Chancery  Court.  If  there  be  any  renewal 
of  litigation,  it  must  be  between  the  Wakefields 
and  the  Eavenscliffes.  Now,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  am 
totally  unable  to  afi'ord  any  information  towards 
the  solution  of  the  query  which  you  have  put  to 
me  ;  and  indeed,  I  scarcely  see  how  you  are  to  ob- 
tain it,  unless  at  a  great  expense  and  by  searching 
parish  registers  —  for  as  a  matter  of  course  you 
have  failed  at  the  very  point  where  you  must 
have  set  off         " 

"  I  have  as  yet  failed  in  nothing,  my  dear  sir," 
I  answered ;  "  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have 
attempted  nothing." 
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"What?"  ejacalated  Mr.  Tremaine: — "then 
you  are  inquiring  about  the  Wakefields  of  War- 
wickshire, and  you  have  not  examined  the  registers 
at  Embledon  ?" 

"  Embledon  ?"  I  echoed,  struck  with  the  coin- 
cidence that  the  name  of  this  place  which  had  at 
one  time  been  so  often  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, 
should  now  again  be  forcibly  presented  to  my  con- 
templation. "  1^0 !  Are  there  any  particular  re- 
gisters at  Embledon  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  answered  Mr.  Tremaine. 
"You  are  not  far  from  thence— only  about  thirty 
miles  or  so.  You  are  welcome  to  take  the  travel- 
ling-carriage —  and  a  pair  of  post-horses  will 
speedily  convey  you  thither." 

"The  business  of  searching  the  registers,"  I 
said,  "may  detain  me  more  than  a  few  hours:  I 
might  even  be  kept  some  days  at  Embledon.  I 
will  take  a  postchaise;  and  as  it  is  really  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  I  should  ascer- 
tain this  point  with  the  least  possible  delay,  will 
you    kindly    excuse    my    absence     for    a    short 

time " 

"  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear  Ellen,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Tremaine :  "  make  this  house  your  home — 
come  and  go  as  you  think  fit !  You  need  men- 
tion your  business  to  nobody :  it  is  sufficient  that 
you  have  something  to  do  at  Embledon  for  a  few 
days.  As  for  the  travelling-carriage,  you  had 
better  take  it — — " 

"  No — I  would  rather  not,"  I  answered.  "  It 
is  my  wish  to  transact  this  business  secretly  and 
quietly  for  the  present ;  because  if  my  inquiries 
should  turn  out  to  be  unfavourable,  then  no  one 
need  know  that  any  hope  of  a  particular  character 
had  been  entertained.  Permit  me  therefore  to 
travel  by  the  less  ostentatious  means  of  a  hired 
postchaise." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  my  dear  Ellen,"  answered 
Mr.  Tremaine;  "and  remember  that  if  in  any 
way  I  can  assist  you  in  your  proceedings,  you  may 
command  my  services." 

A  valid  excuse  for  leaving  Tremaine  Hall  at 
that  particular  crisis,  was  what  for  the  last  four 
and  twenty  hours  I  had  ieen  endeavouring  to 
find  ;  and  now  it  presented  itself  all  in  a  moment. 
I  should  thus  avoid  the  painful  embarrassment  of 
encountering  ^Reginald  Barron.  A  servant  was 
despatched  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
a  postchaise  might  be  procured;  and  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Tremaine  I  was  enabled  to  make  such  ex- 
cuses to  his  brother,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters, 
for  my  sudden  departure,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
considering  it  to  be  associated  with  either  strange- 
ness or  rudeness.  I  bade  farewell  to  Miss  Barron, 
earnestly  expressing  the  hope  that  on  my  return 
at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  I  should  find  her 
rapidly  progressing  towards  convalescence ;  and  I 
then  took  my  departure,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Beda. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

THB      HUNTING      PABTT. 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  postchaise  together, 
I  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  I  had  received  from  Mrs.  Sturton.    I  had 


previously  looked  over  them  at  Tremaine  Hall  as 
well  as  at  the  hotel  at  Stafford ;  but  I  had  found 
no  baptismal  certificates  from  the  parish  of  Emble- 
don. 2s'ow  however  that  I  examined  some  of  the 
memoranda  with  greater  minuteness  than  I  had 
hitherto  done,  I  found  occasional  references  made 
to  certificates  which  might  be  seen  in  the  regis- 
ters of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  in  that 
parish.  Thus  Mr.  Tremaine's  information  was 
confirmed :  but  still  I  wondered  why  amongst  this 
packet  of  papeis  there  should  be  such  a  complete 
absence  of  every  possible  document  that  could  in 
any  way  connect  the  late  G^erald  Wakefield  with 
the  Wakefields  of  Warwickshire. 

"  I  almost  fear,"  I  said  to  Beda,  "  that  I  am 
bent  on  a  fruitless  journey  to  Embledon;  for  if 
the  registers  there  had  been  enabled  to  furnish 
Gerald  Wakefield  with  certain  certificates,  they 
would  doubtless  be  found  amongst  the  contents  of 
this  packet." 

"  With  due  deference  to  you,  dear  Miss,"  re- 
plied Beda,  "  it  does  not  at  all  follow.  Mr. 
Gerald  Wakefield  may  have  lost  certain  certificates 
— or  they  may  have  been  amongst  other  papers — 
or  he  may  have  known  where  to  procure  them  so 
readily  that  it  was  quite  as  natural  he  should  be 
without  them  as  that  you  yourself.  Miss  Percy, 
are  now  travelling  without  yours." 

"  It  is°  not  quite  the  same  thing,  Beda,"  I  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  "  considering  that  Mr. 
Gerald  Wakefield  had  to  make  out  a  particular 
lineage— which  I  have  not.  However,  we  shall 
see." 

The  postchaise  drove  on ;  and  presently  it  en- 
tered, from  a  maze  of  lanes,  upon  the  broad 
route  which  led  direct  towards  Embledon  and 
thence  to  Birmingham.  At  the  expiration  of 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  after  leaving  Tre- 
maine Hall,  we  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill  whence 
the  first  glimpse  might  be  obtained  of  the  little 
village  which  was  situated  in  the  depth  of  the 
valley.  When  first  I  had  seen  it  exactly  two 
years  and  three  months  back — namely,  in  the 
autumn  of  1840 — it  was  embowered  in  verdure,  and 
the  rivulet  meandering  through  the  vale  looked 
like  an  irregular  line  of  quicksilver.  But  now, 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  trees  were  denuded  of 
their  foliage — the  hollow  wind  moaned  through 
the  skeleton  boughs — and  there  was  the  ice-spell 
upon  the  stream.  My  heart  swelled  with  emo- 
tions as  I  recollected  that  it  was  there— in  that 
village— I  first  learnt  that  I  had  a  father  still 
living,  and  that  I  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  that 
parent,  for  whom  I  had  since  done  so  much,  and 
who  had  so  completely  repented  of  the  misdeeds 
of  his  past  life !  I  had  now  very  few  secrets 
from  Beda;  and  the  subject  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  was  known  to  her.  She  therefore  compre- 
hended why  the  tears  were  trickling  down  my 
cheeks :  she  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it ;  she 
gazed  affectionately  upon  me — and  upon  her  own 
ebon  lashes  were  the  teardrops  now  hanging  as  if 
they  were  liquid  diamonds.  She  loved  me  as  if 
she  were  a  sister:  she  smiled  when  I  smiled,  or 
she  wept  wheo  I  wept — there  was  a  marvellous 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  that  beautiful  young  girl 
towards  myself. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  we 
entered  the  village  of  Embledon.  I  had  already 
told  the  postilion  to  drive  to  the  principal  tavern : 
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but  I  bad  bowever  previoaslj  made  up  my  mind 
Dot  to  stop  longer  at  the  miserable  public-house 
which  was  so  vividly  depicted  in  my  recollection, 
than  should  be  necessary  to  procure  a  lodging  at 
some  respectable  tradesman's  house.  Eut  when 
the  postchaise  stopped,  it  was  not  in  front  of  the 
public-house  which  I  thus  remembered :  neither 
was  it  a  miserable  old  man  nor  a  blear-eyed  woman 
who  came  forward  to  receive  us.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  had  penetrated  into  Embledon  since  I 
was  last  there;  innovation  and  improvement  had 
rendered  the  place  barely  recognisable.  For  there, 
instead  of  the  public-house,  stood  a  small  but  neat 
and  well-built  inn ;  and  instead  of  a  crazily  swing- 
ing sign,  with  a  daub  to  represent  a  green  dragon, 
there  were  the  words  indicating  the  name  itself  in 
gilt  letters  along  the  facade  of  the  building.  The 
landlord  and  landlady,  who  made  their  appearance, 
were  a  young  couple  of  most  respectable  demeanour, 
and  neatly  dressed ;  and  when  Beda  and  myself 
were  introduced  into  a  private  apartment,  we  at 
once  abandoned  the  idea  of  seeking  lodgings  else- 
where. The  dusk  was  setting  in,  for  it  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  winter ;  and  therefore  I  determined 
to  take  no  step' in  the  business  which  had  brought 
me  thither  until  the  following  day. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  proceeded  to 
the  vicarage,  attended  by  Beda  j  and  I  inquired 
for  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Croft.  Again,  for  the  second 
time,  did  I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  short 
stout  gentleman  with  a  very  red  face,  who  exer- 
cised the  spiritual  control  over  that  district :  and 
the  moment  I  gave  him  my  card,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Miss  Percy !  Miss  Percy  !  Why,  surely  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  :  "  two  years  ago  I  called 
upon  you  for  some  little  information." 

"  I  remember !"  he  ejaculated.  "  You  wanted 
to  see  another  Mr.  Croft  who  resided  in  the  vil- 
lage ?" 

"And  now,  sir,"  I  hastened  to  interrupt  him, 
"  my  business  is  of  quite  a  diflferent  character." 

I  explained  it ;  and  he  said,  "  You  shall  see  the 
registers  immediately.  It  will  give  me  much  plea- 
sure to  assist  your  researches  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  I  was  told  by  my  predecessor,  when  I  first 
came  to  Embledon  about  twenty  years  ago,  that 
there  used  to  be  in  his  time  a  constant  hunting  and 
searching  after  particular  entries  connected  with 
the  great  Wakefields  of  Warwickshire " 

"  But  during  your  time,  sir,"  I  interjected,  "  I 
presume  that  spirit  of  inquiry  has  completely  died 
away  ?" 

"Yes,  in  reference  to  the  Wakefield  family," 
rejoined  the  clergyman.     "  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  one  has  been  to  me   for  such  a  purpose  before  ' 
to-day.     But  come.  Miss  Percy  —  and  you  shall 
enter  upon  your  investigation  at  once." 

Still  accompanied  by  Beda,  I  proceeded  to  the 
church ;  and  there  several  hours  were  passed  in 
looking  over  the  registers — but  without  any  satis- 
factory  result.  At  length  I  gave  up  the  investi- 
gation, convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  it : 
but  I  contrived  to  recompense  Mr.  Croft  for  his 
trouble  by  placing  five  guineas  in  his  hand  and 
begging  that  he  would  dispose  of  the  amount  in 
any  way  that  he  thought  fit  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parish.  When  I  was  again  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
I  deliberated  with  myself  upon  the  course  that  I 
should  now  pursue.     For  reasons  that  are  known 


to  the  reader,  I  did  not  wish  to  return  immediately 
to  Tremaine  Hall ;  and  I  had  nothing  to  keep  me 
any  longer  at  Embledon.  I  thought  of  returning 
to  London  and  writing  some  efficient  excuse  to  my 
friends  in  Staffordshire.  Upon  this  course  I  re- 
solved; and  I  ordered  a  postchaise  to  be  in  readi- 
ness  on  the  following  morning  after  breakfast,  to 
take  Beda  and  myself  to  Birmingham,  whence  wf 
might  proceed  by  the  railway  to  the  metropolis. 

But  how  true  is  the  proverb  that  "  while  human 
beings  propose,  heaven  disposes  !"  Who  could 
have  foreseen  or  anticipated  what  was  to  occur  to 
alter  the  plans  which  I  had  formed  ?  Let  me 
however  pursue  the  thread  of  my  narrative  in  due 
order. 

The  morning  dawned,  gloomy,  misty,  and 
damp  ;  and  as  the  landlord,  who  acted  as  his  own 
waiter,  accompanied  his  wife  to  bring  in  some  of 
the  materials  for  breakfast,  he  remarked  that  "  the 
scent  would  be  capital,"  and  that  "  the  fox-hounds 
were  to  meet  at  the  Whitestone  Edge  close  by." 
Little  interested  indeed  was  I  on  such  a  subject ; 
but  for  courtesy's  sake  I  made  some  remark;  and 
the  landlord  proceeded  to  observe,  "  I  daresay  the 
Viscount  will  be  with  them  to-day.  He  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  sport!  The  Earl  his  father  used 
to  be  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  whole  county, 
I've  heard :  but  ever  since  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  about  eighteen  months  ago,  he  has  not 
crossed  a  horse."  • 

Beda  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  ;  for  the  gar- 
rulous landlord  little  thought  how  much  we  could 
tell  of  the  Earl  of  Carshalton's  sudden  illness  in 
the  railway  train,  and  that  instead  of  being  para- 
lysis, it  was  apoplexy  with  which  he  had  been 
smitten  at  the  time.  However,  we  said  nothing  ; 
and  having  finished  our  breakfast,  we  took  our 
seats  in  the  postchaise.  Away  we  went;  and  Em- 
bledon was  soon  three  or  four  miles  behind  us. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  the  postilion  give  a  loud 
and  joyous  "  Halloa  !" — and  glancing  out  of  the 
window,  we  beheld  &  corps  of  hunters  in  their  red- 
coats dashing  across  an  adjacent  field  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  In  less  than  a  minute  another  cry 
burst  from  the  postilion's  lips :  but  this  time  it 
was  one  of  terror — and  the  vehicle  dashed  on  at 
a  quicker  pace  than  before.  I  looked  forth  from 
one  window — Beda  from  the  other  ;  and  we  per- 
ceived" that  some  accident  had  occurred  at  the 
turnpike-gate  a  little  way  ahead.  We  were 
speedily  upon  the  spot;  and  the  truth  was  quickly 
ascertained.  There  were  cross- roads  at  that  place  : 
and  the  foremost  individual  of  the  hunting  party 
had  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable  excitement,  or 
else  of  most  preposterous  bravado,  ridden  his  horse 
at  one  of  the  gates.  A  terrible  accident  was  the 
consequence :  the  adventurous  rider  was  thrown ; 
and  the  utmost  consternation  prevailed  amongst  all 
who  had  gathered  upon  the  spot.  But  who  was 
the  individual  that  had  thus  become  the  victim  of 
his  own  foolish  vanity  or  mad  audacity  P  It  was 
Viscount  Havenscliffe ! 

Could  it  be  possible  that  within  so  short  a  space 
after  I  had  heard  the  narrative  of  his  treachery  to 
Sarah  Barron,  I  was  destined  to  become  the 
witness  of  what  might  be  looked  upon  as  heaven's 
chastisement  for  the  nobleman's  misdeeds  P  At 
least  such  was  the  reflection  that  struck  me  at  the 
very  instant  I  learnt  the  name  of  the  personage 
to  whom  the  accident  had  occurred. 
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"  Open  the  door  !"  I  exclaimed  to  the  poBtilion, 
who  bad  dismounted  from  his  saddle. 

I  alighted,  followed  by  Beda ;  and  one  of  the 
hunting  party  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Good 
heavens,  Miss  Percy  !  is  it  you  ?" 

This  was  the  young  Baronet  whom  I  had  met  at 
Tremaine  Hall,  and  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded. 
It  happened,  moreover,  that  there  were  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen  amongst  the  hunting  party 
who  knew  me  by  sight ;  and  they  saluted  me  with 
the  utmost  courtesy. 

"  Is  his  lordship  much  injured  ?"  I  asked,  ad- 
vancing towards  a  group  in  the  midst  of  whom 
the  sufiferer  now  was. 

"He  is  unconscious— but  life  is  not  extinct," 
was  the  reply.  "  We  must  remove  hitn  home  at 
once." 

"  This  postchaise  is  at  your  service,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Is  Carshalton  far  from  hence." 

"Only  about  a  couple  of  miles,"  replied  the 
Baronet.  "  Ah,  Miss  Percy  !  if  we  might  ask  such 
a  favour  of  yourself,  and  your  young  attendant 
here " 

"Speak !  what  can  I  do  ?"  I  exclaimed.  " But 
suffer  me  to  see  the  unfortunate  Viscount !  Ah  ! 
you  have  done  well !  you  have  loosened  his  neck- 
kerchief — you  have  bathed  his  countenance  with 
water  !  Have  you  any  vinegar  ?"  I  inquired,  thus 
addressing  myself  to  the  keeper  of  the  turnpike. 

Vinegar  was  almost  immediately  forthcoming  : 
I  moistened  my  kerchief  with  it,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  Viscount's  forehead. 

"  No  limbs  seem  to  be  broken,"  said  the  Baronet. 
"  I  think  the  injury  is  done  to  the  head." 

"  The  sooner  be  is  now  got  home  the  better," 
I  observed.  "Tell  me  candidly,  what  were  you 
just  now  about  to  ask  of  myself  and  my  com- 
panion ?" 

"That  you  would  have  the  kindness,  Miss 
Percy,"  responded  the  Baronet,  "to  accompany 
the  Viscount  to  Carshalton.  Ladies  can  minister 
more  effectually  to  the  woundecl  and  the  sick  than 
we  uncouth  beings  of  the  ruder  sex.  Besides,  the 
postchaise  is  roomy  enough "  i 

"  If  it  is  desired  that  we  should  accompany  the 
Viscount,"  I  answered,  "  most  assuredly  we  will  do 

60." 

The  inanimate  form  of  the  nobleman  was  con- 
veyed into  the  postchaise :  Beda  and  I  entered  also, 
and  bestowed  such  ministrations  as  we  were 
enabled  to  afford  during  the  short  journey.  We 
bathed  his  temples  and  chafed  his  palms— but  all 
in  vain  ;  we  could  not  restore  him  to  life — and  yet 
the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct.  At  length  we 
drew  near  to  a  spacious  mansion — the  gates  of  a 
park  were  thrown  open  by  the  porter  at  the  lodge 
—  and  the  man  was  sadly  afflicted  upon  hearing 
what  had  happened  to  the  Viscount.  As  far  as 
this  point  the  chaise  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
hunting  party,  whose  sport  was  turned  into  mourn- 
ing by  the  occurrence  :  but  now  the  young  Baronet 
requested  that  the  postchaise  should  proceed  in 
advance,  so  that  the  anxiety  of  the  inmates  of  the 
mansion  need  not  be  prematurely  excited  by  be- 
holding a  large  cavalcade  advancing  through  the 
spacious  park. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  vehicle  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Earl  of  Carshalton's  country  seat :  the 
hall-porter  came  forth — and  I  communicated  to 
him  in  a  few  hurried  words  what  had  occurred. 


"For  heaven's  sake,  ma'am,  go  up  Grst  of  all 
and  break  the  news  to  my  lord  and  her  ladyship ! 
Her  ladyship  is  a  great  invalid— — " 

"I  know  it,"  I  interrupted  him:  for  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  I  had  performed  the  painful 
task  of  communicating  evil  intelligence  to  the 
Countess  of  Carshalton. 

I  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  drawing.rgom, 
where  I  found  her  ladyship  alone.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  I  have  before  described  her  as  a 
thin  sickly -looking  woman ;  and  she  was  now 
about  fifty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  habitually 
cold,  reserved,  and  distant ;  but  on  the  few  occa- 
sions that  I  had  seen  her,  she  had  always  unbent 
towards  me  on  account  of  my  conduct  to  the  Earl 
when  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  in  the  railway 
train.  However,  since  the  date  of  the  marriage  of 
her  son  Lord  Frederics  with  Juliet  I  had  not  seen 
the  Countess  of  Carshalton  :  and  I  did  not  exactly 
know  bow  she  might  now  receive  me, — whether 
she  might  think  that  I  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
persuading,  inducing,  or  compelling  her  younger 
son  to  enter  into  that  alliance— or  whether  she 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  main  details.  But  it 
was  of  little  consequence  (I  thought  within  my- 
self) what  opinion  she  might  entertain  of  me;  for 
all  her  ideas,  poor  woman!  would  soon  be  con- 
centrated upon  another  object. 

It  was  somewhat  to  my  surprise  that  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  drawing-room  the  Countess  of 
Carshalton  started  up  from  her  seat,  exclaming, 
"  Dear  me.  Miss  Percy  !  is  it  indeed  you  ?  It  is 
an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  !  Did  you  think 
there  was  a  coolness  on  our  part  towards  you  on 
account  of  a  certain  circumstance  ?  Alas  !  if  there 
were,  rest  assured  that  all  such  feelings  were 
buried  in  the  grave  of  my  poor  dear  Frede^ 
rick  !  And  I  should  add  that  your  name 
has  been  most  favourably  mentioned  to  me  in  re- 
ference to  the  closing  incidents  of  my  poor  boy's 
career  1" 

I  knew  that  the  Countess  was  alluding  to  her 
elder  son,  the  Viscount,  as  the  one  who  had  made 
favourable  mention  of  my  name  to  her;  and  I 
said,  "  Alas,  my  lady,  it  grieves  me  again  to  be 
the  bearer  of  evil  intelligence  !" 

"  No,  no !  you  do  not  tell  me  so !"  she  said,  her  pate 
face  becoming  still  more  ghastly  in  its  pallor,  and 
her  thin  spare  form  quivering  with  a  strong  spasm 
that  shot  through  it.  "  Speak  !— quick !  Keep 
me  not  in  suspense  !   The  Earl — my  husband " 

"  No,  my  lady,"  I  said  :  "  it  relates  not  to  his 
lordship.    But  I  am  distressed " 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !"  shrieked  the  unhappy 
Countess,  as  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  in 
unto  her  mind.     "  He  has  been  out  hunting " 

"Prepare  yourself,"  I  interjected,  "for  some- 
thing terrible  :  but  put  your  faith  in  heaven,  for 
the  evil  may  not  be  beyond  redemption  !" 

"  My  son  !  where  is  he  ?" — and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  wild  thrilling  anguish  with  which  the 
cry  pealed  forth. 

I  now  told  her  everything;  and  the  unhappy 
mother  precipitated  herself  down  the  stairs  to 
meet  her  first-born.  The  Viscount  had  been  borne 
into  the  hall :  the  servants  were  collecting— con- 
sternation,  dismay,  and  confusion  were  already 
spreading  throughout  the  mansion.  The  Earl  of 
Carshalton,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  grounds, 
was  speedily  fetched;  and  nothing  could  exceed 


tbe  grief  of  both  the  distracted  parents,  as  tbev 
beheld  tbe  almost  hopeless  condition  of  their  son. 
The  Viscount  was  convejed  to  his  chamber  ;  and 
medical  attendance  soon  arrived — for  some  of  the 
hunting  party  had  ridden  in  several  directions,  to 
order  the  medical  men  of  the  district  to  proceed 
to  the  mansion,  so  as  tu  ensure  the  quick  arrival  of 
at  least  one  of  them.  And  now  came  that  interval 
of  stupendous  suspense — that  fearful  period — 
during  which  surgical  skill  was  emplojing  itself  to 
detect  the  extent  of  the  injury,  so  that  a  report 
might  be  made  accordingly.  That  interval  of  sus- 
pense was  as  terrible  to  the  afflicted  parents  as  is 
tbe  deliberation  of  a  Jury  to  the  trembling  culprit 
who  stands  in  the  dock.  But  at  length  the  report 
of  tbe  Burgeons  was  made — and,  alas  for  those  dis- 
tressed parents !  it  was  utterly  hopeless. 
No.  97.— EiLKK  Pekct. 


CHAPTER    C  XXVI. 

CARSnALTOX. 

Yes— utterly  hopeless  was  that  report.  The  sur- 
geons spoke  conscientiously — but  it  was  with  pain 
and  grief  that  they  did  so.  The  Viscount  had 
sustained  a  most  terrible  fracture  of  the  skull ; 
recovery  was  impossible:  his  days — indeed  his  very 
hours  might  be  numbered  !  But  parental  affection 
cherishes  hope  until  the  last:— indeed  it  hopes  on 
in  desperation's  despite ;— and  it  therefore  invokes 
every  possible  agency  which  can  be  thought  of  to 
bring  about  the  issue  it  desires.  In  tbe  present 
case  expresses  were  sent  off  to  Birmingham  that 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  that  town  should 
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be  despatched  to  Carshalton ;  and  the  speediest 
measures  were  likewise  adopted  to  procure  the 
first  physicians  from  the  metropolis. 

I  should  observe  that  so  soon  as  some  semblance 
of  order  began  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos  of  agitated 
feelings  and  proceedings  engendered  by  the  acci- 
dent, I  intimated  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  that  I 
was  about  to  bid  them  farewell.  Eut  her  ladyship 
entreated  me  to  remain.  She  declared  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  destined  by  heaven  that 
I  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Carshalton  family.  I  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
Earl  in  the  railway-carriage — I  bad  behaved  with 
kindness  in  reference  to  the  closing  incidents 
of  her  son  Frederick's  career— and  I  had  now  been 
upon  the  spot  to  minister  to  the  elder  son  when  it 
was  the  will  of  heaven  that  a  fearful  accident 
should  overtake  him.  It  was  in  this  strain  that 
the  Countess  of  Carshalton  spoke;  and  it  was 
impossible  I  could  prove  deaf  to  the  entreaties 
which  were  so  vehemently  and  passionately  ad- 
dressed unto  me.  The  Earl  likewise  implored  me 
to  remain;  and  drawing  me  aside,  he  whispered  in 
an  excited  manner,  "  If  the  worst  should  happen, 
who  would  be  here  to  sustain  the  Countess  if  you 
go  away  ?  For  heaven's  sake  stay,  Ellen ! — stay,  I 
beseech  you !  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  it 
seems  as  if  you  were  a  being  who  appears  amongst 
us  when  your  presence  is  most  necessary !" 

"  I  will  stay,  my  lord,"  I  answered :  "  but  it  is 
on  condition  that  you  permit  me  to  share  the 
duties  of  a  nurse  with  the  Countess,  whose 
strength  is  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a 
position." 

"  Do  what  you  will,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  "  for  I 
know  that  whatsoever  is  done  by  you  must  be 
right." 

I  sat  with  the  Countes^  by  the  couch  of  her 
perishing  son:  I  breathed  in  her  ear  language 
that  was  more  consolatory  than  hopeful,  and  which 
appealed  to  her  sense  of  religion  rather  than  to  the 
more  worldly  side  of  the  question.  In  short,  with- 
out giving  any  shock  to  her  feelings,  I  delicately 
and  cautiously  prepared  her  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen.  The  physicians  came  from  Bir- 
mingham :  they  could  recommend  little  more  than 
the  surgeons  of  the  district  had  already  accom- 
plished. The  day  passed — and  in  the  evening  a 
couple  of  celebrated  physicians  arrived  from 
London :  but  these  in  their  turn  could  recommend 
little  more  than  their  predecessors  in  the  sick- 
room had  already  done.  Throughout  the  night 
did  I  share  the  duties  of  nurse  with  the  Countess 
of  Carshalton.  The  Earl  would  have  remained 
with  us;  but  the  medical  men  had  insisted  upon 
his  retiring  to  rest.  As  for  the  unfortunate  Vis- 
count, he  lay  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  what 
was  passing  around  him, — now  and  then  moaning 
in  a  low  plaintive  manner,  which  indicated  that 
he  suffered  some  pain — occasionally  opening  his 
eyes,  but  not  with  the  faculty  of  sight,  or  at  least 
not  to  exercise  it  with  the  power  of  recognition — 
but  only  to  look  vacantly  and  with  glazing  eye. 
balls. 

"  Good  heaven !"  murmured  the  Countess  to 
me,  as  towards  morning  the  patient  seemed  to  be 
sinking,  "  what  a  frightful  catastrophe  if  this  old 
and  time-honoured  bouse  should  cease  to  exist! — 
if  the  mighty  race  of  the  Carshaltons  should  be- 
come extinct  <     Alas,  alas !    it  is  hard  that  both 


sons  should  go  !" — and  here   the  voice  of  the  un- 
happy Countess  was  lost  in  suffocating  sobs. 

I  saw  that  the  affliction  of  a  mother  was  not 
altogether  unblended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
family  pride,  and  that  while  the  Countess  of  Car- 
shalton was  deploring  the  probable  loss  of  an  only 
remaining  child,  she  thought  also  with  grief  and 
bitterness  of  the  fact  that  Che  name  of  Carshalton 
might  die  out  of  the  peerage.  But  to  do  her 
justice,  the  more  worldly-minded  phase  of  her  re- 
flections did  not  last  very  long — or  at  least  did  not 
display  itself  visibly  ;  for  all  her  ideas  seemed  to 
be  again  concentrated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  sufferer  who  was  perishing 
before  her  eyes.  She  whispered  to  me  her  alarm 
that  he  was  sinking  :  I  expressed  a  similar  fear— 
and  the  physicians  who  bad  been  kept  in  the 
house,  were  called  up. 

Two  hours  later — while  the  grey  misty  dawn  of 
a  wintry  morning  was  struggling  to  make  its  way 
through  the  clouds    of  darkness  that  seemed   to 
I  cling  tenaciously  to  the  heaven  of  this  hemisphere, 
;  it  was  considered  expedient  to  summon  the  Earl 
of  Carshalton    from  his    chamber ;    and   on   his 
arrival  in  the  room  of  his  dying  son,  I  made  a 
movement  to  retire.     But  the  Countess,  catching 
me  by  the   hand,  threw  an  appealing  look  upon 
me.     I  knew  what  she  meant — and  I  remained. 
It  was  a  painful  scene — Oh !  most  sad  and  painful, 
to  witness  the  grief  of  those  parents  who  only  six 
months  back  had  been  bereaved  of  one  of  their 
'  sons,  and  who  were  now   doomed   to  sustain  the 
I  loss  of  the  other !     But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
I  subject — suffice  it  to  say  that  at  about  nine  o'clock 
'  in  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  accident, 
'  Viscount  Eavenscliffe  breathed  his  last  ! 
j      The  Countess  of  Carshalton  fell   back  fainting 
!  into  my  arms  ;  and  I  bore  her  from  the  chamber. 
I  For  hours  she  was  like  a  distracted  creature  :  she 
gave  way  to  the    wildest   lamentations — and    I 
feared  her  reason  would  be  altogether  wrecked.    I 
had  never  passed  through  so  painful  a  scene  ;  but 
I  exerted  myself  to  the  very  utmost  in  order  to 
tranquillise  and  console  her  ;  and  at  last  I  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  extent.     To  be   brief,  during 
the  next  four  or  five  days  I  was  almost  constantly 
with  the  Countess ;  and  when  I  was  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  her,  my  faithful  Beda  took  my  place. 
"We  were  to  her   as   two  daughters   might  be  to 
their  mother;  and  the   Countess  deeply  felt  the 
attentions  which  we  thus  bestowed  upon  her.     As 
for  the  Earl,  he  was  terribly  cut  up  :  he  remained 
much   secluded   in   his  own   apartment — but    on 
several  occasions  he  said  that  he  should  not  thus 
withdraw  himself  from  the  society  of  bis  wife,  if 
he  were  not  fully  aware  that  I   was  much  better 
enabled  to   soothe,  conso.e,  and   tranquillise   her 
mind  than  he  himself  could  possibly  be. 

I  wrote  to  Tremaine  Hall  to  inform  my  friends 
there  of  the  reasons  of  my  protracted  absence; 
and  I  requested  Charlotte  to  write  and  let  me 
know  how  Sarah  Barron  was  getting  on.  By 
return  of  post  I  received  communications  from  the 
Hall :  Sarah's  mother  and  brother  had  arrived 
there ;  and  a  very  favourable  turn  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  wounded  young 
lady. 

By  the  request  of  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  of 
Carshalton,  1  wrote  several  letters  to  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  the  family,  informing  them  of  the 
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accident  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  Vis- 
count, and  inviting  them  to  attend  the  funeral. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  davs,  therefore,  several 
guests  arrived  at  Carshalton ;  and  the  preparations 
for  the  funeral  were  conducted  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  under  my  superintendence  ;  for  both 
the  Earl  and  Countess  seemed  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  trust  everything  to  me.  At  length, 
exactly  one  week  after  the  accident,  the  funeral 
took  place ;  and  the  remains  of  Viscount  Bavens- 
cliiie  were  consigned  to  the  family  vault  in 
Embledon  Church. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  funeral — the  guests  took 
their  departure — and  I  was  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton, 
when  the  latter  said,  in  that  low  half-whispering 
voice  which  she  had  adopted  ever  since  the  catas- 
trophe, "I  wonder  whether  there  were  any  papers 
of  importance  in  the  drawers  or  writing-desk  of — 
of " 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  allude  more  sig- 
nificantly to  her  deceased  son,  but  as  a  matter  of 
course  both  the  Earl  and  myself  understood  very 
well  whom  she  meant. 

"  Some  one  must  see  to  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  and 
be  glanced  towards  me. 

"I  think,  my  lord,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  kind 
and  mild  remonstrance,  "  that  you,  as  the  father, 
ought  to  perform  that  duty.  It  is  hardly  one 
which  I  could  venture  to  undertake." 

"  True !  true  !"  said  the  Earl :  and  he  quitted 
the  apartment. 

He  was  absent  for  about  an  hour ;  and  on  his 
return  it  was  easy  to  perceive  by  his  countenance 
that  he  had  passed  through  a  very  painful  ordeal. 
But  it  also  struck  me  that  the  process  had  left 
something  more  than  a  mere  general  impression 
on  bis  mind :  I  fancied  there  was  something  he 
wished  to  communicate,  but  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  shape  the  prefatory  words. 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone,  my  lord," 
I  asked. 

"  ISq — it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak 
to  you  alone,  Ellen,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  a  subject 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  her  lady- 
ship's presence  ;  for  if  there  be  any  means  of 
making  an  atonement  or  a  reparation  wheresoever 
any  human  being  may  have  suffered  through  our 
lamented  son. " 

"Speak,  speak!"  said  the  Countess:  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Ah !  doubtless  amongst  the  private 
correspondence  of — of " 

"  Yes — I  have  discovered  a  clue  to  something 
which  must  be  investigated,"  resumed  the  Earl. 
"Tell  me  therefore  at  once,  my  dear  Ellen,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  me, — "do  you  know 
anything  of  a  young  lady  named  Sarah  Barron, 
who  was  once  governess  in  the  Tremaine 
family " 

"  She  is  still  governess  there,"  I  answered:  and 
now  I  all  in  a  moment  comprehended  what  dis- 
covery it  was  which  the  Earl  had  made  in  refer- 
ence to  his  deceased  son,  and  why  ho  spoke  of  re- 
paration and  atonement. 

"Ah!  then  you  know  her?"  ho  exclaimed. 
"  But  this  is  the  secret  of  her  honour  which  I  am 
eonfidin;;  to  you,  Ellen  !" 

"  It  is  no  secret  to  me,  my  lord,"  I  replied.  "I 
am  already  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  that  unfortunate  connexion  which  subsisted  four 


years  ago  between  your  lost  son  and  Sarah  Bar- 
ron." 

We  had  some  further  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  at  length  the  Earl  said,  "  It  is  for  you, 
Ellen,  to   tell  us  how  we  can   possibly  make  any 

reparation If  o  !    that  is  scarcely  possible  !      I 

will  therefore  ask  how  we  can  make  any  atonement 
on  the  lost  one's  behalf  ?" 

After  some  little  reflection  I  suggested  a  means 
—which  I  need  not  however  specify  in  this  place, 
as  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  take  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  it. 

Another  week  elapsed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  I  received  fresh  communications  from 
Tremaine  Hall.  There  was  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Charlotte  ;  and  there  was  one  from  Sarah  Barron 
herself,  written  as  a  proof  that  she  was  progressing 
towards  complete  convalescence.  She  informed 
me  therein  that  the  first  intimation  she  had  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  the  Viscount,  was  by  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Tremaine  and  Charlotte  allude  to  it  when 
they  were  in  her  chamber :  she  pretended  to  be 
asleep  at  the  time — and  thus  she  avoided  the  be- 
trayal of  any  emotion.  In  the  course  of  the  billet 
which  she  thus  wrote  me,  she  alluded  most  em- 
phatically to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine in  permitting  her  mother  and  brother  to 
continue  so  long  at  the  Hall,  that  she  might  enjoy 
their  society ;  and  she  added  that  inasmuch  as  she 
was  now  so  completely  out  of  danger,  those  be- 
loved relatives  of  her's  were  about  to  take  their  de- 
parture. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  this  concluding  piece  of 
intelligence ;  for  circumstances  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  I  should  return  to  Tremaine  Hall,  and  I 
could  not  have  possibly  thought  of  proceeding 
thither  with  the  chance  of  meeting  Reginald 
Barron.  But  now  I  no  longer  hesitated ;  and 
taking  a  temporary  leave  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Carshalton,  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  Beda. 
During  the  journey  we  reviewed  everything  that 
had  lately  happened ;  and  amongst  other  topics 
which  arose,  was  the  letter  I  had  written  to  Jane 
Parks.  More  than  a  fortnight  hack  elapsed  since 
she  must  have  received  that  letter;  and  no  answer 
had  reached  me.  I  felt  assured  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  an  ungrateful  neglect ;  and  therefore  I 
concluded  that  she  had  removed  from  the  lodgings 
to  which  I  had  addressed  the  communication— or 
else  that  she  was  absent  from  the  metropolis.  Beda 
inquired  what  I  intended  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Wakefield  concerns  ? — and  I 
told  her  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  speak  candidly 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Carshalton,  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  iittle  time,  his  mind  should  have  so  far 
recovered  its  natural  tone  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
delicate on  my  part  to  broach  such  a  topic. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  whea 
Beda  and  I  arrived  at  Tremaine  Hall ;  and  most 
cordial  was  the  greeting  which  I  experienced  from, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine,  who  hastened  forth  to 
receive  me.  Charlotte  and  her  sisters  had  all  gone 
for  a  walk,  as  the  day  was  beautifully  fine  :  Colonel 
Tremaine  had  returned  to  London,  whither  some 
particular  business  had  called  him.  I  inquired 
after  Sarah  Barron;  and  Mrs.  Tremaine  was  about 
to  give  some  answer,  when  the  young  lady  herself 
appeared  upon  tho  landing  above,  —  saying,  "  I 
beard  your  voice.  Miss  Percy,  and  I  could  not  help 
coming  forth  to  welcome  yuu !" 
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'•■  Oh !  what  will  the  doctor  eav,  Sarah,"  cried 
Mrs.  Tremaine  deprecatingly,  "if  you  thus  expose 
yourself  to  the  draughts  on  the  staircase  ?" 

"I  will  join  you,  Sarah,"  I  exclaimed  j  and  I 
hastened  up  the  flight  to  the  first  landing. 

Miss  Barron  embraced  me;  and  we  passed  to- 
gether into  the  back  drawing-room  where,  as  it 
appeared,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  ainca  she  was  enabled  to 
leare  her  own  chamber. 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  immediately  find  ourselves 
alone  together,"  I  said;  "becauLj  I  have  some- 
thing of  *the  greatest  importance  to  communicate 
to  you." 

Sarah  turned  pale  ;  and  becoming  much  agi- 
tated, she  said,  "Is  it  possible  that  the  Viscount 
thought  of  me  in  his  last  moments  P" 

"No,  Sarah,"  I  replied;  "he  never  once  re- 
gained his  consciousness  from  the  moment  when 
he  was  hurled  from  his  steed.  But  not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  everything  is  known  to  bis 
afflicted  parents " 

"Everything?"  echoed  Sarah,  with  a  start. 

"  No,  no — I  do  not  mean  everything  to  the  very 
uttermost  detail  !  But  the  Earl  and  Countess 
know  that  you  became  a  mother,  Sarah — and  that 
the  offspring  of  your  fatal  connexion  with  their 
son  did  not  survive  its  birth.  Two  or  three  letters 
of  your's  to  the  Viscount  were  discoTered  amongst 
his  private  papers " 

"Oh!  is  my  secret  safe?"  demanded  the  unfor- 
tunate young  lady, 

"  Could  you  dream  that  it  would  be  otherwise," 
I  exclaimed,  "  in  a  quarter  where  I  possess  any 
influence,  or  on  the  part  of  those  parents  who 
have  now  to  deplore  the  cruel  treachery  of  which 
their  son  was  guilty  towards  you  ?  Oh  !  you  will 
be  convinced  of  their  generosity  and  their  good- 
ness, Sarah,"  I  continued,  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  have  studied  and  striven  to  make  all  the  re- 
paration and  atonement  which  under  the  circum- 
stances may  be  possible.  The  very  day  after  the 
remains  of  tbeir  son  were  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
and  while  the  hand  of  affliction  still  lay  so  heavy 
upon  his  soul,  tne  Earl  ot  Carshalton  devoted  his 
best  attention  to  your  case.  He  wrote  several 
letters  to  influential  members  of  the  Government 
—others  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  Lou- 
don  " 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  Sarah,  as  an  idea  of  the 
actual  truth  now  struck  her :  "  is  it  possible  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  my  poor  mother  recovering 
the  fortune  which  it  broke  my  father's  heart  in 
vainly  seeking  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sarah,"  I  replied ;  "  there  is  not  merely 
the  chance — there  is  the  certainty !  Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  to  the  Earl 
of  Carshalton,  informing  his  lordship  that  he  (the 
Ambassador)  reoognises  on  the  part  of  his  Govern- 
ment  your  oiother's  claim         " 

"  Ob,  what  joy  !  what  joy  !"  ejaculated  Sarah  : 
"  my  poor  mother  will  be  rich  and  independent !" 

"  I  have  not  quite  told  you  all,"  I  resumed. 
"  The  Portuguese  Ambassador  furthermore  declares 
that  within  three  months  from  the  present  date 
the  whole  amount,  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  English  money,  shall  be  forthcoming,  provided 
that  yuur  mother  consents  to  waive  all  claim  to 
any  accumulations  of  interest.  He  does  not  deny 
the  right  to  such  accumulations ;  but  the  Portu- 


guese treasury  is  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  by  asking  too 
much " 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend!"  cried  Sarah,  "if  my 
dear  mother  were  here,  she  would  go  down  upon 
her  knees  to  pour  forth  her  gratitude  1  Bat  she 
will  be  here  presently " 

"  What  ?"  I  ejaculated— for  I  was  literally 
startled  at  her  words :  " is  your  mother  here  still? 
I  thought  she  was  to  have  taken  her  departure  for 
the  south  of  England " 

"Yes — but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tremaine,"  interjected 
Sarah,  "  insisted  upon  her  remaining  a  few  days 
longer." 

"  And  your  brother  ?"  I  asked :  and  I  felt  that 
a  species  of  cloud  came  over  my  countenance  as  I 
put  the  question. 

"  He  also  is  here,"  rejoined  Sarah.  "  But,  Ah, 
how  strange  you  look!  Now  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  not  mere  fancy  on  my  part " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ellen,"  continued  Sarah, 
"  I  was  surprised  when  we  first  met  at  the  Hall, 
that  you  never  said  a  single  syllable  to  me  in  refer- 
enca  to  my  mother  or  brother,  and  that  not  onco 
did  you  even  so  much  as  alluda  to  the  picture— 
although  heaven  kn  ^ws  it  gave  us  all  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  forward  it  to  you  at  the  hotel  at 
Petersfield !" 

"  Ah !"  I  said.  "  Then  you  were  aware  that 
the  picture  was  sent  ?" 

"Aware  of  it?"  she  exclaimed:  "how  could  I 
have  been  otherwise  ?  But,  Oh !  stranger  and 
stranger  still  become  your  looks !  Tell  me,  Ellen 
— you  were  not  ofl'anded  ? — for  Seginald  acted  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  mother  and  myself." 

"  Did  he  tell  you,"  I  asked,  in  a  cold  tone — for 
I  saw  that  the  crisis  of  explanation  was  inevi- 
tably approaching, — "  did  he  tell  you  in  what 
manner  1  acknovfledged  the  receipt  of  that  pic- 
ture ?" 

Sarah  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then 
she  exclaimed,   "  Now  that  I  bethink  me,  he  said 

very  little  on  the  point simply  that  you  had 

written  him  a  letter  of   courteous  acknowledg- 
ment  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  back  drawing- 
room  opened,  and  Mrs.  Barron  made  her  appear- 
ance. I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  visit 
the  sins  of  individuals  upon  their  relations ;  and 
especially  in  this  case  I  felt  assured  that  the 
mother  ought  to  be  held  irresponsible  for  tha  mis- 
deeds of  her  son,  even  as  I  had  considered  the 
sister  free  from  any  taint  entailed  by  a  brother. 
I  therefore  welcomed  Mrs.  Barron  with  the  utmost 
cordiality ;  and  she  expressed  her  delight  to  meet 
me  again. 

"  But  Oh,  my  dear  mother !"  exclaimed  Sarah, 
"  you  know  not  what  happiness  is  in  store  for 
you !  You  cannot  possibly  form  a  conjecture  with 
regard  to  the  immensity  of  the  obligation  under 
which  you  lie  to  Ellen  Percy !" 

Mrs.  Barron  bent  her  wondering  looks  upon  me 
— while  her  daughter  continued  to  exclaim,  "Tou 
are  now  rich,  dear  mother  ! — for,  thanks  to  our 
kind  friend  here — yes,  thanks  to  the  interest  which 
she  has  exerted  on  your  behalf,  your  claims  are 
recognised !" 

" Ob,  is  this  true  ?  is  this  possible?"  murmured 
Mrs.  Barron;  and  as  a  faintness  cama  over  hor, 
she  sank  upon  a  seat. 
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At  that  very  instant  it  struck  me  that  I  heard 
a  movement  at  the  door.  I  glanced  in  that  direc- 
tion: it  was  standing  ajar — and  methought  that 
the  sound  ol  a  supressed  sob  was  now  wafted  to 
my  ear.  I  instantaneously  conjectured  what  it 
was :  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  scene;  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Look  to  your  mother,  Sarah !"  I 
abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

My  suspicion  was  fulfilled;  for  on  the  landing 
outside  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  ^Reginald 
Barron.  He  had  listened  at  the  door  :  and 
nothing  could  now  exceed  the  air  of  profound 
contrition,  of  remorse,  of  shame — aye,  of  the 
deepest  humiliation,  which  his  countenance  wore. 
He  seemed  like  one  who  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth;  and  most  assuredly  he  felt  as  one  who 
must  at  the  instant  have  wished  that  he  might  be 
snatched  away  from  my  sight ! 

I  beckoned  him  to  follow  me  into  the  front 
drawing-room,  where  there  happened  to  be  no 
other  persons  at  the  time ;  and  when  we  were 
there  together,  he  stood  before  me,  all  trembling, 
like  a  culprit. 

"Mr.  Barron,"  I  said,  "you  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  your 
mother's  circumstances  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me,"  he  said, 
sinking  upon  his  knees,  "  that  you.  Miss  Percy,  ate 
an  angel,  and  that  I  have  been  the  vilest  and  most 
wicked  of  mortals!" 

"Eise,  sir — rise,  I  command  you,"  I  interrupted 
him.  "  I  need  no  compliments  nor  flatteries  from 
1/our  lips !  I  love  your  sister,  and  I  respect  your 
mother.  For  their  united  sakes  I  have  interested 
myself  in  a  certain  quarter  :  and  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  your  mother's 
rightful  claims.  Now,  Mr.  Barron,  you  will  leave 
Tiemaine  Hall  with  the  least  possible  delay.  You 
may  make  your  own  excuse — which  perhaps  will 
not  be  difficult  considering  that  the  sooner  your 
mother  repairs  to  London  to  sign  the  necessary 
documents  at  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's  man- 
sion, the  sooner  will  it  facilitate  a  settlement  of  the 
matter.    But  depart,  I  say  ! — it  is  my  command !" 

"And  it  shall  be  obeyed,  Miss  Percy,"  inter- 
jected  Eeginald  Barron.  "  But  tell  me— tell  me, 
I  beseech  you — has  my  sister  spoken  to  you  in 
reference  to  that  portrait  ?" 

"Your  sister,  Mr.  Barron,  suspects  that  there 
is  something  strange  or  peculiar  in  my  bearing 
when  your  name  i^  mentioned.  I  have  given  no 
explanations." 

"  And  you  will  giva  none  ?"  ejaculated  Eeginald 
vehemently.  "  Oh !  I  beseech  you  not  to  betray 
me !  My  dear  sister  Sarah  is  so  high-minded  and 
well-principled  ! — she  is  virtue's  self !  she  is  purity 
personified !" 

"Enough,  Mr,  Barron,"  I  interrupted  him.  "I 
have  not  betrayed  you  to  your  sister — and  I  will 
not  betray  you  if  you  will  depart  immediately." 

"  In  one  hour.  Miss  Percy,"  he  rejoined,  "  my 
presence  shall  be  no  longer  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  you  beneath  the  roof  of  Tremaine  Hall.  But 
one  word  before  I  depart !— and  this  one  word  you 
must  hear,  for  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  construed 
into  an  insult !" 

"No— I  will  hear  nothing  from  your  lips,"  I 
exclaimed.     "Depart,  sir  !" 

"  Whatever  evil  were  to  happen  to  me,"  cried 
Eeginald,  his  cheeks  flushing  and  his  eyes  flashing 


with  a  strange  glow,-—"  even  though  you  were  to 
expose  all  my  past  villany  to  my  mother  and  my 
sister — yet  will  I  proclaim  that  which  is  now 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts !  Fur  you  are  the 
noblest-hearted  of  women  ;  and  though  your  own 
great  talents  have  given  to  your  name  an  undying 
reputation,  yet  shall  your  beauty  also  be  im- 
mortalized on  the  painter's  canvass !  This  is  the 
task  to  which  I  now  devote  myself :  the  portraits 
you  have  already  seen,  are  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  grand  work  of  art  which  I 
feel  myself  capable  of  achieving !  And  when  that 
task  shall  be  accomplished,  death  may  come — and 
consumption,  the  inexorable  enemy  that  is  now 
working  slowly  but  surely  within,  may  crown  its 
own  process  of  destruction  !"    ' 

Having  thus  spoken,  with  a  volubility  and  an 
enthusiasm  which  defied  all  interruption,  Eeginald 
Barron  rushed  from  the  apartment,  leaving  me  in 
a  singular  state  of  bewilderment ;  for  I  knew  not 
whether  to  look  upon  him  as  more  madman  than 
hypocrite.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
reasons  which  I  had  for  regarding  him  as  an  un- 
principled dissembler,  it  was  impossible  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  more  or  less  the 
fervour  of  sincerity  in  what  he  had  just  been 
saying — as  if  there  were  times  when  the  intuitive 
promptings  of  genius  rose  far  superior  to  the 
dictates  and  impulses  of  evil  passions. 

I  now  hastened  to  meet  Charlotte  and  her 
sisters,  who  had  just  returned  from  their  walk;  and 
they  were  all  delighted  to  see  me  again.  Pre- 
sently it  became  known  that  Mrs.  Barron  and  her 
son  were  on  the  point  of  immediately  leaving  the 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  London ;  and 
the  reason  given  was  legitimate  enough.  Through 
my  kindness,  it  was  said,  Mrs.  Barron  had  procured 
the  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  she  must  now  lose 
no  time  in  adopting  certain  measures  which  this  im- 
portant^irsf  step  rendered  requisite.  Mrs.  Barron 
departed,  having  warmly  embraced  me  as  the 
authoress  of  the  prosperity  which  she  was  speedily 
destined  to  enjoy :  but  I  managed  to  avoid  another 
meeting  with  Eeginald,  and  he  had  the  good  taste 
not  to  seek  it. 

After  dinner  I  again  found  myself  alone  with 
Sarah  Barron  for  an  hour  or  so.  She  gazed  at  me 
in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  and  then  she  said,  diffi- 
dently and  hesitatingly,  "  My  poor  brother, 
Ellen,  is  deeply  penitent  for  the  offence  that  he 
gave  you  when  at  Petersfield.  He  has  now  told 
me  everything——" 

"  Indeed  I"  I  ejaculated,  as  a  vivid  blush  crossed 
my  countenance.  "  Ho  has  told  you  every- 
thing ?" 

"  Yes — everything,  I  repeat,"  rejoined  Sarah, — 
"  how  he  called  upon  you  at  the  hotel  and  avowed 
his  mad  presumptuous  love, — how,  when  you  gave 
him  an  answer  which  he  ought  to  have  at  once 
taken  as  definitive,  he  persisted  in  pleading  his 
suit  until  his  conduct  passed  the  boanda  of  cour- 
tesy  in  short,  dear  Ellen,  be  told  me  how  you 

commanded  him  to  leave  your  presence.  And 
then  all  night  long  he  wandered  about  like  one 
distracted." 

"Ah !  he  has  been  telling  you  all  this  P  "  I  said, 

now  comprehending  that  Eeginald  had  in  reality 

only  told  a  portion  of  the  tale,  and  had  given  it  more 

or  less  a  colouring  to  suit  existing  circumstances. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  have  bern 
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offendDd  with  hire,  Ellen,"  continued  Sarah  ;  "  for 
I  know  how  enthusiastic  is  his  disposition,  and  I  can 
easily  comprehend  how  he  may  have  suffered  the 
glowing'  fervour  of  his  love  and  admiration  and 
worship  to  carry  him  away  !  But  believe  me,  there 
ia  not  a  better  principled  young  man — no,  nor  a 
loftier-minded  one  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth! 
It  is  not  because  he  is  my  brother " 

"  Enough,  my  dear  Sarah !"  I  eaid :  "  we  will 
not  pursue  this  topic." 

She  instantaneously  changed  the  subject;  and 
nothing  further  occurred  between  us  on  that  occa- 
sion to  require  mention  in  the  pages  of  my  narrative. 

When  X  retired  to  my  own  chamber  for  the 
night,  I  could  not  help  mentally  ejaculating,  "  What 
singular  beings  are  we  mortal  creatures  I — how 
capable  of  dissimulation  is  mankind !  and  how  little 
able  are  some  individuals  to  read  the  hearts  of 
others  !  Here  are  a  brother  and  sister  who  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinion  of  each  other,  and  yet  both 
of  whom  are  more  or  less  fallen  creatures !  The 
brother  places  his  sister  on  the  very  highest  pedes- 
tal of  virtue: — Oh,  if  he  could  draw  away  the  veil 
and  read  the  secrets  that  lie  behind,  what  would  he 
think !  How  bewildering  would  be  his  consterna- 
tion if^  were  to  learn  that  this  sister  whom  he 
deems  3opureandchaste,is  in  reality  a  degraded  and 
dishonoured  young  woman !  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  herself  could  but  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  her  brother's  heart,  and  read  all  the  dark  pas- 
sions which  agitate  therein — if  she  could  fathom  all 
the  profundities  of  his  soul  and  discern  the  iniqui- 
ties of  which  he  is  capable, — how  terribly  would  the 
blow  strike  her !  and  what  a  fearful  shock  wojild  her 
confidence  in  human  nature  experience  I  Oi,  after 
all,  it  was  a  wise  dispensation  of  the  Creator  that  it 
should  be  thus  difficult  for  the  eyes  of  one  individual 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  another  !  " 

Having  stayed  two  or  three  days  at  Tremaine 
Hall,  I  returned  to  Carshalton,  accompanied  by 
Beda.  I  found  the  Earl  and  Countess  impatiently 
awaiting  my  arrival ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  they  could 
scarcely  now  exist  without  me ;  and  such  indeed 
was  the  assurance  which  I  received  from  their  lips. 
They  spoke  to  me  of  living  with  them  altogether : 
they  vowed  that  I  bad  been  to  them  as  a  daughter 
during  the  period  of  their  bitter  distress ;  that  it 
was  therefore  as  a  daughter  they  loved  me,  and  they 
besought  that  I  would  never  think  of  again  return- 
ing to  the  stage.  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
seizing  that  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  in  reference  to  the  Wakefield  matters : 
but  I  thought  it  was  yet  scarcely  time,  because  their 
thoughts  were  naturally  still  full  of  the  immense 
bereavement  they  had  so  recently  sustained.  I 
thanked  them  for  all  the  kind  things  they  said  to 
me ;  but  I  gave  no  pledges  in  respect  to  taking  up 
my  abode  altogether  with  them.  I  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  what  may  be  termed  a  species  of  delicate 
evasiveness. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  the  return  to  Car- 
shalton from  Tremaine  Hall,  that  the  incident 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  took  place.  It  was 
the  hour  of  noon  :  Beda  and  I  were  together  in  a 
sitting-apartment  which  was  specially  appro- 
priated to  my  own  use  when  I  chose  to  retire 
thither  ;  and  we  were  discussing  some  of  the  most 
recent  events  that  had  occurred,  when  the  sounds  of 
a  vehicle  advancing  towards  the  mansion,  reacned 
our  ears.     On  glancing  through  the    window,  we 


beheld  a  postchaise  dashing  along  the  avenue ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  equipage  drew  up  at 
the  front  entrance. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  to  contain  but  one  person,"  1 
said  ;  "  and  that  was  a  lady." 

"The  same  idea  struck  me,"  answered  Beda. 

We  retired  from  the  window,  thinking  that  the 
arrival  could  in  no  way  concern  ourselves; — and  I 
should  observe  that  by  the  position  of  the  case- 
ment it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  view  of  any 
person  who  might  alight  at  the  front  entrance. 
Scarcely  a  minute  bad  elapsed  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open  ;  and  who  should  make  her  appear- 
ance but  Jane  Parks  !  With  an  ejaculation  of  joy 
I  bounded  towards  her ;  for  that  joy  was  twofold. 
In  the  first  place  ber  presence  promised  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  her  protracted  silence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  I  had  written  to  her;  and  in  the 
second  place  I  was  smitten  with  the  hope  that  she 
had  some  good  tidings  to  communicate. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  she  exclaimed,  embracing  mo 
fervidly,  "  did  you  think  that  I  had  neglected  you, 
or  that  I  had  proved  ungrateful  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  I  felt  convinced  that  you  had  not  I" 
I  replied.  "  I  thought  that  you  might  have  been 
absent  from  London— or  that  you  had  changed 
your  lodgings " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  !"  interrupted 
Jane.  "  I  received  your  letter  at  the  proper 
date " 

"  And  perhaps  you  answered  it,"  I  said,  "  and 
your  letter  may  have  miscarried  ?" 

'•'  No — I  did  not  answer  it  by  letter,"  she  re» 
joined.  "  I  am  answering  it  now  personally ! 
Oh,  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense  !  I  have  ob- 
tained all  the  information  you  desire  ;  and  heaven 
grant  that  the  result  may  turn  out  as  my  father 
now  feels  assured  that  it  will  !" 

"  What  mean  you,  dear  Jane  ?  what  mean 
you  ?"  I  inquired,  with    feverish  imj^atience. 

"jLook,  Ellen  !— look  !  Eead  f-*  yourself!" 
she  ejaculated  ;  and  she  produced  a  small  packet 
sealed  and  directed  to  me. 

I  tore  it  open  :  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  glance 
over  the  documents  it  contained  ;  and  throwing 
my  arms  round  my  friend's  neck,  I  embraced  her 
warmly, — murmuring,  "Dearest  Jane!  you  have 
rendered  me  a  service  which  I  never,  never  shall 
forget !" 

"  Oh  !  did  I  not  owe  you  the  deepest,  deepest 
debt  of  gratitude,  Ellen  P"  exclaimed  Miss  Parks  ; 
"  and  did  I  not  rejoice  when  the  arrival  of  your 
letter  appeared  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
testifying  my  devotedness  towards  you  P  My 
father  declared  to  me,  on  perusing  your  letter, 
that  be  thought  he  might  possibly  discover  a  clue 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  two  points  that  had 
to  be  cleared  up.  He  remembered  to  have  heard 
your  grandfather  say  something  in  reference  to 
the  Wakefields  many  long  years  ago ;  but  it  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  memory  until  your  letter  re- 
vived the  recollection — and  he  promised  me  to  set 
to  work  at  once.  To  be  brief,  he  did  so  :  but  the 
task  wfis  a  longer  one  than  be  had  at  first  antici- 
pated. And  Oh  I  should  have  written  to  you, 
Ellen  ! — I  kept  blaming  myself  day  after  day  for 
keeping  you  in  suspense  :  but  I  thought  to  myself 
that  if  my  father  should  succeed,  it  would  ba 
Buch  a  happy,  happy  moment  for  me  when  I 
might  surprise  you " 
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■  And  you  have  done  so,  Jane  ! — and  this  happy 
moment  you  are  enjoying  !"  I   interrupted  her 


"  for  you   have   indeed  rendered  me  an  immense    cause  of  delay  need  exist  no  longer.    The  Countess 


intended    bushand  —  whoever   he   may   be— shall 
acquire  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  you  both,  tluit 


service  !  Look,  my  dear  Beda !"  I  cried,  turning 
towards  the  faithful  girl :  "  look  at  these  docu- 
ments ! — and  inasmuch  as  you  know  everything 
connected  with  the  matter,  you  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  importance." 

"  I  have  been  to  Tremaine  Hall  to  seek  you, 
my  dear  Ellen,"  continued  Jane  Parks :  "  you 
were  not  there — the  Tremaines  pressed  me  to 
stop — they  offered  to  send  the  packet  to  you 
hither— but  I  would  not  linger  a  moment— I  was 
resolved  to  give  it  into  your  hand  !  And  you  see 
how  careful  I  was  in  respect  to  its  contents :  for  I 
addressed  the  envelope  to  you,  in  case  by  any 
accident  the  packet  itself  should  be  lost.  There  is 
one  word  which  I  must  add,"  said  Jane,  her  voice 
sinking  to  a  low  deep  whisper  ; — "  and  this  is 
that  my  father  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  with 
the  most  unwearied  assiduity :  for,  Oti !  it  was  a 
relief  to  his  mind,  Ellen,  to  be  enabled  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  prove  his  gratitude  towards 
you!" 

Some  more  conversation  passed  between  myself 
and  Jane :  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  the  subject — for  I  am  now  about  to 
transport  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another 
apartment  within  the  walls  of  that  spacious 
mansion. 

It  was  a  couple  of  hours  later,  on  this  same  day 
of  which  I  have  just  been  writing;  and  I  was  now 
seated  with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton. 
"We  three  were  alone  together ;  and  I  communi- 
cated to  my  noble  host  and  hostess  the  circum- 
stance of  a  young  lady-friend  of  mine  having 
arrived  to  see  me. 

"  Your  friends  must  be  our  friends,  Ellen,"  said 
the  Countess ;  '  and  I  pray  you  to  bid  this  young 
lady  remain  with  you  as  long  as  she  may  think  fit, 
or  as  you  may  choose  to  have  her." 

"  She  must  return  to  London  to-morrow,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  in  the  interval  she  will  avail  herself 
of  your  ladyship's  hospitality " 

"  No,  Ellen,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  that  is  too 
formal  a  term.  This  house  is  your  home ;  and 
you  must  make  your  friends  welcome  here.  For 
have  you  not  promised  that  you  will  henceforth 
live  with  us  altogether " 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  exactly  gave  such  a 
promise,"  I  answered,  with  a  smile.  "Not  but 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful " 

"  Ah  !  I  noticed  that  Ellen  would  not  give  any 
promise  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Carshalton.  "  But  she 
shall  not  leave  us — unless  indeed " 

He  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  me :  then  he 
slowly  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  and  said, 
"  Ellen  is  a  very  handsome  young  lady ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  her  hand  and  heart  should 
be  disengaged." 

"  I  never  thought  of  this !"  said  the  Countess, 
with  a  mournful  look.  "  God  knows,  I  wish  you 
all  possible  happiness,  my  dear  Ellen ! — but  already 
does  the  bare  idea  of  ever  losing  you  smite  me 
with  the  force  of  a  new  affliction  1" 

"  It  is  true,"  I  said,  while  I  felt  a  blush  flitting 
across  my  countenance,  "  that  my  hand  is  engaged. 
But " 

"Speak,  Ellen!  speak!"  ejaculated  the  Earl  ol 
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and  myself  owe  you  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude ; 
we  never  can  altogether  pay  it — but  we  may  at 
least  acquit  oursel^s  of  a  part  of  the  obligation." 

"  My  cousin,"  I  said,  "  to  whom  I  am  engaged, 
is  not  in  England.     He  is  gone  to  America." 

"  To  America  ?"  cried  the  Earl.  "  Then  it  may 
be  yet  some  time  before  he  will  return  to  this 
country — and  we  shall  not  lose  you  quite  yet  !" 

I  saw  that  the  features  of  the  Countess  bright- 
ened up  somewhat — that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could,  considering  how  deep  a  shade 
of  melancholy  had  settled  upon  them. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  cousin  ?"  inquired 
the  Earl;  "and  what  profession  does  he  follow  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Henry  "Wakefield,"  I  replied. 

""Wakefield?"  echoed  the  Earl.  "How  sin- 
gular!" and  he  looked  significantly  at  his  wife. 
""What  I  mean  is  this,  my  dear  Ellen,"  he  con- 
tinued, again  turning  towards  me,  —  "  that  the 
young  man  whom  we  are  already  prepared  to 
welcome  and  to  love  for  your  sake,  bears  a  name 
the  mere  mention  of  which  has  been  wont  to  grate 
harshly  against  my  nerves.  Nevertheless  I  may 
thank  heaven  that  this  kind  of  prejudice  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  dying  out " 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  lord  !"  I  replied  ; 
"  for  my  cousin  Henry  could  not  help  the  circum- 
stance of  having  been  bora  with  the  name  of 
Wakefield,  any  more  than  he  can  help  being  de- 
scended from  a  particular  family  of  "Wakefields." 

Both  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  started,  as  if 
they  fancied  that  it  was  not  a  mere  random  re- 
mark which  I  had  just  made,  but  a  significant  hint 
which  I  had  purposely  thrown  out. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  ejaculated  the  Earl, 
"  that  your  cousin  is  descended  from  the  great 
"Wakefields  of  this  county?— a  race  which  we  con- 
sidered to  be  extinct,  when  Gerald  disappeared 
some  two  and  twenty  years  ago!" 

"  But  Grerald  "Wakefield  had  a  brother  named 
James,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ah !  was  it  so  ?"  cried  the  Earl.  "  I  never 
knew  much  of  Gerald  "Wakefield :  I  never  even 
believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  substantiating 
his  claims.     But  he  had  a  brother,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  rejoined  :  "  and  that  brother 
left  behind  him  a  son — my  cousin  Henry." 

"If  I  had  entertained  ten  thousand  prejudices 
against  the  name  of  Wakefield,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I 
would  crush  and  stifle  them  all  for  your  sake, 
Ellen  1" 

"  And  I  echo  the  sentiment,"  said  the  Countess 
of  Carshalton,  as  she  caressed  my  cheek  with  her 
thin  pale  hand. 

"  I  am  all  the  more  rejoiced,"  I  said,  "  to  hear 
such  generous  language  flow  from  the  lips  ot'  you 
both,  inasmucL  as  I  have  now  the  most  important 
matters  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  and  to 
which  all  that  I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  few- 
minutes  has  been  merely  intended  as  a  pre- 
face." 

I  proceeded  to  narrate  to  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Carshalton  everything  which  I  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Sturton  at  Stafford ;  and  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  they  learnt  how  the 
stealing  of  their  son  Frederick  by  the  gipsies 'two 


Carshalton.     "  If  you  are  only  waiting  until  your  |  and  twenty  years   ago,  was  an  act  far  more  signi- 
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ficnnt  than  tbey  could  possibly  conjecture  at  the 
tiaiB  ;  and  Low,  instead  of  being  an  isolated  piece 
of  wickedness,  it  was  in  reality  a  link  in  a  tremen- 
dous chain  of  iniquity,  designed  and  fabricated  by 
Gerald  WakeBeld.  Nor  less  did  the  Earl  and 
Countess  now  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
obligation  under  which  they  lay  towards  Beda's 
deceased  parents  was  infinitely  greater  than  at  the 
time  they  had  conceived,  inasmuch  as  the  Eobin« 
sons  had  not  merely  proved  the  means  of  restoring 
to  them  their  lost  child,  but  likewise  had  prevented 
murder's  work  from  being  done  !  It  was  with  a 
deep  and  awe-felt  interest  that  the  Earl  and 
Countess  listened  to  these  details ;  and  when  I  con- 
cluded the  narrative  which  I  had  originally  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Sturton's  lips,  I  produced  the 
packet  which  she  had  given  me.  All  the  docu- 
ments were  carefully  looked  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Carshalton;  and  finally  I  displayed  the  addi- 
tional papers  which  Jane  Parks  had  that  same  day 
brought  me.  The  Earl  produced  from  his  strong- 
box in  the  library  a  quantity  of  old  docuthents,  to 
which  be  referred,  and  betwixt  which  and  those 
that  I  had  placed  before  him  he  instituted  a  com- 
parison. 

Sut  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
at  the  present  stage  of  my  narrative.  SufHce  it  to 
say  that  on  the  day  following  the  one  of  which  I 
have  been  writing,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Car- 
shalton accompanied  me  to  London ;  for  the  matter 
which  I  had  submitted  to  his  lordship's  considera- 
tion, was  considered  to  be  so  momentous  as  to 
render  it  expedient  that  he  should  immediately 
consult  his  solicitor.  We  brought  Jane  Parks  up 
to  London  with  us  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  faithful  Beda  did  not  remain  behind  in  War- 
wickshire. 

Before  I  separated  from  Miss  Parks,  I  took  an 
opportunity  to  say  to  her,  "  You  have  rendered 
me  a  service,  Jane,  which  may  perhaps  be  immense ; 
and  believe  me  when  in  all  sincerity  I  declare  that 
I  consider  your  father  has  done  somewhat  towards 
making  an  atonement  for  the  past." 

The  grateful  young  woman  pressed  my  band 
fervidly ;  and  she  departed  to  her  humble  lodgings 
happy  at  being  enabled  to  bear  such  a  message  from 
myself  to  her  eire. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

AT   HOME   AGAIN. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton  would  only 
permit  me  to  return  to  my  own  house  on  condition 
that  I  promised  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
every  day  with  them ;  and  that  when  circumstances 
and  leisure  would  permit,  I  would  return  with  them 
to  their  country-seat  in  Warwickshire.  I  was  glad 
to  get  home  again :  I  had  passed  through  a  period 
of  considerable  excitement  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
commencing  with  the  date  of  the  episode  which  so 
vitally  concerned  Lady  Kelvedon.  I  therefore 
needed  repose  and  rest ;  and  moreover  I  had  many 
letters  requiring  my  attention.  On  calling  upon 
Lady  Xelvedon,  I  found  that  she  was  progressing 
most  favourably  —  that  the  bloom  was  coming 
rapidly  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  emaciation  was  yielding  to  a  healthy  plump- 
ness of  the  form. 


At  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  Lord  Carshal- 
ton's  attorney  made  a  certain  report  to  his  noble 
patron  in  reference  to  the  matters  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him.  Tbis  report  possessed  all  the 
importance  which  I  had  foreseen ;  and  it  was  now 
considered  expedient  that  my  cousin  Henry  Wake- 
field should  be  sent  for.  It  was  five  months  since 
Henry  and  my  father  had  taken  their  departure 
for  the  great  Western  World.  I  had  heard  from 
them  when  they  arrived  at  New  York ;  and  they 
bad  subsequently  written  from  two  other  stages 
of  their  route  towards  that  El  Dorado  whereof 
they  were  in  search.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
send  off  a  messenger  after  them,  as  I  knew  not 
how  to  address  a  letter  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  reach  them  : — indeed  I  was  waiting  for 
fresh  intelligence  from  them  to  learn  their  exact 
whereabouts  before  I  could  forward  another 
written  communication.  But  now,  as  I  have 
hinted,  it  was  expedient  to  act  promptly ;  and  a 
messenger,  alike  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  must 
be  despatched  in  pursuit  of  my  sire  and  my 
cousin.  Who  was  to  go?  The  Earl's  lawyer 
had  suggested  one  of  his  own  clerks :  but  I  did 
not  like  the  proposal :  I  wished  the  emissary  to 
be  a  person  who  had  some  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  matter  apart  from  mere  business- views.  In- 
deed, I  seriously  thought  of  undertaking  the 
voyage  myself;  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  speak  to 
Beda  on  the  subject  and  inquire  whether  she 
would  like  to  accompany  me. 

"Yes,  dear  Miss,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  either  with  you  or 
without  you,  in  order  to  serve  you !  But  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  embark  on  such  an  en- 
terprise !     I  know  who  will  do  it !" 

She  glided  away  from  my  presence :  she  would 
not  heed  me  when  I  called  her  back — for  I  more 
than  half  suspected  what  she  was  now  on  the 
point  of  doing.  She  sped  to  her  own  chamber, 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  rushed  past  me 
on  the  stairs  where  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  in- 
tercept her. 

"  Beda !  Beda !"  I  cried  ;  "  do  nothing  rash ! 
be  not  precipitate,  I  implore  you  !" 

She  now  gained  the  front  door :  she  looked 
back  at  me  with  a  smile  of  good-natured  triumph 
on  her  lips ;  and  then  she  disappeared  from  my 
view. 

Nearly  two  hours  elapsed,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  Beda  returned  into  my  presence,  intro- 
ducing her  lover  William  Lardner. 

"  There,  dear  Miss !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  there  is 
the  messenger  who  will  go  for  you  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  who  has  sworn  to  me  that  he  will  waste 
not  a  moment  in  accomplishing  the  mission  which 
you  are  about  to  entrust  unto  him  !" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Percy,"  said  William  Lardner,  with 
a  certain  decisiveness  of  look  and  tone ;  "  Beda 
has  told  you  the  truth !     I  am  ready  to  depart!" 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  for  my  heart  was 
filled  with  emotions  at  this  demonstration  of  the 
enthusiastic  devotedness  which  the  young  couple 
entertained  towards  me. 

"No!  no!"  I  said;  "I  cannot  accept  such  a 
self-sacrifice  on  your  part,  William  !  Besides,  your 
master— or  rather  I  may  call  him  your  friend, 
Sir  Robert  Temple " 

"Everything  is  settled,  Miss  Percy!"  inter- 
rupted William. 
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"  Settled  ?"  I  ejaculated,  with  .  aBtonishmen*. 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  f  2- 
ready  spoken  to  Sir  Robert  Temple  ?!" 

"  I  have  not  only  spoken  to  him,  Miss  Percy," 
rejoined  William  Lardner ;  "but  I  have  received 
bis  permission  to  undertake  this  voyage." 

"  And  let  me  add,"  interjected  Beda,  "  that  I 
was  present  on  the  occasion;  and  though  Sir 
Robert  grumbled  and  swore  very  much  at  first,  yet 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  on  your  behalf.  Miss 
Percy,  h?  changed  all  in  a  moment  and  gave  his 
assent.     So  TVilliam  does  not  lose  his  situation." 

"  And  never,  never  shall  he  be  a  loser,"  I  cried, 
"  for  such  generous  conduct  as  that  which  he  is 
DOW  displaying  towards  me!  It  cuts  me  to  the 
very  quick  to  think  of  separating  you,  because  I 
know  how  dear  you  are  to  each  other  !  But  inas- 
much as  I  see  that  you  are  resolute, — you,  William, 
in  undertaking  this  enterprise — and  you,  Beda,  in 
permitting  him  to  undertake  it,— I  shall  not  refuse 
No.  98.— Ellen  Peect. 


to  avail  myself  of  the  great  and  signal  service 
which  may  thus  be  rendered.  And,  Oh  !  on  your 
return,  William,"  I  added,  "  it  will  perhaps  be  in 
my  power  to  display  my  gratitude   more  signally 

than— than But  no  matter  !"  I  ejaculated,  thus 

suddenly  checking  myself.  "  You  both  know  that 
I  am  incapable  of  ingratitude — aiad  what  is  more, 
that  I  have  your  interests  sincerely  at  heart !" 

In  the  evening  of  that  very  same  day  William 
Lardner  took  his  departure,  having  received  from 
me  the  minutest  instructions  how  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed, together  with  a  liberal  sum  of  money  for  his 
expenses.  He  was  also  charged  with  pecuniary 
subsidies  for  my  cousin  and  father,  as  I  knew  not 
how  they  might  be  situated  in  this  respect.  I  did 
not  witness  the  parting  between  William  and  Beda: 
but  for  this  much  I  can  vouch,  that  when  Beda 
joined  me  half-an-hour  after  her  lover  was  gone, 
she  wore  a  look  that  expressed  something  more 
than  even  a  calm  fortitude  :  there  was  a  veritable 
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happiness  in  it — for  the  noble-minded,  devoted  girl 
W88  rejoiced  at  being  enabled  to  display  her  love 
and  affection  towards  me.  And  thus  was  it  that 
William  Lardner  set  oflf  on  his  enterprise!— set  off 
with  the  most  willing  heart,  and  with  a  sentiment 
of  honest  pride  at  finding  himself  looked  upon  as 
the  most  trustworthy  person  whom  I  could  pos- 
sibly find  for  the  important  mission  that  had  to  be 
accomplished.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  wrote  a 
very  polite  letter  to  Sir  Eobert  Temple,  thanking 
him  for  his  great  kindness  in  suffering  bis  favourite 
attendant  thus  to  take  so  long  a  leave  of  absence 
on  my  account.  The  very  next  day  the  old  nabob 
called  upon  me,  with  the  assurance  that  he  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  enabled  to  render  me  a  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  remained  about  an  hour  in  conversa- 
tion,— discussing  at  the  same  time  a  bottle  of  my 
old  Madeira,  despite  the  urgent  counsel  of  his 
medical  adviser,  Doctor  Strychnia,  that  he  should 
allowance  himself  in  respect  to  alcbolic  beverages. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  following  the  depar- 
ture of  William  Lardner,  that  on  calling  at  Car- 
shalton  House  at  the  West  End  of  the  town,  I 
found  the  Countess  was  alone, — the  Earl  having 
gone  to  his  solicitor's  on  some  business.  Her  lady- 
ship appeared  very  low-spirited  and  mournful :  I 
had  fancied  that  for  the  few  prerious  days  she  had 
begun  to  rally  somewhat ;  but  I  was  now  grieved 
to  observe  that  she  was  as  distressed  and  despond- 
ing as  within  the  first  week  of  her  bereavement. 
Placing  myself  by  her  side  oa  the  sofa,  I  took  her 
hand  and  besought  that  she  would  continue  to 
exert  a  Christian  fortitude  in  respect  to  the  heavy 
affliction  under  which  she  was  suffering. 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  answered, 
"  that  I  can  ever  think  of  that  severe  dispensation 
of  heaven  without  being  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  my  obligations  as  a  Christian.  Oh  !  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  child,  Ellen,  teaches  the  sternest 
lessons !  It  makes  me  reflect  whether  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  many,  many  ways;— and  now — I  will 
confess  it— there  is  a  regret  in  my  mind— a  remorse 
—I  scarcely  know  how  to  express  myself — but  it  is 
a  dread  lest  there  were  duties  which  I  have  left 
unfulfilled !" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Carshalton,"  I  said.,  looking 
earnestly  up  into  her  countenance,  "if  I  dared 
venture  to  hope  that  your  mental  regards  are  now 
fixed  in  one  particular  direction " 

"  Is  it  possible,  Ellen,"  cried  the  Countess,  with 
a  start  of  surprise,  "  that  you  have  fathomed  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind  ?  Oh !  when  I  think  of 
him  whom  I  have  lately  lost,  I  think  also  of  the 
poor  boy  who  went  before  him ! — and  then,  Ellen, 
my  heart  is  ready  to  break  as  I  remember  how 
harsh  was  the  conduct  which  the  Earl  and  myself 
pursued  towards  him — how  inexorably  we  refused 
to  answer  his  letters " 

But  here  the  Countess  stopped  short  as  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping ;  and  I,  taking 
advantage  of  this  moment  of  tender  weakness  on 
her  part,  exclaimed  entreatingly,  '•  Oh !  if  such  be 
your  feelings  in  respect  to  your  lost  son  Frederick, 
why  not  make  some  little  atonement  by  bestowing 
your  kindness  on  the  wife  whom  he  has  left  behind 
him  ?" 

"  And  do  you  think — do  you  think,  Ellen," 
asked  the  Countess  of  Carshalton,  in  a  low  and 
rcarcely  audible  voice,  "  that  your  friend  Juliet 
would  now  receive  any  demonstrations  of  kindness 


from  those  who  have  hitherto  treated  her  with  ao 
much  scorn  and  contempt?" 

My  heart  bounded  with  joy  as  I  exclaimed, 
"Will  you  permit  me,  my  dear  Countess,  to  be  the 
means  of  conveying  an  expression  of  kindness 
from  the  Earl  and  yourself  to  Lady  Frederick 
Ravenscliffe  ?" 

"Yes— do  so,"  said  the  Countess.  "And  now 
no  more,  my  dear  Ellen !  My  heart  is  relieved  of 
a  load ;  but  the  very  process  of  so  relieving  it  is 
calculated  to  overpower  me  with  emotions.  Trust 
to  me  when  I  declare  that  the  Earl  will  approve  of 
the  step  which  I  am  now  taking." 

When  I  returned  to  my  own  house,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Juliet ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  she  made  her  appearance  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  She  had  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing  the  summons  contained  in  the  letter :  she 
had  taken  a  postchaise — and  attended  by  her  maid, 
had  come  up  to  London.  It  was  nearly  two 
months  since  I  had  seen  her.  Yes — it  was  nearly 
two  months  since  the  accident  had  occurred  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ardleigh  opposite  E.iver  House.  The 
reader  must  have  begun  to  fancy  that  I  had  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  that  episode ;  but  we  will  now 
revert  to  it  again.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I 
bad  received  several  letters  from  Juliet  as  well  as 
from  Mary  Glentworth  :  I  was  therefore  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  bad  taken  place  at  Eiver 
House  since  I  was  last  there  ;  and  the  reader  shall 
now  be  similarly  enlightened  in  his  turn. 

When  I  had  given  Juliet  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  warmly  expressed  my  delight  at  seeing  her 
once  more  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  I  inquired 
after  Mary  Glentworth.  I  learnt  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  had  sent  the  kindest  messages  to 
me.  She  was  now  within  two  months  of  the  date 
at  which  she  might  e::pect  to  become  a  mother : 
Mr.  Singleton  the  surgeon  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  secret;  but  Juliet  assured  me 
that  it  might  still  pass  unsuspected  by  the  world 
as  far  as  Mary's  personal  appearance  was  con- 
cerned. 

"  She  is  happy  and  in  good  spirits,"  added 
Juliet :  "  she  sketches  forth  in  her  mind  a  thousand 
bright  plans  for  the  future— and  she  unbosoms  all 
her  secret  thoughts  to  me.  She  has  likewise  shown 
me  the  letters  which  she  has  received  from  the 
Marquis  of  Dalrymple,  and  which  have  been  sent 
through  your  hands.  They  are  replete  with  a 
manly  affection ;  and  I  only  hope  that  this  gene- 
rous-hearted young  nobleman  is  not  misinter- 
preting his  own  feelings,  and  that  he  will  never 
repent  the  step  which  he  has  so  solemnly  engaged 
himself  to  take." 

"  That  likewise  is  the  aspiration  which  oftea 
goes  up  from  my  own  heart,"  I  said,  "on  behalf  of 
Herbert  Dalrymple  and  Mary  Glentworth  ?  But 
now  that  we  have  begun  to  talk  on  those  topics 
you  shall  tell  me  everything  concerning  which  I 
have  any  questions  to  ask,  before  we  touch  on 
other  matters.  Had  you  any  suspicion  that  the 
intellect  of  the  Duchess  was  giving  way  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  for  three  whole  weeks,"  an- 
swered Juliet.  "  As  I  wrote  and  told  you,  her 
Grace  progressed  most  favourably;  and  the  medi- 
cal men  soon  pronoucced  her  out  of  danger.  She 
appeared  to  conceive  a  strong  fancy  for  Mary :  she 
spoke  as  if  she  were  quite  sensible  of  Mary's  un- 
wearied attentions  towards  her " 
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"  But  she  never  alluded  to  her  soa  Herbert,  I 
think  you  said,"  I  inquiringly  remarked. 

"  No  :  the  Duchess  never  alluded  to  the  Marquis 
—at  least  not  in  Mary's  presence.  It  must  have 
been  from  either  a  delicate  motive,  or  else  because 
she  thought  that  everything  was  absolutely  and 
positively  at  an  end  between  the  Marquis  and 
Mary.  Indeed  there  was  everything  to  encourage 
this  supposition  on  her  part,  ^The  abrupt  departure 
of  Herbert  so  very  speedily  after  the  accident — 
the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  return — and  then 
the  fact  that  Mary  herself  never  breathed  his  name 
sor  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  him  in  the  pre- 
■ence  of  the  Duchess " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  all  these  circumstances  y/ete 
well  calculated  to  impress  her  G-race  with  the  idea 
that  everything  was  at  an  end  between  them,  and 
that  their  hearts  had  received  a  shock  in  respect  to 
their  first  love,  from  which  no  recovery  was  pos- 
sible. And  thus  the  Duchess  may  have  conceived 
that  it  was  from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
feelings  of  kiadness  that  Mary  proved  so  attentive 
by  her  bedside,  alike  by  day  and  by  night " 

"  Until  all  of  a  sudden,"  added  Juliet,  "  the 
unfortunate  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  became  iDca()able 
of  any  rational  reflection,  and  her  mind  was  en- 
tombed in  darkness,  like  a  person  visiting  a  sepul- 
chre where  the  lamp  abruptly  goes  out." 

"  And  thus,"  I  said,  still  in  a  tone  of  inquiry — 
for  though  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
main  facts,  yet  there  were  many  little  details  which 
it  had  been  impossible  to  convey  through  the  me- 
dium of  epistolary  correspondence, — "  and  thus 
the  intellect  of  the  Duchess  did  not  give  way  by 
degrt'es,  but  broke  down  suddenly  as  it  were  .''" 

"Yes:  and  the  medical  men,"  replied  Juliet, 
"declared  that  they  seldom  witnessed  so  abrupt  a 
catastrophe  in  the  psychological  sphere.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  entered  her  Grace's  bed-chamber  a  little 
before  midnight,  to  assure  myself  that  she  wanted 
for  nothing  :  she  then  appeared  as  sane  and  lucid  as 
you  are  now,  my  dear  Ellen  !  An  hour  afterwards 
Mary  Glentworth  came  knocking  at  my  door,  en- 
treating me  to  hasten  to  the  Duchess  at  once  ;  for 
that  she  was  like  a  mad  woman.  I  went,  and 
found  her  Grace  raving  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
who  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  her.  After  a  while 
she  became  tranquillized ;  but  her  reason  was 
gone.  Although  it  was  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  thought  it  was  only  con- 
sistent with  propriety  to  send  off  for  the  Duke  at 
once.  You  know  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Ship  Hotel  at  Dover  ?  He  certainly  lost  no 
time  in  coming  to  Biver  House  ;  but  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  he  exclaimed  '  that  if  her  Grace  had 
lost  her  reason,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  it 
was  no  use  to  send  and  disturb  him !'  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  meant  to  make  some  pun  or  to 
play  upon  the  word :  but  it  struck  me  that  bis 
conduct  was  characterized  by  the  most  wretched 
bad  taste — and  I  could  not  help  administering  a 
very  sharp  rebuke." 

"  He  is  heartless  as  well  as  foolish  and  thought- 
less," I  observed.  "  And  then  it  was  upon  this 
occasion,  I  think  you  told  me  in  one  of  your  letters, 
that  he  and  Marj  met  for  the  first  time  since  the 
accident  ?" 

"  Yei:  they  met  at  last,"  said  Juliet ;  "  and  the 
Duke  first  called  her 'Mary'— then  'MissGlent 
worth' — and  then  said  he  was  bewildered  in  wha 


terms  to  address  her,  but  that  he  should  write  up 
on  the  morrow  and  consult  a  friend  of  his——" 

"  Mr.  Peaseblossom  ?"  I  interjected. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Juliet,  "  that  odious  Pease 
blossom,  who  did  make  his  appearance  a  couple  o 
days  afterwards,  when  it  was  determiued  to  remove 
the  poor  Duchess  to  the  Continent,  and  place  her 
under  the  care  of  some  eminent  physician  in  the 
South  of  France." 

"And  then  Herbert  sped  to  Dover,"  I  said,  "  to 
see  his  poor  mother  P  He  wrote  me  a  letter  to 
that  effect ;  but  he  promised  faithfully  to  keep  bis 
vow  and  not  call  at  Eiver  House  to  see  Mary." 

"  And  that  vow  was  kept,"  observed  Juliet.  "  I 
think  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters  to  you  that 
Mary  herself  displayed  the  utmost  fortitude,  and 
did  not  once  express  a  desire  to  see  Herbert,  nor  a 
regret  that  he  should  so  strictly  adhere  to  his  own 
resolution  and  abstain  from  calling  on  her.  But 
of  course  you  know  that  Herbert  sent  her  a  letter 
and  a  very  handsome  present  of  diamonds  through 
me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said :  "  I  heard  it  from  threedistinct 
sources.  You  wrote  and  told  me  of  it ;  Mary  men- 
tioned  it  in  her  letters ;  and  Herbert  himself  penned 
me  a  few  lines  to  say  what  he  had  done,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  proceeding  would  not 
incur  my  displeasure.  .  Indeed  this  was  scarcely 
possible ;  for  inasmuch  aa  I  value  poor  Mary's 
happiness — and  as  I  see  that  this  is  now  entirely 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  Herbert  Dal- 
rymple's  pledge  to  make  her  his  wife — I  am  re- 
joiced at  every  additional  testimony  of  his  lovo 
and  devotion.  But  was  it  possible  that  the  poor 
Duchess  proved  completely  unconscious  of  Mary's 
attentions  towards  her  at  the  very  last  moment — 
I  mean  when  she  was  being  borne  from  the  house 
into  the  carriage  that  waited  to  convey  her  to 
Dover  ?" 

'•'  The  Duchess  of  Ardleigh's  look,"  responded 
Juliet,  "  was  as  vacant  as  that  of  a  child !  She 
knew  no  one.  I  repeat,  my  dear  Ellen,  what  I 
have  before  said, — that  it  seemed  as  if  her  in- 
tellects, once  so  strong,  had  all  been  shattered  in  a 
moment.  Only  conceive  the  once  brilliant,  the 
superb  and  haughty  Duchess  of  Ardleigh,  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  helpless  idiot !  I 
only  know  of  one  spectacle  that  is  equally  remark- 
able at  the  present  time;  and  that  is,"  added 
Juliet,  "  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshaiton 
should  have  bowed  so  low  beneath  the  yoke  of 
calamity  as  to  acknowledge  the  ex-d<mseuse  of  the 
ballet  as  their  daughter-in-law!" 

There  was  a  slight  bitterness  in  Juliet's  tone ; 
and  I  hastened  to  say,  "  We  will  discourse  pre- 
sently on  that  topic,  my  dear  friend.  We  have  not 
quite  done  with  the  other  subject.  Yoa  saw  the 
Marquis  of  Dalrymple  at  Dover  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  accompanied  the  Duchess,"  continued 
Juliet,  "to  the  Ship  Hotel,  by  the  Duke's  parti- 
cular request.  The  young  Marquis  was  fervid  iu 
his  expressions  of  gratitude  towards  me  on  account 
of  the  attentions  I  had  shown  to  his  mother ;  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  filled  with  deep  emotion  when  I 
told  him  how  Mary  Glentworth  had  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  every  day  and  night  for  three 
whole  weeks  by  her  Grace's  couch.  The  Duke 
made  a  very  long  speech  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
own  gratitude;  and  then  he  bade  Mr.  Pease- 
blossom  say  something  likewise:  but  I  hastened 
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away,  and  thus  lost  the  speech  of  that  most 
erudite  personage.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter  that  the  Duke  sent  me  a  beautiful  gift 
of  jewellery  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  note : 
bnt  I  am  certain  that  it  was  Herbert's  delicate 
taste  which  selected  the  present  and  dictated  the 
lillet." 

"  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  my  dear  Juliet,"  I 
said,  "  that  this  very  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple,  in  which  he  tells  me 
that  be  fears  his  mother's  is  a  hopeless  case.  The 
physician  in  the  South  of  France  has  begged  that 
the  Duchess  may  be  conveyed  to  Grenoa,  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  practitioner 
there.  Accordingly,  the  family  were  about  to  set 
off  for  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  at  the  moment 
when  Herbert  Dalrymple  was  closing  his  letter." 

"  The  brain  of  the  Duchess,"  said  Juliet,  "  must 
have  sustained  a  very  peculiar  shock  from  the  acci- 
dent which  occurred.  But  now,  my  dear  friend, 
let  us  talk  of  your  own  affairs.  You  quite  amazed 
and  surprised  me  when  you  wrote  and  told  me  of 
the  circumstances  which  induced  you  to  send  off 
for  your  cousin  Henry  Wakefield.  How  singular 
that  you  should  now  be  so  intimate  with  the  Car- 
shaltons  that  they  almost  regard  you  as  their 
daughter !" 

"  But  they  are  not  the  less  ready  to  receive  i/ou 
with  open  arms,  my  dear  .Juliet,"  I  said,   "  and  to 

greet  you  as  their  daughter.     You  are  silent 

you  do  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  I  came  to  London,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  said, 
"  in  compliance  with  your  summons ;  and  I  will 
still  further  obey  your  wishes  by  accompanying  you 
into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Carshalton.  But  I  cannot  forget  how  I  have  been 
treated  by  them, — ignored,  scorned,  contemned — 
looked  down  upon  as  the  obscure  ballet-dancer  who 
dared  to  marry  a  peer's  son  !" 

"  All  this  is  true,  Juliet,"  I  said ;  "  and  you 
might  now  take  a  signal  revenge  by  refusing  to  go 
to  that  nobleman  and  his  wife  to  assuage  the  pangs 
of  remorse  in  their  hearts !  But  you  are  incapable 
of  such  conduct,  Juliet!— you  would  not  seek  for 
such  poor  and  mean  revenge  as  this !" 

"  lio — not  for  worlds !"  she  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed. "  I  will  go  with  you,  dear  Ellen,  when 
you  think  fit:  I  will  speak  kindly  to  them — I  will 
prove  docile  and  dutiful  in  my  conduct  towards 
them,  in  all  respects  save  one " 

"  And  that  one  respect  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That  I  will  receive  no  bounty  nor  gift  of  any 
kind  at  their  hands— that  I  will  not  place  myself 
under  the  sligljtest  obligation  to  them  !  I  am  not 
rich— but  I  am  independent;  and  never  will  I 
sacrifice  this  independence  to  the  caprice  of  those 
proud  aristocrats  ^ho  disdained  and  spurned  me 
when  perhaps  their  countenance  would  have  been 
considered  kind  and  advantageous." 

I  could  not  possibly  combat  the  justice  which 
pervaded  Juliet's  remarks ;  and  I  therefore  made 
not  the  attempt.  I  now  inquired  concerning  Mr. 
Norman  :  Juliet  answered  that  he  was  still  upon 
the  Continent,  where  he  purposed  to  remain  some 
two  or  three  months  longer,  as  he  found  that  his 
health  was  improved  as  well  as  his  spirits. 

"  And  it  is  fortunate,"  added  Juliet,  "  that  my 
father  does  purpose  to  absent  himself  thus  much 
longer  : — otherwise  he  might  be  returning  to  Eng- 
land just  at  the  very  time  when  bis  presence  at 


Kiver  House  would   be    particularly  inconvenient 
so  far  as  Mary  Glentworth's  secret  is  concerned." 

Juliet  was  dressed  in  half  mourning  ;  and  she 
looked  exceedingly  handsome.  It  was  now  ex- 
actly seven  months  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Lord  Frederick  Savenscliffe  by  means  of  the 
tub  of  corrosive  fluid  ;  and  she  again  wore  her 
hair  in  ringlets — the  style  which  best  became  her. 
I  have  so  often  alluded  to  her  superb  style  of 
beauty  that  I  need  not  reiterate  any  details  on 
the  point :  but  I  may  content  myself  with  simply 
observing  that  I  had  certainly  never  seen  her  look 
better  than  she  did  on  the  present  occasion. 

After  dinner  I  proposed  to  Juliet  to  visit  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton  that  very  even* 
ing  ;  for  I  had  promised  her  ladyship  to  lose  no 
time  in  bringing  Juliet*  to  her  after  her  arrival  in 
London. 

"  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,"  replied 
Juliet,  with  the  most  good-natured  afifability  ; 
"  and  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  at  once." 

I  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  gotten  in  readi« 
ness :  we  soon  took  our  seats  therein  ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Carshalton  House.  The  moment  the 
front  door  was  opened,  a  footman  stepped  forward 
to  eseort  me,  as  usual,  to  the  apartment  where  the 
Earl  and  Countess  were  seated  ;  and  it  never 
struck  me  to  inquire  whether  they  were  alone  and 
disengaged,  inasmuch  as  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  because  they  had  so  studi- 
ously refused  all  society  since  their  bereavement. 
Presuming  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Carshalton  would  be  found  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  I  followed  the  domestic  thither, 
Juliet  being  with  me.  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  my  name  was  announced.  I  led  Juliet  for- 
ward :  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  there — but 
there  was  a  third  person  present.  This  was 
a  tall,  handsome,  dark-complexioned  young  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age — fashionably  dressed,  but 
with  the  most  elegant  taste— and  having  alto* 
gether  a  distinguished  look.  I  stopped  short  on 
perceiving  the  stranger;  but  the  Countess  of 
Carshalton  at  once  came  forward,  saying,  "  Wel- 
come, my  dear  Ellen !" — and  then  with  much  emo- 
tion, she  added,  "  And  a  kind  welcome  to  you 
also,  Juliet  I— dear  Juliet',  as  you  must  permit  me 
to  call  you." 

The  Countess  kissed  Juliet's  cheek:  then  the 
Earl  came  forward— and  he  greeted  her  with  a 
similar  ceremony. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Count,"  said  Lady  Car- 
shalton, turning  towards  the  tall  dark-complexioned 
gentleman,  "  that  this  is  Miss  Percy ;  for  you  were 
observing  to  me  just  now  that  you  had  seen  her  a 
year  ago  on  several  occasions." 

"  And  I  am  therefore  all  the  more  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  forming  Miss  Percy's  acquaint- 
ance," said  the  Count,  with  a  polite  bow ;  and  I 
noticed  that  he  spoke  the  English  language  flu- 
ently, with  but  a  very  slight  accent. 

I  observed  likewise  that  he  had  given  a  slight 
start  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Juliet's  coun- 
tenance ;  and  he  was  now  surveying  her  with 
some  degree  of  attention — but  with  a  manner  of 
the  most  perfect  respect. 

"  And  this.  Count,"  said  Lady  Carshalton,  "  is 
my  daughter-in-law,  whom  I  think  you  have  also 
seen  before Lady  Frederick  Ravenscliffe." 

At  the  same  time  the  Countess  took  Juliet's 
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hand,  and  with  the  most  ladj-like  composure  pre- 
sented her  to  the  foreign  nobleman,  whom  in  due 
course  she  introduced  to  us  as  Count  Teleki.  I 
immediately  recognised  the  name  as  that  of  a 
Hungarian  noble  who  frequently  visited  the 
British  metropolis,  and  who  I  knew  moved  in  the 
very  best  circles  of  fashion.  It  was  evident  that 
in  Juliet  he  had  at  once  fancied  he  recognised  the 
lately  celebrated  danseuse ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  politely  respectful,  nor  more  consistent  with 
the  breeding  of  the  polished  gentleman,  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  bowed  to  Juliet,  It  seemed 
as  if  it  were  quite  sufficient  for  him  that  a  lady 
should  be  introduced  beneath  that  roof  and  under 
such  auspices,  in  order  that  he  should  at  once  re- 
ceive her  as  an  acquaintance  on  an  equal  footing 
vrith  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  be  retired  ;  and 
then  the  Countess  of  Carshalton  hastened  to 
whisper  in  my  ear,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  Hun- 
garian nobleman  had  been  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  her  lately  deceased  son  the  Viscount,  and  hence 
the  exception  which  was  made  in  his  favour  from 
the  rule  which  excluded  all  other  visitors  from 
within  the  threshold  of  Carshalton  House." 

Turning'  from  me,  the  Countess  proceeded  to 
take  Juliet's  hand  again ;  and  making  her  sit 
down  by  her  side,  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "You  are  welcome,  my 
dear  girl,  beneath  this  roof!" 

Juliet  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promise  which  she 
had  made  to  me:  she  received  all  the  endearments 
and  caresses  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshal- 
ton with  a  species  of  affectionate  duteousness.  The 
Earl  smoothed  down  her  dark  hair:  the  Countess 
surveyed  her  with  attention,  and  evidently  seemed 
surprised  that  she  was  so  remarkably  handsome  as 
she  really  was.  They  had  both  of  them  seen  her  on 
the  stage,  but  neither  bad  ever  beheld  her  so  close 
as  they  now  were.  Indeed,  Lady  Carshalton  subse- 
quently told  me  that  she  had  not  preconceived  the 
idea  of  so  handsome  a  young  woman ;  much  less 
had  she  fancied  that  any  ballet-dancer  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  lady- like  in  her  manners  and  so  genteel 
in  her  deportment. 

"My  dear  Juliet,"  said  the  Earl,  after  some 
conversation  on  general  matters,  "  we  are  meeting 
this  evening  as  if  everything  had  always  been 
complete  friendliness  between  us.  Let  us  suppose 
that  it  was  so.  Here  is  something  which  I  hope 
you  will  keep  as  a  memento  of  the  afifectionate 
regard  which  from  this  day  forth  will  be  enter- 
tained towards  you  by  the  Countess  and  myself." 

At  the  same  time  Hhe  nobleman  produced  a 
casket,  which  he  presented  to  Juliet.  At  first  I 
trembled  for  what  the  result  might  be,  when  I 
recollected  the  positive  declaration  she  had  made 
to  the  effect  that  she  would  not  be  placed  under 
an  obligation  to  either  the  Earl  or  the  Countess: — 
it  was  therefore  a  relief  to  my  mind  when  I  saw 
her  take  the  casket  with  a  calm  unruffled  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  In  the  same  mood  too  was 
it  that  she  opened  the  casket ;  and  it  was  some- 
what deliberately  that  she  surveyed  its  contents. 
They  consisted  of  several  costly  jewels  and  brilliant 
gems  :  there  were  necklaces,  and  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets,  and  brooches,  and  three  or  four  rings. 
Juliet's  survey  of  this  splendid  assortment  might 
have  lasted  for  about  two  minutes ;  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  Is  it  that  her  heart  has  relented 
towards  this  noble  couple  ?   or  is  it  that  she  is 


dazzled  by  the  appearance  of  those  jewels  ?" — and 
I  was  not  altogether  unjustified  in  the  latter  sus- 
picion, for  Juliet  had  a  slight  tincture  of  vanity 
about  her — but  perhaps  no  more  than  was  inevi- 
tably associated  with  the  character  of  an  eminently 
handsome  young  woman  who  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  profession  which  for  a  while  she  had  exer- 
cised, had  been  the  object  of  a  thousand  flatteries 
andadulations. 

But  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  Juliet's 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  brilliant  contents  of 
that  casket,  for  either  of  the  reasons  which  had 
sprung  up  in  my  mind.  "With  her  beautifully- 
shaped  fingers  she  selected  a  ring :  it  was  a 
valuable  one,  though  the  very  plainest  of  the  set ; 
and  she  said,  "  My  lord,  I  accept  this  with  duty 
and  with  gratitude.  But  I  beg  to  decline  the  re- 
mainder of  the  splendid  gift  with  which  your  good- 
ness tempts  me." 

"Dechne  it?"  ejaculated  the  Earl:  and  the 
Countess  also  gave  a  quick  start.  "  Why  so  ?"  ho 
asked,  in  the  kindest  and  most  conciliatory  tone. 

"  Because,  my  lord,"  she  responded,  in  a  low 
calm  voice,  "  I  am  not  yet  out  of  mourning  for 
your  son;  and  I  do  not  therefore  wear  jewel- 
lery." 

"  Oh  !  but  you  will  keep  the  casket,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  you 
will  wear  the  jewels." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  she  rejoined.  "  I 
am  living  in  a  very  quiet  and  retired  manner — I 
see  no  society — and  I  have  no  need  nor  desire  to 
embellish  myself." 

"  But  a  young  lady  like  you,"  said  the  Countess, 
now  mildly  and  softly  interposing,  "  receives  such 
gifts  as  these,  and  keeps  them  as  mementoes  or  ai 
private  property,  even  if  she  do  not  wear  them." 

"  Your  ladyship  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,"  an- 
swered Juliet,  firmly  and  decisively,  but  yet  with 
the  utmost  respect,  "  if  I  decline  to  receive  any- 
thing but  this  one  ring  :" — and  she  placed  it  upon 
her  finger. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  looked  annoyed  as  well 
as  sorrowful ;  and  I  saw  that  they  more  than  half 
suspected  Juliet's  motive.  They  exchanged  rapid 
glances;  and  then  they  fiung  their  eyes  upon 
me;  but  I  bent  my  looks  downward  and  said 
nothing. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  Earl,  somewhat  abruptly,  "  I 
see  that  we  must  become  better  friends  together 
than  we  are  at  this  first  interview  1" 

"I  do  not  think,  my  lord,"  answered  Juliet, 
"  that  we  can  become  better  friends  than  we  are 
at  present :" — and  there  was  likewise  a  significancy 
in  this  observation  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
ones. 

Again  the  Earl  and  Countess  exchanged  looks 
of  annoyance ;  while  I  bent  a  glance  of  entreaty 
upon  Juliet;  and  she  hastened  to  exclaim  with 
enthusiastic  fervour,  "You  love  my  dear  friend 
Ellen ;  and  no  amount  of  afiection  which  you  may 
shed  upon  her  can  possibly  be  too  great !" 

"At  least,  my  dear  Juliet,"  said  Lady  Car- 
shalton, "you  will  come  and  stay  with  us  a  fevr 
days  ?" 

"  I  should  be  willing  to  obey  your  ladyship," 
was  the  answer ;  "  but  I  can  only  allow  myself  a 
sojourn  of  two  or  three  days  in  London— and  these 
I  must  devote  to  my  dear  friend  Ellen.  Besides,  I 
am  in  haste  to  return  to  my  own  house  near  Dover, 
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where  I  have  another  dear  friend  stopping,  and 
whom  I  cannot  long  abandon," 

"Then  you  will  come  and  see  us  again  before 
you  depart  ?"  said  the  Earl ;  and  now  it  was  with 
a  certain  coldness  that  he  spoke. 

"  I  will  come  and  pay  niy  respects  to  your  lord- 
ship and  her  ladyship,"  replied  Juliet,  "  before  I 
leave  London." 

There  was  then  an  awkward  pause — a  pause 
which  every  one  felt  to  be  embarrassing  enough. 
At  length  Lady  Carshalton  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  ring  the  bell, 
Ellen  ?— and  we  will  have  coflFee." 

The  tray  was  accordingly  brought  in  and  handed 
round ;  but  Juliet  declined  to  take  either  tea  or 
coflFee.  Lady  Carshalton  pressed  her  with  more  | 
earnestness  than  I  could  have  thought  that  one  of 
her  naturally  cold  and  reserved  disposition  could 
have  possibly  displayed ;  but  Juliet  simply  an- 
swered, "  I  thank  your  ladyship.  "We  had  coffee 
after  dinner:  and  I  never  take  it  twice." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  said,  "  You  will  excuse  me,  dear  Ellen, 
for  hurrying  you  away;  but  I  am  somewhat 
fatigued  with  my  day's  travelling,  and  should  like 
to  retire  early  to  rest." 

The  Earl  and  Countess  did  not  press  us  to  re- 
main ;  and  we  accordingly  took  our  leave,  the 
nobleman  and  his  wife  slightly  kissing  Juliet  upon 
the  cheek ;  and  not  another  word  was  said  in 
reference  to  the  casket  of  jewels  which  she  had 
rejected  and  which  lay  open  upon  the  table.    . 

When  we  were  again  seated  together  in  the 
carriage,  there  was  an  interval  of  silence, — which 
was  at  length  slowly  broken  in  upon  by  Juliet,  who, 
taking  roy  band,  said,  "  I  hope,  my  dear  Ellen, 
you  are  not  in  any  way  offended  with  me  ?" 

"I  know  all  you  have  suffered,  Juliet,"  I  an- 
swered, "  in  consequence  of  the  haughty  pride  of 
those  who  would  not  in  times  past  acknowledge 
you  as  their  daughter-in-law;  and  though  I  de- 
plore the  scene  which  has  just  now  occurred,  I 
cannot  altogether  blame  you  for  it." 

"  Then  we  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject," 
she  responded ;  and  there  was  another  interval  of 
silence.  "  Unless,"  she  presently  a^ded,  "  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
heartless :  but  we  all  have  our  little  feelings — and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  within  myself  that  if  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton  had  never  felt 
the  weight  of  affliction's  hand,  they  never  would 
have  shown  any  kindness  to  me,  and  I  never 
should  have  been  this  day  invited  to  their  man- 
iion." 

The  carriage  pursued  its  way  homeward  :  and 
the  clocks  were  striking  ten  as  the  equipage 
turned  out  of  Holborn  into  one  of  the  streets 
leading  towards  the  quarter  in  which  I  dwelt.  It 
now  occurred  to  mo  that  a  strange  sound  met  my 
ears, — the  confused  murmuring  and  buzzing  of 
voices  and  the  rush  of  footsteps,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  and  different  from  what  those  sounds 
usually  are  in  even  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares. Juliet  quickly  noticed  the  same  thing ;  and 
clutching  me  by  the  wrist,  she  ejaculated,  "Hush! 
what  is  it?" 

At  the  same  instant  the  carriage  relaxed  its 
pace— tlie  sounds  rapidly  approached  nearer — it 
was  evidently  a  multitude  of  people  rushing  on- 
ward !     What  could  it   mean  ?     We  both  grew 


alarmed  :  I  let  down  the  glass  on  my  side  of  the 
carriage,  and  was  about  to  look  forth,  when  a 
living  torrent  began  sweeping  by — a  surging  flood 
of  people  rushing  in  evident  excitement,  and  their 
confused  ejaculations  bursting  forth  all  round. 
The  equipage  now  stopped  short  altogether:  it 
was  fairly  hemmed  in  by  that  ocean  of  human 
beings — enveloped  by  a  swarming  multitude !  The 
whole  street  was  thronged  with  a  dense  mass ;  and 
the  footman,  leaping  down  from  his  seat,  made  his 
way  to  the  horse's  head — for  the  animal,  being 
frightened,  was  beginning  to  rear  and  plunge  in  a 
menacing  manner. 

"  Sit  fast,  I<\dies  !  there's  no  harm !"  exclaimed 
a  hoarse  voice  at  the  open  window.  "  You  need 
not  be  frightened!" 

"Stand  by  the  horse,  fluukey  !"  vociferated  aa< 
other. 

"  Hold  hard,  coachman  1"  roared  a  third. 
"Clear  the  way  for  the  carriage!"  thunlered 
another  voice :  and  then  I  beheld  a  policeman 
actively  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  force  back 
the  crowd  from  such  close  contact  with  the 
vehicle. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain :  for  the  oflScer  was  hurled 
wi^h  violence  against  one  of  the  wheels  :  and  put- 
ting my  head  out  of  the  window,  I  asked,  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Matter  enough,  ma'am !"  replied  the  police- 
man. "  There's  murder  done  in  a  house  close  by 
— and  suicide  too,  I  believe  from  what  I've  heard ; 
so  that  the  whole  nieghbourhood  is  in  this  tre- 
mendous state  of  excitement !" 

"  Murder  ?'"  ejaculated  both  Juliet  and  myself, 
as  if  we  were  speaking  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Yes,  murder  !"  replied  the  policeman.  "  But 
Ah  !  take  care,  coachman !" — and  now  be  suddenly 
spoke  with  all  the  excitement  of  one  who  beheld 
some  tremendous  danger  imminent. 

"  Let  us  out !"  screamed  Juliet,  in  (he  wild  ac- 
cents of  terror, 

"  Sit  fast,  my  dear  friend  1"  I  exclaimed,  with* 
out  losing  my  presence  of  mind. 

But  now  it  was  veritably  a  fearful  spectacle 
which  met  our  view, — the  gas-lights  of  the  street 
and  the  lamps  of  my  carriage  illuminating  the  en- 
tire scene.  The  ocean  of  people  was  surging  on- 
ward :  they  were  scrambling  and  rushing— pouring 
on  frantically,  each  individual  endeavouring  to 
force  for  himself  the  speediest  passage,  and  all 
I  seeming  most  painfully  intent  upon  escaping  from 
I  some  danger  which  now  appeared  to  menace  them- 
selves. The  wildest  cries  burst  forth;  but  besides 
the  horrid  discord  thus  raised,  there  quickly  came 
!  upon  our  ears  the  tramplings  of  galloping  horses 
and  the  quick  rumbling  of  heavy  wheels.  The 
cause  of  danger  was  soon  visible.  A  railway  car- 
rier's van,  drawn  by  three  horses,  but  with  only 
a  moderate  quantity  of  goods  heaped  up  in  it,  was 
being  dragged  along  the  street  at  a  tremendous 
pace.  According  to  the  account  which  I  subse- 
quently read  in  the  newspapers,  the  three  horses 
had  taken  fright  on  finding  themselves  suddenly 
enveloped  by  the  torrent  of  human  beings ;  the 
driver  lost  all  control  over  them — and  on  they  sped ! 
It  was  indeed  an  awful  scene;  for  many  human 
beings  were  trampled  to  death  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
the  infuriate  animals,  or  crushed  beneath  the  heavy 
wheels,  or  else  hurled  down  and  trodden  upon  by 
the  panic-stricken  multitude. 
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All  that  I  am  taking  minutes  to  describe  oc- 
curred in  the  space  of  moments.  On  came  the 
immense  van  :  my  coachman  lashed  his  horse  furi- 
ously tu  get  the  carriage  out  of  the  way — the 
animal  swerved  abruptly — the  vehicle  was  turned 
half  round — then  the  horse  backed  suddenly — and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  equipage  was  struck  with 
tremendous  violence  by  the  huge  wain  as  it  thun- 
dered past. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  carriage  was  up- 
set, wild  shrieks  of  terror  pealing  from  the  lips 
alike  of  Juliet  and  myself.  The  carriage  fell  upon 
the  side  against  which  I  was  seated,  so  that  the 
brunt  of  the  concussion  was  actually  borne  by  my- 
self; for  my  person  formed  as  it  were  a  cushion  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  shock  experienced  by 
Juliet.  But  fortunately  I  sustained  no  serious  in- 
jury;  for  the  sides  of  the  carriage  were  well  stuffed, 
and  the  very  instant  that  I  felt  it  was  going  over 
1  instinctively  threw  myself  back  into  the  corner, 
where  the  lining  was  thickest  and  softest.  Scarcely 
had  the  accident  occurred,  when  the  door  that  was 
uppermost  was  opened :  and  a  voice  exclaimed, 
"For  heaven's  sake  tell  me,  ladies,  are  you  hurt  ?" 
Then  assistance  was  promptly  rendered  to 
Juliet,  to  extricate  her  from  her  unpleasant  posi> 
tioD ;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  was 
helped  out  of  the  carriage.  The  personage  who 
was  thus  so  prompt  in  rendering  his  assistance, 
was  Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  nobleman  to 
whom  we  had  been  introduced  at  Garsbalton 
House. 


CHAPTER  CXXVIII. 

THE     MTJEDEE     AND     SUICIDE. 

Thoitgh  neither  Juliet  nor  myself  were  at  all  in- 
jured  by  the  accident  we  had  experienced,  yet  our 
ideas  were  to  a  certain  extent  confused  and  bewil. 
dered,  and  our  toilet  was  disordered. 

"  Let  me  get  you  out  of  the  crowd  !"  exclaimed 
Count  Teleki :  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
riage was  still  thronged  by  multitudes  of  people. 

"  But  my  servants  ?"  I  ejaculated ;  "  are  they 
safe  P  I  fear  that  the  coachman  mast  be  in- 
jured !" 

"  No,  Miss — I  am  all  safe,"  said  the  coachman, 
now  appearing  in  view ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  footman  close  by. 

"  Leave  your  servants  to  take  care  of  the  car- 
riage," said  Count  Teleki;  "and  pray  let  me  get 
you  out  of  this  crowd." 

Leaning  upon  his  arms  for  support,  Juliet  and 
myself  gratefully  accepted  the  assistance  whi  h 
was  thus  proffered  :  the  crowd  made  way  for  us — 
we  got  beyond  its  outskirts — and  the  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  adjacent  houses  came  forth  to 
offer  us  their  hospitality.  But  we  declined  it,  as 
Great  Ormond  Street  was  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  we  were  well  able  to  walk  homeward. 

But  now  we  put  rapid  and  anxious  queries  to 
Count  Teleki,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  injury 
that  he  supposed  might  have  been  done  by  the 
waggon  and  the  affrighted  horses ;  and  we  like- 
wise asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
particulars  of  the  tragedy  that  had  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  which  had  created  so  tre- 
mendous an  excitement  P 


"  I  ave  heard  nothing  more  on  this  point  than 
you  yourselves,  ladies,  seem  to  be  acquainted  with," 
he  replied.  "  After  leaving  Carshalton  House  just 
now,  I  remembered  that  I  had  in  the  morning 
received  an  application  from  an  Hungarian  gen- 
tleman, who  from  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances had  become  plunged  into  misfortunes. 
Having  no  particular  engagement  for  this  evening, 
I  resolved  to  call  upon  my  afflicted  fellow-country- 
man ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  London,  I 
decided  upon  walking  to  the  place  of  his  abode, 
which  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  paid 
the  visit  accordingly,  and  took  my  leave  some  ten 
minutes  ago.  On  entering  into  this  street,  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  involved  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  crowd.  I  inquired  what  was  the  reason  of 
the  commotion ;  but  all  I  could  gather  from  the 
brief  ejaculatory  answers  that  were  hurriedly  given 
me,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman  had  mur- 
dered some  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
had  immediately  afterwards  committed  suicide." 

"  A  gentleman  and  a  lady  ?"  I  ejaculated.  "  I 
had  not  an  idea  that  the  criminal  and  the  victim 
belonged  to  that  order  of  society.  Did  you  hear 
their  names  mentioned  ?" 

"  No— I  heard  nothing  more  than  what  I  have 
just  told  you.  Miss  Percy,"  replied  Count  Teleki. 
"  As  for  my  own  narrative,  it  may  be  quickly 
brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  for  scarcely  had  I  become 
involved  amidst  the  crowd,  when  that  wain  came 
thundering  along  the  street,  and  the  heavy  equipage 
made  its  terrible  crushing  way  amidst  the  flying 
and  affrighted  multitude,  just  like  a  huge  ship 
ploughing  its  course  amidst  the  heaving  billows 
of  the  sea.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  for  one  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.  I  am  neither  very 
weak  nor  very  short,"  continued  Count  Teleki, 
with  a  smile;  "and  yet  for  a  few  moments  I 
was  as  powerless  as  an  infant  in  the  midst  of 
that  living  torrent  which  was  pouring  through  the 
street.  Vain  was  every  attempt  to  battle  my 
way !  I  was  lifted  completely  off  my  legs  ;  and 
for  some  moments — I  think  that  I  might  almost 
say  minutes,  I  was  thus  borne  onward  by  the 
fast  flowing  waves  of  that  excited  stream  of  people. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  caught  sight  of  a  carriage.  I 
recognised  it  at  once  ;  for  on  leaving  Carshalton 
House  I  had  stood  to  admire  that  superb  bay 
horse  of  your's,  Mies  Percy.  But  scarcely  had  I 
thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  equipage,  when  tho 
hreatening  wain  drawn  by  the  three  frenzied 
animals,  came  thundering  past — the  cries  that 
were  already  wild  enough,  burst  forth  with  a  still 
wilder  peal — and  it  struck  me  that  the  din  of  the 
huge  equipage  was  for  a  moment  blended  with 
another  sound,  as  if  a  crash  had  somewhere  taken 
place.  The  wain  dashed  onward  j  but  your  car- 
riage had  disappeared  from  my  yiesv.  The  den- 
sity of  the  crowd  was  now  considerably  relieved  ; 
and  I  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing a  path  for  the  half-dozen  yards  which  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  which  had 
occurred  to  your  equipage.  You  know  the 
rest." 

Both  Juliet  and  myself  expressed  our  warmest 
thanks  to  Count  Teleki  for  the  prompt  assistance 
he  had  rendered  us  ;  and  by  the  time  his  explana- 
tions were  finished,  the  door  of  my  house  in  G-reat 
Ormond  Street  was  reached.  I  of  course  asked 
him  to  walk  in,  as  an  act  of  requisite  politeness  ; 
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but  he,  with  a  well-bred  delicacv,  declined, — 
allegiog  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  must  de- 
prive him  of  that  pleasure  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  however  requested  permission  to  call  and  pay 
his  respects  on  the  following  day:  and  be  teoeived 
the  assurance  that  he  would  be  welcome. 

The  intelligence  that  some  terrible  transaction 
had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  bad  reached 
my  bouse  a  few  minutes  before  Juliet  and  I 
arrived  there.  The  maid-servant  who  opened  the 
door,  end  Eeda  who  came  gliding  down  the  stairs, 
were  alilce  astonished  and  alarmed  on  finding  that 
we  bad  returned  on  foot,  and  on  perceiving  that 
our  looks  bad  a  certain  wildness  in  them,  while 
there  was  also  disorder  in  our  toilets — for  our 
bonnets  were  crushed  and  disfigured.  The  acci- 
dent to  the  carriage  was  soon  explained,  and  we 
hastened  to  our  respective  chambers  to  arrange 
our  toilets.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Juliet 
and  I  again  met  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  we  had 
not  been  seated  many  minutes  there,  when  Beda 
came  rushing  in  with  a  pale  countenance  and  ex- 
cited looks  ;  and  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  indeed  too 
true !  a  terrible  crime  has  been  committed  !  You 
know  the  victim !" 

"We  know  her?"  ejaculated  both  myself  and 
Juliet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Beda  ;  "  you  know  the  trnfor- 
tunate  creature  !     I  mean  Miss  Harrison  !" 

"  What !  Melissa  ?"  cried  Juliet,  horror-stricken 
as  she  started  up  from  her  seat. 

"  Melissa  murdered  ?"  I  exclaimed,  equally 
a£Fected. 

"Yes — Melissa  Harrison !"  rejoined  Beda.  "The 
housemaid  has  just  been  to  the  baker's  to  glean 
what  she  could— and  she  has  learnt  this  much." 

"  But  the  author  of  the  crime  ?"  I  asked.  "  Is 
it  true  that  the  murderer  has  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself  P" 

"  So  they  say,"  answered  Beda :  "  but  I  could 
learn  nothing  in  respect  to  him — not  even  so  much 
as  his  name." 

And  nothing  more  toas  ascertained  that  night 
by  any  one  beneath  the  roof  of  my  dwelling. 
When  the  morning  came  I  was  naturally  anxious 
for  the  arrival  of  the  newspapers,  that  I  might 
glean  additional  details  in  reference  to  a  crime 
that  had  produced  so  tremendous  a  sensation  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  moment  the  morning 
journals  were  placed  in  my  hand,  I  searched  for 
the  particular  intelligence  which  so  much  in- 
terested  me;  and  the  words  in  large  capitals, 
"  Shocking  Murder  and  Suicide  of  the  Murderer," 
met  my  eyes.  But  as  I  flung  my  regards  over 
the  article  with  that  sort  of  shuddering  curiosity 
which  renders  one  anxious  to  embrace  the  whole 
contents  of  a  particular  statement  at  a  glance,  I 
encountered  the  name  of  Colonel  Bellew !  An- 
other moment,  and  I  discovered  who  the  murderer 
was !  K^ot  merely  the  murderer,  but  the  suicide 
also!  It  was  the  individual  whom  I  have  just 
named  : — it  was  Colonel  Bellew  himself! 

It  appeared  that  some  few  weeks  previous,  a 
gentleman  giving  the  name  of  Williams,  had 
taken  lodgings  at  the  house  where  the  tragedy 
had  just  occurred.  This  house  was  kept  by  an 
elderly  widow  named  Mason.  Mrs.  Mason  soon 
began  to  suspect  that  everything  was  not  straight- 
forward and  honest  with  her  lodger;  for  he  seldom 
weat  out  during  the  daytime— and  when  he  did 


leave  the  house  in  the  evening,  he  was  always 
muffled  up  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  disguise.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  he  paid  his  rent 
regularly ;  and  then  be  fell  into  arrears.  About 
a  fortnight  previous  to  the  tragedy  the  lodger  sent 
out  a  letter  to  the  post ;  and  Mrs.  Mason  hap- 
pened to  observe  (for  she  herself  took  it)  that  it 
was  addressed  to  JMiss  Harrison,  Tynedale  Lodge, 
Xensington.  The  very  next  day  a  street-cab 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Mason's  house;  a 
well-dressed  and  handsome  young  lady  alighted, 
and  inquired  for  Colonel  Williams.  Mrs.  Mason's 
servant  said  that  a  Mr.  Williams  lived  there,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  he  was  a  colonel.  The 
young  lady  said  it  was  all  the  same :  and  she  was 
introduced  accordingly  to  the  apartments  of  the 
lodger.  She  remained  there  about  an  hour,  and 
then  took  her  departure.  Shortly  after  she  was 
gone  the  lodger  rang  the  bell  and  sent  out  a 
twenty-pound  note  to  be  changed.  He  then  paid 
his  rent,  as  well  as  some  little  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  a  week 
afterwards  be  sent  another  letter  to  the  post,  di- 
rected  to  Miss  Harrison ;  but  this  time  it  was 
not  addressed  to  Tynedale  Lodge,  but  to  some  post* 
office  in  Kensington,  with  instructions  penned  in 
the  corner  "  that  it  was  to  be  kept  till  called  for." 
On  the  following  day  the  handsome  and  well-dressed 
young  lady  called  again,  arriving  in  a  public  cab 
as  on  the  former  occasion.  She  had  not  been  long 
with  the  lodger  before  their  voices  were  heard  in 
loud  altercation;  and  Mrs.  Mason  had  the  curi- 
osity to  go  and  listen  at  the  door.  She  gleaned 
these  particulars — that  her  lodger  was  a  man  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  desperate  circumstances — that 
be  had  once  been  an  officer  in  the  Guards — that 
he  was  now  lying  concealed  as  it  were  in  that 
lodging,  not  merely  on  account  of  debts,  but  like- 
wise because  there  was  a  warrant  against  him  for 
having  obtained  three  hundred  pounds  from  some 
money-lender  under  false  pretences.  It  was  this 
last-mentioned  affair  which  he  was  most  anxious 
to  settle.  Mrs.  Mason  beard  him  appeal  to  Melissa 
(as  he  called  the  young  lady)  to  extricate  him  from 
that  difficulty.  He  said  he  cared  comparatively 
nothing  about  the  debts  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of 
the  more  serious  affair,  which  would  be  utter  de- 
struction to  him  if  it  were  not  promptly  arranged. 
Melissa  Harrison  replied  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly advance  such  a  sum,  and  that  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  it  of  her.  He  then  began  to 
menace  the  young  lady,  and  to  say  that  he  would 
let  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale  know  how  she  had 
visited  him  at  that  house.  Melissa  remonstrated 
and  entreated;  but  finding  that  her  words  produced 
no  effect,  she  threatened  the  Colonel  in  her  turn. 
Then  he  became  more  tranquil,  and  besought  her 
forgiveness.  Melissa  said  that  as  he  now  seemed 
inclined  to  be  reasonable,  she  would  again  go  to 
the  extent  of  assisting  him  with  a  few  pounds. 
Mrs.  Mason  tarried  at  the  door  no  longer ;  but  she 
had  beard  quite  enough  to  give  her  a  deep  insight 
into  the  character  of  her  lodger,  as  well  as  showing 
her  who  was  the  young  female  that  thus  visited 
him;  and  she  was  resolved  to  give  him  notice  to 
leave  her  apartments. 

'Nov  comes  the  sequel  to  this  sad  and  fearful 
episode.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  murder 
took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  February; 
and   it   appeared  that  on   the   previous   day  tht 
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Colonel  sent  another  letter  to  the  post,  directed  to 
Miss  Harrison,  and  addressed  to  the  pcstofBce  at 
Kensington  to  which  allusion  has  alreadv  been 
toade.  Mrs.  Mason  had  given  the  Colunel  warn- 
ing to  leave  her  house ;  and  his  time  would  have 
been  up  in  a  couple  ot  dajs — otherwise  she 
would  have  remonstrated  against  his  again  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  a  young  person  of  such 
equivocal  character.  The  last  letter  was  sent  on 
the  2od,  as  I  have  eaid ;  and  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  Melissa 
Harrison  again  alighted  from  a  cab  at  Mrs.  Ma- 
son's house.  The  Colonel,  who  was  addicted  tu 
drinking,  hud  been  indulging  even  more  freely 
than  usual  during  the  day,  but  especially  since 
partaking  of  bis  dinner.  Mrs.  Mason  bad  a  pre- 
sentiment that  some  altercation  would  arise  ;  and 
she  determined  to  be  upon  the  alert  so  as  to  anti 
ticipate  the  outbreak  of  any  disturbance  that 
might  tend  to  bring  disgrace  upon  her  bouse.  All 
No.  99.— Ellen  Peect. 


was  quiet  for  some  time;  but  as  she  passed  by 
the  door  of  the  Colonel's  apartments,  she  Deard  Me- 
lissa saying,  "It  is  no  use  troubling  me  in  this 
way.  You  have  no  claim  upon  me  !  When  I  was 
ill  and  thought  I  was  dying  nearly  tliree  years 
ago,  you  left  me  to  perish  without  a  tarthing — me 
and  my  child,— ^oetr  child  !"  At  that  moment 
Mrs.  Mason  thought  she  heard  her  servant  coming 
down  the  stairs;  and  not  choosing  to  be  seen 
playing  the  part  of  eavesdropper,  she  retreated 
from  the  door  of  the  Colonel's  suite  of  rooma. 
Half-an-hour  afterwards  the  din  of  altercation 
smote  her  ears :  and  no  longer  feeling  any  delicacy 
on  the  point,  she  summoned  her  servant  that  they 
might  ascend  together  and  insist  upon  Miss  Har- 
rison's leaving  the  house.  But  when  they  reached 
the  landing,  the  storm  seemed  to  be  experiencing 
a  lull;  and  they  listened.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  Colonel  demand,  "  Will  you  or  will  you 
not  do  what  1  ask  ?"    Melissa  replied  emphatically 
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that  she  would  not  The  Colonel  threatened  to 
spoil  her  with  the  Marquis  of  Tynedale.  She 
said  that  she  deGed  his  threats,  for  that  she  would 
tell  the  Marquis  the  whole  truth,  explaining  why 
the  had  visited  the  house,  and  that  his  lordship 
would  believe  her.  The  Colonel  became  terribly 
exasperated,  and  swore  that  he  would  tell  such  a 
tale  as  should  outweigh  every  representation  she 
might  make.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Melissa,  "  if  this 
is  your  villanous  design,  and  if  there  must  be  open 
war  between  us,  the  sooner  I  go  and  give  a  hint  to 
the  officers  of  justice  where  they  may  execute  the 
warrant,  the  better  !" — The  landlady  and  servant, 
thinking  that  Melissa  was  on  the  very  point  of 
issuing  from  the  room,  began  to  make  their  way 
down  stairs,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  terriGc  yell, 
like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  burst  from  the  lipa  of  the 
Colonel ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  as  of 
a  tremendous  blow  being  dealt,  instantaneously 
followed  by  the  falling  of  a  person  on  the  floor.  A 
shriek  also  rang  through  the  house.  The  landlady 
and  her  servant  were  paralyzed  with  terror :  they 
were  transfixed  upon  the  stairs.  Another  shriek 
ran?  forth  from  the  apartment;  then  another 
sound,  as  of  a  blow,  was  heard,  accompanied  by 
the  crashing  of  glass— and  all  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments still!  The  servant-girl  fainted  on  the 
stairs:  Mrs.  Mason,  recovering  her  presence  of 
mind — or  rather,  I  should  say,  impelled  by  the 
horrible  state  cf  her  feelings — rushed  into  the 
room.  There  a  fearfuL  spectacle  presented  itself. 
The  unfortunate  Melissa  lay  upon  the  floor;  and 
the  fragments  of  a  broken  bottle  showed  but  too 
plainly  how  the  hideous  wounds  which  were  seen 
upon  the  forehead,  had  been  inflicted.  Her  skull 
was  literally  battered  in  !  "  Wretch !"  cried  Mrs. 
Mason;  "you  have  murdered  her!" — The  Colonel 
looked  like  one  who  bad  just  been  awakened  out  of 
a  horrible  dream  :  there  was  a  species  of  vacant 
consternation  and  dismay  expressed  upon  his 
ghastly  countenance.  But  it  rapidly  expanded 
into  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  horrible  crime 
that  bad  been  perpetrated  ;  and  with  wild  accents, 
he  exclaimed,  "  No  I  no  !  she  cannot  be  dead ! 
Good  God!  I  cannot  have  killed  her!" — Mrs. 
Mason  stooped  down  and  felt  Melissa's  heart ;  but 
it  had  ceased  to  beat.  When  she  raised  her  eyes, 
the  Colonel  was  no  longer  in  her  presence;  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  beard  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  inner  room,  shut  hastily.  She 
sprang  towards  it — but  the  key  was  at  the  same 
moment  turned  in  the  lock.  That  inner  room  was 
the  Colonel's  bed-chamber.  The  turning  of  the 
key  was  almost  instantaneously  followed  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  and  then  a  heavy  weight  fell 
upon  the  fljor.  Mrs.  Masun,  in  a  state  bordering 
on  frenzy,  rushed  to  the  window  of  the  sitting- 
room  :  she  threw  it  open — and  she  shrieked  (or 
assistance.  She  was  half  maddened  with  the 
horror  inspired  by  the  double  tragedy;  and  her 
cries  alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Hence 
the  concourse  of  persons  which  collected  so  quickly 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  mul- 
titude the  accident  had  happened  to  my  carriage. 

I  have  now  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all 
the  main  facts  connected  with  this  appalling  tra 
gedy.  1  should  add  that  when  the  police  took 
possession  of  the  premises,  they  found  the  wretched 
murderer  weltering  in  the  blood  of  a  suicide,  and 
stone  dead.     He  had  put  the  pistol  in  Lis  mouth, 


and  literally  blown  his  brains  out.  It  was  through 
the  medium  of  some  papers  found  about  his  person, 
that  the  discovery  was  made  of  his  name  being 
Bellew  instead  of  Williams. 

And  thus  perished  Melissa  Harrison  ! — thus  also 
died  Colonel  Bellew !  The  unfortunate  young 
woman's  life  fell  a  victim  to  him  who  had  in  past 
years  despoiled  her  of  her  honour  !  It  transpired 
that  the  child  which  she  bad  by  Colonel  Bellew, 
had  died  some  time  previous  to  the  horrible  tra- 
gedy which  thus  sent  the  mother  herself  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  Melissa  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tynedale  at  the  time  when  she  was 
unfortunate  enough  thus  to  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Colonel  Bellew.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  not  voluntarily  renewed  it — 
but  that  he  bad  by  some  means  or  another  found 
out  where  and  with  whom  she  was  living,  and  had 
written  to  intimidate  her  into  a  meeting.  Fatal 
meeting!  — it  hadled  to  two  others; — and  the  third 
of  those  inauspicious  interviews  had  proved  the 
last  scene  in  the  existence  of  Melissa  Harrison ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  details 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  were  afforded 
by  the  journals  published  on  the  morning  that 
followed  the  evening  of  the  tragedy.  The  main 
facts  only  were  therein  given :  the  minuter  par- 
ticulars subsequently  transpired  at  the  Coroner's 
Inquest;— but  I  have  deemed  it  more  expedient 
to  collect  the  whole  at  once  into  a  complete  narra- 
tive, so  as  to  avoid  bewildering  the  reader  with 
disjointed  details. 

Count  Teleki  called  to  pay  his  respects  ac- 
cording to  the  permission  he  had  received ;  and 
the  favourable  opinion  which  a  first  impression 
was  calculated  to  engender  with  reference  to  this 
nobleman,  was  not  impaired  by  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  already  said  that  he  was  handsome 
and  gentlemanly  :  I  may  add  that  he  was  intelli- 
gent—that he  had  been  well  educated,  and  pos- 
sessed a  highly  cultivated  mind.  His  manners 
were  polished  and  elegant,  without  affectation: 
they  had  the  brilliancy  of  the  well-bred  foreigner 
blended  with  the  more  sterling  qualities  of  the  en- 
lightened Englishman.  He  had  known  Juliet's 
husband  as  well  as  his  elder  brother,  the  Vis- 
count; but  it  was  only  slightly  that  be  alluded  to 
them. 

On  the  following  day  Juliet  again  accompanied 
me  to  Carshalton  House,  that  she  might  take 
leave  of  the  Earl  and  Countess.  They  received 
her  with  what  may  be  termed  a  mild  and  serene 
friendliness  of  manner,  without  fervour  on  the 
one  hand  and  without  coldness  on  the  other.  On 
her  part,  Juliet  maintained  towards  them  a  de- 
meanour precisely  similar  to  that  which  she  had 
displayed  during  the  first  interview.  Tbe  visit 
was  not  a  long  one;  and  when  Juliet  rose  to  take 
her  departure,  the  Eirl  and  Countess  simply 
kissed  her  upon  the  cheek  — but  they  gave  her  no 
invitation  to  return  to  their  mansion.  I  was  glad 
when  the  whole  scene  was  over;  for  it  was  an 
ordeal  quite  as  painful  fur  me  as  for  those  who 
might  seem  to  be  the  most  deeply  interested  in  it. 

I  prevailed  upon  Juliet  to  prolong  her  S'journ 
at  my  house  for  three  or  four  dajs;  and  we  saw 
the  Hungarian  nobleman  on  several  occasions.  I 
happened  to  learn  from  Lady  Carshalton  that  he 
was  iuomensely  rich,  and  that  he  was  unmarried: 
neither  did  she  think  that  he   was  what  is  called 
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"a  tnarrjing  naan,"  for  he  was  always  travelling 
about  from  one  European  capital  to  aootber, 
eeldoiD  settling  himself  anywhere  for  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time.  I  mav  add,  while  touch- 
ing upon  this  topic,  that  the  Earl  of  Carshalton 
threw  in  an  eulogium  upon  the  honourable  cha- 
racter, good  principles,  and  magnanimous  disposi- 
tion of  Count  Teleki. 

Juliet  returned  to  River  House,  having  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  soon  pay 
her  a  visit  there  and  pass  some  little  time  with 
herself  and  Mary  Glentworth. 

Lady  Eelvedon  progressed  favourably  and 
rapidly ;  and  by  the  time  six  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  departure  of  Dame  Betty  for  the  Con- 
tinent, her  ladyship  was  altogether  another  being. 
The  pledge,  therefore,  which  I  had  given  to  the 
old  hag  was  not  forgotten ;  and  I  remitted  her 
the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  five  hundred  originally  pro- 
mised as  her  reward  if  she  succeeded  in  efi^ecting 
Hermione's  cure.  I  now  accompanied  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Carshalton  into  Warwickshire 
for  a  month,  my  faithful  Beda  going  with  me; 
and  on  my  return  to  London  I  was  gratified  by 
the  reception  of  a  letter  from  William  Lardner, 
dated  from  New  York,  where  he  had  arrived  in 
safety.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  same 
packet  contained  letters  for  Beda,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  her  lover  had  got  thus  far  on 
his  expedition  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
adventure  of  an  unfavpurable  character.  At  about 
the  same  time  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dalrymple,  informing  me  that  his  mother 
still  continued  in  a  hopeless  condition  so  far  as  the 
skill  of  the  Sardinian  physicians  was  concerned  ; 
but  that  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  consult 
an  eminent  practitioner  at  Naples,  and  that  there- 
fore a  removal  was  about  to  be  made  from  G-enoa 
to  the  Neapolitan  capital.  And  ic  was  about  this 
same  time  that  I  fulfilled  my  promise  to  Juliet  by 
proceeding  on  a  visit  to  Eiver  House:  for  the  day 
was  now  close  at  hand  when  Mary  Glentworth 
might  expect  to  become  a  mother.  Before  con- 
cluding this  chapter  I  will  remark  that  Beda  did 
not  accompany  me  on  the  present  occasion  ;  for  she 
was  ignorant  of  Mary  Glentworth's  sad  secret— 
and  I  considered  that  secret  to  be  one  the  know- 
ledge whereof  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  nar- 
rowest circle  possible. 


CHAPTER   CXXIX. 

THE   lAWTEES. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  beautiful  day  at 
the  close  of  March,  1843,  that  I  arrived  at  Eiver 
House.  I  was  most  warmly  greeted  alike  by 
Lady  Freiierick  Eavenscliffe  and  Mary  Glent- 
worth :  but  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  with 
them,  ere  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  certain  gloom 
upon  Juliet's  countenance.  At  first  I  thought  it 
might  be  through  anxiety  on  Mary's  account ;  but 
I  was  presently  convinced  that  this  was  not  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  What  secret  grief  could 
Juliet  cherish  P  I  was  anxious  to  be  alone  with 
her  that  1  might  be  relieved  from  suspense  on  this 
head.     Accordingly,  when  I  went  up  to  change 


I  my  toilet  after  travelling,  in  preparation  for  the 
dinner-hour,  I  beckoned  Juliet  to  accompany  me  ; 
I  and  when  we  were  alone  together,  [  excluimed 
somewhat  abruptly,  "  There  is  something  on  your 
mind,  Juliet  ?  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  whut  it 
is!     Keep  me  not  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  !" 

"  It  is  a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning, 
my  dear  Ellen,"  replied  Juliet.  "  It  is  from  my 
father        ■ " 

She  stopped  short,  and  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks.  I  was  now  seriously  alarmed.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  Mr.  Norman  must  be  ill  at 
some  distant  place  upon  the  Continent ;  and  there- 
fore I  was  smitten  with  wonder  that  Juliet  did  not 
offer  Co  depart  immediately  and  tiy  to  the  bodsiie 
of  her  sire.  She  seemed  to  divine  what  was  pass- 
ing in  my  thoughts  ;  for  she  said,  "  Do  not  be 
under  any  alarm,  Ellen,  on  account  of  my  father's 
health.     It  is  not  that  which  grieves  me  !" 

"  Explain  yourself,"  I  cried,  becoming  more  and 
more  frightened.  "  What  means  this  hesitation, 
Juliet  ?  Has  your  father  become  involved  in  any 
trouble  or  embarrassment  on  the  Continent  ?" 

"It  is  something  of  tliis  kind  which  threatens 
him,"  replied  Lady  Frederick.  "I  will  be  frank 
with  you,  at  once,  Ellen  ;  and  if  for  a  moment  I 
hesitated  to  explain  everything,  it  was  through  no 
want  of  confidence — because  you  and  I  are  as 
sisters  together         ■" 

"And  you  know,  my  dear  Julie,"  I  interrupted 
her,  "  I  have  every  reason  to  love  and  respect  your 
father  as  if  he  were  my  own  !  You  have  re.ieved 
me  of  my  fears  in  reference  to  his  health.  But 
what  embarrassment  can  menace  himP  Is  it  ot  a 
pecuniary  character  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Juliet:  "and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance that  made  me  delicate  in  explaining  ujyslf 
to  you ;  because  I  know  that  your  means  cannot 
at  present  be  very  ample." 

"  But  without  another  syllable  of  preface,  Julie," 
I  interjected,  "pray  tell  me  wiiat  is  tlie  nature  and 
the  extent  of  your  father's  embarrassment." 

"You  know,  my  dear  Ellen,"  resumed  Lady 
Frederick,  "  my  father  never  was  celebrated  for 
great  steadiness  or  regularity  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters. Since  my  poor  mother  died  fii'teen  moutns 
ago,  my  father  has  not  earned  a  single  sbiiling  by 
his  profession.  You  may  remind  me  that  he  had 
d  thousand  pounds  left  him  by  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  and 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  his  furniture  : — but  tho 
outstanding  debts  and  tho  funeral  expenses  made 
some  inroad  upon  those  aggregated  amounts.  Ami 
then   too,  one  cannot  travel  over   the  Continent 

without  a  well  filled  purse " 

"  I  can  very  well  understand,  Juliet,"  I  inter- 
rupted her,  "  that  your  father's  resources  must  be 
verging  towards  exhaustion — because  you  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  generosity  of  disposition 
on  hia  part,  which  makes  him  open  bis  purse  at  the 
very  first  syllable  of  a  tale  of  distress,  or  at  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  a  picture  of  misery.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  upon  the  Con- 
tinent he  may  have  met  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  circumstances  calculated  to  evoke 
bis  kindest  sympathies." 

"  Such  has  indeed  been  the  case,  Ellen  !"  ob- 
served Juliet  ;  "  and  1  thank  you,  my  dear  friend. 
tor  thus  doing  your  best  to  screen  my  father  from 
the  imputation  of  wanton  extravagance.  Tha 
generosity  of  his  heart  has  led   him  into  the  em 
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barrassmeat  wliich  now  threateus  to  become  even  .  son  my  affliction  is  ali  the  greater.  I  went  to  ooa» 
more  serious.  Sut  I  will  explain  it.  For  the  suit  Mr.  Mans&eld,  the  solicitor,  in  Dover  this 
last  few  weeks  my  father,  as  tou  are  aware,  baa  morDiog  ;  he  says  that  I  can  do  absolutely  nothin"'. 
been  staying  at  Strasburg.  He  there  fell  in  with  j  Indeed,  my  poor  father  has  strongly  urged  me  to 
an  old  professional  friend,  who  first  made  an  in-  make  no  sacriQce  on  bis  behalf:  he  likewise  en- 
road  upon  bis  purse,  and  then  induced  bim  to  be- '  joiaed  me  to  keep  his  misfortune  a  secret  from  yea. 


come  security  for  bim  to  a  considerable  amouat." 
"Good    heavens!"    I    ejaculated;     "can    it    be 

possible  your  father  is  menaced  with  a  prison  ?" 
"  Alas,  it  is  so  !"  rejoined  Juliet,  weeping.  "  His 


He  admits  that  he  has  been  very  foolish  and  over- 
confiding:  and  he  says  that  he  must  now  take  the 
consequences." 

"It  is  quite  clear,  Juliet,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are 


professional  friend  was  himself  threatened  with  a  j  utterly  powerless  to  assist  your  father  in  his  pre 
gaol ,-  and  my  father,  to  sare  bim  from  it,  put  bis  |  sent  dilemma.  You  live  up  to  your  income,  and 
name  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  for  eight  hundred  1  you  cannot  have  much  money  at  your  banker's  ?" 
pounds.  His  friend  assured  bim  that  he  had  cer-  ^  "I  have  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  at  the 
tain  expectations  which  could  not  possibly  fail  to  \  banker's,"  said  Juliet.  "I  can  raise  money  on  tho 
be  realized,  and  that  therefore  no  risk  was  incurred  furniture  as  a  security:  there  is  nothing  in  Mrs. 
by  the  proceeding.  Tou  know,  Ellen,  that  my  Oldcastle's  will  to  prevent  tliat.  But  the  worst  of 
father  is  ever  credulous  where  his  generosity  is  in>  \  it  is,  as  Mr.  Mansfield  said,  the  furniture  is  ao  old- 
Tolved  and  bis  sympathies  are  appealed  to  by  a  |  fashioned         " 

tale  of  distress;— and  thus  it  is  that   he  stands  j       " I  understand,"  I  exclaimed :  "you  could  only 
every  chance  of  becoming  the  victim  ot  his  good-  \  raise  a  very  moderate  suai  upon  it?" 


ness  towards  this  perfidious  friend." 

"  Ah !  then,  the  friend  has  really  deceived  him?" 
I  ejaculated. 


"Perhaps  I  might  muster  four  hundred  pounds 
altogether,"  said  Juliet. 

"And   impoverish   yourself   for   some    time  to 


'From  certain  facts  which  have  come  to  my  j  come!"  I  ejaculated.     " Now  listen  to  me,  my  dear 
father's  knowledge,"   proceeded   Juliet,    "  he    has    Juliet.     I  myself  have  been  extravagant  and  have 
everv  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst.  His  friend  has  '  lived  far  beyond  my  means         " 
left  Strasburg  on  pretence  of  coming  to  England  ,      "  You,  Ellen  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with  unfeigned 
to  look  after  certain  moneys  that  aro  due  to  him  ;  ■  surprise. 

but  there  is  too  much  ground  to  surmise  that  this  "  But  understand  me  !"  I  resumed  :  "  I  have  not 
was  a  mere  excuse  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away  ;  a  single  shilling  of  debt !  You  know  that  pre. 
from  the  place  and  avoiding  the  very  predicament  cisely  eight  months  ago  I  surrendered  up  the  hand- 
in  which  my  poor  father  has  become  involved."         I  some  fortune  I  inherited  from  Mr.  (j-jwer        -" 

"And  what  predicament  is  that?"  I  asked;  "for  I      "Yes — to  save  Henry  "Wakefield's  name  from 
you  seem  to  speak,  Julie,  as  if  something  more  ;  being  dragged  down  into  the  vortex  of  dishonour. 


than  a  mere  prospective  danger  had  arisen  to  annoy 
and  B£[lict  your  father." 

"It  is  so,  Ellen,"  she  responded.  "My  father  is 
a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Strasburg." 

"  A  priaoner  already  ?"  I  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
mrnto 


along  with  Mr.  Macdonaid  of  Paisley  !"  exclaimed 
Juliet. 

"  And  when  that  aacritice  was  made,"  I  coa> 
tinued,  "I  had  but  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds 
left.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Macdooald  sent  me  a 
thousand   pounds   a  short   time  afterwards:    but 


'•  Yes,  already  ! — though  not  actually  in  a  prison.  |  this  I  regarded  as  my  cousin  Henry's  money,  and 
The  bill  to  which  be  has  lent  his  name  will  be  dud  I  invested  it  in  his  name  accordingly.  Well  then, 
in   a  fortnight ;  and  according   to  the  severity  of  |  my  dear  Juliet,  you  know  that  I  was  compelled  to 


tbe  French  laws  applied  to  foreigners,  my  father's 
passport  has  been  stopped  to  prevent  bim  Irom 
]e»rw.gr  the  town  until  the  debt  shall  have  been 
laid." 

•■  But  this  is  monstrous !"  I  ejaculated,  now  in- 
di^nant  as  well  as  annoyed. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  answered  Juliet.  "  He 


return  to  tbe  stage;  and  though  I  received  a  very 
handsome  income  for  my  professional  engagement, 
yet  it  only  lasted  a  few  weeks :  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  that  unfortunate  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Bicbards. 
I  ought  then  to  have  contracted  my  expenses  and 
to  have  given  up  my  carriage  :  but  circumstaoces 
induced    me    to  postpone   this  retrenchment.     In 


the  town,  lu  short,  be  is  is  as  completely  under 
tbe  surveillance  of  the  police  as  if  he  were  a  felon 
having  coujmii;ed   some  heinous  crime  !      He  has 


is  not  actually  in  prison  :   but  he  ii  unable  to  leave  i  short,  to  be  candid   with  you,  Julie,  I  was  afraid 

that  if  I  did  retrench  it  would  wear  the  aspect  of 
a  species  of  tacit  appeal  to  the  many  kind  friends 
whom  I  possess;  I  foresaw  that  I  should  be  over- 
little  hope  that  his  perfidious  friend  will  come  (or-  I  whelmed  with  offers  to  make  use  of  the  purse  of 
ward  with  the  money  to  pay  the  bill  at  maturity  ;  |  Lady  Kelvedon,  tbe  Countess  of  Bel^rave,  Mrs. 
and  if  he  do  not,  my  poor  father  will  be  inevitably  I  Gower,  and  others — while  Lord  and  Lady  Car- 
coiisi'Ded  to  a  French  prisjn.  You  now  know  tbe  I  shalton  would  have  insisted  on  becoming  my 
history  of  roy  griels,  E  Ion.  Of  course  I  will  do  j  bankers.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  I  have  experienced  the 
evtTv  thing  I  can  to  assist  my  father "  i  greatest   dilliculiy    in   preventing   the    E  irl    and 

"But  how  can  you  obtain  eight  hundred  pounds  Countess  from  laying  me  under  a  considerable 
all  in  a  moment,  Juiei?"  I  asked.  "Your  in- [  pecuniary  obligation  to  them.  You  may  think 
come  is  under  a  thousand  a  year;  it  is  chiefly  that  I  am  independent,  Juliet;  and  so  1  am  in 
dtiiveil  from  ibe  rents  of  hous-s  in  Dover;  and  if  money  matters.  1  might  have  carried  this  inde- 
1  ixisiake  not,  there  was  a  special  clause  in  Mrs.  pendence  to  the  point  of  returning  to  the  stage; 
O.densile's  will  providing  against  tbe  mortgage,  for  you  know  that  when  Mr.  Eiehards,  having 
sale,  or  alienation  of  your  property  in  any  shape  got  turough  all  his  troubles,  opened  his  theatre 
or  way.     Was  this  not  60  ?"  again    last   month,  he   made  me  the  most  brilliant 

"Yes,"  replied  Juliet;  "and  for  that  very  rea- |  offers :   but  you   are  also   aware  what  considera- 
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tioa  it  was  that  induced  me  to  remaia  oS  the 
stage." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Juliet :  "  the  prospects  of 
your  cousin  Henry " 

"But  if  I   have  inflicted    upon   jou  this  long 


history!  Slie  has  hecorae  the  victim  of  that  sama 
!EiwiD  St.  Clair  who  so  oftpn  80u<jht  to  malie  me 
his  victim! — she  has  likewise  become  the  object  of 
the  love  of  that  young  Itlarquis  who  first  of  all 
bestowed  his  love  upon  me  !  She  is  now  about  to 
tale,  my  dear  friend,"  I  resumed,  "  it  is  simply  to  '  become  a  mother  in  seclusion  and  in  secrecy,  as  my 
account  for  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  in  ;  friend  Juliet  likewise  became  a  mother  in  seclusion 

reference  to  myself.     My  resources  were  almost  es-  |  and   in  secrecy  beneath  the  very  same  roof! yes, 

bausted  by  the  large  sum  of  money  I  placed  in  within  those  self  same  walls  of  Eivor  House!  And 
■VVilliam  Lardner's  hands  when  he  left  England  I  am  here  as  the  friend  of  Mary,  in  the  sama  way 
two  months  back;  and  now  they  are  completely  that  I  was  here  as  the  friend  of  Juliet!" 
drained.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  twenty  !  Thus  musing  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
pounds  left  in  my  banker's  hands.  Thus  you  see  and  coincidences  which  were  connected  with  the 
that  if  I  do  not  all  in  a  moment  profi'er  you  pecu-  !  name  of  Mary  Glentworth,  I  pursued  my  way 
niary  assistance,  my  dear  Juliet,  it  is  because  I  i  into  the  town  of  Djver.  On  arriving  at  Mr. 
am  utterly  without  the  means  of  doing  so,"  j  Mansfield's  olSee,  I  was  informed  that,  the  lawyer 

"  I  felt  assured,  Ellen,"  said  Lady  Frederick,  [  was  disengaged  and  would  see  me  at  once.  1  did 
"  that  your  income  must  be  limited  for  the  present ;  j  not  however  give  any  name,  but  said  that  it  was 
but  I  was  far  from  suspecting,  my  dear  friend,  unnecessary  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Maosfisld  was  unac- 
that  your  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb."  |  quainted   with  me.     In  a   tew  moments  I  found 

"  Nevertheless,  Juliet,"  I  continued,  "  some-  ,  myselV  in  the  presence  of  the  lawyer,  who  was  a 
thing  shall  and  must  be  done  on  your  father's  ac-  middle  aged  man,  with  a  cold  calm  expression  of 
count!  I  will  do  for  him  that  which  I  assuredly  countenance,  sufficiently  polite  in  manner,  but  with 
would  not  do  for  myself:  I  will  write  to  some  an  air  as  business-like  as  the  aspect  of  his  office 
friend  and  borrow  the  amount  which  is  re-  itself.  At  the  very  first  glance  at  Mr.  Mansfield's 
quired."  i  countenance,  I  felt  persuaded   he  was  a  man  who 

"If  you  have  any  scruple  in  adopting  this  who  would  not  deviate  one  hair's-breadth  from  the 
course,  Ellen,"  said  Juliet,  "  there  is  a  means  by  I  ordinary  routine  of  business  through  any  mere 
which  we  could  raise  the  sum.  Mr.  Mansfield  the  motive  of  generosity,  and  that  Juliet  had  indeed 
lawyer  told  me  that  if  I  gave  him  some  collateral  j  been  too  sanguine  in  her  expectations  that  he 
security,  he   would   furnish  the   money.     I  know  j  would  advance  any  money  without  the  most  ample 

that  he  would  take  your  security "  j  security.     I  should  observe  that  Mr.  Mansfield  had 

"But  I  am  not  quite  twenty-one  yet,"  I  inter-  \  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  professional   gen- 
posed,  with  a  smile:  "I  am  not  of  age— and  my  i  tleman  who   had   managed  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
signature  is  not  valid."  |  ceased  Mrs.  OMcastle,  and  who,  it  appeared,   had 
"Ob,  it  will  be  found  valid  enough !"  ejaculated    retired  from  practice  some  few  weeks  previous  to 
Juliet.     "You  are  your  own  mistress— your  furni-    the  riate  of  which  I  am  writing. 

ture  is  very  handsome  and  valuable In  short,  I      Mr.  Mansfield  requested  me   to  be  seated ;  and 

I  know  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  And  Oh  !  when  I  mentioned  my  name,  bis  countenance  ex- 
you  cannot  tell  how  great  is  the  relief  which  my  panded  somewhat  from  its  air  of  cold  politeness, 
mind  now  experiences!  I  did  not  tell  poor  Mary  "Happening  to  know.  Miss  Percy,"  he  said, 
that  I  had  any  cause  for  affiiction ;  for  I  thought  "that  you  are  a  friend  of  Lady  Frederick  E.tvens- 
that  as  the  hour  of  her  ordeal  approaches,  she  cliffe's,  I  need  scarcely  ask  where  you  are  staving 
ought  to  enjoy  as  much  mental  tranquillity  as  pos.  '  in  this  neighbourhood." 

sible."  "  And   perhaps,   Mr.  Mansfield,"   I  said,  "  you 

"There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  at  ail  '  tnay  also  surmise  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
enlightened  on   the  subject,"  I  said,     "But  let  us    has  brought  me  to  your  office?" 
now  hasten  to  rejoin  her — or  she  will  suspect  that  '       "I  presume.  Miss  Percy,"  he  replied,  "it  is  the 
there  is  something  strange  or  mysterious  attendant    business  concerning  which  Lady  Frederick  did  ma 
upon  my  arrival  at  Hiver  House."  the  honour  to  consult  me  yesterday  ?" 

On  the  following  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  I  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  then  I  in- 
I  took  an  opportunity  to  say  to  Juliet,  "You  muse  quired,  "Are  there  any  means  by  which  tha 
remain  with  Mary,  for  she  does  not  seem  at  ail  requisite  sum  can  be  raised?  I  hesitate  not  to 
»'ell.  I  will  go  into  Dover,  and  will  call  upon  confess  that  at  the  present  moment  my  own  re- 
Mr,  Mansfield,  If  it  be  possible  to  effect  an  sources  are  peculiarly  limited,  I  have  friends  who 
arrangement  with  him,  it  shall  be  accomplished:  would  cheeriully  lend  me  the  amount;  but  I  dis- 
but  I  fear  you  are  somewhat  too  sanguine,  Juliet  like  the  idea  of  becoming  a  borrower." 
— and  if  there  should  be  any  disappointment  in  '  "  You  must  really  know,  Miss  Percy,"  said 
this  quarter,  I  will  write  to  either  Lady  £elvedou  |  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  that  if  you  stand  upon  any  deli, 
or  the  Countess  of  Carshalton."  |  cacy  in  making  an  appeal   to  friendship  in  matters 

Juliet  pressed  my  hand  in  token  of  fervid  ;  of  this  kind,  you  will  have  to  regard  it  as  a  purely 
thankfulness;  and  1  set  off  to  walk  into  Dover.  '  business  affair  when  addressing  yourself  to  a  pro- 
As  I  passed  the  cottage  where  I  had  first  made  the    fessional  man." 

acquaintance  of  Mary  Glentworth  nearly  two  years  .  "In  other  terms,  sir,"  I  observed,  "I  must 
back,  1  could  not  lielp  thinking  to  myself,   "  How    offer  you  security  ?" 

many  strange  incidents  have  come  to  my  know-  I  "  I  have  already  told  Lady  Frederick  Bavens- 
ledge  in  reference  to  this  dear  friend  of  mine !  cliffe,"  replied  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  that  if  she  have 
How  singular  has  been  her  connexion  with  many  any  friend  of  undoubted  solvency  and  respectability 
circumstances  which  have  so  intimately  interwoven  who  will  join  her  in  a  bond,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
themselves  as  it  were  with  the  thread  of  my  own    est  objection  to  recommend  a  client  of  mine  to 
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advaoce  the  desired  amount.  I  presume,  from 
jour  preceding. observations,  that  you  are  quite 
readj  and  willine:  to  lend  your  name  for  the  use  of 
Ladv  Frederick  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  willing,"  I  answered. 

"  But  pardon  nje.  Miss  Percy,"  continued  the 
lawyer,  "  there  are  certain  little  preliminaries 
which  must  be  observed.  Tou  will  satisfy  me  that 
you  are  a  householder  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  property — such  as  furniture, 
plate,  jewels " 

"  1  can  of  course  give  you  these  proofs,  Mr. 
Mansfield,"  I  rejoined,  somewhat  coldly  and  dis- 
tantly ;  "  but  if  60  much  formality  be  requisite,  I 
think  that  I  had  better  apply  at  once  to  my  own 
lawyer,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Furoival's  Inn." 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Furnival's  Inn?"  ejaculated 
Mansfield.     "  Is  he  your  attorney  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  astonished  at  the  sensation 
which  my  words  bad  suddenly  produced.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because,  singularly  enough,"  replied  Mans- 
field, "Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Furnival's  Inn  is  my 
London  agent  !" 

"  Then,  after  all,"  I  interjected,  "  as  he  must 
know  it  one  way  or  another,  you  may  as  well  take 
the  business  in  hand  at  once  ;  and  I  authorize 
you  to  refer  to  Mr.  AVilkinson  on  the  points  you 
have  named." 

"  This  can  be  speedily  done.  Miss  Percy,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Mansfield  :  "  for  I  was  about  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  only  a  singular  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  should  bo  my  London  agent,  but  it  is 
slill  more  singular  that  he  should  be  in  Dover  at 
this  very  minute  !" 

"  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  Dover  ?"'  I  ejaculated. 

"Yes:  — ho  arrived  late  last  night,"  returned 
Mr.  Mansfield,  "  1  have  not  yet  seen  him  ;  but 
he  sent  me  a  note  just  now,  to  tell  me  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  likewise  to  inform  me  that  be  had  some 
little  business  to  transact  of  a  private  nature  which 
would  occupy  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  that  he 
would  be  with  me  at  noon  precisely." 

1  luoked  at  my  watch  :  it  was  now  a  little  past 
eleven  o'clock  ;  and  I  said,  "  With  your  permis- 
Bion,  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  will  return  at  twelve,  so 
that  1  may  see  Mr.  Wilkinson  ?" 

The  lawyer  bowed  an  acquiescence  to  my  pro- 
posal ;  and  I  quitted  his  office.  I  rambled  to- 
wards the  pier:  I  felt  somewhat  dejected,  low- 
spirited,  and  humiliated.  That  I  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  mortgaging  or  pledging 
my  furniture,  plate,  and  personal  property,  for  a 
few  hundreds  of  pounds,  was  enough  to  mortify 
me,  when  I  reflected  that  in  the  zenith  of  my  pro- 
fessional success  I  could  always  command  a  hand- 
some balance  at  my  banker's.  I  was  almost  in- 
clined to  return  at  once  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  office, 
and  tell  him  that  I  would  rather  let  the  affair  drop 
at  once,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  write  to 
Lady  Carshalton  for  the  required  amount, — when 
the  whole  busines  was  for  au  instant  driven  out  of 
my  head,  by  the  sudden  and  most  unexpected  en- 
counter with  a  personage  who  has  been  recently 
mentioned  in  my  memoirs. 

1  was  walking  towards  one  of  the  quays,  when 
the  passengers  were  landing  from  a  steam-vessel 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Calais.  All  in  a  mo- 
ment some  one  ejaculated,  "  Ah,  is  it  possible  ? 
Miss  Percy  !" — and  Count  Teleki  stood  before  me. 


The  Hungarian  nobleman  had  a  cloak  richly 
trimmed  with  fur,  thrown  over  his  shoulders  :  two 
domestics  in  livery,  and  a  valet  in  plain  clothes, 
were  following  him  with  such  little  portable 
articles  of  luggage  that  were  not  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  Custom  House. 

"lam  delighted  to  see  you.  Miss  Percy,"  he 
said:  "and  may  I  ask  after  your  friend.  Lady 
Frederick  Kavenscliffe  ?  Ah  !  I  am  charmed  to 
hear  that  she  is  in  good  health  !"  he  continued, 
when  I  had  replied  to  his  question.  "  I  have 
been  abroad  ever  since  I  saw  you  in  London  two 
months  ago.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  am  the  bearer  of  letters  for  Lady  Frede- 
rick  " 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  ?"  I  ejaculated  with  amase- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  happened  to  pass 
through  Strasburg " 

"  Ah,  then,  you  saw  her  father  ?"  I  interrupted 
him. 

"  Yea— I  saw  Mr.  ITorman  ;  and  a  very  nico 
gentleman  he  is,"  proceeded  Count  Teleki.  "  It 
was  not  however  my  intention  to  deliver  in  person 
the  letters  which  I  have  for  Lady  Frederick.  I 
am  desirous  of  reaching  the  metropolis  with  the 
least  possible  delay  ;  and  though,  as  I  am  aware, 
her  ladyship's  residence  is  on  the  high  road  only  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  out  of  Dover,  I  shall  bo  un- 
able  to  stop.  Do  not  however  suppose,  Miss 
Percy,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  that  it  is  through 
any  want  of  respect  or  friendship  to  your  friend 
Lady  Frederick  :  but  my  time  is  really  so  pre- 
cious that  I  must  defer  until  a  future  occasion 
the  pleasure  of  paying  my  devoirs  personally  at 
River  House." 

"  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  permit  me,"  I 
said,  "  to  save  you  any  further  trouble  in  respect 
to  those  letters,  by  becoming  the  bearer  of  them  to 
Lady  Frederick?" 

"Oh!  if  I  might  so  far  trouble  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  should  be  rejoiced ;  because  I  should 
then  know  that  the  letters  had  fallen  into  the  hand 
of  a  trusty  messenger  !" 

The  nobleman  thereupon  drew  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  and  gave  me  a  small  packet  addressed  in  the 
well-known  writing  of  Mr.  Norman,  to  Lady 
Frederick  RavensclifiTe.  I  promised  that  imme- 
diately on  my  return  to  River  House  it  should 
be  delivered  to  Juliet ;  and  we  separated.  I  con- 
tinued my  way  towards  the  pier  ;  and  as  I  passed 
the  steam-vessel,  I  observed  that  one  travelling- 
carriage  was  already  landed,  and  that  another  very 
handsome  barouche  was  at  the  moment  being 
lifted  off  the  deck  by  the  huge  crane.  From  some 
observations  which  met  my  ear%  I  learnt  that 
these  carriages  belonged  to  the  Hungarian  noble, 
man  from  whom  I  had  just  parted;  and  I  saw 
that  three  or  four  other  servants  in  the  Count's 
livery  were  standing  by  to  witness  the  operation 
of  landing  the  carriages. 

"It  is  strange,"  I  said  to  myself,  "but  I  cer- 
tainly thought  when  first  Count  Teleki  was  intro- 
duced to  Juliet,  she  had  made  a  certain  impression 
upon  him.  Indeed  I  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
smitten  with  her  beauty  !  But  now  he  passes  by 
her  house  without  even  delaying  his  journey  fur  a 
single  instant  to  deliver  the  letters  wherewith  he 
was  charged !  Perhaps  it  was  even  in  a  semi- 
satirical  vein  that  in   speaking   of  Mr.   Normaa 
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just  now   he  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  a  very 
nice  gentleman  indeed  !" 

The  longer  I  thought  of  Count  Teleki's  conduct 
in  respect  to  that  packet  of  letters,  the  more 
deeply  was  I  convinced  that  if  it  were  not  actually 
a  studied  slight  towards  Juliet,  it  was  at  all  events 
a  very  unmistakable  intimation  that  he  did  not 
care  to  renew  bis  acquaintance  with  her.  I  felt 
piqued  and  mortified  on  her  behalf;  and  I  was 
angry  with  myself  that  I  bad  not  displayed  the 
most  haughty  coldness  towards  the  Hungarian 
nobleman.  Indeed  I  was  in  one  of  those  moods — 
so  rare  with  me  however  —  in  which  one  is  inclined 
to  l(Jok  upon  everything  wiih  a  jaundiced  eye,  and 
10  behold  slights,  mortifications,  and  even  insults, 
iu  the  most  trivial  actions  on  the  part  of  others. 

"The  other  day,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "I  was 
in  the  possession  of  an  income  averaged  at  twelve 
thousand  a  year! — and  now  I  am  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  humiliating  means  to 
raise  a  few  paltry  hundreds?  'Not  that  I  repent 
uf  the  sacrifice  that  I  made  of  my  fortune  !" 
I  hastened  to  ejaculate:  "for  it  was  to  save  thy 
name,  my  well-beloved  Henry !  from  degradation 
and  disgrace !" 

I  endeavoured  to  reason  myself  out  of  the  de- 
spondency and  dispirited  condition  into  which  I 
hud  fallen,  but  I  could  not,— and  it  was  with  a 
slow  heavy  step,  with  a  clouded  countenance,  and 
nith  a  deep  heartfelt  mortification  I  again  crossed 
(he  tlireshold  of  the  lawyer's  office  just  as  the 
church-clucks  were  proclaiming  the  hour  of  noon. 

I  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  inner  room 
where  I  bad  previously  seen  Mr.  Mansfield  :  and  I 
again  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  this  inrli- 
vidual.  He  desired  me  to  be  seated, — observing, 
"  You  are  punctual,  Miss  Percy— which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  fur  he  has  not 
yet  made  his  appearance." 

Scarcely  however  were  these  words  spoken,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
literally  bounded  into  the  inner  ofBce. 

"Ah!"  he  ejaculated,  grasping  my  hand;  "so  I 
have  found  you  at  last!" 

"Found  me  at  last  ?"  I  exclaimed,  with  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  surprise.  "  But  how  could 
jou  possibly  know  that  I  needed  your  assistance  ? 
Ah  I  you  have  seen  Lady  Frederick  BavensclifiTe 
perhaps  ?" 

"  Yes — I  have  seen  her,"  responded  Wilkinson. 
"She  told  me  I  should  find  you  here.  The  coinci 
dence  is  strange ;  for  Mr.  Mansfield  and  £  are  well 
acquainted  !" 

At  the  same  time  the  London  lawyer  gave  bis 
hand  to  the  Dover  one ;  and  the  latter  observed, 
"  I  suppose  Lady  Frederick  told  you  why  Miss 
Percy  had  called  upon  me  ?" 

"  Ko — she  gave  me  no  explanation,"  answered 
Mr.  Wilkinson  :  "  her  ladyship  merely  informed 
me  it  was  very  probable  I  should  find  Miss  Percy 
here  " 

"I  wish  Lady  Frederick  had  been  more  explicit, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,"  I  said;  "  for  it  would  have  saved 
me  the  mortification  of  confessing  that  I  wish  you 
to  help  me  in  raising  a  sum  of  money " 

"Ah!  ha!"  cried  the  London  lawyer,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  "To  raise  a  sum  of  money,  eh  P 
Well,  this  is  strange!"  he  muttered,  in  a  sort  uf 
chuckling  way  to  himself:  then  be  rubbed  bis 
hands;  and  looking  with  a  smiling  earnestness  iu 


my  countenance,  he  repeated,  "To  raise  a  sum  of 
money,  eh  ?"  ft 

"Really,  Mr.  Wilkinson,"  I  said,  somewhat 
piqued  by  his  manner,  "if  I  did  not  know  you 
better,  I  should  think  you  were  inclined  to  mock 
or  laugh  at  me." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  Wilkinson, 
with  fervour,  "  I  know  all  the  admirable  feelings 
which  possess  you  too  well  to  make  them  the  sub> 
ject  of  ridicule!  I  would  as  soon  hold  the  Bible 
itself  in  mockery!  No,  no!"  and  grasping  my 
hand,  he  pressed  it  with  a  display  of  emotion 
which  increased  the  amazement  1  was  already  ex. 
periencing  at  his  extraordinary  conduct. 

"What  have  you  to  tell  tue  ?"  I  hastily  in- 
quired.   "  You  were  seeking  after  rae  ?" 

"  I  came  from  London  especially  to  see  you," 
replied  Mr.  Wilkinson.  "  I  called  at  your  house 
in  Great  Ormond  Street  yesterday  at  about  noon  : 
I  was  told  you  had  come  down  into  Kent— I  look 
a  post-chaise  as  soon  as  I  could  arrange  to  leave 
my  office — I  got  down  too  late  last  night  to  call  at 
River  House " 

"Ob,  keep  me  not  in  suspense!"  I  interrupted 
him.  "What  have  you  to  impart?  Is  it  sumo 
intelligence  of  the  Ardleigh  family  ?" 

"Nd,  no — it  is  all  about  yourself!"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Wilkinson  :  then  turning  to  the  Dover  lawyer, 
he  said,  "There,  Mr.  Mansfield,  stands  a  young 
lady  who  some  time  time  back  inherited  a  lar^^e 
fortune;  and  every  shilling  of  this  fortune  sbo 
spontaneously  gave  to  rescue  certain  honoured 
names  from  the  imminency  of  the  Gazftte  ! 
Think  you  that  such  conduct  could  go  unrewarded  ? 
No,  no !  Heaven  itself  is  in  baste  to  recompense 
it!" 

"What  mean  you,  Mr.  Wilkinson?"  I  ex- 
claimed, now  seized  with  a  nervous  trepidation. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  Henry— I  mean  Mr.  Wake- 
field—is  returned  ?" 

"No,"  interrupted  the  London  lawyer:  "it  is 
nothing  of  that  sort  which  I  have  to  communicate. 
But  pray  compose  yourself,  Miss  Percy  !  You 
have   indeed   some  startling   intelligence  to   heir 

it   is  not  bad — on    the  contrary,  it   is  very 

good.  In  a  word,  you  have  only  to  conceive  that 
you  are  in  just  the  same  position  as  you  were  be- 
fore the  Qth  of  August  of  last  year." 

The  9th  of  August !  That  was  the  very  day  on 
which  I  had  placed  the  whole  of  my  fortune  in 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Paisley  !  What 
could  Mr.  Wilkinson  mean?  A.  sensation  of  wild 
delight  swept  through  me:  I  flung  upon  him  a 
look  of  tremulous  suspense — I  dreaded  lest  my 
fancy  was  suggesting  the  impossible !  But  my 
doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest;  for,  again  taking  my 
band,  and  pressing  it  in  his  own,  he  said,  "  You 
have  caught  my  meaning.  Miss  Percy  !  Or  at 
least,  if  you  have  not,  let  me  hasten  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  again  rich,  as  all  your  well- wishers 
would  desire  that  you  should  be  !  The  sublimest 
generosity  en  your  part  gave  a  fortune  to  Mr. 
Macdonald ;  and  the  strictest  principle  of  honour 
on  his  part  restores  that  fortune  to  your  hands!" 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  my  lips;  and  then  a  sen- 
sation of  dizziness  came  over  me.  I  sank  down 
upon  a  chair  —  my  eyelids  closed — but  yet  complete 
consciousness  did  not  abundun  me. 

"  Water,  water,  Mansfield  !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Wilkinson:  "she  is  abuut  to  faint !" 
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But  by  a  strong  efifdrt  I  recovered  myself;  and 
then  I  expressed  my  sincerest  thanks  to  the  Lon- 
don lawyer  tor  the  intelligence  nbich  he  bad 
brought  me, — intelligence  that  was  as  startling  and 
amazing  as  it  was  fraught  with  bliss.  His  con> 
gratulatioDS  were  most  fervidly  proffered  ;  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  spoke  to  me  in  a  similar  sense.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  like  a  dream ; — and  again  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  fall  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  exces- 
sive joy — as  a  bird  might  sink  down  when  having 
penetrated  into  some  previously  unknown  isle 
where  the  atmosphere  was  oppressive  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers— or  as  a  bee  might  droop 
when  too  heavily  laden  with  the  honied  burden 
stored  beneath  its  wings! 

But  again  I  exercised  a  strong  power  of  control 
over  myself;  and  I  asked  Mr.  Wilkinson  how  all 
this  came  about,  and  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  bad  so  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  return  me  the  vast  sum  I  bad  advanced  him? 

"Here  is  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  you,  Miss 
Percy,"  replied  Mr.  Wilkinson  :  "  and  here  is  the 
far  longer  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  as  your 
lawyer,  begging  me  to  break  the  matter  to  you 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  but  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  caution." 

I  opened  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  my- 
self; and  when  I  had  read  it,  I  said,  "This  com- 
muoicatioD  gives  no  particulars:  it  merely  abounds 
in  the  moat  grateful  expressions  for  the  service 
which  I  have  rendered  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  in  the 
most  earnest  wish  that  I  may  live  on  in  health  and 
happiness  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  he  restores 
with  interest  to  my  hands.  A  more  grateful  letter 
never  was  penned! — never  were  nobler  thoughts 
committed  to  paper  !  But  Oh,  Mr.  Wilkinson!  it 
seems  almost  miraculous!  How  was  it  that  so 
sudden  a  return  of  prosperity  has  visited  the  worthy 
Paisley  manufacturer  P" 

"  There  is  his  letter  of  particulars  to  me- " 

"  Nay,  but  I  cannot  read  it  now !  My  brain 
whirls  — my  sight  is  dazzled  !  Leave  the  letter  for 
me  to  peruse  it  at  my  leisure :  but  tell  me  in  a 
few  words  how  all  this  has  been  brought  about." 

"  You  know  the  old  adage.  Miss  Percy,"  said 
the  London  lawyer,  "  that  it  never  rains  but  it 
pours.  You  remember  how  thickly  did  misfor- 
tunes hail  down  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Well  then,  now  all  the  circumstances  of  prosperity 
are  showering  quite  as  thickly  around  him.  In 
the  first  place,  the  great  American  bouse  of  Haw- 
lins  and  Sydney,  which  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
so  completely  to  pieces  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
shilling  in  the  pound,  has  recovered  itself  with  a 
rapidity  as  marvellous  as  its  descent  towards  the 
vortex  of  destruction  seemed  to  be  last  year. 
Every  farthing  due  to  Mr.  Macdonald  has  been 
remitted  by  Bawlins  and  Sydney  ;  and  the  money 
came  with  scarcely  any  previous  notice.  Well 
then,  you  know  that  there  was  that  tremendous 
conflagration  of  Mr.  Macdonald'a  principal  fac- 
tory  " 

"  I  recollect !  And  Mr.  Perkins,  his  head 
clerk,"  I  continued,  "  had  omitted  to  pay  the  in- 
surance premium  within  the  proper  time." 

"  Well,  about  that,"  interjected  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
"  there  arose  some  little  dispute.  The  notice- 
paper  from  the  Insurance  Company  said  that  the 
premium  was  duo  on  such-and-such  a  day,  and 
that  it  must  be  paid  within  fifteen  days  afterwards. 


It  appears  that  Perkins  mislaid  the  notice-paper, 
and  totally  forgot  the  affair  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifteenth  day.  He  at  once  ran  off  to  the 
Paisley  agent  of  the  Company  with  a  cheque  : 
the  agent  was  not  at  home,  and  Perkins  left  the 
cheque  in  a  letter.  During  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed the  factory  was  burned  down !  The  agent 
returned  the  cheque  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
company  contended  that  the  premium  had  not  been 
even  tendered  in  time,  much  less  received  in  time, 
and  the  payment  of  the  insurance-monny  was  con- 
sequently refused.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  advised 
by  his  lawyer  that  the  Insurance  Company  was 
justified  in  its  proceeding  ;  and  he  decided  there- 
fore upon  submitting  to  the  loss.  ^Subsequently, 
when  through  your  bounty,  Miss  Percy,  his  affairs 
were  put  straight  again  and  he  had  leisure  to  look 
round  him,  he  consulted  eminent  barristers  in 
Edinburgh  and  London  ;  and  he  was  advised  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  Insurance  Company. 
He  did  so.  It  was  agreed  that  the  subject- matter 
of  dispute  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  ;  and 
this  private  tribunal  ultimately  gave  its  decision 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  This  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  re- 
mittances from  Sawlins  and  Sydney.  But  that  is 
not  all,"  continued  Mr.  Wilkinson.  "  Perhaps  you 
know  a  certain  Alexander  Graham  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  !"  I  ejaculated.  "  Mr.  Mac- 
donald'a nephew  ! — a  very  nice  young  man." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Wilkinson,  "  you  perhaps 
also  know  that  Alexander  was  engaged  to  one  of 
his  cousins?" 

"  Yes  —  Mr.  Macdonald's  daughter,"  I  said. 
"  Proceed,  my  dear  sir." 

"  His  father  died  the  other  day,  leaving  Alex- 
ander a  considerable  fortune.  Tbe  elder  Graham 
was  a  very  near  and  close  man,  and  would  give 
his  son  nothing  during  his  life  time.  Well,  Alex- 
ander, on  taking  possession  of  the  paternal  be- 
quest, consigned  two-tbirds  of  it  to  his  uncle  Mr. 
Macdonald  as  a  consideration  for  being  admitted 
into  partersnip  on  equal  terms." 

"  And  thus  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  repaying  mo  this 
enormous  sum  of  money,"  I  said,  "  is  not  in  any 
way  embarrassing  himself?" 

"  Not  in  the  slightest!"  rejoined  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
"  His  own  letter  to  me  will  enable  you  to  quiet 
these  apprehensions  on  your  part.  He  is  again 
rich  and  prosperous :  he  can  bold  bis  head  high ; 
and  that  he  can  do  so,  he  may  thank  you.  Miss 
Percy  !— for  if  he  had  once  gone  into  the  Gazette 
it  would  have  been  death  to  a  man  of  his  scrupu- 
lous notions  of  honour.  And  now,  once  more 
permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  good  action :  fur  again  are  you  the 
possessor  of  the  splendid  income  of  twelve  thou- 
sand a-vear!" 


CHAPTES       CXXX. 

A   SCENE   AT  BOULOaNE. 

Halp-an-hotje  after  these  last  words  were  spoken 
to  me,  but  while  they  were  still  sounding  in  my 
ear,  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Eiver  House.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  hall,  uuliet  came  forward, 
flinging  an  anxious  look  upon  me,  exclaiming, 
"You  have  seen  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  course?     I  d) 
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not  think  he  could  have  had  any  evil  tidings  for 
you  ! — and  yet  his  sudden  arrival  frightened  me!" 

"  1  cnn  assure  you,  dear  Juliet,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  frightened  at,"  I  said  ;  and  then  seizing  her 
hand,  I  pressed  it  with  convulsive  violence  ;  but 
my  emotions  prevented  me  from  giving  utterance 
to  another  articulate  word. 

"Ob,  if  whatever  has  happened  be  fraught  with 
bliss,"  exclaimed  Juliet,  "  most  sincerely  do  I  con- 
gratulate you!  But  tell  me  what  it  is  P  Has 
Ilenry  returned  ?  or  have  you  received  good 
tidings  of  him  ?"  , 

"  Oh  !  if  I  may  put  faith  in  present  circumstan- 
ces as  auguries  for  the  future,"  1  ejaculated,  "  Henry 
will  return  in  safety,  and  everything' will  be  happy 
and  prosperous  for  us  all !  Two  hours  ago,  Juliet, 
I  was  wandering  dispirited  and  desponding  upon 
the  pier — humiliated  and  mortified ;  and  now  my 
heart  is  elate  !  But  it  is  not  that  I  experience  a 
No.  100.— Ellen  Peect. 


I  selfish  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  riches :  it  is 


because  they  enable  me  to  do  good  to  others.' 

"  Riches,  my  dear  Ellen  ?"  exclaimed  Juliet. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  I  responded,  "  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Paisley  is  the  most  honourable  of  men,  and  that 
all  my  fortune  is  restored  to  me  !" 

A  wild  cry  of  joy  and  surprise  burst  from  Juliet's 
lips  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  em- 
braced me  tenderly.  I  then  explained  to  her  all 
that  I  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wilkinson ; 
and  concluded  by  observing,  "  He  is  going  back  to 
London  this  afternoon ;  and  to-morrow  he  will 
make  the  requisite  remittance  to  your  father  at 
Strasburg,  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Juliet,  it  is  a  thousand  pounds 
which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  liorman  ; 
and  you  must  write  in  a  post  or  two,  and  devise 
sufficient  reasons  for  inducing  your  father  to  re- 
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main  abroad  for  a  month  or  eo.  It  would  not  do 
that  he  should  return  just  at  this  time,  to  learn 
poor  Mark's  secret !  It  would  necessitate  so  many 
explanations,  which  it  were  better  not  to  give ; 
and  it  would  likewise  overwhelm  poor  Mary  her- 
herself  with  shame." 

"Trust  to  me,"  said  Juliet:  "I  will  write  the 
letter.  And,  Oh !  a  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  Ellen, 
for  Tour  kindness  towards  my  dear  father  !  How 
rejoiced  will  he  be  to  hear  of  your  renewed  pros- 
perity !  But,  Ah  !  I  have  something  to  tell 
you " 

"  Good  heavens!"  I  ejaculated;  "and  I  had  as 
completely  forgotten  something  as  if  it  had  never 
occurred  at  all !  Here  is  a  packet  of  letters  from 
your  father  " 

"From  my  father?"  cried  Juliet  in  astonish- 
ment.     "  But  how  did  they  come  ?" 

"  Whom  should  I  meet  just  now  upon  the 
quav,  but  Count  Teleki " 

'■  The  very  name  I  also  wgs  on  the  point  of  men- 
tioning !"  ejaculated  Juliet.  "The  truth  is,  I  felt 
uneasy  at  your  prolonged  absence  :  I  went  out  to 
the  front  gate  to  see  whether  I  could  discern  you 
coming  along  the  road,  when  two  handsome 
equipages,  drawn  by  post-horses,  dashed  past — and 
from  the  window  of  the  foremost  a  very  courteous 
bow  was  made  to  me " 

"  I  am  glad  yon  found  it  courteous,  Juliet,"  I 
interrupted  her ;  "  for  I  presume  you  are  speaking 
of  Count  Teleki  ?  Bat  really  I  think  his  conduct 
would  have  been  somewhat  more  polite  if  instead 
of  consigning  this  packet  to  me,  be  had  stopped 
for  a  moment  at  Biver  House  lo  deliver  it  with 
his  own  hand.  You  see,  your  father  bas  written 
in  the  corner,  '  honoured  hy  the  Count  Teleki.'  " 

"  And  I  also  thought,  as  the  equipages  da'jhed 
past,"  said  Juliet,  in  a  lower  tone  than  she  had 
previously  adopted,  and  with  a  slight  flush  upon 
her  cheeks — "  1  also  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
might  have  stopped,  if  only  for  a  moment !  Be- 
cause, you  remember  the  last  time  we  saw  bim  in 
London,  he  asked  so  particularly  about  the  situa- 
tion of  £.iver  House ;  and  he  gratuitously  pro- 
mised with  so  much  apparent  sincerity  to  call  as  he 
passed  by  on  his  return  from  the  Continent." 

"Think  of  him  no  more!"  I  said  ;  "but  see  if 
those  letters  from  your  father  bring  any  intelli- 
gence of  importance." 

Juliet  opened  the  packet ;  but  she  had  not 
perused  many  lines  of  its  contents,  when  an  eja- 
culation of  mingled  surprise  and  joy  burst  from 
her  lips — and  she  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens,  what 
noble  conduct!  Ah!  your  kind  deed  is  antici- 
pated, Ellen !" 

"  Anticipated  ?  What !  is  your  father  relieved 
f^m  his  liabilities  P"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Juliet,  her  superbly  handsome 
countenance  now  glowing  with  animation.  "  And 
■who  do  you  think  is  the  kind  Jriend " 

"  You  cannot  possibly  mean  Count  Teleki  ?"  I 
ejaculated. 

"  I  mean  Count  Teleki,"  returned  .Juliet ;  and 
deeper  grew  the  blush  upon  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  how 
noble,  and  how  delicately  done  !  And  still  more 
delicate  too,  if  possible,  was  the  Count's  conduct 
just  now,  which  would  not  permit  him  tu  become 
the  bearer  in  persan  of  letters  announcing  his  own 
generous  action !" 

"  Deeply  do  I  regret  that  I  should  have  mis- 


judged him,"  I  said:  "but  really  it  was  not  my 
own  fault.  How  could  I  possibly  have  foreseen 
that  this  letter  was  about  to  reveal  to  you  so  noble 
an  action  on  Count  Teleki's  part  ?" 

And  noble  it  indeed  was  !  It  appeared  that 
Count  Teleki  fell  in  with  Mr.  Norman  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  at  Strasburg;  and  having  seen  Mr. 
Norman  on  the  stage,  he  at  once  recognised  him. 
Eumour  whispered  in  the  Count's  ear  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Norman  was  placed  through 
a  too  generous  confidence  in  a  perfidious  friend  ; 
and  the  Count  availed  himself  of  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity to  address  Mr.  Norman  on  the  subject. 
Then,  in  the  most  kind  and  delicate  manner,  he 
forced  upon  him  the  sum  sulfieient  to  liquidate 
the  obligation, — bidding  bim  repay  it  at  Lis  lei- 
sure, but  conveying  this  information  in  a  tone  that 
showed  it  was  veritably  8  gift,  and  not  a  loan 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  Juliet's  father. 

"  And  what  think  you,  Ellen,"  asked  Juliet, 
with  a  blush  still  glowing  upon  her  cheeks,  "  of 
such  generous  conduct  as  this  F" 

I  certainly  had  my  own  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  thought  that  the  Count  never  would  dis- 
play such  wondrous  liberality  towards  the  sire, 
unless  he  were  more  or  less  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  the  daughter— and  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  I  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  Count 
Teleki's  honour,  from  all  that  I  had  beard  of  him, 
to  suppose  that  he  was  harbouring  any  views 
insulting  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  Juliet. 
But  stilt  I  did  not  like  to  encourage  in  my  friend's 
mind  a  hope  that  might  be  probably  disappointed  : 
and  I  therefore  said  in  an  indifferent  and  offhand 
manner,  "  Ob,  this  is  just  the  line  of  conduct 
which  a  chivalrous- minded  foreigner  would  be 
likely  to  pursue !" 

I  now  sat  down  to  write  several  letters,  for  the 
necessity  of  a  somewhat  extensive  correspondence 
was  suddenly  entailed  upon  me  by  the  restoration 
of  my  lortune.  There  were  numerous'  friends 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  me,  and  to  them 
I  knew  that  the  tidings  would  prove  most  welcome. 
Thus  I  wrote  to  the  Carsbaitons — to  Lady  £el- 
vedon — to  the  Countess  of  Belgrave — to  Aline 
Gower,  and  to  Charlotte  Tremaine ;  nor  did  I  for- 
get to  communicate  the  joyous  intelligence  to  my 
faithful  dependant  Beda.  I  must  also  observe  that 
I  presently  received  the  warmest  congratulations 
from  Mary  Gientworth,  whose  language  was 
traugiit  Tiith  the  most  sisterly  sincerity  as  she 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  i  must  add  that  I 
wrote  in  the  kindest  possible  strain  to  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  assuring  him  of  my  everlasting  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  expressing  my  conviction  that  all 
enterprises  which  were  based  upon  such  honourable 
principles  as  those  which  he  displayed,  must  inevi- 
tably succeed  in  the  lon^;  run. 

The  hour  of  Mary  Glentworth's  sore  trial  was 
approaching,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Singleton, 
the  surgeon,  was  fetched.  The  nurse  had  already 
been  sent  for  :  and  all  the  requisite  preparations, 
in  short,  were  duly  made  under  Juliet's  super- 
vision. I  presently  found  myself  alone  with  Mr. 
Singleton;  and  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  my  dear 
Miss  Percy,  I  think  everything  has  been  done  that 
could  possibly  be  contrived  fur  the  keeping  of 
Miss  Glentworth's  secret." 

"But  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  re- 
sponded, "bow  vitally  important  it  is  that   the 
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secret  should  b?  thua  kept,  and  that  the  mystery 
should  be  surrounded  with  all  possible  defences ! 
For  from  ^ou  nothing  has  been  hidden  ! — you  who 
are'already  so  well  acquainted  with  everything 
relating  to  Mary  Glentworth,  were  not  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark  in  reference  to  this,  although  it  is 
assuredly  the  most  serious  episode  of  her  life  !" 

"  And  having  been  fully  taken  into  Miss  Glent- 
worth's  C3nfidence,"  returned  Mr.  Singleton,  "  it 
has  been  my  duty  and  desire  to  deserve  it.  Yes— 
the  secret  will  be  duly  kept;  and  when  the  young 
lady  goes  forth  into  the  world  again,  she  may  hold 
her  bead  erect :  and  she  need  entertain  little  fear 
that  when  she  becomes  the  bride  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalrymple,  there  will  be  any  looks  fixed  upon  her 
calculated  to  remind  her  of  the  secret  and  to  call 
up  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks." 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Singleton."  I  said,  "  that 
all  these  presages  on  your  part  may  be  fulfilled." 

"No  doubt  of  it!"  ejaculated  the  surgeon.  "The 
domestics  beneath  this  roof  are  all  completely 
trustworthy.  Ihey  are  devoted  to  their  young 
mistress  Lady  Frederick  Eavenscliffe,  and  they  will 
therefore  do  anything  for  her  friend  Mary.  I  do 
verily  believe  that  not  a  whisper  concerning  the 
real  truth  has  got  abroad  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  there  were,  it  would  be  sure  to  have  reached 
my  ears  or  those  of  my  wife." 

"  Certainly,"  I  interjectingly  said ;  "  and  there- 
fore we  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  the  domestics  beneath  this  roof  are  so  little 
given  to  gossiping  and  tittle-tattle.  But  there  is 
perhaps  a  still  more  important  point  of  considera- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  trustworthiness  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  child,  if  it  live,  is  to  be  consigned." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Percy  !"  interrupted  Single- 
ton, surveying  me  with  a  mysterious  look,  "  I  see 
that  you  are  not  well  instructed  on  the  particular 
point.  You  must  either  have  misunderstood 
Lady  Frederick  and  Miss  Glentworth  —  or  else] 
they  cannot  have  touched  upon  the  point  at  all." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  re- 
joined, "  there  were  other  subjects  of  so  grave  a 
character  pressing  on  my  attention— alike  yester- 
day evening  after  my  arrival,  and  throughout  this 
day — that  perhaps  I  have  not  paid  quite  as  much 
attention  as  I  ought  to  the  details  ot  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  assurance  of  my  friend  Mary's 
tranquillity  and  peace  in  reference  to  this  mo- 
mentous secret.  But  I  know  this  much — that 
the  child  is  to  be  disposed  of  a  week  or  two  after 
its  birth,  in  a  manner  that  is  so  far  consistent 
with  tenderness  and  humanity  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  permit." 

"  Most  assuredly,"  answered  Singleton.  "  The 
child  will  be  consi^'ned  to  strangers,  and  will  be 
brought  up  by  them  under  whatsoever  name  they 
may  choose  to  bestow  upon  it." 

"  And  those  persona  must  bo  trustworthy  1"  I 
interjected. 

"  Suppose  we  adopt  a  course,"  said  Mr.  Single- 
ton, "  which  will  render  it  quite  immaterial 
whether  they  are  trustworthy  or  not  ?  I  mean 
to  say         " 

"  I  begin  to  understand !"  I  said  :  "  those  per« 
sons  are  not  to  know  whose  child  it  is,  nor  from 
whence  it  comes  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  the  surgeon.  "  I  have 
already  made  my  arrangements.  1  have  a  brother, 
a  clergyman,  as  you  are  aware :  he  has  by  some 


means  or  another — without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising himself — found  out  a  couple  who  will  take 
care  of  the  child,  and  adopt  it  on  certain  pecuniary 
terms  which  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  about  a 
fortnight — always  supposing  the  child  lives— my 
wife  will  take  it  up  to  London :  an  appointment 
will  be  made  for  the  woman  who  is  about  to  adopt 
the  infant,  to  meet  Mrs.  Singleton  on  some  par- 
ticular spot  at  a  stated  hour: — the  one  will  re- 
ceive the  child  from  the  arms  of  the  other — and 
everything  will  be  thus  settled  I" 

"  Alas,"  I  said,  "it  is  a  sad  thing  to  reflect  that 
a  poor  innocent  little  being  is  to  be  taken  from  its 
mother's  bosom  and  conveyed  amongst  strangers !" 
"  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  present 
case  ?"  asked  Mr.  Singleton.  "  Not  even  you, 
Miss  Percy,  with  all  your  rigidly  scrupulous 
notions  of  propriety  and  virtue,  could  possibly 
i  argue  that  Mary  Glentworth  is  bound  to  sacrifice 
I  herself  completely  on  behalf  of  a  child  born  under 
such  circumstances !  Very,  very  different  would 
it  be  if  this  child  were  the  offspring  of  a  moment 
of  weakness  when  love  and  passion  induced  her 
to  yield  to  the  temptation !  But  she  became  the 
victim  of  a  villain,  who  struck  her  down,  as  it 
were,  with  a  poisoned  flower — and  she  awoke  to 
find  herself  dishonoured  !  Nature  implants 
strong  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  mothers  towards 
their  offspring,  even  though  these  were  the 
children  of  shame:  but  then  that  shame  has  been 
as  it  were  a  voluntary  fault — and  the  love  which 
the  yielding  woman  felt  towards  her  seducer,  has 
survived  the  shock  of  his  inconstancy,  to  live  in 
the  shape  of  tenderness  towards  the  child.  But 
how  different  is  it  in  this  case  !" 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Singleton,"  I  interrupted  him. 
"  I  cannot  for  a  moment  blame  Mary  Glentworth 
that  she  should  disown  and  abandon  her  child." 

"  You  could  not  even  be  surprised,"  added  Mr. 
Singleton,  "  if  she  were  to  hate  it?  " 

I  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  and  he  went 
on  to  say,  "You  know  what  feeling  of  bitter,  burn- 
ing hatred  she  entertains  towards  the  author  of 
her  dishonour  —  a  hatred  so  condensed  and  con- 
centrated  " 

"  I  know  it !  I  know  it,  Mr.  Singleton  !  "  I 
ejaculated.  "But  let  us  not  talk  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  was  only  about  to  mention  one  more  fact," 
said  the  surgeon ;  "  and  this  is,  that  the  woman 
who  feels  sn  bitter  and  burning  a  hatred  towards 
the  father  of  the  child,  can  scarcely  fail  to  view 
the  child  itself  with  aversion." 

Here  the  discourse  ended ;  and  Mr.  Singleton 
repaired  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  Mary  Glent- 
worth. 

My  narrative  is  now  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
most  extraordinary  leap ;  or  at  least  the  reader 
may  consider  it  to  be  so,  though  he  will  hereafter 
in  due  course  discover  the  motive.  But  let  us 
suppose  three  weeks  to  have  passed  away  since  the 
date  of  which  1  have  just  been  writing, — three 
weeks  since  I  received  the  intelligence  of  the  re- 
storation of  my  fortune, — throe  weeks  since  that 
discourse  with  Mr.  Singleton  which  I  have  just 
placed  upon  record.  And  during  these  three 
weeks  I  returned  to  Great  Ormond  Street — 1  re» 
visited  my  friends  in  London — I  received  their 
congratulations  on  account  of  the  wealth  that  Lad 
come  back  into  my  bands.     Yes— and  I  had  seen 
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the  fine  dark  eyes  of  Beda  light  up  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  ineffable  joy  as  she  felicitated  me  upon 
being  rich  again ! 

Sut  at  the  expiration  of  those  three  weeks 
where  was  I  ?     I  am  about  to  explain. 

It  was  verging  towards  the  end  of  April ;  and  I 
was  an  inmate  of  the  principal  hotel  at  Boulogne. 
I  bad  been  there  a  day  or  two  :  I  was  alone— I 
had  devised  some  excuse  for  not  bringing  Beda 
with  me :  indeed  she  did  not  know  but  that  I  had 
again  left  London  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Eiver  House.  But  why  was  I  now  at  Boulogne  ? 
what  business  had  taken  me  thither  ?  whom  did  I 
expect  to  meet  ?  The  curiosity  of  the  reader  shall 
be  satisfied  without  delay;  for  it  was  none  other 
than  Herbert  Dalrymple  whom  I  was  to  meet  at 
that  hotel  in  Boulogne  on  that  particular  occasion 
whereof  I  am  writing. 

Before  I  continue  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I 
must  likewise  add  that  I  had  written  to  the  Mar- 
quis, who  was  at  IN'aples  at  the  time,  to  meet  me 
at  Boulogne  ;  and  hence  the  appointment  which 
was  now  being  kept,  was  made  by  myself. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  when  the  young  Marquis  was  introduced  to 
the  apartment  which  I  occupied  in  the  hotel. 
Scarcely  even  giving  time  for  the  waiter  to  close 
the  door  after  having  announced  him,  he  sprang 
towards  me,  exclaiming,  "  For  heaven's  sake.  Miss 
Percy,  put  me  out  of  suspense !  Why  have  you 
sent  for  me  thus  strangely  and  mysteriously  ? 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  has  anything  happened  to 
poor  Mary  ?" 

"Now,  my  lord,"  I  answered,  "you  have  need 
of  all  your  fortitude — if  you  have  in  reality  enter- 
tained towards  my  poor  friend  that  strong  affec- 
tion  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  read  it  all !"  ejaculated  the 
young  Marquis,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  pas. 
sionate  grief.     "  Mary  is  no  more  !" 

I  averted  my  countenance  and  said  nothing. 
Herbert  flung  himself  upon  a  sofa ;  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  remained  profoundly  still 
and  silent  for  several  minutes.  At  length  he 
slowly  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  taking  my  hand,  he 
said,  "  When  did  this  happen.  Miss  Percy  ?  Tell 
me  the  date  of  the  fatal  calamity  which  has  de- 
prived  us  of  her  whom  we  both  so  sincerely 
loved  !" 

"  It  was  nearly  three  weeks  back — at  the  time 
when  I  wrote  to  you." 

"  But  Oh !  why  did  you  write  bo  vaguely  ?  why 
leave  me  in  such  cruel  suspense  P"  exclaimed  the 
young  nobleman.  "I  of  course  comprehended 
that  something  had  happened,  or  that  evil  tidings 
were  in  store  for  me  :  but  I  could  not  conceive 
what  it  might  be.  I  thought  perhaps  Mary's  mind 
had  altered ; — occasionally  the  dread  idea  did  flash 
across  my  brain  that  death  had  perhaps  done  its 
awful  work ;  but  I  quickly  repudiated  the  sup- 
position as  something  too  terrible  to  be  true !  Ob, 
why  did  you  leave  me,  I  ask,  in  that  horrible  un- 
certainty ?" 

"  Do  not  blame  me,  my  lord ! — do  not  blame 
me,  I  conjure  you,"  I  said,  "  for  the  course  which 
I  adopted !  It  was  from  the  best  and  kindest 
motives——" 

"Oh,  I  know  it !  I  know  it!"  cried  the  young 
nobleman :  "  but.  Oh !  my  mind  is  in  that  state  1 
foel  as  if  it  can  only  be  relieved  by  throwing  an 


angry  blame  upon  some  one !  God  knows.  Miss 
Percy,  that  you  ought  to  be  the  last  person  on 
earth  to  be  made  the  victim  of  my  capricious 
grief!" 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,"  I  interrupted  him. 
"  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  the  state  of  your 
feelings." 

"  Alas !  that  poor  Mary  should  have  gone 
thus !"  he  moaned,  in  a  voice  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion :  and  now  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brows. 

" Be  consoled,"  I  said;  "be  consoled,  my  lord !'' 
— and  I  voluntarily  took  his  other  hand  in  both 
mine  own,  as  I  gazed  up  into  his  countenance, 
where  a  real  and  unmistakable  grief  was  ex> 
pressed. 

"  You  know,  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "  how  ear- 
nestly repeated  have  been  my  assurances  from 
time  to   time  that  I  loved  Mary  devotedly — that  I 

would  fulfil  my  promise  towards  her ■" 

"  I  know  it,  my  lord,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  But 
Ah  !  perhaps  it  is  more  as  an  honourable  man  that 
you  are  now  grieving,  than  as  a  disconsolate  lover? 
— it  is  because  death  has  deprived  you  of  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  pledges 
which  you  made  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Percy !"  exclaimed  Herbert, 
with  sudden  vehemence ;  "  you  wrong  me  by  the 
words  you  have  just  spoken — although  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  had  no  studied  intention  to  wound 
my  feelings,  and  that  the  language  which  passed 
from  your  lips  was  intended  to  convey  consolation. 
But  you  have  misunderstood  me  !  If  I  now  pine 
for  Mary's  loss,  it  is  because  I  really  loved — yes, 
loved  her  truly  and  sincerely !  Oh,  could  you 
possibly  doubt  it  ?" — and  now  the  tears  flowed 
thick  and  fast  down  his  cheeks. 

I  again  turned  aside,  for  this  scene  was  a  very 
painful  one  for  me ;  and  bitterly  did  I  repent 
having  undertaken  the  task. 

"  Tell  me,"  resumed  Herbert,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  dried  his  tears,  "  was  Mary  sen- 
sible in  her  last  moments  ? — did  she  breathe  my 
name  P  did  she  leave  behind  her  any  tender  mes- 
sage for  one  who  was  little  dreaming  at  the  time 
of  the  fearful  calamity  which  was  destined  to  smite 
him, — ruining  his  hopes  and  wrecking  his  hap- 
piness ?" 

"  My  lord,"  I  said,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, 
"  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  poor  Mary  in  her  last 
moments  besought  me  to  convey  to  you  the  as- 
surance of  her  fondest  and  most  devoted  lore— 
and  if  I  have  to  add  that  she  said  she  was  happy 
in  dying  thus  prematurely,  because  she  feared  that 
if  she  lived  to  become  your  wife  your  happi- 
ness would  be  compromised  if  not  ruined  alto- 
gether—-—" 

"  Did  Mary  say  all  this  ?"  asked  Herbert :  and 
again  was  the  white  kerchief  applied  to  bis  eyes. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,"  I  continued,  "  that 
Mary  declared  her  conviction  that  heaven  itself 
had  interfered  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing you  from  making  the  most  generous  of  sacri- 
fices on  her  behalf — and  if,  in  put  using  the  narra- 
tive, I  were  to  inform  you  that  Mary  died  con- 
tented and  happy,  confident  that  her  departure 
from  this  world  would  prove  the  means  of  securing 
your  felicity  in  the  long  run  by  preventing  you 
from  making  a  sacrifice  which  sooner  or  later  you 

could  not  possibly  fail  to  repent " 

"  Oh!  if  it  were  thus  that  Mary  spoke  upon  her 
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death-bed,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  "it  was  most  noble 
—most  magnanimous  !  and  the  more  therefore  do 
I  grieve  at  the  loss  of  such  a  being  !  But  tell  me. 
Miss  Percy — tell  me,  I  entreat  and  implore— did 
Mary  die  in  the  assurance  of  my  love  ?" 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  upon  the  subject,"  I  said, 
— "  at  least  not  now.  Is  it  not  a  very  painful  one  ? 
— painful  for  us  both  ?" 

"  Very  painful,"  responded  Herbert :  "  but  yet 
it  is  a  topic  which  we  must  not  immediately  aban- 
don. You  know  not  how  wild  and  joyous  were 
the  hopes  which  I  had  entertained  and  cherished 
for  the  future  !  I  used  to  think  to  myself  that  all 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  endured  by  poor  Mary 
should  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  thousand 
evidences  of  love  by  which  I  would  surround  her  ! 
Nay,  more — I  will  even  frankly  admit  to  you.  Miss 
Percy,  that  in  respect  to  the  deplorable  state  of 
mental  darkness  into  which  my  unfortunate  mother 
has  fallen,  I  experienced  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
solation ;  because  I  was  wont  to  say  to  myself,  '  The 
only  real  obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  Mary  might 
have  been  presented  in  my  mother's  repugnance; 
and  now  that  barrier  exists  not!'  Because,  as  for  my 
father,"  continued  the  young  nobleman,  "  I  could 
have  either  cajoled  him  into  giving  bis  assent,  or 
else  I  should  have  altogether  dispensed  with  the 
ceremony  of  asking  it.  But  Oh  !  of  what  avail  is 
aught  that  I  am  now  saying  P  Alas  !  Mary  is 
gone ;  and  all  the  hopes  that  I  had  cherished  for 
the  future — all  the  plans  that  I  bad  conceived,  are 
suddenly  swept  away !" 

Herbert  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment  for 
several  minutes — his  features  were  agitated  and 
his  fingers  worked  convulsively ;  for  I  most  ecru- 
tinisingly  watched  all  his  movements,  though  I  did 
not  appear  to  be  doing  so. 

"  And  then,  too.  Miss  Percy,"  he  presently  con- 
tinued, "  I  had  pictured  to  myeelf  how  Mary 
would  prove  a  ministering  angel  to  my  poor 
mother— how  she  would  resume  and  perpetuate 
those  attentions  which  she  so  kindly  and  gene- 
rously commenced  towards  my  afflicted  parent  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Biver  House !  And  my  imagina- 
tion even  went  further  still ;  for  I  said  to  myself 
that  if  some  day  my  poor  mother  should  regain 
her  intellectual  faculties— if  she  should  awaken 
from  this  state  of  mental  darkness  to  a  renewed 
daylight  of  intelligence— she  would  learn  that 
Mary  had  proved  the  ministering  angel — all  her 
pride  and  her  prejudices  would  suddenly  give  way 
within  her — and  she  would  rejoice  that  so  tender, 
so  loving,  and  faithful  a  creature  had  become  her 
daughter-in-law." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  I  said  in  a  tone  that  was  full  of 
emotion,  "  did  you  really  entertain  all  these  dreams 
and  cherish  all  these  hopes  P" 

"Oh,  can  you  doubt  it.  Miss  Percy?"  he 
ejaculated.  "  No,  no  !  you  do  not  doubt  it ! — you 
know  that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  !  Alas,  poor 
Mary ! — that  she  should  have  died  in  the  belief 
that  her  death  was  necessary  to  ensure  my  happi- 
ness, when  it  was  her  life  which  would  have  made 
my  bliss  perfect !  Ob,  when  I  think  of  her — when 
her  image  rises  up  before  me— my  God !  it  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  she  should  have  been  taken 
from  me,  and  that  there  is  now  nothing  left  but  to 
deplore  her !" 

Again  be  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment ; 
»nd  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  I  accosted 


him,  saying  in  a  low  gentle  voke,  and  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  it  were  a  sister  speaking  to  a 
bereaved  brother,  "  You  had  better  retire  and  be 
alone  for  a  few  hours.  I  know  what  grief  is  !  la 
certain  stages  and  phases  it  requires  solitude  !" 

"  Yes— I  will  retire,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 
"  I  feel  that  it  would  do  me  good  to  be  alone ;  for 
I  will  conjure  up  poor  Mary'a  image — I  will  apos- 
trophize it  as  if  it  were  veritably  a  last  interview 
which  was  taking  place  between  us — and  this  will 
at  least  be  a  consolation  !" 

The  Marquis  then  left  me ;  and  I  went  forth  to 
walk,  for  my  mind  was  much  agitated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place. 
When  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  received  a  message 
from  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  requesting  another 
interview  with  mo.  I  immediately  returned  aa 
affirmative  answer;  and  in  a  few  minutes  ha 
entered  my  sitting-room.  He  was  very  pale,  and 
there  was  a  settled  melancholy  upon  his  coun« 
tenance. 

"Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  "I  have  one  last  favour 
to  implore.  It  is  that  you  will  tell  me  where  the 
remains  of  our  poor  lost  Mary  have  been  deposited, 
and  that  you  will  not  oppose  my  wish  to  proceed 
to  the  spot  that  I  may  shed  a  tear  over  her  last 
resting-place  P" 

"  I  shall  return  to  England  to-morrow  morn, 
ing,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  you,  my  lord,  if  you  think 
fit,  can  accompany  me,  I  may  venture  to  offer 
you,  on  Lady  Frederick  EavenscMe's  behalf,  the 
hospitalities  of  River  House." 

"From  what  you  have  just  said,"  rejoined  Her- 
bert, "  I  gather  that  the  remaios  of  poor  Mary  are 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  that  picturesque  little 
village!  Doubtless  she  slumbers  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  kind  aunt  who  passed  as  her  mother,  and 
who  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  most  tender  of 
parents  P  Yea — I  will  accompany  you  to-morrow  ! 
But  it  will  not  be  for  many  hours  that  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  hospitalities  of  Eiver  House. 
I  could  not  endure  to  linger  amidst  scenes  which 
would  so  vividly  and  painfully  conjure  up  the 
image  of  poor  Mary.  No  !  I  will  weep  over  her 
grave — I  will  kneel  and  pray  there, — and  then 
away  again  to  the  scene  where  my  presence  may 
be  required— away  to  Italy  to  attend  upon  my 
poor  afflicted  mother ! — for  now  that  my  hope  is 
destroyed  that  Mary  would  become  the  ministering 
angel,  it  will  behove  me  to  redouble  all  my  own 
attentions.  Ah,  Miss  Percy  !"  he  continued,  "you 
know  not  how  severe  is  the  blow  which  I  have 
sustained !  If  it  had  come  upon  me  suddenly,  it 
would  have  been  completely  overwhelming:  but  I 

was  more  or  less  prepared  for  it or  if  not  for 

this,  at  least  for  some  great  calamity^by  the 
tenour  of  tBe  letter  which  you  wrote  me — so  fear- 
fully vague— so  mysterious— and  yet  foreshadow- 
ing as  it  were  something  of  the  dread  truth !  Ob, 
during  the  rapid  journey  which  I  have  accom- 
plished by  travelling  day  and  night  from  Naples, 
I  have  bewildered  myself  with  conjectures— I  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  uncertainty  !  But 
that  uncertainty  has  terminated  in  the  profoundest 
grief!" 

In  a  similar  strain  did  Herbert  Dalrymple  con- 
tinue to  speak  for  a  considerable  time,  until  I  at 
length  availed  myself  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse 
to  ask  whether  there  were  any  hopes  of  his  mother 
regaining  the  possession  of  her  mental  faculties? 
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*-I  scarcely  l^ow  what  to  think,"  replied  Her- 
bert. "  At  first  we  had  great  hopes  from  the 
Gknoese  physician ;  but  those  hopes  were*  disap- 
pointed. Then  we  were  led  to  expect  great  things 
from  the  Neapolitan  physician  :  but  alas  !  I  begin 
to  fear  that  the  result  will  prove  the  same  as  it  was 
elsewhere." 

"  And  your  lordship's  father,"  I  said,—"  how 
does  he  bear  himself  underthis  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  her  Grace  ?" 

"  You  know  my  father  well  enough,  Miss  Percy," 
toswered  the  young  Marquis,  "  to  be  aware  that 
he  has  not  a  heart  ample  enough  to  feel  as  he 
ought  to  do  in  such  a  case.  It  is  a  shocking  thing 
that  a  son  should  be  compelled  to  confess  that 
there  are  times  when  he  is  disgusted  with  the 
frivolity  of  his  own  purent :  but  so  alas  !  it  is.  He 
has  got  his  friend  Mr.  Peaseblossom  with  him ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  he  is  to  be  envied  in  respect 
to  that  absence  of  sensitiveness  which  prevents 
him  from  feeling  the  misfortune  which  has  over- 
taken my  poor  mother." 

It  happened  that  the  apartments  which  were 
allotted  to  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  at  the  hotel, 
were  immediately  above  my  own.  Thus  during 
the  night  which  followed  the  day  whereof  1  have 
been  writing,  I  heard  him  pace  to  and  fro  for 
hours  in  his  room  ere  he  finally  retired  to  rest.  I 
therefore  knew  that  he  did  indeed  deeply  feel  the 
intelligence  which  I  had  communicated  to  him. 


CHAFTEE    CXXXI. 

THE     POIiDIITG-DOOBS. 

Soon  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  I 
embarked  on  board  the  steam-packet  for  Dover. 
The  Marquis  of  Dalrymple  accompanied  me.  He 
looked  pale  and  ill :  he  spoke  in  a  voice  of  pro- 
found melancholy  ;  and  sflveral  times  during  the 
passage  he  said  to  me,  "  It  appears  to  be  all  a 
dream  !  a  vague  and  terrible  dream  !" 

I  surveyed  him  very  earnestly  on  the  third  or 
fourth  occasion  when  with  a  species  of  abruptness 
he  made  this  remark  to  me;  and  I  said  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  "  Perhaps,  my  lord,  the  time  may 
come  when  you  will  look  back  to  this  period  and 
say  to  yourself  that  everything  happened  for  the 
best !  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me — but  listen  for  a 
few  minutes  !"  I  continued,  my  tone  gaining  firm- 
ness as  I  went  on.  "  You  will  some  day  become 
Duke  of  Ardleigh  :  one  of  the  proudest  coronets  of 
England  will  rest  upon  your  brow  !  You  may  then 
think  to  yourself  tbat  after  all  it  is  fortunate  that 
circumstances  did  not  compel  you  to  fulfil  the 
promise  which  at  a  period  of  the  most  magnani- 
mous generosity  you  had  made  !  You  may  haply 
reflect  that  the  Duchess  of  Ardleigh  ought  to  be  a 
lady  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy — so 
that  by  position,  or  perhaps  by  wealth  also,  she 
might  constitute  a  suitable  match  for  one  occupy- 
ing your  proud  eminence.  If  all  this  should  be 
the  case,  my  lord,  you  will  not  repine  that  heaven 
should  have  taken  poor  Mary  so  prematurely  !  but 
you  may  congratulate  yourself  on  having  been 
shielded  and  saved  from  becoming  the  victim  of  your 
heart's  own  mistake !" 

"  By  heaven,  you  wrong  me.   Miss  Percy  !" 


ejaculated  Herbert  vehemently.     "  I  am  surprised     i 
at  you — and  your  words  add  to  my  grief  (     Yoa     ', 
will   not    give    me  crelit  for  a  pure,  sincere,  and     ] 
holy    love  for  your   deceased  friend  Mary ! — you 
return    again    and   again    to   harp  upon  a  string     . 
which  vibrates  so  painfully  to  my  heart's  core  !— 
and  if  you  had  not  proved  to  me  the  sincere  and  kind    i 
friend  that  you  have  been  on  so  many,  many  occa- 
sions, I  should  be  unable  to  answer  you  with  ordi- 
nary patience.     You  wrong    me !     To  any  other 
person  I  should  also  say  that  I  am  insulted !     My     I 
heart  has   made   no   mistake.     It  has  truly  and 
faithfully  loved  Mary  Glentworth :  it  now  mouroB 
for  her  with  the  deepest  grief.     This  love  of  mine 
was  not  the   fleeting  caprice  of    the  moment"— it 
was  not  the  passion  of  an  hour  :  it  has  been  tried 
by  the  lapse  of  time; — and  this  you  know,  Misa 
Percy !     Ah,  I  see  that  because  there  was  a  period 
of  my  life  which  seemed  so  little  creditable  to  me 
— when  you  discovered  that  I   was  growing  dissi- 
pated  and   a   gambler— it  is  for  this  reason  that 
you  have  never  since  entertained  any  real  confi- 
dence in  me  !" 

"  You  are  wrong— you  are  wrong,  my  lord !"  I 
said  ;  "  and  I  should  not  be  justified  in  leavio« 
you  for  another  moment  in  such  an  error.  By 
your  conduct  subsequent  to  the  period  to  which 
you  have  just  alluded,  you  have  regained  my  good 
opinion— —and  of  this  you  are  aware." 

"  Then  why  address  me  in  these  terms,  so  full 
of  suspicion  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  Marquis  re- 
proachfully :  "  why  mistrust  the  strong  love  I  felt 
tor  Mary?  You  did  not  thus  speak  to  me  when 
some  months  ago  you  consented  that  I  should  loulc 
upon  her  as  my  intended  'Hife.  And  is  it  now 
when  the  grave  has  received  the  lamented  object 
oi  my  love,  that  this  love  should  become  the  sub- 
ject of  distrust  ?  Or  is  it  that  you  think  I  am 
unworthy  to  kneel,  to  weep,  and  to  pray  above  the 
resting-place  of  the  departed  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  lord!"  I  said,  deeply  affected.    "I 

do  not  think  so and  pardon  me,  I  implore  you, 

if  my  language  may  have  seemed  too  severe  !" 

"  At  all  events,"  rejoined  the  young  nobleman, 
seriously,  "if  ever  I  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  play  the  hypocrite,  it  is  not  now  that  poor  Mary 
is  gone  and  that  she  is  insensible  to  any  word  or 
deed  on  my  part !" 

This  discourse  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the 
steam-packet,  where  we  were  alone  at  the  time; 
and  in  another  half-hour  we  landed  at  Dover. 

"  If  you  have  no  objection.  Miss  Percy,"  said 
Herbert,  "  we  will  set  out  and  walk.  1  should 
like  to  tread  the  path  for  the  last  time,  which  has 
been  so  often  trodden  by  poor  Mary — to  look  upon 
the  picturesque  cottage  where  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  existence  was  spent — to  wander  through  the 

fields  where  she  has  so  often  strayed -and  then," 

he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  low  and  scarcely 
audible  whisper,  "  to  enter  the  churchyard  and 
perform  the  duties  which  have  now  brought  me  to 
Eugland !" 

"  We  will  walk,"  I  said :  and  I  averted  my 
countenance,  for  I  was  under  the  influence  'of 
emotions  which  I  will  not  now  pause  to  describe. 

We  continued  our  way  in  silence,  until  the 
picruresque  cottage  was  reached;  and  then  Her- 
bert stopped  short,  leant  upon  the  gate,  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene. 

"  It  was  in  that  summer-house,"  I  whispered  to 
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him,  "  that  I  first  beheld  poor  Mary.  Tiiis  was 
two  years  ago.  She  was  sitting  at  work, — her 
light  brown  rioglets  showering  upon  her  shoulders 
— the  rose-hues  of  health  upon  her  cheeks — her 
countenance  expressing  the  purest  thoughts " 

But  I  stopped  short;  tor  Herbert  Dairy mple 
was  now  groaning  audibly,  and  it  did  me  harm  to 
hear  him.  The  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks  : 
he  leant  upon  the  gate— be  buried  his  face  in  his 
bands,  and  sobbed  violently. 

"  My  lord  !"  I  said ;  "  my  lord  !  pray  forgive  me 
for  having  touched  a  chord  which  has  excited  such 
painful  feelings!" 

"  Oh,  you  have  no  need.  Miss  Percy,  to  ask  for 
my  forgiveness,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  you  to  talk  of 
Mary  !  Yes — speak  of  her  in  that  tender  strain  ; 
for  it  does  me  good  to  weep  for  her !" 

"Oh,  then,"  I  said,  "you  did  love  her  very, 
very  sincerely  ?     Yes — I  am  sure  of  it !" 

"  Would  to  God,"  he  passionately  exclaimed, 
"that  by  surrendering  the  half  of  my  own  exist- 
ence I  could  restore  life  to  her  whom  I  loved  and 
whom  I  have  lost !  Yes— speak  of  her.  Miss 
Percy !  tell  me  of  her  as  she  was  when  you  first 
knew  her !" 

"  We  will  not  now  go  to  the  churchyard,"  I  said, 
as  we  moved  away  from  the  front  of  the  picturesque 
little  cottage.  "  Let  us  po  on  to  K.iver  House. 
Lady  Frederick  Havensclifife  will  be  anxious  to  see 
me — and  she  will  speak  to  you  of  Mary.  Besides, 
she  raay  be  desirous " 

"Yes,  yes— I  comprehend!"  interjected  Her- 
bert: "she  maybe  desirous  to  accompany  us  to 
the  churchyard.  Your  suggestion  shall  be  obeyed, 
Miss  Percy  :  we  will  go  first  to  River  House.  In- 
deed it  is  after  all  a  suitable  and  proper  act  of 
courtesy  which  I  owe  Lady  Frederick  after  her 
generous  and  hospitable  conduct  towards  my  poor 
mother." 

B.iver  House  was  soon  reached ;  and  as  the  front 
door  stood  open — for  Juliet  had  beheld  our  ap- 
proach from  a  distance — I  at  once  conducted  Her- 
bert up  to  the  front  drawing-room.  I  there  re- 
quested him  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes;— and  it 
was  only  for  a  few  minutes  that  I  left  him  there 
alone.  When  I  returned  to  him,  he  was  leaning 
against  a  window-recess,  absorbed  in  such  pro- 
found thought  that  he  did  not  hear  the  door  open ; 
and  I  paused  to  contemplate  him  for  a  moment. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !"  I  heard  him  murmur,  in 
a  tone  of  the  bitterest  lamentation  ;  "  that  I  should 
have  come  hither  to  weep  for  Mary's  death,  in- 
stead of  to  claim  her  as  my  bride  !" 

I  advanced  towards  Herbert :  he  turned — and 
beholding  me,  said,  "  Where  is  your  friend  Lady 
Frederick  E.avensclifi'e  ?" 

"  She  will  be  here  presently,"  I  responded. 
"  Does  it  still  appear  to  you  as  if  it  were  a 
dream  ?" 

"Yes  —  all  a  dream,"  rejoined  Herbert,  in  a 
tone  profoundly  mournful.  "  I  know  that  it  is 
true ! — as  a  matter  of  course  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  all  which  you  have  told  me  has  hap- 
pened!—but  still  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  realizing  it 
in  my  own  mind.  Good  heavens !  if  instead  of 
coming  to  this  house  to  gaze  as  it  were  upon  the 
vacant  places  which  were  once  occupied  by  Mary, 
it  were  to  behold  her  boundiag  forward  to  receive 
me,  how  happy  should  I  be  !" 

"  Can  your  imagination  depict  auoh  a  scene  P" 


I  asked.  "Come— let  us  sit  down  together,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  to  what  extent  the  fancy  may 
reach  uhder  such  circumstances." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percy,"  answered  Herbert,  "  you 
ddsire  me  to  do  something  which  would  only  be 
followed  by  the  most  painful  feelings  !  You  ask 
me  to  imagine  a  picture  fraught  with  delight  and 
bliss ;  whereas,  O  God  !  it  is  one — it  is  one  "—and 
here  bis  voice  was  almost  choked  by  his  emotions 
— "  of  darkness  and  sadness  and  woe  I  Ah  !  heard 
I  not  some  one  else  lamenting  in  the  adjoining 
room  ?"  and  he  glanced  towards  the  folding-doors 
which  separated  the  two  apartments. 

"Yes — there  is  some  one  sobbing  there,"  I  an- 
swered,— "some  one  whose  bosom  is  at  this  mo- 
ment so  agitated " 

"  You  mean  Lady  Frederick  Eavenscliflfe  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  young  nobleman.  "Ah!  she  was 
likewise  deeply  attached  to  poor  Mary  !  But  now 
I  bethink  me  1"  ejaculated  Herbert,  turning  his 
gaze  suddenly,  and  I  might  even  say  sharply  upon 
me ;  "  it  did  not  strike  me-before  !" 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yo2i,  Miss  Percy,"  pursued  the  Marquis, 
"  have  not  displayed  so  much  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
your  dear  friend  as  I  could  have  expected!  Not 
once — no,  not  once  have  I  heard  from  your  lips 
such  sobbings  as  were  just  now  audible  from  the 
adjoining  room!  How  is  this  P  You,  so  sensi- 
tive ! — so  kind-hearted — not  to  have  been  more 
deeply  afflicted  than  you  are  !  And  then  too,  you 
are  not  in  mourning,  Miss  Percy !  Yet  how  often 
have  you  told  me  that  you  loved  poor  Mary  as  if 
she'  were  your  own  sister  !" 

"  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  heaven,"  I  asked, 
"  to  turn  mourning  looks  into  smiles  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percy  !  a  smile  upon  i/our  lips,"  ex- 
claimed Herbert,  "  when  the  earth  has  only  closed 
so  recently  over  the  remains  of  your  friend  !  But 
what  mean  you?  Oh,  there  is  something  strange 
in  your  look  !  Ah,  that  smile  again !  What  ?  in- 
stead of  tears — instead  of  sobbings  and  lamenta- 
tions, your  countenance  is  lighting  up  with  joy!" 

"  Oh  !  and  smiles  shall  be  upon  your  face  also," 
I  cried,  in  an  exulting  voice ;  "  and  there  shall  be 
no  mourning ! — and  when  you  visit  the  church,  it 
shall  not  be  to  kneel  over  the  grave  or  weep  over 
the  tomb  of  a  perished  and  lost  one — but  it  shall 
be  to  conduct  a  bride  to  the  altar !" 

"Ellen! — Miss  Percy!  what  mean  you?"  and 
Dalrymple  sprang  up  from  his  seat,  gazing  upon 
me  in  utter  bewilderment  —  as  well  indeed  he 
might ! 

"I  mean — I  mean,"  I  ejaculated, — "that  you 
have  been  put  to  a  test — a  cruel  and  a  severe  one 
perhaps— yet  necessary " 

"Just  heaven!  is  this  true?" — and  the  words 
pealed  forth  from  Herbert's  lips  in  a  tone  that  was 
as  much  as  to  implore  that  he  should  be  kept  no 
longer  in  suspense.  "No,  no  !  you  would  not  trifle 
with  me  !  Tell  me — tell  me — I  beseech  you ! — tell 
me  !     Mary — Mary — is — is " 

"Mary  lives!"  I  answered:  "she  lives!" 

At  that  moment  the  folding-doors  opened ;  and 
Mary  Glentworth  made  her  appearance.  But  in- 
stead of  bounding  forward  to  welcome  her  faith- 
ful and  constant  lover,  she  was  suddenly  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot :  a  deadly  pallor  overspread  her 
features— she  tottered  and  would  have  fallen  but 
that  Herbert,  darting  towards  her  with  a  wild  cry 
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of  iudescribable  joy,  caught  her  ia  bis  arms.  And 
then  her  arms  vrere  thrown  around  his  neck — the 
sensation  of  faintness  passed  off — and  she  wept 
and  sobbed  for  very  happiness  !  I  lingered  for.  a 
few  moments  to  gaze  upon  the  scene ;  and  then 
I  glided  from  the  room,  leaving  the  lovers  to- 
gether. 

In  reference  to  the  stratagem  which  bad  been 
practised  towards  the  Marquis  of  Dalrjmple,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  must  be  given.  It  was  ori- 
ginally suggested  by  Lady  Frederick  Ravenscliffe ; 
and  it  was  caught  at  with  avidity  by  Mary  Glent- 
worth.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  experiences  of 
Juliet's  life  should  have  prompted  the  idea  of 
putting  the  young  nobleman's  love  for  Mary  to 
the  severest  test;  nor  was  it  astonishing  that, 
peculiarly  situated  as  Mary  herself  was,  she  should 
bave  sanctioned  a  course  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  show  her  whether  it  were  wise  to  bestow  her 
band  on  Herbert  Dalrymple,  or  whether  it  would 
be  more  prudent  for  her  to  release  him  altogether 
from  his  engagement.  I  confess  that  at  Erst  I 
did  not  fall  very  readily  into  the  plot,  because  I 
dislike  all  duplicities,  deceptions,  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  every  kind.  But  when  I  came  very 
seriously  to  contemplate  the  plan  thus  proposed  for 
my  co-operation— and  when  I  duly  weighed  the 
importance  of  the  result  that  was  to  be  obtained 
— I  certainly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  ever 
there  were  a  stratagem  which  though  based  on 
falsehood,  appeared  venial  and  justifiable,  it  was 
this.  Having  been  led  to  adopt  that  view  of  it, 
it  will  be  no  longer  surprising  to  the  reader  that  I 
should  have  yielded  to  Mary  Glentworth's  en- 
treaties and  Juliet's  representations,  and  that  I 
became  the  principal  actress  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  My  own  opinion  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sult may  be  gathered  from  the  following  explana- 
tion which  I  gave  to  Juliet  so  soon  as  I  bad  left 
the  Marquis  and  Mary  together:  — 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Juliet,  that  I  tested 
Herbert  in  every  possible  way.  At  one  time  I 
bade  him  divert  his  attention  from  the  topic:  but 
he  insisted  upon  coming  back  to  it.  I  directed  his 
thoughts  towards  the  future  years  of  his  life,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  the  period  when  he  would  become 
l3uke  of  Ardleigh :  but  nothing  that  I  thus  sug- 
gested seemed  to  engender  the  slightest  selfish 
consideration  nor  to  render  worldly-minded  mo- 
tives dominant  over  the  heart's  affections.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  addressed  myself  to  his  tenderest 
sensibilities :  I  spoke  to  him  of  Mary  as  she  was 
when  first  I  knew  her  ;  and  then  you  should  have 
seen  how  the  tears  gushed  forth  from  his  eyes  and 
how  convulsive  were  the  sobs  that  rent  bis 
heart !" 

"  The  experiment  has  therefore  succeeded,"  ex- 
claimed Juliet ;  "  and  the  happiness  of  our  dear 
friend  Mary  will  be  all  the  more  complete!     Did 

the  Marquis  ask  you  any  questions " 

"Do  you  mean  in  reference  to  Mary's  recent 
confinement  P"  I  inquired  ;  and  then,  as  Juliet 
intimated  an  affirmative,  I  went  on  to  say,  "The 
Marquis  put  not  a  single  question  upon  the  point. 
I  suffered  him  to  understand  that  the  child  lived 
—that  it  was  of  the  female  sex — and  that  the  little 
infant  had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  trustworthy 
persons.  And  now  that  Herbert  has  discovered 
that  the  tale  of  Mary's  death  was  a  mere  fiction 
—now  that  be  is  rendered  supremely  happy,  and 


that  he  will  shortly  lead  her  to  the  altar — ho  will 
doubtless  breathe  an  inward  vow  never  more  to 
allude  to  that  one  past  incident  in  her  life !" 

"Think  you  that  he  will  never  speak  to  her 
of  the  child?"  asked  Lady  Frederick,— "  that  he 
will  not  out  of  very  generosity  propose  something 
sooner  or  later  for  the  child's  welfare  f " 

"  Oh !  this  is  a  question,  my  dear  Juliet,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  on  which  we  need  not  now  speculate ! 
It  belongs  to  the  future.  The  child  is  provided 
for  under  all  circumstances." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped  :  but  in  reference 
to  the  remark  which  had  just  fallen  from  my  own 
lips,  I  ought  to  observe  that  all  the  moneys  of 
which  Mary  Glentworth  could  dispose,  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  alluded  to.  She  had 
the  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  bequeathed  her 
by  Mrs.  Oldcastle  ;  and  she  had  some  savings 
which  she  had  made  during  the  short  time  she 
was  upon  the  stage.  These  amounts,  together  with 
a  sum  which  I  had  insisted  upon  adding  from 
my  own  newly  acquired  riches,  constituted  a  hand- 
some fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  which 
had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  strangers. 

Need  I  inform  the  reader  that  Herbert  Dal- 
rymple  speedily  forgave  us  all  for  the  stratagem 
which  had  been  practised,  and  of  which  he  even 
approved  ?  Indeed  he  felt  proud  at  having  been 
put  to  such  a  test,  painful  to  his  feelings  though 
at  the  time  it  had  been.  He  remained  a  week  at 
Siver  House  ;  and  at  the  ezpirafion  of  that  in- 
terval he  set  off  again  for  Naples. 

Mary  Glentworth  and  Juliet  now  accompanied 
me  tu  London,  to  stay  with  me  at  my  own  house 
in  Great  Ormond  Street.  Mary's  health  was  com- 
pletely restored ;  and  Beda  declared  that  she 
thought  the  trip  of  a  few  months  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea-side  had  made  Miss  Glent- 
worth look  handsomer  than  ever. 

Count  Teleki  now  became  a  very  frequent 
visitor  in  Great  Ormond  Street ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  perceive  where  the  attraction 
lay.  The  idea  I  had  formed  some  time  previously 
on  the  subject  seemed  to  be  fully  justified  :  the 
rich  Hungarian  nobleman  was  enamoured  of  Lady 
Frederick.  Mr.  Norman  now  returned  to  Eog- 
land,  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  he  had 
been  since  his  wife's  death.  I  need  hardly  state 
that  it  was  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure  he 
beheld  the  attentions  which  Count  Teleki  was 
bestowing  upon  bis  daughter  ;  and  I  may  add  that 
in  a  little  private  discourse  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Norman  and  myself,  I  was  enabled  to 
inform  him  that  Juliet  had  confessed  to  me  she 
was  very  far  from  insensible  to  the  handsome  per- 
son, fascinating  manners,  and  many  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  Hungarian  nobleman. 

Upwards  of  two  months  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  the  stratagem  practised  towards  the  Marquis 
of  Dalrymple ;  and  now  this  young  nobleman 
himself  returned  from  Italy.  I  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  his  father's  sanction  to  his  marriage  wi'h 
Mary  Glentworth — or  at  all  events  to  communi- 
cate to  his  ducal  sire  his  intentions  on  the  point. 
He  had  the  tact  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Peaseblossom  ;  and  this  gentleman  used 
his  influence  with  the  Duke  so  effectually  as  to 
obtain  his  sanction  to  the  alliance.  The  Duke 
would  not  however  consent  to  come  to  England  to 
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bo  present  at  the  ceremony  :  but  he  gave  hia 
written  concurrence  therewith, — in  the  same  do- 
cument pledging  himself  that  he  would  continue  to 
make  a  handsome  pectiniarjr  allowance  to  his  son. 
He  moreover  agreed  to  receive  and  to  recognise 
Mary  as  his  daughter-in-law.  Thus  his  refusal  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding— a  refusal  which  was  in 
reality  a  mere  ridiculous  caprice — threw  not  the 
slightest  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  nor  any  of  their  friends  ;  for  it  had 
all  along  been  wished  and  agreed  that  the  nup* 
tiala  should  be  celebrated  without  ostentation  or 
display. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  time 
when  Mary  Glentworth  fell  in  with  the  Duke  of 
Ardlcigh  at  the  jeweller's  shop,  and  when  she 
likewise  discovered  that  the  lover  who  had  been 
wooing  her  under  the  name  of  Beauchamp,  was 
realty  the  Marquis  of  Dalrymple— the  Duchess  of 
Ardleigh  gave  the  sum  of  ten  th  lusand  pounds  to 
No.  IOI.-Elleh  P£Kcy. 


be  laid  out  for  Mary's  benefit.  But  at  that  time 
the  young  lady  was  fearfully  embittered  against 
the  Ardleigh  family,  and  she  would  receive  no 
boon  at  their  bauds.  It  will  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  arrangement  was  privately  made  oa 
Mary's  behalf,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  myself, — 
according  to  which  that  sum  of  money  was  bought 
into  the  Fuuds  in  the  lawyer's  name,  but  in  trust 
for  the  use  and  service  o(  Mary  herself.  It  waa 
now  therefore  for  the  first  time  that  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  transaction  had 
taken  place:  but  the  Duke  of  Ardleigh  mentioned 
it  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her,  declaring  that 
she  waa  heartily  welcome  to  that  sum  as  a  mar- 
riage.porlion.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  waa 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  on  Mary's  part  to 
accept  it ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  prepared  a  marriage- 
settlement  accordingly. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  the  year  of  which 
I  am  writing  (namely,  1S43),  that  the  Marquis  of 
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Dalrjmple  led  Marj  Glentworth  to  .the  altar. 
There  was  a  email  and  select  circle  of  friends  as- 
aembled  at  mj  house  to  constitute  the  bridal  partj. 
Mr.  Norman  gave  the  bride  away;  Miss  Wyvill 
(one  of  Lady  Kelredon's  sisters)  and  myself  acted 
as  bridesmaids.  Mary  looked  remarkably  hand- 
acme  ;  and  the  bridegroom  seemed  alike  to  be 
proud  and  fond  of  her.  When  the  wedding  break- 
fast had  been  partaken  of  at  my  house,  the  newly- 
married  couple  set  off  in  a  traTelling  carriage  for 
Dover,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Continent 
that  they  might  join  the  ducal  familj  at  Naples. 
It  was  on  the  same  day  that  Count  Teleki  proposed 
to  Juliet.  Exactly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Lord  Frederick  Eavens- 
cliffe ;  and  the  Hungarian  nobleman  had  with 
characteristic  delicacy  awaited  the  expiration  of 
the  full  {>eriod  of  a  widow's  mourning  before  he 
thus  avowed  bis  suit.  His  ofifer  was  not  refused  ; 
and  Mr.  Norman  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
his  daughter  engaged  to  a  noble  foreigner  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  possessed  of  immense 
wealth 

Count  Teleki  had  already  obtained  from  me  a 
statement  of  the  exaet  position  cf  Juliet's  affairs  ; 
and  he  now  displayed  the  natural  generosity  of  his 
disposition.  He  suggested  that  Juliet  should  make 
over  Eiver  House  and  all  the  other  property  to  her 
father,  so  that  the  latter  night  be  placed  in  inde- 
pendence with  an  income  of  ne.-u'ly  a  thousand  a- 
year.  In  consideration  of  this  proceedicg  on 
Juliet's  part.  Count  Teleki  voluntarily  made  a  set- 
tlement of  three  thousand  a-year  upon  her,  besides 
purchasing  in  her  name  a  splendid  mansion  in 
Belgrave  Square — for  the  nobleman  purposed  to 
pass  a  considerable  period  every  year  in  Eng- 
land. 

Pecuniary  matters  being  thus  handsomely  and 
eligibly  settled,  it  was  agreed  that  the  marriage 
ahould  take  place  at  Biver,  so  that  Mr.  Norman 
might  give  his  daughter  away  from  the  house 
which  had  now  become  his  own  abode.  Besides, 
the  honeymoon  was  to  be  passed  upon  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  Dover  was  close  by  for  the  purpose  of 
embarkation.  I  suggested  to  Juliet  that  for  more 
reasons  than  one  it  would  be  expedient,  or  at  least 
proper  for  her  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  cf  Carshalton  ;  for  I  represented  to  her 
that  not  only  was  she  their  daughter-in-law— but 
her  intended  husband,  Count  Teleki,  was  intimate 
with  them  ;  and  moreover,  they  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  match,  and  bad  spoken  in  very 
kind  terms  of  herself.  I  likewise  bade  her  observe 
that  as  the  star  of  her  happiness  was  in  the  as- 
Cendant,  and  she  was  about  to  become  more  bril- 
liantly settled  in  life  than  ever  she  had  ret  been, 
it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  old  rancours;— and  she  made  no  ditH- 
eulty  in  yielding  to  my  arguments.  She  accord- 
ingly accompanied  me  to  Carshalton  House,  where 
a  Tery  different  scene  took  place  from  that  which 
had  occurred  on  the  former  occasion  of  the  visit 
thither ;  for  now  every  unpleasant  feeling  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  embrace  in  which  she  was  folded  by 
'Che  Earl  and  Countess,  was  cordially  returned. 
Many  costly  gifts  were  now  bestowed  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  xipoa  Juliet :  they  included  the 
casket  of  jewels  which  on  a  former  occasion  had 
been  to  positively  declined  ;  but  this  time  no  re- 
fusal was  offered— and  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with 


the  most  friendly  g^ratitude  that  Juliet  accepted 
these  various  proofs  of  the  noble  couple's  favour. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  bridal, — which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Kent.  < 

Accordingly  about  one  month  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Herbert  and  Mary,  a  somewhat  numerous 
party  was  assembled  at  Eiver  House.  There  were 
khe  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton— Mr.  Norman 
and  Juliet  —  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  lawyer  —  Lord 
and  Lady  Kelvedon— Miss  WyvUl — Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Gower— and  myself.  I  had  taken  Beda  with 
me; — and  here  I  may  as  well  observe  that  both 
Juliet  and  myself  experienced  every  certainty  that 
however  the  name  of  Mary  Glentworth  (qow 
Marchioness  of  Dalrymple)  might  chance  to  be 
mentioned  within  the  walls  of  River  House,  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  secret  transpiring  which  so 
nearly  concerned  her  good  name  and  repute. 

Count  Teleki  had  remained  in  London  to  settle 
some  few  little  affairs;  but  he  was  to  come  down 
to  Dover  on  the  day  following  our  arrival  at  Biver 
House ;  and  he  was  to  take  up  his  temporary 
quarters  at  the  Ship  Hotel  ere  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony would  serve  as  the  signal  for  his  depar- 
ture with  his  bride  on  their  Continental  tour. 
The  Count  came  according  to  appointment ;  and 
happiness  was  depicted  upon  his  fine  handsome 
countenance,  while  smiles  of  love  and  joy  irradiated 
the  beautiful  features  of  my  friend  Juliet.  The 
Count  dined  at  Birer  House  in  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  at  Dover  ;  and  little  thought  I  when  we 
sat  down  to  the  banquet,  how  memorable  that 
evening  was  to  prove  in  the  annals  of  my  own 
existence! 

It  was  the  Slst  of  July,  1843 ;  and  I  had  com- 
pleted my  twenty-first  year.  Heaven  knows  I 
was  not  envious  of  the  happiness  which  Juliet  ex- 
perienced ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  a  feeling  of 
sadness  from  coming  over  me,  as  I  sat  at  the 
dinner-tsble.  I  strove  to  rally  my  spirits  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  ;  but  I  could  not  succeed — 
though  I  believe  that  I  veiled  this  mournful  sen- 
sation so  as  not  to  betray  it.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  have  thrown  a  damp  upon  the  happiness  of 
that  scene  which  was  taking  place  on  the  eve  of  a 
bridal !  Besides,  I  myself  was  the  object  of  so 
much  kindness  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
every  one  present, — such  dear  friends  of  mine 
were  there — Juliet,  Aline,  Hermione— and  then 
too  there  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Car- 
shalton, and  the  worthy  Mr.  Norman,  who  re- 
garded me  with  a  species  of  parental  affection 
— that  I  felt  I  should  be  guilty  of  something 
that  might  even  savour  of  ingratitude  if  I 
were  to  exhibit  sadness  and  mournfuloess  while 
they  were  all  in  their  turns  saying  kind  and  cheer- 
ful things  unto  me.  But  soon  after  the  dessert 
had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  a  sense  of  such 
deep  depression  stole  over  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  inevitably  burst  into  tears.  I  rose  from  the 
table,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  little  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
— the  weather  was  exquisitely  beautiful — a  gentle 
breeze  was  attempering  the  sultriness  which  had 
marked  the  sun's  progress  that  day — and  the  love- 
liest flowers  were  still  pouring  forth  their  fragrance 
around  me  ere  they  folded  their  leaves  to  woo  a 
dewy  slumber.  The  scene  produced  a  sudden 
tranquillismg   effect  upon  my  micd,  so  that  the 
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tears  which  bad  ■  fe?r  iDinates  before  flowed  as  it 
were  to  the  very  brims  of  mj  eyes,  were  held  back. 
Bat  why  had  I  been  so  sad  ?  and  why  was  it  that 
the  spectacle  of  Juliet's  happiness  had  excited  that 
sorrow  in  my  mind — thoagb  heaven  knows  that  it 
was  untinctured  by  envy  !  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing to  myself  that  the  loves  of  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  seemed  to  prosper,  while  mine  had 
hitherto  experienced  only  disappointment  and 
calamity.  Aline  had  espoused  the  object  of  her 
heart's  devotion — Mary  Glentworth  was  equally 
signalized  by  F'^rtune's  smile — the  same  was  now 
to  be  said  of  Juliet  :  while  I  was  in  a  state  of 
painful  uncertainty  relative  to  the  fate  of  my  own 
well-beloved  Henry  Wakefield  !  It  was  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  since  he  and  my  father  bad  set  off  for 
California  ;  and  montba  had  elapsed  since  I  bad 
last  received  any  intelligence  from  them.  Six 
months  had  gone  by  since  William  Lardner  had 
set  off  to  America  in  quest  of  them  ;  and  only  once 
bad  any  intelligence  been  received  from  him — and 
this  was  when  he  first  arrived  at  New  York.  And 
here  was  I,  rich  once  more — the  possessor  of  a 
large  fortune — and  there  were  bright  prospects 
awaiting  Henry  Wakefield — and  yet  he  came  not ! 
I  knew  sot  even  whether  he  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living  :  for  often  and  often  when  I  had  re- 
flected upon  the  stupendous  perils  which  must  be 
encountered  by  those  who  journey  across  the 
whole  immense  region  of  Xorth  America,  from  the 
landing-place  on  the  eastern  shore  to  the  littoral  of 
the  mighty  North  Pacific — I  had  shuddered  and 
trembled  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to 
me— my  lover  and  my  father  I  Oh,  what  had  be- 
come  of  them  ?  what  had  become  of  them  ?  It 
was  this  question  which  had  over  and  over  again 
recurred  to  my  mind  while  I  was  seated  at  the 
banqueting-table  ! — it  was  this  bewildering  con- 
jecture which  had  overshadowed  my  soul  with  its 
gloom! 

I  paced  slowly  along  the  gravel-walk  in  the 
garden  :  the  soft  tranquillity  of  the  scene  infused 
a  sensation  of  relief  into  my  heart.  I  stopped 
short  near  an  enormous  vase  ;  and  there  I  fell 
into  a  deep  reverie.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
heaven  would  scarcely  be  so  harsh  and  cruel  as  to 
sunder  me  for  ever  from  those  on  whose  safe 
return  my  happiness  so  entirely  depended :  I 
blamed  myself  for  having  yielded  to  Henry's  mad 
scheme  of  seeking  an  £1  Dorado  in  the  Far  West ; 
and  then  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  But  it  was  not 
my  fault !  he  was  resolute  ! — and  after  all,  he  was 
impelled  by  the  most  laudable  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence !" 

As  I  thought  of  my  cousin,  my  recollections 
were  slowly  carried  back  to  other  scenes  and  inci- 
dents :  I  remembered  him  as  I  had  first  seen  him 
—a  tall,  genteel,  and  slender  lad;  and  I  recol- 
lected bow  I  had  then  thought  to  myself  that  his 
large  brown  eyes,  shaded  by  their  ebon  lashes, 
were  the  most  beautiful  I  bad  ever  seen.  Then 
I  remembered  how  I  had  again  «een  my  cousin 
Henry  :  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  grandfather's 
death  ;  and  though  I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
yet  even  then  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  gen- 
teel and  agreeable  be  was  growing  !  And  next  my 
leminigcence  settled  upon  the  period  when  I  lived 
ipth  my  aunt  and  Henry  at  Shef&eld;  and  I  recol- 
lected how  a  consternation  had  smitten  him,  and 
how  tears   had   started   into  his  handsome  dark- 


brown  eyes,  when  I  announced  my  intention  of 
going  to  London  to  seek  my  own  bread  !  Ob,  aa 
I  thus  retrospected,  I  felt  that  I  had  long  loved 
my  cousin  dearly— very  dearly  I — and  the  deeper 
grew  this  conviction  in  my  mind,  the  stronger 
became  the  feeling  also  that  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  Kenry  I  could  not  survive  the  mis 
fortune.  No !  it  would  be  the  same  as  dealing  a 
death-blow  unto  myself,  if  I  were  to  be  told  that 
the  hand  of  the  ruthless  Destroyer  had  smitten 
down  the  object  of  my  love — had  turned  into 
marble  those  Grecian  features  that  were  wont  to 
beam  with  intelligence,  and  had  dimmed  the  light 
that  shone  so  luminously  in  the  large  brown 
eyes! 

I  was  suddenly  startled  from  my  reverie  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  reaching  its  most  painful 
crisis :  I  heard  the  front  gate  open  and  shut — 
then  there  were  the  sounds  of  footsteps.  I  looked 
up — and  O  heaven  !  what  a  cry  of  joy  it  was  that 
suddenly  pealed  from  my  lips  as  I  caught  sight  of 
those  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking  !  Yes — there 
was  my  cousin  Henry !  there  was  also  my  father  ! 
and  between  them  was  a  third  person.  Ah  !  waa 
this  possible  ?  did  I  indeed  behold  the  countenance 
of  ilr.  Moss  ? 

Towards  my  sire  and  my  cousin  I  flew!  — 
towards  me  they  flew  likewise! — and  io  a  few 
moments  I  was  folded  in  their  arms.  By  turns 
they  embraced  me — that  father  and  that  cousin 
who  were  restored  to  me ! — and  I  need  not  say 
how  fervidly  I  embraced  them  in  return.  Bat  in 
the  midst  of  my  own  joy — in  the  vortex  as  it  were 
of  my  own  wild  delight,  I  was  not  so  selfish  as  to 
forget  the  happiness  of  another  who  was  dear  to 
me;  and  thinking  of  Beda,  I  inquired  anxiously, 
"Have  you  seen  William  Lardner  ?" 

"  TheVe !  there  !"  ejaculated  both  my  father  and 
Henry  ;  and  glancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
they  [Kiinted,  I  beheld  the  delighted  Beda  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  faithful  William. 

Bat  now  another  scene  of  exciting  interest 
took  place  :  for  Moss,  throwing  himself  at  my 
feet,  exclaimed,  "  Tney  have  promised  that  you 
will  pardon  me,  Mi&s  Percy  !  On,  promise  that  you 
will  do  so !" 

''This  penitent  young  man,  dear  Ellen,"  said 
my  father,  "  has  come  to  restore  you  the  fortune 
of  which  he  plundered  you.  Yes!  the  whole  of 
it — thirty-six  thousand  pounds  and  upward        ■" 

"  Whatever  promises  you  have  made,"  I  replied, 
with  a  gush  of  joyous  emotiosu,  as  I  glanced  from 
my  father  to  my  cousin,  "  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
confirm." 

"And  thus  you  are  rich  once  more,  dearest 
Ellen !"  cried  Henry. 

"Yes — richer  far  than  you  at  present  sur- 
mise," I  exclaimed :  "  for  Mr.  Macdonald  has  re- 
stored me  everything — wealth  has  come  to  me 
from  that  quarter  also ." 

"God  be  thanked!"  ejuulated  my  father;  while 
at  the  same  time  a  cry  of  exultation  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Henry. 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  Fortune  has  reserved  all  her 
bounties  to  shower  them  upon  me  thick  and 
fast." 

"  Oh !  you  are  now  rich,  dear  Ellen,"  cried 
Henry  :  "  but  we  have  no  such  favourable  tale  to 
tell!  Obedient  to  your  summons  we  returned; 
and  if  the   hopes   at   which   in  your  letter  you 
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vaguely   and  mjsteriously  hinted,   be  doomed  to 

disappointment " 

"They  will  not,  dear  Henry !  they  will  not !"  I 
ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of  thrilling  joy:  "for  you 
are  indeed  the  heir  to  the  earldom  and  estates  of 
Carshalton !" 


CHAPTEK  CXXXII. 


Bt  this  time  the  intelligence  had  spread  through 
the  house  that  the  wanderers  had  returned,  and 
that  those  who  had  roamed  far  away  to  the  wild 
regions  of  the  Western  World,  had  come  back  to 
bless  with  their  presence  those  by  whom  they  were 
beloved.  And  forth  from  the  dining-room  poured 
the  entire  company ;  and  then  there  were  intro- 
ductions on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  before;  and  I  unhesitatingly  presented 
my  parent  by  his  right  name  of  Mr.  Percy,  and 
proclaimed  him  as  my  father.  For  I  knew  that 
the  Earl  of  Carshalton,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise 
that  he  had  often  made  to  me,  would  bo  the  first 
to  stand  forward  and  grasp  him  by  the  hand.  And 
so  it  indeed  happened.  Eut  scarcely  had  I  intro- 
duced my  father  and  Henry  to  those  with  whom 
they  were  previously  unacquainted,  than  some  one 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Miss  Percy,  one  word — and 
I  leave  you !" 

I  looked  round ;  and  Mr.  Moss  waa  standing  at 
my  elbow. 

"Here,"  bo  said,  presenting  a  small  sealed 
packet — and  he  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of 
emotion, — "  I  vowed  that  with  my  own  hand  I 
would  restore  you  your  fortune;  and  my  word  is 
fulfilled.  Take  it !  you  will  find  the  sum  correct. 
Kepeat  the  assurance  that  you  forgive  me !" 

"  You  may  safely  do  so,  Ellen,"  my  father  now 
whispered  in  my  ear.  "  I  know  that  the  sum  is 
contained  in  that  packet,  and  that  it  is  correct." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Moss,"  I  said :  "  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  forgive  you !" 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !"  he  said :  he  then  grasped 
my  hand  for  a  moment — and  darting  away,  was 
quickly  lost  to  the  view. 

Oh !  now  it  was  a  perfect  whirl  and  confusion  of 
felicitations  and  rejoicings — of  congratulations  and 
explanations— hurried  words  and  excited  feelings 
— ^language  itself  losing  its  coherency  in  the  in- 
toxication of  bliss !  And  now  I  flew  across  the 
lawn  to  embrace  my  faithful  Beda  and  felicitate 
her  upon  her  lover's  return ;  and  then  I  grasped 
the  hand  of  William  Lardner  himself,  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  fervid  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  accomplished  his  mission.  And 
then  I  rushed  back,  like  a  wild  giddy  girl,  to  the 
happy  group  from  which  I  had  burst  away  ;  and 
now  I  heard  Lord  Carshalton  sajing,  as  he  held 
Henry's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  "  Yes  —  it  is 
needless  to  maintain  any  further  mystery  on  the 
point !  The  groat  Wakefields  of  Warwickshire 
were  unquestionably  heirs  to  the  Carshalton  peer- 
age in  case  of  failure  in  the  direct  lineage  of 
Havenscliffe.  And  here  is  the  last  scion  of  that 
family  of  Wakefield — the  sole  living  representative 
thereof !  He  is  my  heir ;  and  when  I  go  down 
into  the  grave,  an  Earl's  coronet  will  sit  upon  his 


brow.     But  while  I  live,  he  ahull  be  as  dear  to  mo 
as  the  son  whom  I  lately  lost !" 
,'  The  scene  had  now  become  affecting;  and  tears 
trickled  down  many  a  cheek. 

"  How  wonderful  is  all  this  !"  whispered  my 
father  to  me. 

"  Did  you  never  suspect,"  I  inquired,  "  that  such 
an  event  might  come  about  p" 

"Never,  never!"  he  responded.  "I  knew  so 
little  of  James  Wakefield  whom  my  poor  sister 
married— and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  family  to 
which  be  belonged." 

This  colloquy  of  my  father  was  quickly  cut 
short;  for  the  Earl  of  Carshalton,  hastily  accosting 
me,  took  my  hand  and  said,  "  Heed  I  tell  those 
who  are  gathered  around,  that  our  dear  friend 
Ellen  is  the  pattern  of  her  sex !  And  Oh !  it  is 
not  in  a  slight  degree  that  I  rejoica  for  her  sako 
that  the  titles  and  the  honours  that  I  now  possess 
will  descend  to  him  to  whom  her  heart  is  devoted 
and  who  will  lead  her  to  the  altar !" 

Thus  speaking,  he  placed  my  hand  in  that  of 
my  cousin  Henry  ;  and  Oh !  what  love,  what  joy, 
what  happiness  then  irradiated  the  faultless  Gre- 
cian features  and  beamed  in  the  large  dark  brown 
eyes! 

My  heart  was  so  full  of  blissful  emotions  that 
I  scarcely  recollected  how  it  was  Henry  and  I 
DOW  became  separated  from  the  group,  and  how  we 
presently  found  ourselves  walking  alone  together 
in  one  of  the  shady  avenues  of  the  garden.  It  was 
then  the  soft  witching  period  of  twilight ;  and 
there  was  a  silence  and  a  serenity  in  the  scene  con- 
genial with  what  the  state  of  our  own  feelings  now 
was.  Oh,  the  deep  luxury  of  those  feelings  !— a 
depth  of  happiness  too  great  for  utterance — an 
amount  of  bliss  too  immense  to  find  expression  in 
words  !  But  as  we  gazed  upou  each  other  with  a 
species  of  subdued  rapture,  our  looks  denoted  all 
we  felt :  there  was  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of 
illimitable  affection  !  And  as  I  gazed  upon  him, 
methought  that  he  was  handsomer  than  ever.  For 
if  the  torrid  sun  of  another  clime  had  somewhat 
embrowned  his  cheeks,  it  had  rendered  his  aspect 
more  manly ;  and  there  was  the  same  faultless 
chiselling  of  the  G-cecian  features — the  same  ivory 
whiteness  of  the  teeth — the  same  clustering  of  the 
dark  glossy  hair  in  natural  curls — the  same  light 
of  love  and  frankness  and  intelligence  in  the 
handsome  eyes !  And  on  the  other  hand  I  know 
that  he  thought  I  also  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever ;  for  often  and  often  has  he  since  whispered 
this  much  in  my  ear — and  even  now  that  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  he  tells  me  that  he  still 
beholds  me  before  him  as  I  was  that  evening  when 
we  met  after  so  long  a  severance— with  my  full 
dress  toilet,  my  long  raven  ringlets  showering 
down  upon  my  shoulders,  and  happiness  dancing 
in  the  depths  of  my  dark  eyes !  Ah,  it  was  not 
the  least  source  of  the  happiness  which  we  mutu- 
ally felt,  that  in  this  meeting  each  exceeded  in 
beauty  and  personal  attraction  the  image  which  the 
other  had  been  Sepicting ;  so  that  as  be  appeared 
handsomer  in  my  eyes  than  ever  I  had  before 
thought  him,  handsome  though  he  always  was,— 
in  the  same  manner  did  I  seem  more  beautiful  in 
his  estimation,  lovely  though  he  had  always  deemed 
me ! 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  all  that  Z 
have  just  been  saying  is  poor  and  puerile— that  it 
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is  niaudlia  and  lovpsick — and  that  it  ought  not  to 
£nd  plftce  ia  a  sober  serious  narrative  such  as 
this.  But  well  assured  am  I  that  this  portion  of 
mj  readers  will  bo  but  few  in  number,  and  will 
indeed  constitute  the  great  minority.  Tor  all  who 
have  loved  in  their  life's  spring-time  when  the 
heart  is  in  its  freshness,  will  understand  and  ap- 
preciate  the  feeling  which  influences  me  noto  to 
chronicle  all  that  I  tJieii  felt.  Oh !  after  a  twelve* 
month's  separation  to  meet  again  without  a  single 
pang  to  mitigate  the  joy  of  such  meeting — to  look 
upon  each  other  and  to  behold  that  whatsoever 
good  looks  we  might  possess  had  been  improved 
lather  than  marred  by  the  lapse  of  time, — for  one 
to  say  to  himself,  "  She  is  more  beautiful  than 
when  we  parted !"  and  for  the  other  to  whisper 
mentally,  "  He  is  handsomer  than  when  I  bade 
him  adieu!" — and  to  remember  that  parting 
moment  when  the  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and 
the  lineaments  were  agonized  with  grief — to  con- 
trast that  with  the  present,  and  now  to  read  love 
and  joy  in  each  oth>ir's  eyes,  and  to  see  smiles 
upon  each  other's  lips,  and  to  know  when  those 
lips  meet  in  kisses  that  they  are  not  the  sad  tender 
tokens  of  farewell,  but  the  joyous  evidences  of  a 
re-union  that  is  not  to  be  parted, — Oh  !  does  not 
all  this  constitute  a  paradise  or  rapture  which  is 
well  worthy  of  being  depicted !  Fen",  few  indeed 
are  those  who  wifl  not  thank  me  for  imaging  this 
elysium  in  contrast  with  the  many,  many  dreary 
scenes  which  have  occupied  more  than  one  chapter 
in  the  former  portion  of  my  narrative. 

And  so  Henry  and  I  walked  slowly  to  and  fro 
in  the  shady  avenue,  his*  arm  circling  my  waist, 
and  our  hands  clasped.  And  there  was  a  deep 
sense  of  the  permanency  of  our  happiness  :  there 
was  in  our  souls  the  rooted  conviction  that  our 
trials  were  over,  and  that  poetic  justice  was  about 
to  be  awarded  unto  us,  just  as  we  read  of  it  in  a 
novel  or,a  romance.  There  was  I,  the  possessor 
of  riches,  so  that  it  would  be  with  a  great  dower 
that  I  should  go  to  the  altar  !— there  was  be,  heir 
to  great  riches,  and  to  a  title  likewise,  so  that  it 
was  with  every  possible  advantage  that  young  man 
of  three-and-twenty  would  shortly  settle  himself  in 
the  world,  with  me,  his  young  bride  of  one-and- 
twenty  !  All  this  we  knew  and  felt ;  and  it  was 
eloquently  expressed  in  the  looks  that  we  bent 
upon  each  other. 

And  there  we  rambled  in  the  ebady  avenue, 
until  at  length  we  began  to  enter  upon  mutual 
explanations  of  everything  that  had  occurred  since 
we  parted  a  twelvemonth  back.  But  still  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  so  far  compose  our  feel- 
ings as  to  to  give  continuity  and  consecutiveness 
to  our  discourse ;  so  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
detail  that  conversation,  just  as  it  occurred,  in 
which  we  were  thus  mutually  explanatory.  But  it 
must  be  in  a  narrative-shape  that  I  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  I  learnt 
from  my  cousin  Henry. 

He  and  my  father  had  arrived  in  safety  at  "Nov 
Tork ;  and  thence  they  bad  written  to  me  some 
letters  which  I  duly  received.  At  New  York  they 
made  the  most  searching  inquiries  relative  to  that 
£1  Dorado  which  stretched  its  peninsular  length 
along  the  western  shore  of  Mexico.  Having  ac- 
quired sufilcient  information  to  confirm  all  the 
reports  which  Henry  had  heard  when  previously 
he  was  in  America,  in  respect  ta  California,  they 


had  set  oft  to  accomplish  the  immense  overland 
route  across  the  entire  width  of  the  American 
Union.  Tbey  had  followed  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  forty-second  or  forty-third  degree  of  latitude  ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  at  convenient  places, 
they  had  written  letters  to  me.  Few  of  these  had 
ever  arrived :  it  was  only  the  first  two  or  threa 
communications  that  had  reached  me.  By  every 
possible  variety  of  mode  of  travelling  had  they 
progressed, — sometimes  being  hurried  along  by 
the  whirling  locomotive  on  the  railway— at  others 
ploughing  in  a  stately  steamer  one  of  the  mighty 
rivers  of  that  Continent  where  everything  is  so 
grand,  the  features  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
achievements  of  man, — now  making  their  difBculfe 
way,  on  horseback,  throug'a  the  vast  primeval 
forests  or  over  the  almost  illimitable  prairies — at 
other  times  compelled  to  pursue  their  wearisoma 
journey  on  foot ;  exposed  to  a  thousand  perils, 
until  at  last  the  region  they  sought  was  gained. 
But  then  camo  bitter  disappointment !  They 
found  that  though  they  had  not  been  misinformed 
in  reference  to  the  Gold  Country,  they  must 
abandon  every  hope  of  obtaining  the  precious 
metal  for  themselves  ;  for  tribes  of  barbarous  In* 
dians  were  in  possession  of  those  districts,  and  their 
lives  would  have  been  equally  safe  if  they  had 
lain  to  sleep  in  a  morass  swarming  with  reptiles. 
To  be  brief,  after  incurring  some  fearful  risks  (and 
I  subsequently  heard  from  my  father's  lips  mar* 
vellous  accounts  of  my  lover's  courage  and  chival- 
rous daring)  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
golden  land  which  they  had  with  such  difficulty 
reached,  and  with  mournful  hearts  resolve  to  re* 
trace  their  way  towards  New  York.  But  if  tbey 
bad  previously  encountered  hardships  and  perils 
and  difiiculties,  their  former  experiences  were  as 
nothing  to  what  they  had  now  to  endure  ;  for  they 
were  plundered  of  the  pecuniary  resources  which 
remained  to  them ;  and  on  foot  were  they  toiling^ 
their  wearisome  way,  when  on  arriving  in  one  of 
the  central  cities  of  the  Union,  they  accidentally 
beheld  their  names  mentioned  in  a  newspaper. 

Here  let  me  break  off  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive for  a  few  minutes,  to  chronicle  the  proceed- 
ings, as  rapid  as  tliey  were  sagacious,  of  William 
Lardner.  On  arriving  in  America,  he  had  followed 
the  track  of  my  father  and  cousin  so  far  as  I  had 
been  enabled  to  direct  him  by  means  of  the  last; 
communication  which  I  had  received  from  them. 
By  a  careful  study  of  geographical  circumstansea 
and  of  particular  lines  of  route  -—  always  keepings 
their  ultimate  destination  in  view — he  had  gone 
on;  and  in  every  important  city  or  town  which 
he  reached,  he  had  inserted  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  which  could  not  fail  to  be  intelligible 
to  them  if  happening  to  meet  their  eyes.  Of 
course  all  this  was  done  at  random  ;  for  William 
knew  not  whether  he  might  overtake  them,  should 
they  have  happened  to  linger  long  on  the  way—* 
or  whether  they  might  be  returning — or  whether 
the  particular  journals  themselves  might  not  cir- 
culate in  tho  remoter  districts  through  which  tbey 
were  possibly  passing,  and  the  advertisements  thus 
meet  their  view.  And  thus  at  lenarth  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  Great 
American  Union.  Let  th#reader  conceive  the  joy 
of  my  father  and  cousin  on  greeting  that  faith- 
ful messenger  who  had  come  from  England  and 
from  me!      He  gave  them  the  letters  and   tho 
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funda  with  which  I  had  furnished  hira.  I  had 
only  written  vay-uelj  and  cautiously,  because  I  was 
fearful  of  inspiring  too  much  hope.  And  thus,  to 
be  brief,  I  had  simply  said  that  circumstances 
had  arisen  in  reference  to  probable  rights  and 
claims  to  certain  property,  which  were  however 
sufficiently  important  to  require  the  immediate 
return  of  my  father  and  cousin  to  -England. 
Gladly  indeed  did  they  obey  the  summons,  and 
welcome  were  the  pecuniary  remittances,  for  they 
were  then  brought  down  to  a  low  ebb.  On  ar- 
riving at  New  York,  my  father  most  unexpectedly 
encountered  Mr.  Moss,  the  absconded  clerk  of 
Mr.  Parks,  the  solicitor.  He  found  the  young 
man  a  prey  to  the  deepest  remorse ;  and  he  had 
easily  persuaded  him  to  come  back  to  England 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice  towards  me,  which, 
as  both  my  father  and  cousin  pledged  themselves, 
should  elicit  my  completest  forgiveness.  They 
had  arrived  in  London ;  and  there  they  learnt  at 
my  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street  that  I  had 
only  left  the  day  before  for  Lady  Frederick 
Eavenscliffe's  residence  near  Dover.  They  had 
set  off  without  delay ;  and  the  happy  meeting  has 
been  already  described. 

And  now  let  us  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Moss  himself.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  Gil- 
deroy  Hemp  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  trial 
and  the  conflagration.  When  Mr.  Parks  had 
signed  the  transfer-papers  to  the  amount  of 
£36,300,  for  my  benefit,  Gilderoy  himself  took 
possession  of  them,  saying  that  he  and  Mr.  Moss 
would  superintend  the  completion  of  the  business 
on  the  following  day.  Down  to  this  moment  not 
the  slightest  evil  intention  had  been  harboured 
by  Moss:— indeed  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  might 
have  previously  availed  himself  of  a  certain  fact 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  was 
that  Parks  had  already  signed  the  necessary 
papers  for  selling  out  all  the  money  which  he  had 
in  the  Funds.  But  the  conflagration  burst 
forth-  he  beheld  Gilderoy  perish  amidst  the  burn- 
ing mass — he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  Parks  had  perished  also  ;  and  then  Satan  sud- 
denly whispered  the  word  of  temptation  in  his 
ear.  That  temptation  was  irresistible;  and  he 
aped  in  a  cab  to  Mr.  Parks's  house.  There  he 
told  Mrs.  Parks  that  her  husband  had  just  perished 
miserably,  an  utterly  ruined  man — and  that  if  she 
wished  to  save  from  the  creditors  what  little  per- 
Bonal  property  was  left,  she  would  fly  away  from 
the  country  with  her  children  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  Pretending  friendship,  he  offered  to 
look  over  her  husband's  papers  while  she  packed 
Up  the  effects :  he  accordingly  went  to  the  private 
office;  and  there,  after  some  search,  he  discovered 
the  transfer-papers  which  he  required.  He  assured 
the  miserable  Mrs.  Parks  that  he  had  found  no- 
thing of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  sum  of  a 
I  couple  of  hundred  pounds  ia  bank-notes,  which 
he  gave  her.  Whither  she  went  he  knew  not: 
but  the  next  morning,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Jenkinson  for  the  pur- 
po8e>  he  procured  the  entire  sum  of  38,O0OJ.  trom 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  fled  to  America.  But 
remorse  had  already  aHzed  upon  him  before  he 
even  crossed  the  Atlantic :  he  reflected  that  he  had 
defrauded  me  of  the  large  sum  of  money  that 
was  my  due,  and  that  he  had  defrauded  Mrs.  Parks 


(whom  he  believed  to  have  been  made  a  widow  by 
the  conflagration)  of  the  balance  that  would  have 
been  coming  to  her.  On  arriving  at  New  York, 
he  plunged  into  dissipation;  but  be  could  not  stifle 
the  whisperings  of  conscience.  A  thousand  times 
did  he  resolve  to  return  to  England  and  make  such 
amends  as  still  lay  in  his  power;  but  he  had  not 
the  moral  courage.  Months  passed  ; — he  gave 
up  the  course  of  dissipation  and  endeavoured  to 
apply  himself  to  study;  but  his  soul  was  still 
haunted  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt — and  in  this 
frame  of  mind  was  it  that  he  one  day  encoun- 
tered my  father.  He  had  not  expended  above 
a  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  he  had  so 
fraudulently  acquired ;  and  thus  there  was 
more  than  suflicient  remaining  to  reimburse  the 
amount  of  which  I  had  been  plundered  by  his 
nefariousness.  Indeed,  after  having  repaid  me, 
he  had  still  some  hundreds  left;  but  what  his 
plans  might  be,  after  having  restored  my  fortune 
into  my  hands,  neither  my  father  nor  Henry  could 
tell  me. 

Before  I  retired  to  rest  that  night,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Jane  Parks,  conveying  the  intelligence  of 
all  that  I  had  heard  in  reference  to  Mr.  Moss ; 
and  I  took  care  that  a  messenger  should  start  off 
by  the  earliest  coach  in  the  morning  to  bear  that 
letter  to  the  lawyer's  daughter,  so  that  thoy  might 
both  be  relieved  of  some  degree  of  suspense  in 
reference  to  the  means  which  Mr.  Moss  had  adopted 
at  the  time,  some  fourteen  months  back,  to  induce 
Mrs.  Parks  to  leave  the  country  with  her  chil- 
dren. , 

On  the  following  day  the  marriage  of  Count 
Teleki  and  Lady  Frederick  Eavenscliffe  took  place. 
The  holy  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  little 
village  church.  Miss  Wyvill  and  myself  acting  as 
bridesmaids.  An  elegant  breakfast  served  as  an 
excuse  for  the  usual  amount  of  speech- making; 
and  a  blush  was  more  than  once  conjured  up  to  my 
cheeks  by  a  good-tempered  allusion  to  the  prospect 
of  there  soon  being  another  wedding  at  which  Miss 
Wyvill's  services  would  no  doubt  again  be  put  in 
requisition.  At  length  the  moment  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  came ;  and  as 
I  strained  the  Countess  of  Teleki  in  mv  arms,  I 
whispered  with  a  prophetic  fervour,  "  This  time, 
dearest  Juliet,  you  will  be  happy  in  the  marriage- 
state  !" 

The  party  broke  up  next  day  at  Eiver  House  ; 
and  we  all  three  returned  to  London,  leaving  Mr. 
Norman  duly  installed  there.  Lord  and  Lady 
Carshalton  insisted  that  my  cousin  Henry  should 
make  their  house  his  home  for  the  present ;  white 
my  father  resided  with  me.  The  Earl  behaved 
most  generously :  he  not  merely  facilitated  all  the 
legal  proceedings  which  were  necessary  to  prove 
Henry  his  heir — but  he  at  once  openly  acknow- 
ledged him  as  such,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
allowing  him  six  thousand  a  year  until  his  (the 
Earl's)  death  should  put  him  into  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  great  wealth  that  was  associated 
with  the  Carshalton  peerage. 

But  before  I  travel  on  too  fast  in  my  narrative,  I 
must  here  pause  to  state  that  on  the  very  day  after 
my  return  to  London — and  while  I  was  deliberating 
how  I  could  best  reward  William  Lardner  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  executed  my  mission — 

1a  handsome  though  somewhat  cumbrous  equipage 
drove  up  to  the  door ;  and  as  the  drawing-room 
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window  was  partly  opea  in  coDsequenca  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  1  heard  the  following  ejacu- 
lations, which  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  with  irritable 
accents  told  me  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  There  now,  you  scoundrel !  the  left  foot !  Mind, 
you  villain!  mind!  Hur!  hur!  What  the  deuce! 
—hang  you,  you  rascal!  there!  put  down  my 
crutch!  Now,  Bauben,  the  ri^ht  arm!  Hur! 
hur  !  William,  you  blackguard  !  dare  you  come 
all  the  way  back  from  America  to  ves  and  annoy 
me  and  put  me  out  of  temper  !— hur  !  hur  !" 

"I  am  sure.  Sir  fiobert,"  answered  the  clear 
frank  voice  of  William,  "  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
epare  you  pain " 

"  Well,  well !  Hur !  I  daresay  you  think  you 
are  using  me  very  tenderly  :  but — but— plague  on 
you !  you  are  hurtin<;  me  as  much  as  you  can  ! 
By  heaven,  you  scoundrel  Eeuben! — Ah,  now  it's 
all  right !  William  has  done  it  at  last !  There  ! 
Cur!  hur!" 

By  this  time  the  nabob  was  got  up  the  steps  of 
the  front  door :  and  I  hastened  down  into  the  hall 
that  I  might  welcome  him. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Percy,"  he  said,  as  sooa  as 
be  caught  sight  of  me,  "  for  all  the  row  I  am 
making  at  your  house :  but — bur ! — this  infernal 
gout,  which  never  leaves  me! — and  I  do  believe 

I  have  been  much  worse Plague  take  the  door- 

mat!  I  nearly  tripped  over  it!  Hur!— I  have 
been  much  worse  since  William  was  away.      And 

that  confounded  ass  Strychnia beg  pardon, 

Miss,  for  swearing — but  by  Jove !  if  you  had  such 
a  gout  as  this,  you  would  swear  too!— hur  — 
hur !" 

"Pray  sit  down.  Sir  Eobert,"  I  said,  as  Reuben 
and  William  now  got  him  into  the  dining-room  : 
and  then  I  rang  the  bell. 

"  Hur !  hur  !  I  know  very  well  what  that 
means !"  exclaimed  the  nabob,  now  chuckling 
heartily  :  "  the  old  East  India— eh  ?  Well,  hur ! 
hur !  I  suppose  I  must  yield  to  temptation — hur ! 
bur! — and  if  Doctor  Strychnia  takes  it  into  his 
heacf  to  blow  me  up,  I  must  knock  him  down  with 
my  crutch.  There  !  that's  settled  ! — bur !  hur  ! 
And  DOW  begone,  you  precious  pair  of  rascals  !" 
added  Sir  Robert,  turning  round  upon  William 
Lardner  and  Reuben.      "  I  don't  want  you  to 

overhear— hur! — what  I  have  got  to  say least 

of  all  you,  Master  William,  you  scoundrel  !— 
hur  !" 

The  two  young  men  retired ;  and  my  own  foot- 
man now  brought  in  a  salver  covered  with  re- 
freshments for  Sir  Robert  Temple's  behoof,  not 
forgetting  a  bottle  of  the  old  East  India  Madeira 
which  was  so  particularly  to  bis  taste. 

"  You  are  very  good.  Miss,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are 
too  good.  Hur!  hur  !  But  I  can't  resist  it.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  called  about,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  as  he  sipped  his  first  glass  of  Madeira  with 
infinite  gusto :  "  William  Lardner  has  come  back 
— and  from  what  I  understand — bur!  hur! — this 
Madeira  is  really  excellent  ! — capital ! — hur  !  But 
I  was  going  to  say  that  from  what  I  understand 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Miss — hur  !  hur  ! 
— William  did  all  that  was  required  of  him — hurl 
— did  it  well — hur  I  hur  1  did  it  quick  too — hur ! 
hur  !  hur !" 

"  I  can  a=8ure  you.  Sir  Robert,"  I  said,  "  that 
notbiog  can  exceed  the  terms  in  which  I  am  bound 
o  speak  in  praise  of  William  Lardner.  I  was  just 


thinking,  at  the  moment  when  you  arrived,  how 

I  could  best  reward  him " 

"Come,  Miss— hur!  hur!— you  needn't  be  coj 
or  sly — hur!  hur!— with  an  old  man  like  me— 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather — hur  ! — or 
your  great  grandfather  for  that  matter  !  There's 
to  be  a  wedding— isn't  there?  Come,  out  with 
the  truth  !  Hur!  Yourcousin— hur  !— handsome 
young  man— and  all  that!  Well,  so  much  the 
better.  You'll  make  the  most  beautiful  bride — ■■ 
hur !  hur  ! — that  over  went  to  the  altar.  Orange 
blossoms— white  veil — blushes — downcast  looks-— 
palpitating  heart — hur  !  hur  ! — and  all  that !"  and 
the  nabob  chuckled  pleasantly  as  he  poured  out  for 
himself  a  second  glass  of  wine. 

I  smiled;  for  I  knew  that  what  he  said  was 
good-naturedly  meant,  and  that  with  all  his  pecu- 
liarities he  was  a  most  kind-hearted  man  at  bot- 
tom ;  and  I  said, "  Yes — you  are  right.  Sir  Robert : 
I  shall  soon  accompany  my  cousin  to  the  altar." 

"Well,  well,"  ejaculated  the  nabob;  "and  why 
shouldn't  we  have  another  wedding  ? — hur  !  hur! 
— at  the  same  time  P  I  know  all  about  it!  My  Wil- 
liam Lardner — hur  !  hur  ! — and  your  Beda !  They 
love  each  other — hur!  hur!  hur!— hur!  hur!" 

They  love  each  other  very  tenderly,"  I  saidj 
"and  some  such  idea  as  that  to  which  you  are 
alluding,  Sir  Robert,  had  iaaeed  flitted  through^ 
my  mind  just  before  you  came.  But  then  they 
are  so  very  young,  you  know  !  Beda  is  only  a 
little  more  than  seventeen — and  William  is  not 
twenty-one  yet.     They  are  too  young  to  think  of 

settling  in  life " 

"Too  young!"    ejaculated  the  nabob.     "Non- 
sense!—hur! — sheer  nonsense!      Hur!    hur!     I 
i  dare  say — no  offence.   Miss— but  if  you  were  only 
i  just  turned    seventeen  —  hur !  and  your   cousin 
j  Henry  Wakefield— hur  !  hur  ! — was  only  a  little 
'  past  twenty— you  wouldn't  cry  out  that  you  were 
I  too  young!     Hur!     Deuce  a  bit!     Hur!  hur!" 
I  smiled  and  blushed,  and  then  I  said,  laughing, 
"  Well,  I  confess.   Sir   Robert,   it  would   require 
very  little  argument  to  induce  me  to  speak  to 
Beda  on  the  subject." 

"  Speak  to  her  then !"  interrupted  the  nabob. 
"I'll  give  you  a  knock-down  argument  at  once. 
Hur!  hur!  Now  then,  Miss  Percy— I  of  course 
know  you  mean  to  take  care- hur  !  —  of  your 
pretty  gipsy  Beda.  Hur!  you  know  what  I  mean 
— in  a  pecuniary  sense— hur !  Well,  I  tell  you 
what,  Miss — don't  think— hur!  that  I  want  to 
show  off,  or  that  I'm  under  the  influence — hur! 
hur!— of  this  Madeira  — though  it's  very  good— 
hur!  and  this  is  my  third  glass,  by  Jove!  hurl 
hur ! — yet  I'm  quite  sober  and  serious  when  I 
gay_hur  ! — that  whatever  dower  Beda  is  to  have 
—hur !  hur ! — I'll  double  the  sum  for  William 
Lardner.  Come,  Miss  Percy — hur!  —  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  Hur !  hur !" — and  as  if  to 
i  clench  the  promise,  he  tapped  his  crutch-stick  so 
violently  upon  the  floor  as  to  make  the  glasses 
rattle  upon  the  table. 

"  What  do  I  say  to  it,  Sir  Eobert  ?"  I  cried, 
again  laughing :  "  why,  that  I  think  you  will  find 
you  have  made  a  very  rash  promise." 

"Rash  fildlestick!"  ejaculated  the  nabob.  "Ex- 
plain yourself.  Miss.  Hur !  hur !  What  do  yoa 
mean — hur?" 

"  1  mean  simply  that  Beda  will  be  richer  than 
you  fancy.    She  already  has  a  thousand  pounds 
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settled  on  her  —  it  is  in  the  funds— under  nay 
trusteeship — it  was  given  her  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
Bhalton — she  is  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact " 

"  Well,  let  her  know  it  then,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Eobert.  "  A  thousand  pounds  —  eh  ?  Well — 
bur!  that's  not  ruinous!  Come,  it's  two  thou- 
eaind  I  give  William.     Hur !   bur  !" 

"  Oh !  but  that  is  not  all,"  I  exclaimed.  "  De- 
pend upon  it,  Sir  Robert,  you  will  repent  of  the 
rashness  of  your  promise " 

"  I'll  eat  my  crutch  if  I  do !"  ha  interjected, 
chuckling.  "Hur,  Miss!  Hur!  hur!  You 
don't  know  me!  A  pledge — bur! — from  Robert 
Temple  is  sacred — hur  !  bur  !     Proceed  !" 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  upon  Beda: — that 
will  make  her  dowry  two  thousand." 

"  Oh !  bo !"  cried  the  nabob,  with  the  merriest 
possible  twinkle  in  his  eyes;  "so  you  think  you 
are  going  to  make  me — bur !  bur  ! — a  levanter 
from  my  promise.  No  such  thing.  Miss  !  Hur ! 
hur !  Give  Beda  your  thousand — hur  ! — and  that 
with  the  Earl's  thousand  will  make  two— hur! 
I'll  give  William  four!— There !— hur  Why,  by 
Jove!  if  this  isn't  my  fourth  glass!" 

"  Never  mind.  Sir  Robert,"  I  said,  with  much 
emotion :  "  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  you  may 
really  a£ford  to  be  gay,  for  you  are  acting  with  a 
degree  of  generosity " 

"  Pooh,  pooh.  Miss !  generosity !"  interrupted 
the  nabob.  "  Just  a  freak  on  my  part — that's  all ! 
Hur !   bur !     Come !  let's   have  the   young  couple 

in— hur  !  hur ! — and  tell  them But  I  say.  Miss, 

let  me  manage  it — bur !  hur !  I'm  the  best  person 
in  the  world  at  making  such  communications !  I 
remember — hur!  hurl — when  I  was  in  India,  a 
fellow-officer  was  seized  with  cholera — middle  of  a 
jungle — no  doctor — no  help — hur  !  Devil  of  a 
case!  bur!  hur!  'Break  it  delicately  to  my  poor 
wife.  Temple,'  says  he— bur  !  and  then  be  died — 
hur  !  Well,  off  .1  go— reach  the  place  where  the 
lady  was — hur  !  bur ! — find  myself  in  her  presence 
— hur! — and  say,  'Please  ma'am,  very  sorry — hur! 
but  your  husband  just  killed  by  a  tiger:'— then  she 
gave  a  great  scream.  '  No,  no,'  said  I,  '  by  an 
elephant.' — Another  scream.  Hur  !  hur  !  '  No,  no,' 
says  I ;  '  a  snake  !' — A  louder  scream  still.  Hur ! 
I  could'nt  think  what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with 
the  woman.  Hur !  bur  !  She  would'nt  suffer  her- 
self to  be  let  down  easy ;  so  I  flew  into  a  passion 
and  cried  out,  'Well,  plague  tako  it — bur  !  hur  ! — 
if  you  must  have  all  the  truth  at  once,  he's  dead  of 
the  cholera  !'  And  then,  Miss — hur  !  hur ! — what 
the  deuce  do  you  think  she  says  ?  Why,  that  it 
was  a  consolation  to  know  be  had  died  of  that — 
hur!  hur !— rather  than  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  or 
the  snake !" 

"Well,  really.  Sir  Eobert,"  I  eaid,  laughing, 
"  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  having  been  very 
happy  in  the  mode  in  which  you  broke  the  truth 
on  this  occasion ;  but  as  there  is  really  nothing  of 
an  adverse  nature  to  impart — but  on  the  contrary, 
everything  calculated  to  fill  their  souls  with  re- 
joicing— I  think  there  can  be  no  barm  in  allowing 
you  to  act  as  spokesman  to  William  and  Beda." 

I  accordingly  rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  foot- 
man answered  the  summons,  I  said,  "  Tell  Beda  to 
come  hither ;  and  also  tell  Sir  Robert  Temple's  ser- 
Tsnt  William  that  he  is  wanted." 

Beda  first  came  gliding  into  the  room;   end 


almost  immediately  afterwards  William  Lardner 
made  his  appearance.  They  glanced  at  me  ;  I  had 
assumed  a  serious  countenance  while  awaiting  the 
promised  speech  from  Sir  Robert's  lips ;  then  they 
glanced  at  the  Nabob  himself;  but  he  had  pursed 
up  his  mouth  in  such  an  extraordinary  fashion- 
looking  half  wise  and  half  savage,  as  he  reclined 
back  in  his  chair,  that  the  youthful  couple  were 
evidently  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  present 
proceeding. 

"Hur!"  began  the  nabob:  "hur!  bur!"  and 
then  he  looked  with  a  sort  of  comical  fierceness 
from  William  to  Beda.  "  Now,  I  just  tell  you 
what  it  is — hur! — bur!; — I  mean  you,  you  scoun- 
drel William !  bur  ! — and  you,  you  little  minx, 
Mies  Beda !  I  mean  to  discharge  you,  sir,  from 
my  service — bur  !  hur  !  and  your  mistress,  little 
minx,  means  to  discharge  j/ou  also ;  so  that  what 
the  devil  you're  both  to  do  I  don't  know,  unless 
you — bur ! — bur  !— agree  to  get  spliced  and  console 
each  other.     Why,  what  the  deuce — crying  ?" 

Beda  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  nabob's 
meaning  ;  and  bursting  into  tears',  she  threw  her- 
self upon  my  bosom,  murmuring,  "  What  have  I 
done  ?     You  will  not  send  me  away  from  you  !" 

William  Lardner  looked  bewildered  ;  but  still  be 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  suspicion  that  no  evil  was 
intended,  but  on  the  contrary,  some  great  good ; 
for  be  knew  the  ways  and  eccentricities  of  his 
master  better  than  Beda  did. 

"  Ob,  but  wo  are  serious  though  !"  exclaimed 
the  nabob,  striking  bis  crutch  upon  the  carpet : 
"  serious  enough — bur  !  We  mean  to  turn  you 
both  off, — hur  !  bur ! — j/ou,  Beda,  .with  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds — hur  !  hur  ! — yo«,  Master 
William,  with  four  thousand — and  by  Jove  if  you 
can't  make  both  ends  meet  on  tJtai — hur  !  bur  ! — 

you  ought  to  be Eh,  Miss  Percy  ?  hanged  both 

of  them — eh  ?    Hur  !  bur  !" 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  hastily  whispering  a  few 
sxpianations  and  reassuring  words  in  the  ears  of 
Beda  ;  and  now  sinking  upon  her  knees,  shp  took 
my  band  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips ;  and  then 
weeping  with  joy,  and  her  cheeks  suffused  in 
blushes,  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  and 
embraced  me  with  the  most  fervid  affection. 

"  Holloa  !  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  nabob  ; 
"  kneeling  to  me,  William  F  Hur  !  fiddlestick  ! 
nonsense !  hur  !  hur  !  You  ere  a  good  youth — 
and  I  like  you — hur  !  hur  !  Why,  'pon  my  soul  I 
I  do  believe — hur! — my  eyes  are  watering  I  Pooh! 
tears  ?  Hur  !  nonsense  !  Come,  fill  that  glass, 
William!  Why — you  young  scoundrel,  you  !— 
hur  !  what  do  you  mean  by  spilling  it  ?'' 

"  I  see  that  I  must  fill  your  glass  for  you,  my 
dear  Sir  Robert,"  I  said  ;  "for  you  have  rendered 
this  young  couple  so  happy "  » 

"  Oh  !  but  you,  yourself — hur  !  are  crying," 
interjected  the  nabob.  "  Well,  well,  I  suppose  it 
must  go  the  round — hur!"  and  then  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  whimpered  like  a  child;  but  it  was 
with  joy  and  deligbt  at  the  spectacle  of  the  happi- 
ness to  which  he  had  so  largely  and  generously 
contributed. 

Thus  was  it  agreed  that  William  and  Beda 
should  be  married ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
union  should  take  place  at  about  the  same  time  as 
my  own  bridal  was  to  be  celebrated.  But  beloro 
those  happy  days  came,  certain  incidents  oc- 
curred which  I  shall  cow  proceed  to  describe. 


A    DEAIH-BED. 

OsE  mcrnltig,  after  breakfast  —  at  the  expira- 
tion of  about  a  week  from  the  occurrences  which 
1  have  been  recording-  -a  billet  was  placed  in  my 
hand ;  and  I  started  on  recognising  the  writing  of 
the  address.  I  was  aluost  inclined  not  to  open 
the  note,  but  a  second  glance  at  tbe  superscription 
showed  me  that  it  was  penned  as  if  the  band  were 
tremulous  at  the  time,  and  I  experienced  a  sudden 
curiobity  to  learn  by  what  emotion  tbe  writer  was 
intlucnced  when  thus  seeking  to  communicate  with 
me.  I  accordingly  opened  the  billet;  and  on 
reading  tbe  very  first  line,  an  ejaculation  burst 
from. my  lips.  Tbe  contents  of  the  missive  were 
very  short ;  and  when  I  had  perused  them,  I  in* 
quired,  "  Who  brought  this  letter  ?" 
2fo.  102.-ELLES  Pkkcx. 


"A  female  servant.  Miss,"  vras  the  footman's 
reply  ;  ''and  she  came  in  a  cab." 

"  Go  and  tell  htr,"  I  said,  "that  I  will  be  with 
her  ladyship  as  soon  as  possible.  And  order  tiij 
carriage  at  once." 

1  ascended  to  roy  chamber,  where  I  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  Bsdaj^and  giving  her  the  note, 
I  said,  '•' Beda,  my  dear  young  friend! — real 
this!" 

"  Ah  !  dying!"  ejaculated  Beda,  as  she  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  billet :  "  her  ladyship  dying  !  Aai 
craving  your  presence  ia  her  last  moments!  But 
are  you  going,  my  dear  Miss?" — and  there  was  a 
visible  glistening  in  Bada's  dark  eyes  as  sUe 
turned  them  suddenly  upon  me. 

"Yes— certainly,  I  am  going,  Beda!"  I  answered. 
"  Would  you  have  ma  disregard  such  an  earnest 
appeal  as  this  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  not  for  v/orlds  —  provided  it  ba 
genuine  1"  cried  Beda.    "But  — but — you  knov 
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that  on   a  former  occasion — when  you  were  going 

to  set  off  alone  on  a  journey " 

"  You  had  your  raisgivine^s,  my  dear  Beda — and 
they  were  well  founded  !  But  you  shall  come  with 
me  now." 

The  luminous  eyes  lighted  up  brilliantly  with 
joy ;  and  we  hastened  to  get  ourselves  in  readiness. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  toilets  were  made ;  and  we 
descended  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting. 

"There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  Beda,"  I  said,  thus 
breaking  a  long  silence  which  had  prevailed  from 
thfi  time  the  carriage  left  the  house  until  it  was 
just  entering  the  Regent's  Park, — "there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  all  which  this  letter  con- 
tains is  genuine.  There  is  in  my  soul  a  species  of 
presentiment  that  the  period  for  my  own  fortunes 
being  in  the  ascendant,  is  a  signal  for  retributive 
justice  to  overtake  those  who  have  been  my  per- 
secutors and  my  enemies.  Besides,  it  is  totally 
compatible  with  this  wretched  creature's  disposi- 
tion and  character,  that  she  should  thus  seek  for- 
giveness of  me  in  her  last  moments— for  with  all 
her  terrible  aptitude  for  crime  there  was  a  deep 
superstitious  feeling  in  her  soul,  and  she  professes 
a  creed  which  more  than  any  other  enjoins  not 
merely  the  confession  of  sins  upon  the  death-bed, 
but  likewise  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  those  who  have  been  injured  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  sins." 

"Ah!"  said  Beda,  "is  tady  Lilla  a  Eoman 
Catholic  P" 

"Yes,"  I  responded.  "Do  you  not  remember 
that  some  little  time  ago  I  described  to  you  how  I 
was  staying  with  her  at  her  house  called  Clare- 
mont    Villa — that     was    before     I    knew   you, 

Beda " 

"  Ah,  I  remember  !"  she  ejaculated ;  "  and 
Claremont  Villa  was  destroyed  by  fire — and  you 
then  discovered  that  Lady  Lilla  had  secretly  main- 
tained a  little  oratory  in  her  house,  decorated  with 

Catholic  symbols " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  and  this  showed  that  she 
iDUBt  have  had  very  strong  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  religion." 

"  Ob,  but  for  a  religious  person,"  ejaculated 
Beda,  "  to  be  so  wicked  !" 

"  It  is  to  all  appearance  contradictory,"  I  said  ; 
"  and  yet  the  world  has  presented  to  our  view  a 
thousand  illustrations  of  the  connexion  of  super- 
stition and  crime.  Yes — no  matter  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  this  is  often  the  case ;  and 
the  greatest  criminals  have  been  known  to  be  con- 
stant and  devoted  in  their  religious  exercises.  As 
for  Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  she  is  a  woman  of  very 
sensitive  nerves  and  whose  confidence  is  easily 
touched.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  staying 
with  her,  I  was  terrified  by  her  moans  at  night ; 
and  I  recollect  also  that  on  one  occasion  at  the 
theatre,  when  she  beheld  me  play  Lady  Macbeth, 
she  fainted  and  was  borne  out." 

"  Ah,  then,  dear  Miss  Percy,"  said  Beda,  "  it  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  little  Vi^dnder  that  on  her  death- 
bed she  should  be  so  stricken  by  remorse  as  to 
send  and  implore  your  pieeenco  that  she  may  ob- 
tain your  forgiveness." 

The  reader  will  probably  recollect  that  when 
Claremont  Villa  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Lady  Lilla 
Essendine  removed  into  another  house  in  the 
same  neighbourhood — namely,  St.  John's  Wood. 
This  waa    now  our    destination  :  and  we  soon 


reached  it.  It  was  a  detached  habitation,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  garden  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Most  of  tho  casements  were 
open,  showing  the  elegant  curtains  within  the 
rooms  ;  and  altogether,  as  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
scene,  the  dwelling  appeared  to  be  so  complete  a 
picture  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  luxury  and 
beauty,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  Ho  settle  the 
mind  upon  the  idea  that  Death  was  already  be- 
ginning to  make  himself  busy  within  those  walls ! 
On  alighting  from  the  carriage,  I  was  greeted 
by  an  elderly  female  who  introduced  herself  aa 
Lady  Lilla's  housekeeper  ;  and  she  escorted  me 
into  the  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room,  re- 
questing me  to  wait  there  a  few  minutes  while  she 
went  to  prepare  her  mistress  to  receive  me.  Beda 
accompanied  me  ;  and  indeed  she  kept  close  bv  my 
side  ;  for  the  faithful  girl  was  not  altogether  con- 
vinced but  that  some  treachery  was  intended. 
Full  soon  however  did  we  receive  the  proofs  that 
this  was  not  the  case ;  for  when  we  were  conducted 
to  the  chamber  where  Lady  Lilla  lay,  the  first 
glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  at  no  great  distance  and  that  the  hour 
of  her  dissolution  was  approaching. 

Conceive,  in  that  beautiful  August  weather — in 
that  chamber  so  elegantly  appointed,  where  the 
atmosphere  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  where  the  songs  of  birds  were  wafted 
through  the  open  casements — conceive  that  there 
lay  the  once  brilliant  Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  perish- 
ing in  the  very  bloom  of  her  womanhood — for  her 
age  was  only  fiveand-twenty!  The  masses  of  her 
pale  amber  hair  flowed  all  negligently  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders  of  dazzling  whiteness:  her 
cheeks  were  colourless  as  marble;  and  upon  the 
forehead  the  blue  veins  might  be  seen  with  an 
almost  painful  transparency;  for  her's  was  one  of 
those  complexions  which,  always  fair  and  clear, 
become  wondrously  diaphanous  under  the  influence 
of  the  insidious  disease  which  silently  devours  the 
very  vitals.  Por  it  was  of  a  rapid  consumptioa 
that  Lilla  Essendine  was  perishing  ! 

When  I  entered  the  chamber,  followed  by  Beda, 
the  dying  lady  turned  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
towards  us  for  a  few  moments;  and  then  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  began  sobbing  vio- 
lently. 

"  I  have  come,"  I  said,  "  in  obedience  to  your 
summons :  I  have  come  to  give  you  the  assurance 
of  my  forgiveness  for  all  the  injuries  you  have 
ever  done,  or  may  have  sought  to  do  me.  For, 
Oh!  I  need  not  ask  whether  you  are  truly  peni- 
tent  " 

"  Penitent,  Ellen !"  she  murmured.  "  Ob,  I  am 
afraid  to  die!  I  am  afraid  to  die!  My  crimes 
have  been  so  great !" 

"  However  great  your  crimes.  Lady  lilla,"  I 
solemnly  answered,  "the  mercy  of  heaven  is  still 
greater !     If  in  the  recesses  of  your  own  heart 

you  experience  a  deep  contrition " 

"I  do,  I  do!"— and  now  the  wretched  woman 
drew  a  crucifix  from  beneath  the  pillow  and  kissed 
it  with  fervour.  "But  is  it  possible,  Ellen,"  she 
went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  doubt  and  anguish, 
and  with  a  kindred  agony  expressed  upon  her 
features, — "is  it  possible  that  you  can  forgive 
me  £" 

"  Oh,  believe,  Lilla,"  I  answered,  "  there  is  no 
vindictiveness  in  my  nature!" 
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.  "  No — there  is  not !"  Bhe  said  ;  "  or  else  you 
might  have  avenged  yourself  terribly  agsinsl  my- 
eelf  and  a«oW/c>'/  But  you  did  not  doit.  And 
yet  you  have  for  a  long  time  knovrn  how  preat 
was    the     turpitude    of    which    no    had    been 

guilty " 

"  Shall  I  kneel  and  pray  with  you,  Lilla  ?"  I 
dsked.     "  Beda  also  will  pray  !" 

"Yes— we  will  presently  pray  together,"  re^ 
joined  the  dying  woman;  and  then  clasping  her 
thin  white  bands,  she  murmured  with  a  strange 
wild  fervour  in  her  looks,  "  Ob,  of  a  surety  your 
prayers,  Ellen,  must  avail  on  high,  even  for  such 
a  sinner  as  myself;  for  you  aro  the  best  and  purest 
being  that  ever  breathed  the  air  of  this  world  ! 
Oh !  and  great  happiness  is  in  store  for  you ! — 
and  believe  me,  Ellen,  that  so  altered  is  now  the 
state  of  my  mind  towards  you,  I  fejoice — yes, 
rejoice  infinitely  at  your  glorious  prospects!  I 
have  heard  that  you  have  recently  acquired  great 
riches — I  have  heavd  also  that  you  are  to  wed 
your  cousin,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  Earl 
of  Carshalton — and  that  he  is  well  worthy  of 
jour  love.  Ob,  may  you  ba  happy!  may  you  be 
happy  [" 

These  words  were  repea'od  with  a  real  fervour  ; 
and  she  went  on  to  say,  "  But  it  is  not  in  response 
to  prayers  or  adjurations  from  such  lips  as  mine, 
that  heaven  will  shower  blessings  on  your  head  ! 
It  is  for  your  own  sake — on  account  of  your  many 
virtues — as  a  rowiird  for  your  many  excellencies, 
that  you  will  ecjoy  all  the  felicity  which  can  pes- 
eibiy  be  known  on  this  side  of  the  grave  !" 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Lady 
Lilly  closed  her  eyes  and  retained  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  bosom;  while  the  slight  but  continuous 
wavering  of  her  lips  showed  that  a  prayer,  men- 
tally uttered,  was  passing  behind  them. 

"And  now  give  me  your  attention,  Ellen,"  she 
at  length  said;  "for  I  must  spoak  to  you  of  the 
past.  To  you  I  must  confess  all  my  wickedness,  as 
I  have  already  made  confession  to  the  priest!" 

"  Shall  I  now  retire  ?"  asked  Beda,  in  a  whisper, 
as  she  came  gliding  towards  me. 

"  No — remain,  Beda,"  said  Lady  Lilla  Essen- 
dine  ;  "  remain,"  she  repeated  ;  "  for  I  have  heard 
of  your  devotion  to  your  excellent  mistress — and 
whatsoever  I  have  now  to  eay  unto  her,  may  be 
beard  by  you." 


"  Because,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  must  know 
every  detail  connected  with  ray  iniquity  !— how  I 
was  spellbound — fascinated — hd  on  by  a  fiend  in 
human  shape — and  that  demon  with  the  form  of 

an  angel need   I  tell  you?— it  was  Edwin  St, 

Clair!  I  had  never  seen  h'm  before  I  mHrried  hia 
uncle  Sir  George  Essendine.  Born  of  Komaa 
Catholic  parents  I  was  educated  upon  the  Con- 
tinent — partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Italy;  and 
it  was  in  the  latter  country  that  in  my  girlhood 
accident  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the  old  gipsy- 
woman  Dame  Betty.  It  matters  not  how,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Lilla,  "  that  this  acquaintance  origi. 
Dated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  young  lady  with 
whom  I  was  intimate,  found  it  convenient  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  conceal  herself  at  Dame  Betty's 
lodging  in  Florence  for  a  time;  and  I  stealthily 
visited  her  there.  Little  did  I  then  foresee — I, 
a  girl  of  scarcely  seventeen — that  the  hag  who  thus 
became  known  to  me,  would  ever  be  more  closely 
mixed  up  in  the  incidents  of  my  life !  It  was 
in  Paris  that  I  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  George 
Essendine,  who  had  recently  returned  from  an 
East  Indian  command,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  had  gained  a  fortune  and  lost  his  health.  My 
parents  were  then  dead  ;  and  I  lived  wretchedly 
with  an  old  aunt  of  villanous  temper,  and  who 
never  trusted  me  out  of  her  siirht.  It  therefore 
naturally  struck  me  that  marriage  would  be  syno- 
nymous with  freedom;  and  I  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  Sir  George  Essendine.  I  belonged  to  a 
nob!e  family— but  I  was  portionless:  be  was  im- 
mensely rich ;  and  it  was  considered  that  patrician 
birth  and  great  beauty  on  my  side,  constituted  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  wealth  which  existed  on  his 
side.  After  a  while  we  came  to  England  ;  and 
then  Sir  Georgo  introduced  me  to  his  nephew, 
Edwin  St.  Clair." 

Lady  Lilla  paused ;  and  I  perceived  that  her 
entire  frame  shook,  as  if  with  a  cold  shudder 
slowly  passing  over  it. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  with  a  strange  wild  flashing  of 
the  eyes,  "no  wonder,  Ellen,  that  I  should  recoil 
from  the  very  mention  of  that  name  ! — for  he  who 
bore  it  was  the  cause  of  my  undoing !  But 
for  Mm  I  might  have  been  happy — a  loved  and 
respected  wife— free  from  crime — stainless  in. 
thought  and  deed  even  as  you  yourself  are!  But 
we   met;  and    from    that    moment    my   fate    was 


Beda  retreated  towards  the  casement,  while  I  j  sealed.  Yes — the  very  first  instant  that  St.  Clair's 
Rat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed:  and  Lady  Lilla  eyes  encountered  mi^ie  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
Essendine,  looking  up  into  my  countenance  with  i  as  our  looks  had  then  strangely  blended,  so  would 
those  blue  eyes  which  I  bad  often  thought  were  our  destinies  be  as  singularly  entertwined,  I 
in  their  liquid  clearness  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  j  loved  him  ! — yes,  from  that  very  first  moment  I 
eaid,  "After  all,  what  have  I  to  confess  that  you  |  loved  him — madly,  passionately  loved  him !  Oh! 
do  not  already  know  ?    For  even  if  you  have  never    to  all  outward  appearance  he  was  the  noblest  and 


acquired  the  positive  certainty 

"  I  know  to  what  you  allude,"  I  said,  a  shudder 
passing  through  me  ;  "  and  for  a  long  time  past  I 
have  entertained  no  moral  doubt " 

"No,  no — you  could  not  !"  she  said:  "you  could 
not!  Y^ou  knew  that  I  was  a  murderess!  O 
God !  is  not  the  word  horrible — horrible  ?  And 
yet  the  name  is  mine  !— it  applies  to  me  !  Wretch 
that  I  am  !  you  know  that  I  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  my  own  husband  !" 

I  saw  that  Beda's  countenance  was  as  pale  as 
death  :  I  felt  that  my  own  was  so  likewise;  and  I 
said  to  Lady  Lilla,  "Why — Oh!  why  refer  to  these 
horrors  ?" 


most  god-like  of  his  ses ;  and  I%eed  not  remind 
you,  Ellen,  that  his  manners  possessed— aye,  still 
possess— an  indescribable  fascination,  I  loved 
him ;  and  mcthought  that  he  loved  me  as  tea. 
derly  in  return.  Such  a  love  as  I — a  wife — boro 
for  that  man  who  was  not  my  husband,  could  not 
be  innocent.  No— nor  was  it,  I  confess  that  I 
was  weak  and  yielding;  St.  Clair  was  unscru- 
pulous,  I  fell !  My  passion  for  that  man  was  a 
delirium— a  madness— a  very  frenzy.  If  I  had 
been  standing  upon  the  brink  of  pandomoniuoi 
itself,  and  he  had  ordered  me  to  plunge  in  as  a 
prjof  of  my  devotion,  I  should  have  unhesitatingly 
obeyed  him.     Never  did  man  exercise  so  povf  crlul 
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a  control  over  a  woman  as  that  which  St.  Clair 
wielded  over  mo  !  Think  you  that  one  so  unprin- 
cipled, so  unscrupulous  as  he,  was  likely  to  let  slip 
the  opportunity  which  that  fatal  passion  of  mine 
placed  within  his  reach  ?  He  was  dependent  on 
his  uncle;  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
calculate  that  if  my  marriage  with  Sir  George 
were  productive  of  issue — or  if  my  illicit  amour 
with  St.  Clair  himself  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
offspring,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  his  hopes 
and  prospects !  Need  I  dwell  upon  this  point  ? 
Need  I  expatiate  upon  it  ?  No  '.  no !  SuiSce  it 
to  say  that  St.  Clair  began  to  whisper  insidious 
language  in  my  ear :  be  did  not  shock  me  by 
revealing  his  purpose  suddenly  and  throwing  off 
the  mask  abruptly;  but  he  advanced  cautiously. 
Indeed,  so  dimly  significant  were  bis  hints  and 
allusions  and  representations  at  first,  that  I  could 
barely  understand  them.  But  at  length  his  speech 
grew  plainer  and  bolder ;  and  as  it  thus  proved 
more  intelligible,  I  only  clung  all  the  more  closely 
to  him;  for  with  a  devilish  artfulness  he  made  me 
believe  that  we  were  both  trembling  upon  a  pre- 
cipice— that  the  discovery  of  our  guilty  love  must 
be  speedy  as  it  was  inevitable — and  that  the  ter- 
rific ire  of  the  outraged  Sir  George  would  be 
wreaked  upon  both !  And  then  St.  Clair  spoke  as 
if  he  had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  love  which 
he  bore  for  me;  and  be  painted  that  love  in 
colours  so  affecting  to  my  feelings — so  ravishing 
for  my  heart — that  I  was  led  to  fancy  the  world 
ought  only  to  esist  for  him  and  me  alone,  and 
that  wheresoever  there  was  a  barrier  to  our  hap- 
piness it  was  the  duty  of  one  or  both  of  us  to 
remove  it.  In  short,  my  love  was  everything— 
all-absorbing  and  engulfing — calculated  to  render 
me  a  fearless  heroine  for  any  purpose  of  evil !  I 
have  already  told  you,  how  in  my  weakness  I  fell : 
you  can  now  understand  how  tho  same  passion 
became  a  strong  and  irresistible  impulse  to  urge 
me  on  to  the  darkest,  deepest  crime  !  For  such  a 
crime  as  that  which  I  committed,  demands  all  the 
most  daring  hardihood  of  the  human  mind  for  its 
accomplishment!  It  was  the  crime  of  murder!  — 
the  murder  of  my  own  husband !" 

Here  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  again  paused.  I 
would  fain  have  cut  short  a  narrative  so  replete 
with  horrors,  and  the  principal  details  of  which 
bad  been  long  ago  surmised  by  me  even  if  they 
were  not  positively  and  actually  known.  But  I 
eaid  caught  to  place  the  seal  of  silence  on  the 
dying  woman's  lips  :  for  a '  moment's  reflection 
made  me  comprehend  that  in  her  dreadful  frame 
of  mind,  it  was  natural  she  should  look  upon  this 
confession  of  her  enormities  as  more  or  less  an 
atonement,  or  at  all  events  as  a  proof  of  her  deep 
contrition.  o 

"  Alas,  for  frail  humanity  !"  she  resumed ;  "  no 
sooner  is  a  wickedness  thought  of,  when  the  means 
suggest  themselves  for  its  early  accomplishment ! 
Satan  does  not  merely  whisper  the  words  of  temp- 
tation in  the  ear ;  but  he  places  the  weapon  in  the 
hand !  Yea — no  sooner  was  that  crime  resolved 
upon,  when  the  old  gipsy-woman  crossed  my  path. 
And  then  methought  at  the  time  it  was  an  acci- 
dent— a  coincidence ;  but  I  subsequently  discovered 
that  it  was  not ;  for  St.  Clair  already  knew  her 
well — yes — for  some  time  he  had  known  her — and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  same  Zarab  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  had  been  bis  mistress 


even  previous  to  the  time  whereof  I  am  now  par« 
ticularly  speaking.  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  St.  Clair  in  the  dastard  selfish- 
ness of  his  nature,  endeavoured  to  fix  the  greater 
amount  of  crime's  responsibility  upon  my  shoulders: 
for  he  left  me  to  negotiate  the  dread  business  with 
Dame  Betty.  It  was  soon  done.  The  woman 
earned  her  living  by  misdeeds  of  every  description 
— crimes,  duplicities,  and  treacheries  :  she  was  not 
therefore  one  who  asked  a  single  unnecessary 
question,  or  cared  to  trouble  herself  with  details 
beyond  those  which  it  was  absolutely  requisite  for 
her  to  know.  In  short,  she  provided  the  means— 
the  fatal  means  of  executing  the  fell  purpose  that 
was  already  resolved  upon.  It  was  a  poisoned 
camelia  which  she  placed  in  my  hand !  OH,  that 
I  could  retrace  the  last  few  years  of  my  life!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Lilla,  in  an  excited  tone :  "  Ob,  that  I 
could  retrace  my  existence  to  the  eve  of  that  fatal 
day  on  which  a  crime  was  perpetrated  that  gave 
so  horrible  a  significancy  to  the  phrase  which  I 
once  entrusted,  Ellen,  to  your  keeping  I — I  mean 
the  words,  '  Do  you  recognise  the  st/mbol  V  " 

"  Ah  !  and  from  the  lips  of  another,"  I  said, 
"  did  I  also  receive  an  intimation  which  was  ter- 
ribly significant  in  respect  to  the  fatal  flower  !** 
— and  then  I  slowly  and  shudderingly  repeated  the 
sentence — "  He  who  smells  the  white  rose,  sleeps 
the  slumber  of  d^ath  !" 

But  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  did  not  hear  what  I 
was  now  saying  :  or  if  she  did,  she  paid  no  heed  to 
it;  for  she  had  covered  her  face  with  her  thin 
white  hands,  and  she  was  lying  back  on  the  pillow, 
absorbed  in  the  deepest  thought— plunged  in  re« 
flections  which  must  have  been  of  the  most  painful 
and  harrowing  character  ! 

"Yes — the  "deed  was  accomplished,"  aha  pre- 
sently resumed,  as  she  withdrew  her  bands  from 
her  countenance  and  again  raised  herself  up  to  a 
sitting  posture  in  the  bed,  so  that  the  luxuriant 
masses  of  her  pale  amber  hair  flowed  over  her  naked 
shoulders  and  her  bosom,  giving  to  her  looks  a 
certain  wildness  which  was  only  too  faithfully  in 
keeping  with  the  narrative  that  was  issuing  from 
her  lips:  "the  deed  was  accomplished;  and  it 
passed  utterly  without  suspicion,  not  merely  by  the 
world  at  large,  but  also  by  the  very  domestics  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  mansion  where  wo  dwelt.  The 
idea  was  that  my  husband  had  perished  of  apo- 
plexy ;  and  the  family  physician  himself  confi- 
dently proclaimed  that  it  was  so.  He  died  intes- 
tate :  his  nephew  Edwin  St.  Clair  succeeded  to  his 
riches,  and  became  the  possessor  of  the  enormous 
income  of  twenty-five  thousand  a-year.  Oh !  you 
may  judge  how  utterly  unselfish  was  my  crime  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  and  how  completely  it  had  been 
instigated  by  the  strong  mad  love  I  bore  for  St. 
Clair,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  stipulated  not  for 
any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  I  knew  he  must 
inherit  as  the  result  of  this  stupendous  iniquity 
for  which  we  perilled  our  immortal  souls !  No— 
the  only  reward  that  I  expected  was  his  love,— 
his  continued  and  undivided  love,  as  I  fancied  that 
I  already  possessed  it.  But  in  this  dream  I  was 
fearfully  disappointed.  Not  long  had  the  crime 
been  perpetrated — not  many  months  had  elapsed 
after  the  accomplbhment  of  that  fearful  act  of 
turpitude,  when  circumstances  transpired  to  con- 
vince me  that  St.  Clair  loved  me  not.  I  found 
that  he  was  faithless  to  me— that  others  had  claims 
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upon  Lis  affection — that  be  was  gov  and  inconstant  i 
— and  that  he   lightly  regarded   the   love-pledgea 
which  he  gave  forth  from  his  lips.     Never  shall  I 
forget  the  horror  which  seized  upon  me  when  I  i 
found  that  I  had  steeped  mvseif  so  deeply  in  guilt 
fur  the  sake  of  a  man  nho   was  utterly  unworthy  | 
a  thousandth   part  of   the  sacriGce  !      A  horrible  : 
remorse  seized  upon  me:   all  the  magnitude  of  my 
guilt   rose   up  before   me  like   a  hideous  demon  . 
threatening  me  with  destruction:  it  flamed  upon 
me  like  the  glare  from  pandemonium's  pit  itself :  ! 
it  enveloped  me  in  its  coils  as  if  a  huge  serpent  i 
had  wound  itself  about  me  !     I  was  resolved    to  | 
flee  for  ever  froaa  my  native  land,  and  to  go  and 
bury  myself  in  some  religous  sanctuary  upon  the  i 
Continent.     It  was  then— yes,  then,  in  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  upon  distraction,  that  I  penned  a  I 
letter  to  St.  Clair,— a  letter  full  of  lamentations  [ 
and   reproaches,    tears   and   bitterness — a   letter  j 
which  seemed    as  it   were    to    be    an  expression 
and  an  echo  of  the  deep   groans   and   the    wild  ! 
anguished  cries  which  indicated  the  tortures  of  my  I 
soul  !  Of  that  letter,  Ellen,  you  accidentally  found  i 
a  fragment;  and  now,  as  memory  reproduces  those 
dread  sentences  in  your  brain,  you    may  conceive  i 
that  there  is  no  hyperbole  nor  exaggeration  in  the  j 
picture  that  I  am  drawing!" 

"  'No,  no  !"  I  said,  shuddering  from  bead  to  i 
foot  as  I  thought  of  the  contents  of  that  frag-  | 
ment."^     "lam   well  aware  that  such  lines  could  I 


*  The  fragment  was  giveu  in  Chapter  VII :  but  it  is 
here  reprodDced  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  reference 
on  the  part  of  the  reader : — 

"  Therefore  do  I  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell !  Yes — it  i 
is  eternal !  Never,  never  again  will  you  behold  the 
wretched  being  around  whose  heart  you  wove  your  spells ! 
Never,  never  again  shall  yon  hear  of  her  whom  a  stu- 
pendous jnfdtuation  made  your  victim !  Oh,  tears — tears 
lor  the  remainder  of  my  life ! — naught,  naught  bat  tears ! 
Ah,  will  they  wipe  away  the  stain  ?  May  God  have  mercy 
upon  me !  I  feel  distracted.  I  am  like  a  maniac  impri- 
soned and  chained  in  a  cell,  wanting  to  do  something, 
but  yet  not  rightly  understanding  what  it  is  that  the  soul 
yearns  to  do.  Oh !  is  it  suicide  which  is  thus  sitting  like 
a  black  shape  of  vagueness,  yet  awful  and  terrible,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  my  thoughts  ?  My  soul  is  harrowed : 
vulture-claws  are  tearing  at  my  brain  :  serpents  are 
piercing  my  heart  with  their  stings.  The  talons  of  the 
former  strike  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  braiu :  the  fiery 
snakes  tighten  their  coils  around  that  heart.  My  tongue 
is  parched,  as  it  ashes  were  in  my  throat.  Oh,  for  water  ! 
No! — tears,  tears,  tears  must  be  my  portion  for  ever- 
more !  But  again  I  say,  will  they  wipe  away  this  sense 
ot  crime  y  Oh,  the  power  of  lo?e,  that  it  should  have 
made  me  what  I  am !  Was  there  ever  such  a  love  as 
mine  ?  Thou  wast  mine  idol :  I  deemed  thee  an  angel 
until  thou  didst  reveal  thyself  as  a  liend !  Good  heavens ! 
that  when  met  bought  I  was  listening  in  the  soft  ectasy 
of  ineffable  tendemes*,  to  the  beatific  language  of  passion 
which  you  were  breathing  in  mine  ear,  your  werds  should 
gradually  take  a  different  meaning —  so  that  I  (imcoH- 
scioiisly  at  first)  found  myself  listening  to  such  an  insi- 
dious tale  as  none  but  Satan's  breath  could  waft  in  unto 
the  brain.  And  yet  it  was  so  I — and  I  yielded — God  help 
me !  I  yielded !  I  who  was  first  the  victim  of  love,  became 
the  victim  of  crime !  But  thou,  0  man !  what  art  thou 
now  doing  in  the  world  ?  Art  thou  happy  for  all  this  ? 
No,  no!  Even  if  thou  art  racked  with  one  millionth 
portion  ef  the  horrible  thoughts,  feelmgs,  and  sensations 
wliicli  are  preying  upon  me — tearing  my  brain,  stinging 
my  heart,  poisoning  my  very  life-blood  at  its  source,— 
my  God!  if  thou  dost  experience  as  much  only  of  all 
these  horrors  as  a  drop  is  to  the  illimitalilc  ocean,  thou 
wUt " 


only  have  been  penned  by  one  who  was  suffering 
at  the  time  the  most  horrible  tortures  that  the 
human  mind  could  possibly  know  !" 

"  I  went  abroad  upon  the  Continent,"  resumed 
Lady  Lilla,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  she 
moaned  and  lamented  piteously  ;  "  and  for  nearly 
two  years  I  wandered  about  like  a  troubled  spirit, 
—not  daring  to  carry  out  the  intention  which  bad 
originally  taken  me  abroad — namely,  that  of  seek- 
ing  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  At  length  all  of  a 
sudden  I  thought  that  I  should  like  to  learn  hov 
it  fared  with  St.  Clair, — whether  he  were  stricken 
with  remorse  as  I  was — or  whether  he  were  still 
holding  his  head  high  in  the  world,  enjoying  its 
pleasures,  and  plunging  into  its  dissipations.  Yes ! 
— and  I  am  also  bound  to  confess  that  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  whether  my  image  had  been 
utterly  effaced  from  his  heart.  The  moment  that 
I  had  thus  a  special  purpose  in  view,  my  mind 
seemed  to  acquire  a  certain  fortitude;  and  though 
remorse  was  not  dead  within  it,  yet  were  the  whia> 
perings  of  conscience  lower  and  more  subdued  and 
its  prickings  were  less  painful  than  they  had  pre* 
viously  been.  I  returned  to  England  ;  and  then  I 
learnt,  on  inquiry,  that  St.  Clair  was  one  of  the 
gayest  of  the  gay — that  he  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  fashionable  world — and  that  he  led  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Horrible  vindictive  feel- 
ings took  possession  of  my  soul :  remorse  seemed 
now  completely  stifled  beneath  the  feelings  of  rage, 
hatred,  and  malignity  that  sprang  up  within  my 
breast !  I  was  resolved  to  punish  him  for  the 
very  heartlessness  which  he  evinced  :  and  you  may 
easily  comprehend,  Ellen,  how  my  jealousy  like- 
wise urged  me  to  interpose  betwixt  him  and  your- 
self, when  I  fancied  that  he  waa  seeking  to  render 
you  his  victim  and  when  I  as  yet  knew  not  that 
you  possessed  so  much  virtue  and  so  much  strength 
of  mind.  We  met,  you  remember,  at  Mr.  Parks' 
house.  There  I  engaged  you  in  private  conversa- 
tion ;  and  I  entrusted  to  your  keeping  the  white 
rose  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  :  I  gave  it 
you  as  a  talisman  which  methought  might  serve 
you  in  the  hour  of  need.  You  may  wonder  that 
I  should  have  had  the  hardihood  and  the  reckless- 
ness to  have  given  you  that  talisman, — that  I 
should  have  dared  to  allude  to  the  white  camelia 
or  rose,  and  have  bidden  you  use  the  words, 
'  Do  yov,  recognise  that  symbol  V  But  in  my 
rage  against  St.  Clair  I  was  blinded  to  all  conse- 
quences ;  and  I  cared  not  whether  my  proceeding 
should  put  you  upon  the  track  to  discover  other 
things— I  mean  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  the 
stupendous  crime  which  he  and  I  had  perpetrated  '" 

There  was  another  pause ;  but  it  was  shorter 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones;  for  Lady  Lilla 
quickly  resumed  her  narrative  in  the  foUowing 
manner:— 

"It  was  no  hypocritical  pretence  on  my  part, 
Ellen,  when  I  declared  that  I  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship for  you  and  when  I  asked  you  to  stay  with 
me  at  Claremont  Yilla.  You  had  baffled  St.  Clair 
— and  I  would  have  loved  you  for  that  reason 
only  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  attracted  by 
your  many  endearing  qualities.  You  remember 
that  while  you  were  there  on  that  first  visit,  yott 
fell  in  with  the  old  gipsy  and  Zarah— they  sent  you 
to  me  with  the  white  ruse  as  a  symbol — and  I  sanr 
that  your  suspicions  against  me  were  more  or  less 
excited." 
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"  Yes,"  I  interposed  ;  '-and  it  was  at  that  time, 
too,  I  beheld  your  handwriting  ;  and  I  was  struck 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  fragment  of  the  letter 
which  I  had  found  at  St.  Clair's  house.  But  by 
yarious  means  all  thosd  suspicions  were  lulled  at 
the  time.  Indeed,  Lilla,"  I  added,  in  a  fervid 
tone,  "  I  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  one  with 
your  angelic  countenance  could  have  been  so  deeply 
criminal !" 

"  Alas,  how  deceitful  are  appearances !"  mur- 
mured the  dying  woman ;  and  for  some  moments 
her  bosom  heaved  fearfully  with  convulsive  sobs. 
"  But  let  me  continue  my  narrative,"  she  re- 
sumed. "  It  was  on  the  dbcasion  of  the  visit  of 
that  old  gipsy-woman  and  her  granddaughter,  that 
from  something  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
former  I  learnt  that  she  had  long  known  Edwin 
St.  Clair ;  and  then  by  something  which  Zarah 
said,  as  well  as  by  her  flashing  eyes  and  flushing 
cheeks,  I  suspected  that  she  bad  been  St.  Clair's 
mistress.  These  circumstances  were  only  too  well 
calculated  to  embitter  me  still  more  against  the 
author  of  my  own  undoing — the  tempter  who  had 
led  me  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue — the  de- 
stroyer of  my  peace  alike  in  this  world  and  the 
next !  But  to  continue.  You,  Ellen,  came  a 
second  time  to  Claremont  Villa " 

"  And  then  I  beheld  St.  Clair  and  yourself  to- 
gether,"  I  said;  "and  I  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment,  I  listened — I  could  not  help  it — and  I 
beard  him  speak  of  pence  and  war " 

"Ah  !  I  recollect  full  well  that  interview  which 
took  place  betwixt  him  and  me !"  said  Lady 
Lilla.  "It  was  of  his  own  seeking.  He  came  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  if  I  would  have  them — or 
to  threaten  me  that  if  I  dared  carry  on  war 
against  him,  he  would  wreak  a  terrible  revenge, 
for  that  he  would  accuse  me— yes,  he,  the  wretch ! 
declared  that  he  would  accuse  me  of  murdering 
my  husband !  Ob,  the  agony  of  mind  which  I 
endured!— but  Ob,  the  rage  with  which  I  was 
smitten! — and  Ob,  the  scorn  with  which  I  bade 
him  defiance !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  exclaimed :  "  I  remember  how 
terrible  were  your  looks  at  one  moment  on  that 
occasion  !  But  how  came  Edwin  St.  Clair  to 
know  that  you  were  bent  on  carrying  on  a  warfare 
against  him  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  baffled  him  in  hia  iniquitous  de- 
sign against  you  ?"  asked  Lady  Lilla;  "  had  you 
not  paralysed  him  with  horror  on  presenting  him 
the  flower  and  demanding  whether  he  recognised 
the  symbol  ?" 

"  Ah,  true  !"  I  said ;  "  and  thus  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  none  but  yourself  could  have  given 
me  the  information  which  I  bad  so  abruptly  and 
successfully  used !" 

"  Precisely  so,"  rejoined  Lady  Lilla.  "  Ah ! 
you  may  suppose,  Ellen,  that  my  interview  that 
day  with  St.  Clair  produced  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  my  mind  !  Before  you  I  dissembled;  but  in 
the  secret  depths  of  my  own  heart  I  was  so 
wretched — so  intensely  miserable,  that  I  resolved 
upon  suicide.  Yes  ! — you  start;  but  can  you  not 
conceive  how  my  feelings  may  have  been  wrought 
up  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  agony  was  intolerable  ? 
For  all  the  terrible  jpast  had  been  vividly  conjured 
•ip  to  my  mind  ! — and  shall  I  confess  it  ? — that 
ib«t3  Edwin  St.  Clair,  for  whoso  sake  I  had  im- 
perilled my  immortal  soul,  seemed   to  me  on  the 


occasion  of  that  interview  to  be  handsomer  than 
ever  !  A  thousand  fiends  were  agitating  in  my 
breast ; — rage,  jealousy,  remorse— blighted  love 
and  a  fierce  vindictiveness !  Oh,  existence  seemed 
intolerable  !  I  had  a  phial  of  poison  in  my  pos- 
session. It  was  an  Italian  phial  which  I  had  ob- 
tained from  the  old  woman  on  the  day  when  she 
sent  you  with  a  rose  to  me.  Yes — I  had  pro« 
cured  it  of  her  because  even  then  I  dreamt  of  self- 
destruction  !  You  remember  that  phial,  Ellen, 
which  was  in  the  filagree  case  !" 

"  Oh,  yes !  yes !"  I  said,  with  a  shudder.  "  How 
well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  perceived 
that  phial  !  I  recollect  too  the  servant  herself 
said  to  me  that  she  had  not  seen  it  before.  That 
was  when  you  fainted,  and  when  the  phial  got 
broken  and  the  little  lapdog  was  poisoned  by  its 
contents." 

"  Oh,  how  faithfully  all  those  incident*  are 
treasured  up  in  your  recollection!"  said  Lady 
Lilla.  "  You  cannot  therefore  have  forgotten  the 
moans  and  lamentations  which  disturbed  you  at 
night  and  brought  you  to  my  chamber .''  Ah  ! 
that  circumstance,  Ellen,  must  prove  to  you 
how  agonized  was  my  mind  !  Yes— veritably  I 
was  half  mad  !  In  my  remorse  I  would  kneel  and 
pray  in  my  little  oratory  : — in  my  vindictive  rage 
I  would  concert  the  direst  plans  of  vengeance 
against  St.  Clair  ;— and  in  my  utter  desperation  of 
mind  I  was  wont  to  think  of  suicide !  But  time 
passed  on — and  I  lived.  Yet,  Oh  !  what  an  exist- 
ence !  One  night  I  had  the  courage  to  go  and  see 
you  in  Lady  Macbeth:  heaven  alone  can  tell  what 
strange  feeling  it  was  which  prompted  me  to  do 
so! — but  I  obeyed  tha  morbid  impulse;  and  Oh, 
what  a  terrible  punishment  did  I  draw  down 
upon  my  own  head!  The  victim  writhing  on  the 
stake — the  wretch  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
gibbet — the  war-prisoner  about  to  undergo  tha 
fiercest  and  tensest  of  Indian  tortures,  —  all 
might  be  accounted  happy  a»d  blessed  in  com- 
parison with  me  as  I  sat  contemplating  the  stupen- 
dous personation  of  conscious  guilt  which  you  so 
vividly  presented  !  1  swooned :  I  was  borne  from 
the  theatre.  I  had  recently  seen  St.  Clair  again ; 
and  he  told  me  that  you  had  read  a  fragment  of 
the  terrible  letter  which  I  had  written  him  pre- 
vious to  my  departure  from  England.  I  began  to 
dread  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  you  would  be 
inevitably  led  onward  to  fix  upon  me  the  suspioioa 
of  the  direst  crimes.  That  fainting  at  the  theatre 
was,  I  feared,  sufficient  to  confirm  any  previous  mis- 
givings you  might  have  entertained.  What  waa 
to  be  done  ?  I  was  half-maddened  by  my  terrors  : 
the  scaffold  seemed  to  be  looming  before  me.  la 
the  desperation  of  my  soul  I  thought  that  if  I 
found  you  really  suspected  me,  I  would  either  take 
your  life,  or  I  would  put  an  end  to  my  own  mise- 
rablo  existence  before  your  very  eyes.  I  called 
upon  you  at  the  house  of  your  friends  the  Nor- 
mans in  Hunter  Street.  Oh !  need  I  remind  you 
of  what  topk  place  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  I  said,  with  renewed  shuddering : 
"it  is  needless!  it  is  needless! — Beda  knows 
nothing  of  it !" 

"But  she  shall  know  it!"  exclaimed  Lady  Lilla, 
with  a  species  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes :  "  she  shall 
know  it,  beeauso  I  have  vowed  that  every  detail 
of  my  iniquity  shall  be  exposed  within  the  hour 
that   is  now    passing  !     E!now  therolore,  B.da, — ■ 
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know,"  she  continued,  wit^  frantic  gesticulations, 
"  that  I  endeavoured  to  kill  your  beloved  mistress! 
Yes — I  struck  her  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
by  means  of  the  rose  that  was  in  my  possession  ;  and 
it  was  not  my  fault — but  it  was  heaven's  own 
sublime  will — that  she  did  not  perish  then  and 
there  !  Now  you  may  judge,  Beda,  how  wicked  I 
have  been  !  Yes — throw  your  arms  about  the 
neck  of  your  dear  mistress — strain  her  to  your 
bosom — congratulate  her  that  she  escaped  tho 
death  which  methought  I  had  dealt  her  !  And, 
Ob,  I  thank  God— I  thank  God  !"  added  the 
wretched  woman  fervently,  "  that  I  was  spared 
that  additional  crime,  and  that  you,  Elleo,  were 
permitted  to  live  !" 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during  which  the 
unhappy  creature  gave  vent  to  fresh  lamentations 
and  renewed  moanings  :  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  brows — she  also  beat  her  bosom — and  she 
heeded  not  the  entreaties  I  addressed  to  her  that  she 
would  have  recourse  to  prayer  rather  than  to  such 
means  as  these  to  prove  her  contrition  and  her 
penitence.  She  tossed  about  the  rich  abundant 
masses  of  her  hair — she  was  frenzied  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Ah,  now  you  see,"  she  at  length  cried, — "  you 
see,  Beda,  how  very  very  wicked  I  have  been  ! 
Could  you  have  supposed  that  so  much  iniquity 
could  have  existed  in  one  of  your  own  sex  P" — and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  with  almost  an  expression  of 
fierce  defiance  upon  my  faithful  young  dependant, 
while  her  white  teeth  were  gleaming  between  her 
ashy  lips  ;  so  that  lovely  in  person  though  she 
naturally  were,  her  beauty  was  now  of  a  fearful 
description. 

"Ob,  my  dear  Miss  Percy,"  whispered  Beda,  as 
she  again  flew  towards  me,  and  again  flung  her 
arms  about  my  neck,  "  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  I 
beseech  you  !     It  is  dreadful — dreadful !" 

"  I  know  what  she  says  !"  cried  Lady  Lilla  :  "I 
know  what  she  says  !" — and  it  was  with  a  species 
of  maniac  frenzy  that  she  abruptly  put  back  the 
masses  of  her  hair.  "  She  is  horrified  at  me  !  She 
dreads  me  !  She  trembles  at  me !  She  recoils 
from  me  !  It  is  natural  enough  !  Were  I  a 
tiger-cat— or  even  the  wild  tigress  itself — one 
vould  not  have  more  reason  to  shrink  from  my 
presence  !  Were  I  the  most  venomous  of  snakes 
coiled  up  ia  this  couch  and  preparing  to 
iprins " 

"  Speak  not  thus,  insensate  woman !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Is  it  by  such  mad  language  as  this 
that  you  hope  to  make  your  peace  with  heaven  P 
If  it  do  you  no  good — as  assuredly  it  cannot — 
wherefore  do  you  bewilder  and  horrify  us  both 
with  these  wild  outpourings  P" 

Lady  Lilla  looked  at  me  with  a  species  of 
stupefied  astonishment  for  a  moment  :  and  then 
she  said  meekly  and  humbly,  "I  was  wrong, 
Ellen  !  I  had  no  right  to  send  and  beseech  you 
to  come  hither  to  shock  and  horrify  you, — I  who 
ought  to  spring  forth  from  my  bed — yes,  even 
though  it  be  the  bed  of  death— and  kneel  at  your 
feet  to  implore  pardon  for  all  my  crimes  towards 
you  !  Bear  with  me  yet  a  little  space— and  I  will 
make  an  end  of  what  I  have  to  say  :  but.  Oh!  for- 
give me  for  the  violence  of  my  language !  Ee- 
member,  remember — I  am  dying  : — and  I  shall 
shortly  have  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Judge!" 


There  was  something  very  awful  in  the  Ian- 
guage  which  the  wretched  woman  thus  addressed 
to  me  ;  and  I  hastily  whispered  to  Beda,  "  Go  and 
resume  your  seat  near  the  window — and  tranquil- 
lise  yourself  as  well  as  you  are  able.  Bad  though 
she  be,  yet  she  is  dying — and  we  are  Christians 
Eeda — and  it  is  our  duty  to  soothe,  if  possible,  her, 
passage  out  of  this  world  !" 

"  I  have  brought  my  narrative  down  to  a 
memorable  date,  E.len,"  she  resumed,  in  a  calmer 
and  more  level  voice  than  that  in  which  she  had 
previously  been  speaking,— "yes,  a  date  that  was 
very  memorable  for  me !  For  my  monstrous 
attempt  on  your  life  failed ;  and  though  I  noio 
thank  heaven  that  it  was  so,  yet  then  I. was  filled 
with  rage  and  bitterness  and  disappointment — yes, 
and  with  a  renewed  terror  likewise;  for  I  thought 
that  even  yo/o'  patience,  Ellen,  must  fail  before 
the  tremendous  aggravations  which  you  had  sus- 
tained at  my  hands.  I  felt  that  if  ever  there  were 
a  time  and  a  case  in  which  you  were  likely  to  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  your  country  for  protection, 
that  was  the  period  and  that  was  the  crisis!  Again 
was  I  driven  nearly  mad  by  my  horrifying  thoughts. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  Much  as  I  hated  St.  Clair,  I 
summoned  him  to  my  counsels :  for  I  felt  that  we 
had  a  common  interest  in  your  destruction.     We 

deliberated and  we  resolved   that  you  must 

die!" 

"  Wretch !"  ejaculated  Beda,  starting  up  from 
her  chair,  with  flashing  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks. 

"Peace,  Beda,  peace!"  I  said,  in  a  somewhat 
peremptory  tone;  and  then  I  added  in  a  kinder 
and  more  solemn  voice,  "  E^emember  she  is 
dying!" 

Beda  resumed  her  seat ;  while  Lady  Lilla  Es- 
sendine  once  more  covered  her  face  with  her  white 
hands ;  and  so  deep  a  sob  convulsed  her  that  I 
gave  an  abrupt  start  as  I  was  smitten  with  the 
idea  that  life  must  have  ebbed  away  in  that  ex- 
pression of  agony.  But  it  was  not  so ;  and  slowly 
removing  her  hands  again,  she  went  on  to  say,  as 
she  turned  a  hollow  look  upon  Beda,  "  You  are 
right  to  reproach  me  ;  for  it  is  but  just  my  punish- 
ment on  earth  should  extend  to  the  very  extreme, 
before  the  penalty  of  eternity  commences  !" 

"  xfo,"  1  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  adjuration; 
"I  cannot  permit  you  to  speak  thus  despairingly; 
for  your  language  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the 
mercy  of  providence.  There  is  mercy,  Lilla,  even 
for  one  who  has  been  as  guilty  as  yourself !  Pro- 
ceed  Beda  will  not  interrupt  you  again." 

"  Then  let  me  repeat,"  she  said,  "  that  your 
death  was  resolved  upon ;  for  even  though  you 
had  again  displayed  the  most  astonishing  forbear- 
ance, yet  did  we  both  feel  that  the  slightest  acci- 
dent might  elicit  from  your  lips  sufficient  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  us  both.  And  then  too,  St.  Clair 
had  told  me  that  you  had  written  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  the  past,  and  that  you  had  entrusted  the 
papers  to  the  hand  of  some  friend  who  was  to  open 
the  sealed  packet  under  particular  circumstances. 
We  scarcely  knew  whether  to  believe  that  you  had 
really  done  so,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  threat  oa 
your  part, — a  menace  which  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  bad  elicited  from  your 
lips.  At  all  events  we  resolved  to  be  upon  the 
safer  side;  and  Oh!  St.  Clair  was  implacable!  I 
repeat  it,  Eilen— I  repeat  it,  with  the  deepest 
a^ony    of  feeling — I   repeat   it    with   the  wildest 
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mental  anguish  that  ever  yet  was  known, — we  took 
counsel  together  to  accomplish  your  destruction  ! 
Need  I  tell  you  that  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  yacht  at  Eamsgate  followed  from  that  decision 
Bo  atrocious,  so  hideous,  so  horrible  ?  And  I 
joined  St.  Clair  at  that  town— I  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  proceedings  with  a  terrible  interest — 
and  when  I  saw  how  determined  he  was,  I  could 
not  help  loving  him  again.  Oh  !  this  is  a  horrible 
confession— is  it  not  ?  But  1  must  render  it  com- 
pleto— and  I  must  therefore  reiterate  my  words, 
and  say  that  I  almost  loved  him  again  for  the 
mental  firmness  which  he  exhibited  !  And  then 
he  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  forget  our  past 
animosity';  and  he  represented  that  the  terrible 
identity  of  interests  which  bound  us  together 
should  constitute  a  tie  of  tenderness  once  again. 
And  in  the  turmoil  of  my  evil  feelings — in  the 
wild  morbid  state  of  my  passions,  I  again  fell !  I 
once  more  became  his  paramour  !" 

I  could  not  conceal  a  manifestation  of  disgust 
and  loathing  at  this  part  of  the  wretched  woman's 
narrative  :  she  saw  what  agitated  me — and  she 
exclaimed  in  bitter  accents,  "Oh!  you  know  not 
how  easy  it  is  to  sin  again  when  once  the  footsteps 
have  erred  into  the  pathways  of  guilt !" 

"  Hasten,"  I  said,  "  to  make  an  end  of  your  nar- 
rative !  Let  me  assist  you.  It  is  needless  to  say 
more  of  the  transactions  in  reference  to  the  yacht 
at  Eamsgate,  than  that  heaven  saved  ma  from 
your  machinations  ;  and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  faithful  girl  and  of  the  excellent 
young  man  who  will  shortly  conduct  her  to  the 
altar,  I  was  delivered  from  the  terrible  fate  you 
had  reserved  for  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  then,  Beda,"  she  said,  "  you  are  soon  to 
become  a  wife  ?  And  may  heaven  grant  that 
your's  will  prove  a  career  of  happiness  as  complete 
as  mine  has  been  one  of  wretchedness !" 

Beda  made  no  answer,  but  averted  her  coun- 
tenance towards  the  casement — through  which  the 
sunlit  atmosphere  was  streaming  into  the  room^ 
fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  on  the  par- 
terres below.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  there 
was  something  in  her  which  seemed  to  recoil  from 
the  idea  that  a  prayer  breathed  by  such  lips  could 
prove  of  any  avail  unto  her. 

"  I  have  now  little  more  to  add,"  resumed  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine,  whose  voice  was  becoming  more 
and  more  feeble,  and  who  exhibited  symptoms  of 
exhaustion.  "  Yet  inasmuch  as  there  is  another 
criminal  phase  in-  my  fearful  career  to  confess,  I 
hasten  to  state  that  the  failure  of  the  satanic  ma- 
chinations in  reference  to  the  yacht  served  not  as 
a  warning  to  convince  St.  Clair  and  myself  that 
you  were  protected  by  heaven,  but  merely  led  us 
to  resolve  at  another  discussion  that  different  and 
more  insidious  means  must  be  adopted  to  accom- 
plish your  destruction.  And  therefore  we  again 
had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  the  old  woman  Dame 
Betty ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  you, 
Beda,  as  the  instrument  of  the  diabolic  conspiracy 
— 1  mean  with  respect  to  the  poisoned  lozenges. 
We  knew  not  then  that  you,  Beda,  had  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  instrumental  in  frustrating 
the  scheme  of  the  yacht  ;  and  the  old  crone 
thought  that  from  your  gipsy  sympathies  we  might 
rely  on  you." 

"  And  she  was  deceived — miserably  deceived  !" 
ejaculated  Beda,  with  emphasis.     "Ah  !  I  have 


this  day  learnt  many  tnings  which  I  did  not  know 
before  ;  and  I  tell  you,  Lady  Lilla  Essendine,  that 
my  dear  mistress  must  have  been  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  forbearance  and  mercy  to  have 
suffered  you  and  the  villain  St.  Clair  to  remain 
unscathed  in  the  world  after  all  the  horrible  en- 
deavours you  made  against  her  peace  and  against 
her  life  I" 

"I  feel  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  Beda,"  re. 
sponded  the  dying  woman;  "and  it  is  because  the 
forgiveness  of  angels 'imparts  such  peace  to  the 
soul  of  the  perishing  one,  that  I  have  sent  to  im- 
plore the  pardon  of  your  mistress  now.  Yet  stay ! 
have  I  aught  more  to  relate  ?" — and  here  Lady 
Lilla,  slowly  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
seemed  to  be  striving  to  gather  her  recollections. 
"Ah  !  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  tell 
you  how  after  having  renewed  my  criminal  con- 
nexion with  St.  Clair,  some  causa  of  dispute  arose 
— we  broke  out  into  upbraidings  and  recriminations 
— and  we  separated.  Then  I  suddenly  learnt  that 
he  had  married  Zarah ;  and  I  longed  to  meet  him 
that  I  might  overwhelm  him  with  a  crushing 
sense  of  ridicule.  For  though  the  world  at  large 
believed  he  had  married  her  through  love,  yet  I 
felt  assured  that  there  must  be  some  deeper  read- 
ing of  the  mystery;  and  I  attributed  the  union 
to  a  hold  which  Zarah  must  have  obtained  over 
him  by  the  knowledge  of  those  fearful  secrets 
which  she  might  possibly  have  gleaned  from  the 
lips  of  her  grandmother.  And  one  day  I  was 
riding  in  the  Park " 

"  1  remember  the  incident,"  I  said,  "  to  which 
you  are  about  to  refer,  I  also  was  iti  the  Park  on 
the  occasioa.  If  I  recollect  right,  I  was  walking 
with  my  friend  the  Countess  of  Carboni.  St.  Clair 
and  Zarah  were  also  on  foot;  and  you  dashed  by 
on  horseback,  in  company  with  several  ladies  and 
gentlemea,  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  was  the 
wretch  Colonel  Bellow,  who  perished  some  little 
time  ago  by  his  own  hand,  after  having  murdered 
a  young  female.  And  on  that  occasioa  to  which 
I  allude,  you  levelled  some  mocking  words  at  St. 
Clair " 

"Yes — I  did  so,"  answered  Lady  Lilla.  "But 
little  did  I  then  foresee  what  a  terrible  tragedy 
was  to  ensue,  and  how  the  unfortunate  Zirah  was 
to  perish  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin :  nor  yet 
did  I  foresee  that  my  connexion  with  St.  Clair 
was  to  be  renewed.     Yet  so  it  was " 

"  I  saw  you  together  in  a  box  at  the  theatre/' 
I  said,  "  within  a  very  few  months  after  the 
terrible  death  of  his  wife.  I  certainly  was  sur- 
prised :  I  thought  that  such  deadly  hatred  as  you 
bad  experienced  for  each  other— or  at  least  as  you 
had  cherished  towards  him -" 

"  Oh !  but  the  state  of  my  mind,  Ellen,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Lilla,  "  was  such, that  I  gladly  sought 
the  companionship  of  the  only  man  with  whom  I 
could  converse  upon  the  dread  topics,  and  from 
whose  lips  I  could  elicit  the  assurance  that  there 
was  no  longer  anything  more  to  fear  from  you,  for 
that  if  you  had  purposed  to  do  us  a  mischief  you 
would  not  have  so  long  remaiued  tranquil !  Well 
then,  we  came  together  again — and  again  the  ter- 
rible identity  of  our  interests  made  us  cling  for  a 
while  to  each  other,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
hatred  or  misunderstanding.  And  thus  you  saw 
that  when  calamities  and  perils  suddenly  gathered 
in  quickly  around  him,  threatening  to   crush  and 


OTerwLelm  him  completely— wben  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  Newgate,  and  everything  seemed  to  de- 
pend upon  keeping  Dame  Betty  away  from  the 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  preventing  you  likewise 
from  proceeding  thither  if  such  were  your  inten- 
tion— you  saw,  I  say,  how  ready  I  was  to  act  and 
bow  zealously  I  bestirred  myself  on  his  belfelf. 
And  I  succeeded.  You  know  the  result.  We  went 
abroad  together :  but  after  awhile  new  causes  of 
dispute  arose.  Then  came  fresh  accusations  and 
recriminations  —  rage  inflamed  us  —  a  horrible 
scene  took  place — and  it  appeared  aa  if  heaven's 
Tengeance  were  destined  to  strike  us  both  at  the 
same  time !  Por  on  that  occasion  I  broke  a  blood- 
vessel and  nearly  lost  my  life " 

No.  103.— Elles  Peecy. 


"  And  St.  Clair  ?"  I  inquired :  "  for  methinks 
you  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  heaven's  vengeanco 
struck  you  both  ?" 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Lady  Lilla  :  "it  struck  us 
both  !  For  while  I  was  thrown  upon  the  sick 
bed  whence  I  could  scarcely  hope  ever  to  riso 
again,  St.  Clair  was  seized  with  a  sudden  aberra- 
tion of  the  intellect," 

"  What  ?"  I  ejaculated  :  "  he  went  mad  ?" 

"For  some  days  he  ws  raving,"  answered  Lady 
Lilla, — "  raving  beneath  the  same  roof  whore  it 
was  thought  that  I  lay  dying !  Often-times  when 
the  doors  of  the  chambers  happened  to  be  open, 
the  horrible  things  to  which  he  gave  frenaied  ut- 
terance reached  my  ears ;  and  I  shuddered  and 
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writhed — for  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  both  enact- 
ing the  crimes  of  our  past  years  over  again,  so 
vividlj  did  ho  conjure  them  up  in  bis  wild  de- 
lirium !  Sut  fortunately  be  raved  only  in  the 
iBaglish  tongue ;  whereas  the  keeper  and  the 
nurse,  and  all  the  other  servants  whom  be  bad 
about  him,  were  French  people  utterly  ignorant  of 
our  language." 

lady  Lilia  Essendine  paused,  and  again  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  brow.  Then  she  went  on  to  say 
"  My  narrative  is  nearly  ended,  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  I  should  be  compelled  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  termination — for  I  feel  that  I  am  sinking !" 

"  Hasten  then — kasten !"  I  said  :  "  conclude 
your  explanations  at  once  ;  so  that  we  may  pray 
with  you,  and  pray/ar  you !" 

"  A  few  more  words,  and  I  sball  have  finished," 
eaid  Lilla— and  she  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was  evi- 
dently becoming  more  and  more  feeble.  "  Where 
did  I  break  off  ?  Ah,  I  remember !  I  was  telling 
you  how  St.  Clair  went  mad  and  how  he  raved  I 
But  after  a  short  time  he  ceased  to  be  violent — be 
grew  more  calm  and  more  collected,  though  bis 
intellects  did  not  entirely  recover  their  equilibrium. 
He  came  and  sat  by  my  bedside,  and  talked  to  me 
in  a  strain  which  filled  me  with  such  horror  that 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  go  mad  likewise. 
His  mind  wandered  over  the  past ;  and  it  was 
with  a  hideous  coolness  that  he  described  incidents 
and  recapitulated  events  of  the  most  frightful 
character.  And  then  he  said  that  he  should  never 
rest  until  he  bad  possessed  himself  of  another 
white  rose,  for  that  the  one  he  had  purchased  from 
Dame  Betty  was  taken  from  him  at  the  time  he 
was  accused  of  being  accessory  to  his  wife's  death. 
The  idea  of  that  white  rose  seemed  to  haunt  him 
I  implored  and  entreated  that  he  would  turn  his 
thoughts  to  other  subjects  ;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  endeavoured  to  divert  a  rapid  flowing  river 
from  its  course  or  to  arrest  the  tide  of  the  ocean 
itself  !  St.  Clair's  morbid  mind  settled  itself  more 
and  more  completely  on  the  one  topic :  he  was  com- 
pletely monomaniac  with  that  idea.  On  other  sub- 
jects he  could  speak  rationally  enough  if  be  thought 
fit;  but  when  once  his  lips  pronounced  those  fatal 
words,  •  The  White  JRo'se,'  it  was  the  maddest 
tirade  that  thereafter  went  flowing  from  his 
tongue.  He  said  that  he  must  go  into  Italy  and 
discover  some  person  who  could  manufacture  for 
him  the  poisoned  artificial  flower,  just  as  Dame 
Betty  might  have  done  if  she  bad  not  turned 
against  him  and  if  he  knew  where  to  find  her.  At 
length,  to  my  infinite  relief,  be  disappeared  :  he 
departed  abruptly  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling, I  returned  to  England.  But  that  illness  was 
destined  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  malady  which 
should  prove  fatal;  and  excitement  of  mind  has 
doubtless  helped  to  hurry  forward  the  catas- 
trophe !" 

"  Have  you  not  since  heard  of  St.  Clair  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes— once,"  answered  Lady  Lilla.  "  A  letter 
reached  me  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  here.  You  can 
read  it." 

She  thrust  her  hand  under  the  pillow,  and  drew 
forth  a  letter  which  she  presented  to  me.  I  hesi- 
tated to  touch  it :  but  she  said,  "  Eead  it,  Ellen — 
do  not  refuse  to  read  it.  It  will  show  you  how 
the  once  powerful  mind   of  Edwin   St.   Clair  has 


I  become  enfeebled,  and  how  that  brilliant  intellect 
I  which  so  recently  commanded  the  admiration  of 
'  the  British    Senate,  has  shrivelled  and  dwindled 

down  into  a  wretched  monomania  !" 

I  accordingly  took  the  letter ;  and  as  I  retained 

possession  of  it,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  it  verbatim 

before  my  readers. 


CHAPTER     CXXXIV. 

TKS  WHITK  BOSS. 

Thb  letter  which  St.  Clair  had  written  to  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine,  ran  as  follows  :■— 

"  Eome,  July  lOth,  1843, 
"  I  take  it  for  granted,  my  dear  Lilla,  that  you 
have  quite  recovered  your  health— that  you  have 
left  the  Continent  which  you  always  hated— and 
that  you  are  re-established  in  the  seclusion  of  your 
own  delightful  villa,  which  you  always  loved.  I 
therefore  purpose  to  address  this  letter  to  you  at 
St,  John's  Wood  ;  but  whether  you  will  be  pleased 
or  not  to  behold  my  handwriting  again,  I  of  course 
am  unable  to  tell.  I  do  not  exactly  remember 
how  we  parted ;  but  I  recollect  full  well  you  en- 
joined  me  to  be  sure  and  provide  myself  with  a 
white  rose  before  I  ever  ventured  to  show  my  face 
again  in  your  presence.  You  appointed  me  your 
knight-errant  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  obtain 
a  certain  talisman  without  which  I  must  seek  you 
no  more.  Ah !  ha !  what  a  talisman  !  Kot  of 
love — nor  of  happiness— nor  of  riches:  but  the 
talisman  of  death!  It  was  a  strange  mission  that 
you  thus  confided  to  me  :  but  I  accepted  it — and 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  I  am  now  writing,  I 
expect  the  visit  of  a  person  who  will,  I  think,  be  en- 
abled to  procure  me  the  desired  object.  Atall  events, 
my  dear  Lilla,  you  may  rest  assurred  that  I  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  and  spare  no  expense  in 
following  up  my  present  purpose.  I  am  devoted 
to  it.  I  think  of  it  by  day— I  dream  of  it  by 
night.  It  is  my  only  idea.  As  I  walk  through 
the  streets,  I  often  wonder  what  other  persons 
are  thinking  of,  until  at  length  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thei/  likewise  must  be  in  pursuit  of  the 
White  Eose.  Ah,  ha !  if  so,  they  are  in  pursuit  of 
death !  By  the  bye,  I  found  myself  laughing 
heartily  when  I  awoke  this  morning.  I  had  been 
dreaming  that  I  saw  thousands  and  thousands  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  struggling  up 
a  difficult  and  rugged  height,  to  pluck  the  flowers 
which  grew  on  its  almost  escarped  side.  The 
higher  they  got  the  more  numerous  and  the  more 
beautiful  were  the  flowers.  But  ever  and  anon  I 
beheld  a  climber  let  go  his  hold  and  tumble  back- 
ward into  the  vortex  beneath,  I  could  not  im* 
mediately  perceive  what  was  the  cause  of  this :  but 
presently,  after  I  had  beheld  at  least  a  hundred 
fall,  I  discovered  that  each  victim  had  plucked  a 
wlute  rose  amidst  the  general  scramble  for  the 
fliroers  which  grew  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
And  so,  as  I  awoke  from  this  dream,  I  laughed 
heartily  and  merrily ;  for  Death  was  evidently  busy 
amongst  that  crowd  of  climbers — and  the  weapons 
he  made  use  of  were  white  roses  ! 

"  To  turn  to  another  topic,  my  dear  Lilla,  I 
must  inform  you  that  I  have  totally  given  up  all 
society.     I  will  have  neither  friends  nor  acquaint- 
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ances:  I  will  have  no  visitors  of  any  sort.  I  have 
turned  away  my  rrcnch  valet  for  admittiDc^  a 
person  I  did  not  wish  to  see  ;"and  I  am  now  going 
to  ring  the  bell  and  discharge  the  German  valet, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  do  precisely  the  same. 

"  I  have  done  it :  the  fellow  is  gone.  I  have 
paid  bim  bis  wages  and  sent  him  about  bis  busi- 
ness. I  will  have  no  servants  for  the  future.  If 
they  are  unfaithful,  they  involve  you  in  a  thousand 
dangers :  but  if  they  are  faithful  they  bore  one  to 
death  with  their  zeal  and  their  oiHciousness.  I  do 
not  want  their  attentions:  the  servants  of  the 
liotel  are  suiEcient.  But  as  I  was  telling  you, 
I.illo,  I  mean  to  give  up  all  society  utterly  and 
totally :  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
world;— and  I  think  it  very  likely  the  world  does 
not  want  to  bavo  anything  more  to  do  with  me. 
So  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us.  I  have  done 
with  everybody  except  yourself,  my  dear  Lilla ;  for 
you  have  given  me  a  mission — and  when  I  accom- 
plish it,  I  shall  return  to  you.  Yes — you  have 
my  pledge  to  this  effect.  The  moment  I  shall 
succeed  in  procuring  the  White  Eose,  I  will  cume 
to  you.  But  never  until  I  shall  have  achieved 
such  success,  need  you  expect  to  behold  me.  And 
if  I  find  it  not  in  Rome,  I  will  go  elsewhere :  I 
will  seek,  if  necessary,  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  my 
pursuit  of  the  desired  object.  Like  Sadak  in  the 
Eastern  tale,  when  in  quest  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion,  I  will  plunge  headlong  into  the  vortex  of 
hideous  perils — I  will  dare  all  possible  dangers— I 
will  not  retreat ;  for  if  baffled  in  the  end,  it  shall 
be  through  no  cowardice  on  my  part.  By  the  bye, 
do  you  remember  the  story  of  Sadak?  It  is  in  the 
Tales  of  the  Genii.  How  splendid  is  the  catas- 
trophe !  The  Sultan  sends  Sadak  to  fetch  the 
Waters  of  Oblivion  :  they  are  procured  ; — end  they 
prove  to  be  the  Lethean  draught  of  death  itself  ! 
The  Sultan  drinks  and  dies.  Would  it  not  be 
strange  if  something  of  the  same  sort  should  hap- 
pen in  reference  to  the  White  Eose !  Oh,  fancy 
that  if  when  I  brought  it  to  you,  and  like  a 
chivalrous  knight  placed  it  at  your  feet,  you 
snatched  it  up,  smelt  it,  fell  back  and  died !  I  can 
scarcely  avoid  laughing  at  the  idea.  But  I  must 
now  make  an  end  of  my  letter ;  for  I  hear  foot- 
steps ascending  the  stairs,  and  perhaps  it  is  my 
Italian  friend  coming  to  tell  me  that  my  wish  shall 
be  gratified  and  that  the  White  Eose  is  already 
within  my  grasp. 

"Edwin  St.  Ciaib." 

When  I  read  this  letter,  I  passed  it  to  Beda ; 
and  as  she  began  to  peruse  it,  Lady  Lilla  said  to 
me  in  a  faint  voice,  "What  think  you,  Ellen? 
If  that  man  bad  never  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  it 
would  be  terrible  to  contemplate  the  ruin  of  the 
once  splendid  intellect :  but  inasmuch  as  he  has 
been  deeply  criminal— indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
of  offenders— his  present  condition  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  most  righteous  retribution." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  reflected 
on  the  remark  which  Lady  Lilla  had  made,  and 
the  justice  of  which  I  could  not  possibly  do  other- 
wise than  admit.  Beda  read  the  letter;  and  then 
folding  it  up,  sbe  laid  ic  upon  the  table,  at  the 
same  time  bending  her  looks  upon  me  with  a  sig- 
niCcaucy  that  was  as  much  as  to  imply,  "  He  is 
most  deservedly  punished !" 

"  And  now,  Ellen,"  said  Lady  Lilln,  in  a  gentle 


tone,  "  will  you  give  me  your  pardon — freely  and 
unreservedly  ?  will  you  smooth  the  pillow  of  her 
who  is  perishing  before  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Lilla,"  I  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  forgive  you ! 
— from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  forgive 
you !  That  this  pardon  is  complete  I  call  heaven 
to  witness!" 

"  Oh,  thank !  thank  you !"  murmured  the  dying 
woman,  with  an  effusion  that  was  unmistakably 
sincere.     "  Give  me  your  hand." 

Ifot  for  a  moment  did  I  hesitate;  but  I  yielded 
to  her  request, 

"  Oh !  again  and  again  I  thank  you,"  she  mur« 
mured,  pressing  my  hand  to  her  lips;  "and  that 
solemn  assurance  of  your  forgiveness  has  afforded 
relief  to  my  mind.     Yes — I  feel  easier !" 

"  And  now  therefore  let  us  pray  together,"  I 
said ;  "  for  I  think,  Lilia — I  think  that  you  hava 
not  long  to  live  \" 

"  No — I  have  not  long  to  live,"  she  said  mourn- 
fully, but  without  bitterness.  "  I  feel  that  my 
strength  is  declining  fast.  I  have  a  sense  of  sink- 
ing—nature is  dissolving !  Pray,  Ellen — pray  !  I 
will  follow  your  prayer  I" 

I  made  a  sign  for  Beda  to  approach  the  couch ; 
and  wo  were  both  on  the  point  of  kneeling,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  and  startling  sound  of  footsteps 
rushing  up  the  stairs  —  the  voice  of  the  house- 
keeper was  heard  crying  out  something — but  heed- 
less of  the  remonstrance  (for  such  it  was)  the 
individual  came  dashing  on  —  the  door  of  the 
chamber  was  burst  open— and  Edwin  St.  Clair 
appeared  upon  the  threshold.  Lady  Lilla  Essen- 
dine,  who  was  lying  upon  the  pillow  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  were  about  to  pray  with  her,  rose 
up  to  a  sitting  posture— and  a  cry  of  terror  burst 
from  her  lips. 

"  The  rose !  the  rose !"  exclaimed  St.  Clair.  "  I 
have  succeeded !     Behold  it !" 

"  No,  no !"  shrieked  Lady  Lilla :  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  sank  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Unhappy  man !"  I  said,  ina  severe  tone  :  but 
I  confess  that  I  was  more  or  less  affrighted  by  his 
appearance — for  his  looks  were  wild,  his  toilet  was 
negligent  and  disordered,  as  if  he  had  just  coma 
off  a  long  journey — and  he  carried  in  his  hand  aa 
artificial  white  flower :  "  unhappy  man !  do  you 
not  see  that  she  is  dying  ?" 

"  Come  away,  sir !  f<jr  heaven's  sake  oomo 
away  !"  cried  the  housekeeper,  now  appearing  upon 
the  landing  just  behind  St.  Clair,  whose  arm  she 
caught  hold  of. 

"  Begone,  foolish  woman !"  he  said :  "  there  is 
fatality  in  my  presence!  I  am  armed  with  all  the 
powers  of  doom !  Death  has  appointed  me  his 
agent  in  this  world  !" 

The  housekeeper  recoiled  in  terror;  and  St. 
Clair,  closing  the  door  with  violence  against  her, 
locked  it  and  drew  forth  the  key,  whicti  he  con. 
signed  to  his  pocket.  This  he  did  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  still  retained  the  white  rose,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  was  poisoned. 

All  that  bad  just  taken  place,  occurred  so  rapidly 
that  there  was  no  time  for  either  myself  or  Beda 
to  interfere  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  locking 
the  door  and  making  us  prisoners  along  with  him- 
self. I  have  already  said  that  his  looks  were  wild  : 
there  was  indeed  a  veritable  frenzy  in  them — a 
maniac  excitement;  and  I  was  smitten  with  a 
horrible  idea  that  fatal  consequences  might  ensue 
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from  the  possession  of  so  deadly  a  weapon  as  that 
white  rose  in  the  hands  of  a  madman. 

"  I  know  you,  Miss  Percy !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
know  you  too,  girl !"  he  added,  flinging  a  fierce 
look  rapidly  upon  Bada:  "but  I  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  either  of  you.  I  have  re- 
nounced  the  world,  aa  the  world  has  renounced  me  !" 

"  Edwin,  have  pity  upon  me !"  moaned  Lady 
liilla:  " have  mercy  upon  me,  I  conjure  you! — I 
am  dying !" 

"  Dying  ?"  be  ejaculated.  "  Why,  so  that 
woman  told  me  on  the  stairs :  but  I  thought  she 
spoke  falsely,  to  prevent  me  from  coming  to  sea 
you." 

"  It  is  too  true !"  I  said,  now  venturing  to  in- 
terpose  again ;  "  and  if  you  ever  entertained  one 
spark  of  feeling  for  that  poor  penitent  crea- 
ture " 

"What,  Lilla  do  you  mean?  Lilla  ?"  demanded 
St.  Clair,  flinging  his  regards  upon  mo  with  a  ma- 
niac wildness  and  uncertainty.  "Why,  I  have 
loved  and  have  hated  her ! — then  I  have  loved 
her  again !  But  stop !  let  me  reflect !"— and  he 
placed  one  hand  to  his  brow,  while  the  other  still 
grasped  the  flower. 

At  that  very  instant  something  on  the  part  of 
Beda  struck  me.  She  was  now  standing  by  my 
side.  I  happened  to  glance  towards  her,  and  she 
was  evidently  about  to  spring  at  St.  Clair.  I 
comprehended  her  purpose  in  an  instant :  it  was 
to  snatch  the  poisoned  flower  from  his  grasp.  A 
horrifying  sensation  seized  upon  me :  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  moment  she  made  such  an  attempt 
would  be  her  last,  for  that  the  maniac  St.  Clair 
would  strike  her  down  with  that  weapon  which 
dealt  destruction  swift  as  the  lightning-shaft 
itself!  I  clutched  her  by  the  arm;  and  I  saw 
by  her  look  that  her  purpose  was  instantaneously 
overruled  by  that  action  on  my  part. 

Lady  Lilla  Essendina  again  raised  herself  up 
in  the  couch — but  it  was  with  a  visible  feeble- 
ness and  an  evident  painfulness.  She  looked  at 
St.  Clair :  at  first  her  eyes  were  dim  and  glazing 
—but  gradually  they  grew  brighter — they  became 
illuminaied  with  their  wonted  lustre — and  they 
even  seemed  to  flash  vividly  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  Wretch !  you  will  not  even  allow  me  to  die  in 
peace !  My  mournful  entreaty  has  proved  in- 
effectual !  But  now  I  command  you  to  depart ! 
Avaunt!  thou  art  Satan*  himself !  your  presence 
makes  my  death-bed  terrible  I  Answer  me  one 
word,  St.  Clair  ?  Have  you  a  single  particle  of 
sense  and  reason  left  ?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  he  ejaculated.  "I  am  not  mad, 
though  you  may  think  I  am — and  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  thought  the  same  of  myself. 
But  no,  no!  I  am  not  mad!  What  would  you 
Bay  to  me,  Lilla  ?" 

"That  if  you  were  wise  you  would  leave  this 
house  without  an  instant's  delay — you  would  flee 
from  England !  I  have  confessed  everything — 
our  mutual  crimes  are  known " 

"Ah!" — and  then  a  sudden  light  appeared  to 
flash  in  unto  the  mind  of  St.  Clair.  "  You  have 
confessed  ?  Then  to  whom  have  you  confessed  ? 
Why,  to  those  whom  I  find  here !" 

"No,  no,  Edwin!"  screamed  forth  Lady  Lilla: 
"  to  the  priest !  to  the  priest !" 

"  The  priest  would  reveal  naught  !"cried  St.  Clair. 
*'  There  would  be  nothing  to  fear  at  his  bands !  But 


the  danger  that  menaces  me  is  here  !" — and  his 
maniac  regards  flamed  upon  Beda  and  myself. 

"Ko!  no!"  shrieked  Lady  Lilla:  "harm  them 
not !  harm  them  not !" 

"They  shall  perish!"  vociferated  St.  Clair: 
"  they  shall  perish !  Ah  ! — and  at  last,  EUea 
Percy,  I  am  the  conqueror !" 

He  sprang  forward  as  he  thus  spoke,  with  the 
white  rose  in  his  hand.  Quick  as  lightning  the 
faithful  and  intrepid  Beda  threw  herself  in  front 
of  me,  crying,  "Leap  from  the  window.  Miss! 
leap  from  the  window !" 

A  scream  rang  wildly  from  my  lips  as  the  con- 
viction struck  me  that  Beda's  death  was  inevi- 
table; for  the  wretched  maniac  was  on  the  very 
point  of  thrusting  the  rose  towards  her  face, 
despite  the  efi'orts  she  made  to  clutch  at  it.  But 
at  that  very  instant  another  cry  rang  through  the 
room ;  and  it  was  also  with  lightning  speed  that 
the  dying  Lilla  sprang  from  her  bed.  Every  re- 
maining energy  was  suddenly  concentrated  in  that 
efi'ort !  She  threw  herself  upon  St.  Clair — she 
tore  the  rose  from  his  hand — and  she  tossed  it  out 
of  the  window,  close  by  which  she  at  the  moment 
fell  down  before  either  Beda  or  myself  could  save 
her. 

A  cry,  resembling  the  savage  yell  of  a  wild 
beast,  burst  from  the  lips  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  as 
he  found  himself  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
baffled.  I  and  Beda  hastened  to  raise  up  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine:  but  her  head  drooped  over  my 
arm,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed.  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  her  heart :  she  was  dead.  The  look  which  I 
flung  upon  Beda  conveyed  the  fact ;  and  Beda 
said  in  an  impressive  voice,  "  In  the  moment  of 
death  she  atoned  for  much  that  was  evil  in  her 
past  existence !" 

"  Yes— she  saved  your  life,  Beda,  and  perhaps 
mine  also  !"  I  answered.  "  May  God  have  mercy 
upon  her  soul"' 

"Amen !"  murmured  Beda:  and  we  at  the  same 
time  placed  the  corpse  upon  the  bed. 

"  Wretched  man !"  I  said,  turning  towards 
Edwin  St.  Clair,  "  there  lies  your  victim !  'Twas 
you  that  led  her  from  the  path  of  virtue ! — you 
who  plunged  her  so  deeply  into  crime  I  _  Yott 
made  her  life  wretched  and  criminal ;  and  you 
would  not  suffer  her  death  to  take  place  in  peacej 
You  have  been  her  evil  genius  from  the  first  unto 
the  last!  But  the  moment  of  retribution  is  at 
hand.  Murderer  of  your  own  uncle !  you  shall 
not  escape  the  doom  which  justice  has  in  store  for 
you!" 

"  What !  would  you  dare  seek  to  detain  me  ?" 
be  cried,  his  eyes  again  flaming  with  rage  upon 
me. 

"  Yes,  I !  And,  Oh !  for  such  a  purpose  I  feel 
that  I  shall  be  strong !  Beda,  shout  from  the 
window  for  help !" 

"  By  heaven,  there  will  be  more  of  death's  work 
here !"  cried  the  half-frenzied  St.  Clair :  and  he 
rushed  towards  me. 

I  had  caught  up  a  chair  as  a  weapon  of  defence : 
he  tore  it  from  me  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  were 
a  mere  child — and  he  hurled  it  across  the  room. 
Beda  in  the  meanwhile  had  cried  out  for  help;  and 
now  she  sprang  from  the  neighbourhood  ot  the 
window  as  if  she  were  a  young  tigress  :  she  darted 
at  St.  Clair  just  at  the  very  instant  that  he  was 
about  to  seize  me  with  his  infuriate  grasp.    Her 
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bands  were  fixed  upon  his  throat ;  and  half- 
strangled,  down  he  fell.  Something  dropped  from 
about  his  clothes:  it  vras  the  key  of  the  door. 
Persons  were  already  knocking  there,  and  were 
even  trying  to  force  it.  Snatching  up  the  key,  I 
flew  to  unlock  the  door;  for  St.  Clair  seemed  to  be 
utterly  powerless  in  the  firm  grasp  which  Beda's 
delicate  but  vice-like  bands  had  fixed  upon  bis 
throat.  All  in  a  moment  the  scene  changed.  As  the 
key  was  turning  in  the  lock,  Beda  was  burled  off 
St.  Clair ;  and  with  a  savage  yell  of  triumph  be 
sprang  to  the  window.  It  was  already  open,  be  it 
remembered ;  and  without  a  single  instant's  hesita> 
tioa  he  leapt  through  it^  disappearing  from  our 
view. 

Alas !  all  this  dreadful  scene  had  taken  place  in 
the  chamber  of  death ;  and  there  was  something 
horrible — something  appalling  in  the  idea  that  so 
much  desecration  had  fallen  upon  an  occasion 
which  ought  properly  to  have  been  deeply  solemn. 
And  now,  as  the  housekeeper  and  two  other  female 
servants  rushed  into  the  room  the  moment  the 
door  was  opened,  they  beheld  thc^ir  mistress 
stretched  a  corpse  upon  the  bed— and  they  stopped 
short  aghast. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  penetrating  their  thoughts ;  "  her 
spirit  has  fled  for  ever — and  it  has  been  a  hideous 
and  revolting  scene.     That  villain  St.  Clair " 

"  What  has  become  of  him  ?  where  is  he  ?" 
demanded  the  housekeeper. 

Beda,  who  had  sprung  towards  the  window  the 
moment  St.  Clair  leapt  thence,  now  turned  towards 
the  spot  where  I  stood  addressing  the  servants; 
and  she  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  guilty  St.  Ciair  is  already  in  that  world  to 
which  his  victim" — and  she  pointed  towards  the 
dead  Lilla — "had  preceded  him  by  but  a  few 
minutes !" 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  Beneath  the  window, 
upon  a  parterre  of  flowers  lay  the  corpse  of  St. 
Clair.  IJnmaimed  and  unmangled  was  bis  body : 
be  could  not  have  harmed  himself  to  the  slightest 
degree  by  his  descent  from  the  window.  It  was 
not  thus  that  he  had  died  :  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  spot  of  blood  nor  a  scratch  upon  his  skin ! 
Keither  was  the  mode  of  his  death  at  all  myste- 
rious; for  the  stiffened  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
retained  their  grasp  upon  the  White  Eose,  which 
Lady  Lilla  had  tossed  from  the  window,  and  which 
had  no  doubt  caught  St.  Clair's  eye  at  once  as  he 
alighted  on  that  bed  of  flowers  which  likewise 
served  as  his  bed  of  death ! 

Thus  as  a  suicide  perished  St.  Clair.  He  died 
at  last  by  his  own  hand ;  and  the  career  of  turpi- 
tude which  had  taken  murder  as  its  starting-post, 
had  finished  in  self-destruction !  It  was  a  day 
memorable  in  my  history, — a  day  on  which  two 
persons  whose  proceedings  had  at  various  times 
so  gravely  affected  my  own  interests,  had  perished ! 
But  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  bad  given  up  the  ghost 
in  the  very  act  of  performing  a  good  deed ;  while 
St.  Clair  had  died  impenitent,  with  no  atonement 
made,  and  with  all  the  tremendous  weight  of  guilt 
upon  bis  bead.  "Seed  I  say  how  deeply  sensible 
I  was  of  that  new  proof  which  Beda  gave  of  her 
devotedness  towards  me,  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  horrible  scenes  in  that  death-chamber  she  had 
flung  herself  forward  to  meet  the  blow  which  was 
intended  for  myself  ? 

When  the  excitement  attending  the  discovery  of 


the  suicide  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  had  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  sub.'iided  within  the  walls  of  the  deceased 
Lady  Lilla  Essendine's  habitation,  I  thought  there 
was  no  need  for  mo  to  remain  there  any  longer. 
I  had  already  given  Lady  Lilla's  housekeeper  a  full 
description  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  her  mistress  and  the  self-destruction  of 
•St.  Clair;  and  I  left  my  card  with  her  that  it 
t  might  bo  presented  to  the  officials  of  the  Coroner 
in  case  inquiry  should  there  be  made  in  reference 
to  the  latter  event.  Meanwhile,  a  communication 
had  been  sent  to  the  domestics  at  St.  Clair's 
house,  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  to  inform 
them  of  the  death  of  their  master  and  to  desire 
that  they  would  adopt  immediate  measures  for  the 
removal  of  the  corpse.  This  message  was  promptly 
attended  to  ;  and  some  of  St.  Clair's  servants  came 
up  at  once  from  the  house  to  take  charge  of  the 
remains  of  their  master.  I  bad  told  the  house- 
keeper that  she  must  be  particularly  cautious  in 
disposing  of  the  poisoned  rose :  her  first  impulse 
was  to  destroy  it  by  throwing  it  into  a  fire  :  but  I 
had  bidden  her  by  no  means  do  so,  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  be  preserved  to  un- 
dergo chemical  examination, — or  at  all  events  to 
await  the  orders  of  the  Coroner. 

The  body  of  St.  Clair  was  fetched  away  upon 
a  bier  a  few  minutes  before  I  took  my  departure ; 
and  I  now  thought  I  had  done  all  I  possibly  could 
in  the  case.  I  had  left  the  amplest  instructions  of 
every  description  with  the  housekeeper :  there  was 
not  a  single  point  on  which  such  advico  might  be 
required  that  I  had  not  fully  entered  upon.  Before 
I  ascended  into  my  carriage  I  returned  to  the 
death-chamber  and  flung  a  last  look  upon  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
serenely  :  her  features  were  beautiful  in  death  as 
they  had  been  in  life  :  the  lids  were  closed  over 
the  eyes— but  still  the  tracery  of  blue  veins  was 
lingeringly  defined,  yet  gradually  disappearing  to 
be  absorbed  in  death's  marble  monotony  of  white- 
ness. She  was  not  yet  laid  out ;  and  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  pale  amber  hair  seemed  to  form  a 
silken  pillow  whereon  rested  that  beautiful  head. 
But  Oh!  I  knew  that  it  was  the  form  of  a  murderess 
I  was  gazing  upon  ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  her  future  state,  and  wondered  whether  she  had 
sufficiently  made  her  peace  with  heaven  to  expe- 
rience that  pardon  in  the  world  whereunto  she  had 
gone,  which  I  had  so  heartily  accorded  her  in 
this! 

I  and  Beda  were  now  seated  in  the  carriage ; 
and  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  direct  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshaltoa 
at  the  West  End.  For  Henry,  be  it  recollected, 
had  established  his  quarters  there  :  my  father  had 
gone  to  see  him  before  I  had  received  the  summons 
to  Lady  Lilla's  death-bed  ;  and  I  was  now  naturally 
anxious  to  hasten  and  inform  them  all  in  that 
mansion  of  what  had  occurred.  I  did  not  recollect 
that  the  nearest  way  would  be  along  the  very 
avenue  in  which  the  house  of  the  self- destroyed 
St.  Clair  was  situated  :  I  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  painful  reflections  which  the  entire  scene 
had  left  behind  it,  to  have  any  thought  for  ex- 
traneous matters.  But  all  of  a  sudden  I  exclaimed, 
"  How  foolish  of  Joseph  !" — thus  alluding  to  the 
coachman  :  "  he  is  taking  the  very  route  which 
under  existing  circumstances  I  vould  tfttber 
avoid  1" 
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"To  be  sure!"  exclairned  Beda :  "this  is  the 
place  where  Mr.  St.  Clair's  bouse  is  situated! 
Shall  I  tell  Joseph  to  turn  back  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said  :  "  it  is  not  necessary.  Let  him 
proceed.     But  Ah  !  what  is  this  ?" 

The  ejaculation  was  wrung  from  my  lips  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  old  woman — clothed  in  ra^s,  bowed 
80  as  almost  to  be  bent  double,  and  leaning  upon 
a  crutch-stick — who  suddenly  came  forward  to 
the  carriage,  making  a  sign  for  the  coachman  to 
stop.  When  I  say  clothed  in  rags,  I  mean  that 
ehe  was  literally  in  tatters— a  wretched  tatterde- 
malion, presenting  a  spectacle  of  the  most  utter 
misery — to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  I  failed  to 
recognise  her  until  Beda  abruptly  ejaculated, 
"  Dame  Betty !" 

So  imperative  was  the  manner  in  which  she 
motioned  for  the  coachman  to  stop — so  full  of  sig- 
nificancy  was  her  look— that,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me,  he  felt  so  convinced  it  was  no  ordinary 
beggar  who  thus  acted  that  be  at  once  pulled  up 
his  horses. 

"  Miss  Percy,"  ejaculated  the  hag,  "  I  have  been 
to  your  house!— they  told  me  you  had  come  up  to 
the  Regent's  Park — I  dragged  myself  here!  Por 
heaven's  sake  assist  me !" 

With  the  recollection  of  all  I  had  heard  in  re- 
ference to  this  woman  still  strong  in  my  mind — 
with  all  the  vivid  impression  of  the  guilt  of  her 
own  infamous  career,  and  of  the  shocking  things 
which  had  thence  resulted — I  naturally  recoiled 
from  the  presence  of  the  wretch.  She  observed 
the  sense  of  loathing  with  which  I  was  seized  :  she 
saw  that  Beda  also  revolted  against  her  ;  and  she 
said,  "  Ah !  I  am  indeed  very  low  down  now  ! 
Misery  has  fastened  its  hold  upon  me — wretched- 
ness and  poverty!  I  am  almost  starving.  I  was 
robbed  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  you  sent 
me.  But  look  at  me !  My  appearance  tells  its 
tale!  Ah!"  she  added,  with  an  extreme  bitter- 
ness ;  "  is  not  this  aspect  of  mine  eloquent  enough 
in  proclaiming  to  what  I  am  reduced  ?" 

"  Wretched  woman,"  I  said,  "  I  thought  I  should 
never  encounter  you  again ;  and  heaven  knows  I 
hoped  it !  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  almost 
providential  that  you  should  have  found  yourself 
in  this  neighbourhood  at  such  a  crisis— to  learn 

■what  has  happened aye,  and  to  be  stricken  with 

remorse  if  you  could  be  sensible  of  such  a  senti- 
ment !" 

"And  what  has  happened  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
at  me  with  bewildered  curiosity. 

"  If  there  were  no  such  wretches  as  you  in  the 
world,"  I  said,  with  the  most  cutting  asperity, 
"Satan  would  not  have  the  means  of  placing  the 
requisite  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
tempts  to  crime !"  and  in  thus  speaking,  I  had  in 
mind  a  portion  of  what  the  unfortunate  and 
criminal  Lady  Lilla  Essendine  had  so  recently  been 
Baying  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Percy  ?  what  do  you 
mean  P"  asked  the  hag. 

"  I  mean,"  was  my  response,  "  that  two  persons 
who  for  some  years  past  have  been  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  you,  have  this  day  ex- 
perienced heaven's  dread  retribution  !" 

"Two  persons,"  she  cried.  "Whom  do  you 
mean  ?  whom  can  you  mean  ?  St.  Clair  ?"— and 
her  features  expressed  a  malignant   Tiudictiye*  j 


"Lady  Lilla  Essendine,"  I  rejoined,  "is  no 
more.     Sbe  has  breathed  her  last." 

"What!  sbe  is  dead?  Did  she  die  a  natural 
death  ?"  exclaimed  the  harridan. 

"Ah!  well  may  you  ask  the  question,"  I  said; 
"  well  may  you  doubt  that  those  who  have  dealt 
with  all  the  frightful  arts  to  which  ^/otir  skill  and 
experience  have  bseu  devoted,  can  have  gone 
quietly  and  peaceably  out  of  this  world !  Lady 
Lilla  Essendine  died  of  consumption.  The  inci« 
dents  attending  her  death  were  frightful ;  and  if  I 
remain  here  to  tell  you  all  this,  it  is  because " 

"  Because  you  would  strike  terror  into  my  soul," 
interjected  the  hag,  "  and  fill  me  with  horror  and 
remorse.  Well,  well,  it  is  bad  enough  to  suffer 
as  I  have  suffered  !    And  I  who  ought  to  be  rich  !" 

"Wretch!"  I  ejaculated;  "can  prosperity 
attend  upon  such  a  criminal  career  as  your's  ?" 

"Tell  me,  Miss  Percy— tell  me,"  she  said;  "you 
spoke  of  two  ?  Lady  Lilla  is  one  :  who  is  the 
other  that  has  gone  ?" 

"  Who  do  you  think  ought  to  have  been  smitten 
by  heaven's  righteous  judgment  at  the  same 
time?"  I  demanded:  "who  but  St.  Clair?" 

"  St.  Clair  ?"  she  cried  ;  and  a  fiendish  joy 
overspread  her  hideous  features.  "St.  Clair! 
Then  my  Zarah  may  yet  be  avenged  even  from 
the  grave  !     But  is  he  really  dead  ?" 

"  He  perished  as  a  suicide,"  I  answered 
solemnly ;  "  and  the  weapon  with  which  self- 
destruction  was  inflicted,  was  the  White  Eose  !" 

"  Ah  !"^ — and  Dame  Betty  seemed  to  be  struck 
by  the  coincidence. 

"Look!"  said  Beda,  pointing  to  a  bier  which 
was  that  moment  being  borne  past,  covered  with 
a  large  black  cloth,  and  by  the  side  of  which  two 
of  St.  Clair's  footmen  were  walking:  "look! 
There  are  the  remains  of  him  who  in  his  lifetiuia 
was  so  generous  a  patron  of  your  dark  criminal 
skill!" 

The  hag  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  spectacle ;  and 
I,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  pulled  the 
check-string  violently  ;  so  that  the  coachman,  com- 
prehending  the  signal,  lashed  his  horses,  and  the 
equipage  rolled  rapidly  away.  I  had  given  no 
pecuniary  relief  to  that  vile  woman :  I  did  not  in- 
tend  to  do  so :  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
shut  my  heart  against  the  picture  of  distress 
clothed  in  rags.  And  I  did  not  repent  that  I  had 
done  so ;  for  with  all  the  strong  impressions  of  the 
wretch's  deep  guilt  on  my  mind,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  I  could  entertain  any  charitable  feeling 
towards  her.  Indeed,  I  should  have  given  her 
into  custody  then  and  there,  only  that  I  had  the 
image  of  the  dead  Zarah  in  my  mind ;  and  more* 
over  I  had  made  use  of  Dame  Betty  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Kelvedon  after  I  had  received  so  many 
proofs  of  her  turpitude,  and  after  I  had  suspected 
her  of  that  complicity  in  Sir  George  Essendine's 
murder  which  had  this  day  been  confirmed. 

The  equipage  drove  to  Carshalton  House,  where 
I  found  my  father  and  my  cousin  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  Earl  and  Countess.  They  wondered 
why  I  was  so  late ;  but  when  I  began  to  explain 
all  the  tragic  incidents  which  had  occurred,  they 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest.  For  some  time 
wo  sat  conversing  upon  those  events  ;  and  then  I 
returned  home  to  make  a  change  in  my  toilet, 
for  I  was  engaged  to  dine  at  tho  hospitable  maa- 
eion  which  I  had  just  left. 
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But  on  reaching  Great  Ormond  Street,  intelli- 
gence aivaited  me  and  Beda  which  aifurded  a  suit- 
able sequence  to  the  retributive  events  which  had 
previously  rendered  that  day  so  memorable.  Wil- 
liam Lardner,  who  was  still  staying  with  Sir 
Eobert  Temple  for  the  present,  had  been  waiting  a 
couple  of  hours  at  my  house  to  communicate  the 
incident  to  which  I  am  alluding.  It  appeared 
that  when  the  corpse  of  St.  Clair  was  borne  to  his 
bouse,  a  woman  covered  with  rags,  pushed  her 
vray  into  the  hall,  exclaiming  with  a  sort  of 
frenzied  excitement,  "  Let  me  look  at  him  for  a 
moment!  Let  me  look  at  bis  face  for  a  single 
instant !" 

There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  the 
hag's  behaviour  that  the  footmen  could  not  com- 
prehend it ;  and  before  they  bad  time  to  recover 
from  their  surprise,  or  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  what  answer  they  should  give  her,  or  whether 
they  should  eject  her  from  the  house,  she  had 
raised  the  black  covering,  and  with  a  loud  de- 
moniac yell,  she  criod,  "  Ah !  my  Zarah  is 
avenged  1" 

Then  the  servants  recognised  in  that  wretched 
ragged  woman  the  crone  who  in  the  tribunal  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  occasion  of  Luigi's  trial, 
bad  accused  Edwin  St.  Clair  of  being  the  mur- 
deress of  his  wife  or  else  of  having  connived  at  her 
self- destruction.  They  looked  at  eacii  other  aghast; 
for  they  now  comprehended  why  she  exhibited  such 
a  horrible  delight  at  thus  beholding  him  stretched 
a  cold  corpse  there.  But  more  fearfully,  interest- 
ing became  the  scene,  when  sinking  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  bier,  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
said  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Now,  my  well-beloved 
Zarah!  you  may  repose  tranquilly  in  your  tomb, 
and  jour  spirit  need  not  wander  troubled  and  dis- 
turbed  !  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  wretch 
who  by  his  conduct  drove  you  to  self-destruction, 
even  if  he  murdered  you  not  outright !  Detested 
St.  Clair !  even  though  inanimate  as  thou  art, 
could  I  wreak  my  vengeance  upon  thee  and  tear 
thy  very  flesh  from  thy  bones !" 

Thus  speaking,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
impulse— a  species  of  passing  frenzy,  tigress-like 
and  horrible — that  the  hag  tore  at  the  deceased's 
coat  with  her  hand,  as  if  her  fingers  wore  the 
claws  of  a  ravenous  wild  beest.  One  of  the  foot- 
men called  out  in  a  savage  tone  commanding  her 
to  be  quiet ;  and  the  other  rushed  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  sezing  her  by  the  shoulders  and  eject- 
ing her  from  the  house.  But  the  words  of  the 
former  were  still  vibrating  in  the  air— and  the 
bands  of  the  latter  were  only  just  outstretched 
and  bad  not  as  yet  touched  her — when  she  fell 
suddenly  backward  as  if  stricken  down  by  a 
lightning  flash.  An  alarm  was  immediately  raised ; 
for  the  footmen  actually  recoiled  from  the  bare 
idea  of  rendering  any  assistance  to  such  a  wretch ; 
and  it  was  the  scullion,  who  rushing  into  the  hall 
at  hearing  the  cries  for  assistance  which  the  lips 
of  tho  footmen  sent  forth,  pronounced  that  the  bag 
was  a  corpse. 

But  how  did  she  meet  ber  death  thus  suddenly? 
The  mystery  was  not  immediately  fathomed,  though 
it  was  not  very  long  ere  it  transpired.  The  house- 
keeper at  Lady  Lilla  Essendine's  villa  bad  placed 
the  white  rose  just  inside  the  lappcl  of  St.  Clair's 
coat,  80  that  it  might  be  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
Coroner's  Jury ;  and  tbua  wben  the  miserable  old 


hag  fixed  her  talon-like  fingers  upon  the  garments 
of  the  deceased,  she  clawed  open  the  coat  partially 
—and  bending  so  close  down  over  the  corpse  as  she 
was,  she  inhaled  the  fatal  fragrance  of  the  white 
rose.  Yes — she  perished  by  means  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  and  fearfully  deceptive  weapons  which 
she  herself  had  been  wont  to  use ;  and  in  this  case 
heaven's  retribution  was  as  righteous  as  in  that  of 
St.  Clair  himself! 

There  were  two  Coroner's  Inquests  next  day^ 
one  upon  the  corpse  of  St.  Clair,  the  other  upon 
that  of  Dame  Betty.  As  the  reader  may  suppose, 
the  incidents  had  created  a  tremendous  sensation  ; 
and  when  it  was  rumoured  that  I  should  most 
likely  be  called  upon  to  give  my  evidence,  the  effect 
was  to  gather  an  immense  crowd  about  St.  Clair'a 
house  long  before  the  hour  when  the  proceedings 
were  to  commence.  I  repaired  thither  with  the 
Earl  of  Carshalton  and  Ilenry ;  and  I  unhesita- 
tingly entered  into  details  connected  with  all  that 
I  knew  in  reference  to  the  white  rose.  My  nar- 
rative was  listened  to  with  the  most  breathless 
attention ;  and  the  Coroner,  in  the  course  of  some 
observations  which  be  addressed  to  me,  remarked 
that  if  I  published  my  memoirs  they  would  forcibly 
illustrate  the  poetic  adage  that  "  truth  is  stranger 
than  fictiqn."  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the 
white  rose  which  bad  proved  so  fatal  in  the  present 
instance,  was  given  to  two  or  three  celebrated 
analytical  chemists,  that  a  report  might  be  made 
upon  the  nature  of  th^  poison  with  which  it  was 
impregnated :  but  it  baffled  all  their  ingenuity — 
and  they  were  compelled  to  confess  in  the  long  run 
that  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution by  means  of  any  known  tests.  There  was  some 
idea  at  the  time  of  seniing  the  rose  to  Italy,  that 
it  might  be  examined  by  the  eminent  chemists  of 
that  land :  but  I  believe  that  the  design  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned  —  and  therefore  an  ominous 
mystery  still  continues  to  enshroud  that  artificial 
flower  which  was  as  terrible  as  it  was  beautiful. 

In  the  case  of  Edwin  St.  Clair  a  verdict  of  ¥elo 
de  se  was  returned :  in  that  of  Dame  Betty  the 
verdict  was  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  woman  had  met 
ber  death  by  accidental  poisoning.  The  former 
was  buried  m  some  dreary  spot  in  unconsecrated 
ground,  at  the  dismal  midnight  hour ;  and  the 
corpse  of  the  latter  was  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  a  pauper's  grave. 


CHAPTER   CXXXV. 

TAEIOUS    MATTERS. 

One  evening  — a  few  days  after  the  incidents 
which  I  have  just  been  relating — I  was  about  to 
step  into  my  carriage  to  proceed  to  Carshalton 
House,  where  I  was  engaged  to  dinner,  when  I 
was  struck  fay  beholding  a  species  of  struggle  be- 
tween two  persons  at  a  little  distance.  I  should 
bavo  instantaneously  withdrawn  my  eyes  and  taken 
my  seat  in  the  carriage,  were  it  not  that  one  of 
the  individuals  thus  engaged  in  conflict  was  too 
remarkable  not  to  arrest  my  attention.  Indeed  he 
was  none  other  than  the  hideous  humpbacked 
dwarf  whom  I  had  first  seen  at  Gilderuy  Hemp's. 
"  I  say  you  shall  come  !"  I  heard  him  ejaculate 
in  bis  quick  harsh  voice;  and  though  one  arm  bung 
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motionless  and  useless  by  bis  side,  yet  with  the 
hand  of  the  other  was  he  clingiag  most  teuaciously 
to  his  opponent. 

"  Be  off,  you  hideous  old  wretch  1"  cried  the 
latter;  and  then  to  my  astonishment  I  recognised 
Mr.  Moss. 

"  There  she  is !  there  is  Miss  Percy  !"  cried  the 
dwarf.     "  Come  to  her !" 

"  Miss  Percy  does  not  wish  to  see  me,"  returned 
Moss.     "  I  saw  her  the  other  day " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  sentence  of  it  I"  interrupted 
the  dwarf. 

"Unhand  me!"  exclaimed  Moss:  "a  crowd 
will  be  collecting!  Come  with  me,  if  you  like: 
Miss  Percy  will  satisfy  you  that  she  has  got  no 
questions  to  ask  me." 

The  next  moment  Moss  and  the  dwarf  wore  ap* 
proacbing  the  carriage ;  but  the  latter  kept  tight 
hold  upon  his  companion's  coat-tail,  so  that  it  was 
a  spectacle  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  behold— that 
horrible-looking  old  man  of  barely  three  feet  in 
height,  dragging  to  the  skirt  of  that  young  man 
who  was  double  his  stature.  I  stepped  back  into 
the  house :  I  made  a  sign  for  them  both  to  enter ; 
and  the  moment  they  crossed  the  threshold  I  said 
to  the  dwarf,  "  You  may  release  your  grasp  upon 
Mr.  Moss :  there  is  no  account  to  settle  between 
him  and  mo." 

"Well,  Miss  Percy,"  said  the  dwarf,  "I  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be;  and  of  course  I  am  very 
sorry  if  I  should  have  wfongfully  suspected  the 
young  gentleman.  But  wonders  will  never  cease  ! 
Here  is  he  turning  up  alive,  when  I'm  sure  I 
thought  he  perished  in  tho  conflagration  ! — and 
then  there  was  Parks  who  also  turned  up " 

"  Parks  ?"  ejaculated  Moss.  "  What !  is  this 
possible  ?" — and  he  was  seized  with  an  air  of  be- 
wildered astonishment. 

"  Yes  —  Mr.  Parks  lives !"  I  said.  "  I  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time  past         " 

"  But  you  did  not  tell  me  so.  Miss  Percy,"  eja- 
culated Moss,  '•  when  I  met  you  the  other  day  at 
Kiver  House  I" 

"  I  had  not  time  to  tell  you  anything,  Mr.  Moss," 
I  Emswered.  "  If  you  had  waited  there  only  a  few 
minutes  longer,  I  should  have  given  you  certain 
explanations — I  should  have  spoken  to  you  of  Mr. 
Parks:  but  you  vanished  so  suddenly " 

"True!  true!"  cried  Moss;  and  then  he  again 
ejaculated,  "  But  is  it  really  possible  that  Parks 
lives  ?  This  is  most  providential  I  I  have  tidings 
for  him  of  great  importance — yes,  tidings  for  that 
unhappy  man  of  the  wife  and  children  whom  he 
must  deem  lost !" 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  give  vent  to  an  ejacu- 
lation of  astonishment;  and  I  naturally  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  scene  which  was  thus 
taking  place.  Moss  looked  at  the  dwarf  and  then 
at  me.  I  comprehended  what  he  meant;  and  I 
said  to  the  humpback,  "You  need  not  now  remain 
any  longer.  Here  is  something  that  will  help  you 
on  in  the  world :"— and  I  placed  a  bank-note  for 
fifty  pounds  in  his  hand. 

His  hideous  countenance  was  more  eloquently 
expressive  of  gratitude  than  even  the  words  which 
ho  now  uttered ;  and  he  took  his  departure. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mies  Percy,"  said  Moss,  "  for 
having  gotten  rid  of  that  person,  in  whose  pre- 
sence I  indeed  felt  but  little  inclined  to  allude  to 
those  subjects  which  have  stamped  me  as  a  villain 


in  my  own  estimation  and  filled  my  soul  with  a 
remorse  which  never  can  be  subdued  within  me  [" 

"You  have  made  atonement,  Mr.  Moss,"  I 
said :  "  I  have  forgiven  you " 

"Yes— and  I  have  made  a  greater  atonement 
still!"  interjected  the  young  man.  "When  I  left 
you  the  other  day,  Miss  Percy,  after  having  re- 
stored  you  your  fortune,  I  had  still  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  left.  I  went  upon  the  Continent,  deter- 
mined to  seek  some  secluded  place  in  which  I 
might  bury  myself;  and  I  accordingly  proceeded 
to  a  little  village  called  Furnes  on  tho  Belgian 
frontier.  It  was  something  providential — I  cer« 
tainly  cannot  call  it  accidental,  which  led  me 
thither.  For  behold!  whom  should  I  suddenly 
encounter  on  the  vary  day  after  my  arrival  but 
Mrs.  Parks !" 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  ejaculated.  "And  her 
children  ?" 

"All  living  there  likewise,"  responded  Moss, 
"  No— not  all :  for  there  is  the  eldest  daughter 
Jane— I  think  perhaps  you  may  have  known  her. 
Miss  Percy " 

"  I  know  her  noto,'"  I  replied :  "  but  I  did  not 
know  her  at  the  time  when  I  used  to  be  a  visitor 
at  Parks's  house,  for  she  was  then  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  Tremaines.  But  tell  me — was  her 
mother  much  concerned  at  having  lost  sight  of 
her  ?" 

"  Kot  so,"  answered  Moss.  "  There  never  existed 
much  love  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Parks  towards 
Jane;  and  when  she  spoke  of  her  the  other  day, 
she  said  half-coolly,  balf-fiippantly,  '  I  have  never 
seen  her  since  I  ran  away  from  England:  I  have 
never  heard  of  her.  I  suppose  she  is  still  with 
the  Tremaines,  or  else  getting  her  living  by  some 
means  or  another:  but  at  all  events  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  she  has  not  found  me  out  to  foist 
herself  upon  my  humblo  resources.' — It  was  thus 
that  the  heartless  woman  spoke." 

"Heartless  indeed!"  I  exclaimed.  "But  how 
long  had  she  dwelt  at  Furnes  P  It  must  be  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  months  since  she  and 
her  children  disappeared  in  so  mysterious  a  man- 
ner ;  and  now  they  are  heard  of  for  the  first  time 
after  that  disappearance !" 

"Perhaps  you  are  aware.  Miss  Percy,"  said 
Moss,  "of  certain  particulars  which  followed  the 
conflagration  at  Gilderoy  Hemp's;  for  when  I  met 
your  father  and  cousin  in  America  I  gave  them  the 
fullest  explanations—" 

"  And  they  have  all  been  repeated  to  me,"  I  in- 
terjected.  "Thus  for  instance,  I  know  that  after 
the  conflagration  you  sped  to  Mr.  Parks's  house — 
you  searched  bis  private  office— and  you  discovered 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  bank-notes,  which 
you  gave  to  Mrs.  Parks," 

"  True,"  said  Moss :  "  and  in  addition  to  that 
sum  she  had  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own 
— she  bad  her  jewellery,  the  plate,  and  other 
moveable  valuables;  and  therewith  she  made  the 
best  of  her  way  to  France.  Fearful  of  being  pur- 
sued by  her  husband's  creditors,  she  sought  the 
most  secluded  spot  which  could  possibly  be  found; 
and  crossing  the  frontier,  she  settled  at  Furnes  in 
Belgium.  There  she  resolved  to  eke  out  her  re- 
resources  in  the  most  ecoaomical  manner  :  she  was 
always  a  saving  and  parsimonious  woman— and 
therefore  in  that  little  Flemish  village  she  was  en- 
abled  to  practise  the  principle  of  economy  accord- 


ing  to  her  own  notions.  To  be  brief,  she  was  there 
living  frugally  and  penuriously,  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  accident — no,  providence  I  should  have 
■eid — led  me,  unhappy  and  conscience-stricken,  to 
that  very  spot !" 

"  And  what  followed  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  could 
not  tell  her  that  her  husband  still  lived — for  you 
then  knew  it  not." 

"  No  :  but  I  told  her  all  the  truth,"  responded 
3£oB8,  "  so  far  as  it  regarded  myself :  I  explained 
everything — the  villanous  part  I  had  played " 

"  And  what  said  she  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  At  first  she  seemed  ready  to  spring  at  me  with 
the  fury  of  a  tiger-cat,"  proceeded  Moss:  "but 
when  I  told  her  that  i  had  yet  a  few  hundred 
pounds  left  after  having  restored  you,  Miss  Percy, 
all  your  fortune,  and  that  these  few  hundred 
pounds  I  should  then  and  there  make  over  to  her- 
Belf,  leaving  me  a  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
■  -  Ah !  then  her  humour  changed,  and  she  hesi- 1 
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tated  not  to  accept  that  amount  as  s  propitia- 
tion——" 

"  And  then  you  came  to  England  ?"  I  said. 

"Utterly  penniless.  Miss  Percy,  I  arrived  ia, 
London  just  now.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  - 
and  yet  I  most  solemnly  declare  to  you  that  though 
in  this  street  and  so  near  your  own  dwelling,  I  was 
not  coming  to  obtrude  myself  on  your  presence. 
But  I  once  had  a  friend — a  lawyer— who  lived  in 
this  street :  I  thought  it  possible  he  might  re- 
commend me  to  a  situation — it  was  my  only 
chance " 

"  You  have  acted  to  me,  Mr.  Moss,"  I  inter- 
rupted him,  "  in  a  manner  which  proveij  how 
deeply  contrite  you  are  for  the  misdeed  into  which 
temptation  led  you  at  the  time  of  the  fir  o.  My 
purse  is  at  your  service " 

"  A  few  pounds,  Miss  Percy— a  few  pounds," 
he  said,  "  and  no  more  !" 

I  spread  a  number  of  bank-notes  be'fore  him  on 
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the   table:  but  I  could  not   induce  him  to  take 
more  than  ten   pounds;  and  it  was  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes  that  he  expressed  his  gratitude.     I   then 
proceeded  to  explain  to  him  where  he  might   find 
Mr.   Parks  and  his  daughter  Jane;  and  he  said, 
"  I  will  suffer  no  delav  to  elapse  ere  I  communi- 
cate to  them  tho  intelligence  which  must  lift  so 
heavy  a  weight  of  suspense  from  off  their  minds. 
It  shall  be  alike  a  penitence  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  do  this  personally  and  not  by  letter, — a  peni- 
tence because   I  shall  go  and  encounter  all  the 
bitter   reproaches   which  my  late  employer   may  j 
level  against  me — and  a  pteaeure  because  I  shall ' 
have  the  opportunity  of  atoning  to  the  utmost  of  ' 
my  power  for  the  evil  I  have  done." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  for  a  young  man  I 
who  spoke  ia  these  contrite  termSj  and  who  by  big  I 
actions  exhibited  so  much  teal  penitenc?.  I  there- 
fore said  to  fiim,  "  If  you  fail  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion, let  me  endeavour' to  use  my  influence  on  your 
behalf ;  and  if  you  requirb  rbore  money,  hesitate 
not  to  apply  to  me  for  if.'' 

With  renewed  expressions  of  gratitude  Jlosa 
took  his  departure ;  and  id  the  evening  I  received 
a  note  from  'Jane  Parks^,  teltiBg  toe  that  he  had 
called — that  both  her'oWn  kn4' her  father's  minds 
had  sustained  ah  imhiense  'reli^f-^and  that  Mr. 
Parks  himself  was  going  over  to  Purines  with  tho 
least  possible  delay  to  join  his  wife  and  children 
—but  that  she  (Jane)  intended  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land and  pursue  the  profession  by  which  she  was 
earning  her  bread,  as  she  knew  ysry  weU  that  she 
would  be  by  no  means  likely  to  agree  with  her 
mother  if  they  both  lived  bdneath  the  same  roof. 

JS'othing  of  any' consequence  ccciirre'd  for  the 
next  ten  days :  but  at  the'  expiration  of  this  in- 
terval Jane  Parks  cnlled  upOn  me  oris  evening 
when  I  happened  to  be  alone;  She  wai^  evidently 
in  a  state  of  great  mental  distress ;  I  bade  her  be 
seated  and  tell  me  what  had  transpired  thus 
seriously  to  trouble  her. 

"Oh,  Ellen!"  she  exclaimed,  "however  great 
have  been  the  iniquities  of  my  father  towards  you, 
he  is  now  esperiericing  a  terrible  retribution  !" 

"What  mean  you,  Jane  ?  what  mean  you?"  I 
asked  quickly. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  often  thought,"  she  cried,  "  that 
you  have  not  told  me  everything  in  respect  to  my 
father,  and  that  he  had  in  reality  behaved  to- 
wards you  worse  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  Whether 
this  be  BO,  I  know  not——" 

"  Let  us  avoid  the  topic,  Jane,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  you  are  too  kind— too  good,  Ellen  !"  she 
ejaculated,  with  passionate  vehemecce  :  "you  will 
tell  me  nothing  to  afflict  me  !  And  you  are  right 
—you  are  merciful  and  considerate ! — for  heaven 
knows  I  am  already  aiHicted  enough!" 

"  Tell  me,  Jane— tell  me  what  it  is  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Something  has  happened  to  your  father?" 

"  He  has  returned  from  Belgium,"  responded 
the  afflicted  young  woman  :  "  his  own  wife  turned 
against  him, — she  vowed  that  he  should  not  sat 
foot  in  her  house — nor  share  her  purse — nor  claim 
any  control  over  the  children !  And  thus  my 
poor  father  has  come  away  heart-broken !  He 
never  could  have  expected  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  wife.  But,  Oh !  the  truth  is,  dear 
Ellen,  my   mother  does  not  possess  a  good  heart 

'tis  sad  for  me,  her  daughter,  to  say  so— yet 

too  true  it  ia " 


I      "  And  thus  your  father  has  separated  from  your 
I  mother  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yea— and  it  appears  that  a  scene  of  terrible 
violence  took  place,"  pursued  Miss  Parks.  "  My 
mother  said  that  the  house  was  her  own — that  she 
was  in  a  land  where  the  laws  would  not  permit 
him,  although  her  husband,  to  come  and  foist  him- 
self upon  her — and  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  she 
iPould  denounce  him  as  a  fugitive  from  the  English 
Bankruptcy  Court— she  would  surrender  him  up 
to  the  gendarmes,  and  have  him  put  on  board  a 
steam-packet  at  Ostend  to  be  transferred  to  Dover. 
She  would  not  permit  him  to  see  the  children — no, 
not  his  own  children !"  continued  Jane  with  bitter 
emphasis.  "  And  when  he  entreated  and  im- 
plored that  she  would  alter  her  demeanour  towards 
him,  she  overwhelmed  bira  with  a  hurricane  of  re- 
proaches. Alas,  alas  !"  added  Jane,  weeping 
copiously,  "  too  well  deserved  were  these  re- 
proaches; for  it  WQ3  no  doubt  my  father's  wicked- 
ness which  had  destroyed  the  fabric  of  his  for 
tunes!" 

"  But  wickedness  was  also  the  basis,"  I  inter* 
jectod,  "  on  which  those  fortunes  were  established. 
I  say  not  this  to  wound  your  feelings,  Jane — but 
to  prove  'to  you  that  whatsoever  has  evil  at  its 
root  shall  not  flourish  for  ever." 

"True — most  true!"  said  Miss  Parks.  "But 
Oh  !  80  long  as  my  father  wiis  rich  and  prosperous, 
my  motb.er  cared  not  whence  his  riches  came; 
and  she  willingly  shared  in  his  prosperity,  without 
inquiring  what  was  its  source.  It  was  not  for 
her  to  turn  round  and  reproach  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  adversity  !"  ■■ 

"  No,  Jane,"  I  said  :  "  it  was  not  for  her  tbna 
to  act.  Eer  condiict  has  no  doubt,  been  heartlesS 
to  a  degree:  for  a  wife  should  cling  to  her  bus- 
band — and  she  ou^ht  to  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  allow  theif  children  to  be  clasped  in  their 
father's  arms.'  But  hovr  ended  this  most  un- 
pleasant affair?" 

"  My  father  did  not  choose  to  create  a  scandal 
in  the  villagei"  continued  Jane  ;  "  and  therefore, 
finding  all  his  prnveis  and  entreaties  to  be  com- 
pletely unavailing— seeing  that  his  wife  was  in- 
exorable— he  yielded  at  length  to  the  sad  and 
heart-rending  conviction  that  everything  was  at  an 
end  betv;een  them.  For  tho  last  time  he  implored 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bestow  a  farewell 
embrace  upon  his  children :  but  still  the  reply  was 
in  the  negative.  And  so  he  departed: — he  tore 
himself  away  from  that  cottage  where  he  had 
hoped  to  find  a  home,  but  which  had  proved  more 
coldly  inhospitable  than  if  it  wer6  the  dwelling  of 
utter  strangers  to  which  he  had  applied  for  ad- 
mittance! Conceive,  my  dear  Ellen — Oh!  con- 
ceive a  wife  behaving  thus  to  her  own  husband  ! 
— discarding  him — menacing  him— driving  him 
away  from  her  door — refusing  him  permission  to 
bestow  a  last  embrace  on  his  children  !" 

"It  is  doubtless  very  terrible,  Jane,"  I  said, — 
"  very  terrible !"  I  repeated,  shaking  my  head 
ominously.  "  But  rest  assured  that  heaven  would 
not  have  suffered  such  a  dread  calamity  to  fall 
upon  your  father  unless  he  had  proved  sinful 
against  the  laws  of  G-od  and  man.  The  more 
heavily  that  chastisemflnt  falls  upon  him,  the 
greater  will  be  the  expiation  and  atonement — the 
more  earnestly  will  he  be  led  to  pursue  the  path- 
way of  repentance— and  the  better  perhaps  in  tho 
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loD^  ruli  will  it  be  fot  the  eternal  welfare  of  bis 
*oul  !" 

There  was  a  long  and  sr.lethii  pause  ;  arid  then 
I  said,  "You,  Jane,  are  a  good  and  dutiful 
daughter — you  have  hot  forgotten  that  whatso- 
ever may  have  been  the  conduct  of  your  father 
towards  others,  be  has  a  right  to  exact  obedience 
and  to  receive  kindness  from  you.  Best  assured 
that  with  you,  my  dear  Jane,  things  will  prosper; 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  of  service  to 

you "  , 

"  No,  Ellen !"  she  cried,  with  even  passionate 
Tehemence;  "I  will  accept  nothing  at  your  hands! 
I  can  earn  my  own  bread— and  I  am  proiid  in 
being  enabled  to  do  so !  As  for  my  father——" 
"Is  he  to  live  upon  your  industry  ?"  I  asked. 
"No,  Ellen,"  pursued  Miss  Parks:  "he  has  de- 
clared that  he  will  no  longer  do  so.  He  has  some 
plan  in  view  at  present — I  scarcely  know  what— but 
he  longs  to  get  away  from  London— he  has  a  friend 
in  some  distant  county  who  he  thinks  can  help 
him  in  the  project  which  he  has  formed.  lii  a 
word,  he  is  about  to  leave  me  !  Heart-broken 
and  crushed  down — his  soul  filled  with  the  bit- 
terest affliction — he  is  a  man  whose  condition  is 
now  calculated  only  to  excite  pity,  and  not  hatred !" 
"I  do  not  hate  your  father,  Jane,  if  you  mean 
tne  observation  for  me,"  I  said :  "  but  I  cannot 
esteem  him — I  cannot  even  respect  him.  No — 
nor  can  I  offer  to  do  anything  for  bini !" 

I  was  sorry  to  be  thus  compelled  to  speaik  to 
the  poor  young  woman  ;  but  I  could  not  forget 
that  her  father  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  my  grandsire.  She  herself  did  not  know  the 
fact,  nor  did  I  purpose  to  mention  it  in  her  hearing  : 
but  still  I  could  not  act  the  hypocrite  by  expirees- 
iing  sympathy  for  a  man  whom  iu  plain  terms  I 
looked  upon  as  a  murderer.  Yet,  on  tho  other 
hand,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  duty  which 
in  common  justice  I  had  to  perform,  and  I  was 
now  about  to  accomplish  it. 

"  Some  months  ago,  Jane,"  I  Said,  "  your  father 
made  a  discovery  of  certaih  facts  in  reference  to 
the  Wakefield  and  Carshaltori  families,  which  were 
of  the  higtiest  consequence  to  my  cousiii  Henry— 
and  therefore  to  myself.  I  told  yoii  then  that  you 
might  give  your  father  the  assurance  that  he  had 
done  somewhat  towards  atoning  for  the  past.  I 
now  repeat  that  assurance  :  but  beyond  this  I  can 
say  no  more.  Yet  with  i/ou,  my  dear  Jane,  it  is 
very  dififereiit !  Never  shall  I  forget  the  joy  with 
which  you  came  rushing  into  my  presence  at  Car- 
shaltun  to  bring  me  the  information  which  I  re- 
quired !  Nnj,  interrupt  me  not— but  listen.  My 
cousin  Henry  and  I  had  agreed  together  that  on 
the  day  of  our  mariage — which  is  not  very  remote 
—we  would  beg  your  acceptance  of  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  therefore  you  may  as  well  permit  me 
to  give  you  at  once  this  testimonial  of  our  mutual 
gratitude  for  the  part  you  took  in  procuring  us  that 
valuable  inforraation." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  answered  Jane,  as  she  hastily 
dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  I  comprehend 
fall  well  the  delicacy  of  your  conduct.  On  prin- 
ciple, you  can  do  nothing  for  my  father.  He  has 
ofi'ended  you  mortally :  I  fear  that  his  wickedness 
towards  you  has  been  greater  than  you  have  suf- 
fered me  to  suspect.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  for  him  you  can  do  nothing  in  a 
direct  and  positivo  manner.     Yet  you  are  seeking 


an  excuse  to  do  everything  that  is  generous  for 
me ;  ani  you  know  tliat  my  father  would  profit 
by  whatsoever  good  piece  of  fortune  befell  my- 
self. Now,  therefore,  Ellen,  this  shall  not  be.  I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  would  receive  nothing 
at  your  hands — and  I  regret  the  necessity  which 
has  compelled  me  to  enter  into  this  long  explaua* 
tion  of  my  own  conduct  in  so  refusing.  Continue 
to  mo  your  friendship,  dear  Ellen Oh !  con- 
tinue it  unto  me and  this  is  all  that  I  shall 

over  claim  or  need  from  you  !"  , 

With  these  words  she  pressed  my  harida  to  her 
lips,  and  then  hurriedly  took  her  departure. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Moss,  informing  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining A  good  situation,  and  assuring  me  of  hia 
resolve  to  lead  a  steady,  quiet,  and  honourable  life, 
in  order  to  atone  for  the  one  grand  misdeed  into 
which  he  bad  been  led  in  a  moment  of  tempta- 
tion. 

It  was  a.bout  the  same  time  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  house-agent  at  Leeds,  con- 
taining intelligence  to  the  effect  that  the  old  pre- 
mises whiph  I  had  inherited  from  my  grandfather, 
had  recently  displayed  such  a  tottering  conciitioa 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  im- 
mediate steps  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  tho  house 
was  considered  dangerous :  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
about  to  fall  in;  and  if  such  a  catastrophe  were  to 
occur,  it  might  involve  the  contiguous  buildinga 
in  a  similar  destruction,  besides  perilling  the  lives 
of  persons  passing  in  the  street.  The  local  autho- 
rities had  threatened  to  interfere  and  to  serve  ma 
with  a  notice  either  to  pull  down  the  building  or 
else  to  put  it  into  a  proper  condition  of  repair. 
Such  was  the  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  which  I  showed  to  my  father,  asking 
his  adYiee  u<)on  the  subject. 

Having  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  my  father 
said,  "  I  myself  will  go  to  Leeds,  Ellen.  I  will 
eiigage  the  services  of  some  respectable  surveyor 
there — and  I  will  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  with 
the  property.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  should  like  to  look  once  more  into  that  house 
where  you,  my  beloved  daughter,  passed  so  many 
years  of  your  life !" 

"And  I  will  accompany  you,  father!"  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  for  I  also  should  like  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  scene  where  my  girlhood  was  spent.  Ye^ 
— and  now  that  heaven  has  showered  so  many 
precious  gifts  upon  my  head,  and  that  by  the  pos- 
session of  such  great  wealth  I  am  enabled  to  do 
good  to  my  fellow-creatures,  it  would  please  me 
well  to  ensure  a  competency  to  the  worthy  pre- 
ceptress to  whom  I  was  so  much  indebted  for 
whatsoever  accomplishments  I  acquired  in  nlj 
younger  days." ,      , 

It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  this  little  jout- 
ney  should  be  taken ;  and  when  I  acquainted  my 
cousin  Henry  with  my  intention,  ho  smilingly  and 
tenderly  enjoined  me  not  to  remain  too  long 
away.  I  promised  him  that  our  absence  should 
not  extend  beyond  a  very. few  days;  and  as  ho 
embraced  me,  he  whispered,  "At  all  events,  dedi 
Ellen,  there  is  a  IraptUroits  joy  in  tho  thought  that 
we  shall  speedily  be  united,  no  more  to  part !" 

My  father  and  I  set  oif  for  Leeds,  taking  Beda 
with  us.  It  was  in  the  evening  when  we  reached 
our  destination;  and  although  we  agreed  to  post- 
pone our  visit  to  the  haunted  house — as  the  old 
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place  was  called — until  the  Ibllowing  morning,  yet 
I  could  not  restrain  mj  impatience  to  ^ee  the 
worth;  Mrs.  £elly  and  to  assure  myself  that  she 
was  well  and  prospering.  Accordingly,  after 
having  dined  at  the  hotel,  my  father  and  I  set  out 
for  the  abode  of  the  schoolmistress ;  and  the  dusk 
was  already  closing  in  as  we  reached  the  little 
habitation  where  the  dame  dwelt.  There  was 
now  a  brass  plate  upon  the  door,  bearing  her 
name ;  and  when  I  knocked,  the  summons  was 
answered  by  a  neatly  dressed  servant-girl.  I  was 
soon  in  Mrs.  Kelly's  presence,  and  at  once  clasped 
in  her  arms. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Ellen !"  she  said,  "  you  have 
once  more  come  back  to  Leeds !  But  I  hope 
nothiiig  of  an  unpleasant  nature  has  brought  you  P 
— nothing  connected  with  that  man  Parks  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?"  I  ejaculated,  sur- 
prised at  the  observation. 

"  Ob,  because  he  has  been  down  to  Leeds,  I  be- 
lieve— he  is  here  now " 

"  Mr.  Parks  at  Leeds  ?"  I  exclaimed :  and  my 
father  likewise  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of 
astonishment. 

"  Ob,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Kelly ;  "  and  it  is  very  strange,  Ellen,  that  I 
was  seriously  thinking  of  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject  when  I  beard  that  Parks  had  been  seen  in 
the  town ;  for  I  leared  that  possibly  he  might  be 
endeavouring  to  play  you  some  trick  in  reference 
to  your  house :  but  I  went  and  inquired  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
Parks — and  that  moreover  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  anybody  to  interfere  with  your  right  of  pos- 
session in  respect  to  those  premises.  So  my  mind 
was  set  at  rest,  and  I  did  not  trouble  you  with  a 
letter." 

"  It  is  strange,"  I  said,  "  that  I  should  happen 
to  come  to  Leeds  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Parks  : 
but  yet  I  now  recollect  his  daughter  told  me  he 
was  to  leave  London  for  some  distant  town  where 

he  possessed  a  friend " 

"  So  long  as  he  cannot  injure  you,  my  dear 
Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  "  no  matter  !— for  I  re- 
member  that  when  you  were  last  here,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  you  did  not  speak  in  very 
high  terms  of  him.  And  Ah !  dear  Ellen  !"  con- 
tinued  the  worthy  woman,  "  I  must  again  and 
again  thank  you  for  the  noble  generosity  you  dis- 
played towards  me  on  the  occasion  of  that  last 
visit.  By  purchasing  for  me  the  lease  of  this 
house,  you  set  my  mind  at  ease — my  health  im- 
proved— and  I  suppose  that  the  redoubled  atten- 
tions I  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  my 
school,  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  parents  of  my 
pupils  that  they  recommended  me  to  all  their 
friends;  and  the  consequence  is,  dear  Ellen,  my 
schoolroom  is  literally  crowded  !  And  it  is  to  you 
that  I  am  indebted  for  all  this !" 

"  But  I  have  not  forgotten,  my  dear  old  friend," 
I  said,  "  how  much  I  owed  to  your  goodness 
in  my  childhood.  I  am  now  rich — yes,  very, 
very  rich — and  I  have  come  to  Leeds  almost  on 
purpose  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  !Now,  listen 
to  me  !"  I  continued  with  a  smile :  "  I  have  got 
everything  settled  in  my  mind.  I  shall  purchase 
the  bouse  for  you — and  then  you  can  lay  by  the 
money  which  you  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  And  you  must  employ  a 
teacher   to  assist  you— you  must  not  work  too 


hard — you  must  take  care  of  your  health — and  by 
the  arrangements  I  propose  you  will  make  the 
business  of  teaching  a  recreation  henceforth  in- 
stead of  a  labour." 

Mrs.  Kelly  would  not  for  a  long  time  listen  to 
the  idea  that  I  should  purchase  the  house  for  her : 
but  at  length  she  yielded.  I  had  not  as  yet  told 
her  that  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  was 
my  father  :  but  she  thought  he  was  my  uncle, 
because  the  last  time  I  was  at  Leeds  I  had 
spoken  to  her  of  having  found  an  uncle. 
When,  therefore,  she  learnt  how  closely  we  were 
connected,  she  was  amazed ;  and  it  was  also  with 
astonishment  that  she  listened  as  I  went  oa 
to  tell  her  that  I  possessed  an  income  of  a  great 
many  thousands  a  year— that  I  had  at  length  reco« 
vered  my  grandfather's  fortune,  of  which  Mr. 
Parks  had  robbed  me— that  my  cousin  Henry  was 
heir  to  the  Carshalton  Earldom,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  he  would  take  the  title 
of  Viscount  Bavenscliffe,  so  soon  as  the  lawyers 
engaged  in  the  case  should  have  completely  made 
out  his  rightful  claims,  of  which  there  was  indeed 
not  the  slightest  doubt. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Dame  Kelly  ;  "  I  recollect  the 
handsome  cousin  with  the  fine  brown  eyes  ! — and 
I  recollect  his  poor  mother  too — Mrs.  Wakefield— 
and  how  affectionately  she  spoke  of  you.  And  I 
suppose,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of 
good-humoured  slyness,  "  you  are  to  become  Vis- 
countess Kavenscliffe  for  the  present,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  higher  title  of  Countess  of  Carshalton  ? 
There!  enough,  my  dear  girl!  That  blush  tells 
the  tale !  God  bless  you — and  may  you  be 
happy !" 

The  worthy  woman  embraced  me  cordially  ;  and 
after  a  little  more  conversation,  I  and  my  father 
took  a  temporary  leave  of  her,  promising  to  call 
and  see  her  again  on  the  following  day. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  dusk  was  closing  in 
when  we  had  set  out  on  this  visit  to  Mrs.  Kelly ; 
and  it  was  now  deepening  into  darkness— but  the 
street  gas-lamps  were  lighted.  Just  as  we  were 
quitting  the  worthy  woman's  house,  a  man  passed 
us  with  such  an  exceeding  rapidity  that  we  only 
obtained  a  momentary  glimpse  of  him ;  and  yet 
the  impression  made  upon  us  both  was  the  same—* 
for  we  each  gave  a  simultaneous  start — and  as  I 
ejaculated  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Parks !"  my  father 
quickly  replied,  "Yes,  I  thought  so  !" 

But  scarcely  were  we  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  into  which  the  sudden  event  had 
thrown  us,  when  another  individual  passed  us 
with  equal  rapidity,  just  as  if  he  were  for  some 
purpose  or  another  on  the  track  of  the  first- 
mentioned. 

"If  that  were  really  Parks,"  said  my  father, 
"  depend  upon  it  there  is  something  wrong  in  that 
quarter  !  It  is  doubtless  an  officer  of  justice  who 
is  on  his  track !" 

"  And  that  it  was  Mr.  Parks,  I  am  convinced !" 
I  said.  "  I  know  him  as  well  without  his  spec- 
tacles as  with  them,-  and  though  he  had  the  collar 
of  bis  coat  turned  up,  I  nevertheless  caught  s 
glimpse  of  bis  features  as  the  gas-light  streamed 
upon  them." 

"  Yes — and  all  this  struck  me  likewise,"  inter- 
jected my  father :  and  we  continued  to  discuss  the 
subject  during  our  walk  back  to  the  hotel. 

Immediately   after  breakfast  on  the  following 
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morning,  I  and  my  father  called  upon  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge,  the  lawjer  with  whom  I  bad  transacted 
the  busineBs  in  reference  to  the  lease  of  Mrs. 
Kelly's  bouse  upwards  of  eighteen  months  back ; 
and  I  now  inquired  of  him  whether  the  said  house 
was  to  be  sold  P  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  that  a  good  price  was  given.  I  re- 
quested to  know  this  price :  he  named  it— and  I 
at  once  closed  the  bargain. 

Prom  the  lawyer's  ofBce  my  father  and  I  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  street  in  which  the  haunted 
bouse  was  situated.  We  soon  stood  in  front  of 
the  building,  which  looked  darker  and  more  dingy 
than  ever,  and  displayed  several  threatening  cracks 
in  the  brick-work  between  some  of  the  windows. 
After  having  contemplated  it  for  a  few  moments, 
we  bent  our  way  to  the  habitation  of  Mr.  Jacobs, 
the  agent.  This  person's  office  was  somewhat 
improved  since  last  I  had  seen  it :  there  were  no 
longer  any  shabbily-dressed  children  playing  on 
the  door-step;  and  whereas  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion my  nostrils  were  assailed  by  blended  odours 
of  tobacco  and  onions,  on  the  present  there  was 
merely  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  without  that  of  the 
onions. 

We  found  Mr.  Jacobs  sitting  on  a  high  stool  at 
hia  desk:  and  methought  that  the  moment  he 
beheld  me  his  countenance  changed  somewhat  and 
an  expression  flitted  over  it  as  if  he  would  rather 
not  have  seen  me.  Eut  instantaneously  recover- 
ing himself,  be  said,  "  Ah,  Miss  Percy !  Come  to 
look  after  the  house,  I  suppose  p  Well,  it's  in  a 
precious  dilapidated  condition !" 

"  I  intend  to  do  something  with  it,"  I  inter- 
rupted him :  "  but  what  it  is  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  We  will  go  across  and  look 
at  it.     !Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  key." 

"  The  key.  Miss  Percy  ?"  said  Mr.  Jacobs.  "Ah ! 
the  key  to  be  sure  !" 

He  opened  his  desk  and  fumbled  amongst  some 
papers :  he  then  took  down  a  number  of  keys  from 
a  nail;  and  having  deliberately  examined  them 
all,  restored  them  to  their  place.  I  looked  at  my 
father;  and  we  exchanged  glances  expressive  of 
the  same  idea — namely,  that  we  thought  there 
was  something  wrong. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jacobs,"  said  my  father  at  length  ; 
"  is  this  key  forthcoming — or  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Porthcuming,  sir  P  of  course  it  is  forthcom- 
U3g!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Jacobs.  "Only  don't  you 
see,  sir  P  a  key  is  a  thing  that  one  may  lay  one's 
hand  on  at  once  just  as  easily  as  one  may  mislay 

it.     And  to  tell  you  the  truth " 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,"  cried  my  father,  "  that 
you  are  a  long  time  in  producing  this  key,  Mr. 
Jacobs ;  and  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  the  matter. 
2fow  tell  me,  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly confronting  the  house-agent  and  looking  at 
him  sternly  in  the  face,  "  have  you  seen  Mr.  Parks 
in  Leeds  within  these  last  few  daysp" 

Mr.  Jacobs  turned  pale — then  became  very  red 
— and  then  abruptly  dashing  his  clenched  fist 
down  upon  the  counter,  he  cried,  "  Well,  there  is 
no  harm  done,  and  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ! 
The  fact  is,  I  Juive  seen  Parks ;  and  be  has  got  the 

key  of  the  haunted beg  your   pardon         of 

your  house.  Miss  Percy." 

"  The  key  of  my  house  p"  I  ejaculated. 
"  The  key  of  my  daughter's  bouse  P"  exclaimed 
my  father.     "  You  had  better  explain  yourself." 


"  That  is  very  easily  done,  sir,"  cried  Jacobs* 
"  Come  now,  don't  be  angry  before  you  know  the 
rights  of  the  matter ;  for  you'll  soon  see  that  there 
is  no  harm  done.  The  fact  is  I  did  not  know  that 
Parks  was  in  Leeds  until  yesterday  morning,  when 
he  called  to  ask  me  if  I  could  help  him  to  a  situa- 
tion of  any  kind,  for  that  he  was  terribly  down  in 
the  world.  He  said  that  he  had  been  disappointed 
by  a  friend,  who  had  held  out  some  hope  which 
had  induced  him  to  come  to  Leeds,  but  which  hope 
was  not  fulfilled.  I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry, 
but  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He  was  in  a 
hurry— all  in  a  fidget  like ;  and  he  went  away. 
Last  night,"  continued  Mr.  Jacobs — "  I  should 
think  it  must  have  been  at  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock — who  the  deuce  should  come  rushing  into 
the  office  but  Mr.  Parks,  with  his  coat  collar 
turned  up,  his  hat  slouched,  and  with  quite  a 
scared  look !" 

My  father  and  I  exchanged  significant  glances ; 
for  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jacobs  was  the 
very  same  at  which  we  had  seen  Mr.  Parks  rush 
by  us  at  Mrs.  Kelly's  door  in  such  frenzied 
haste. 

"  I  couldn't  think  what  was  the  matter,"  con« 
tinued  Mr.  Jacobs:  "  but  Parks  soon  explained  it. 
You  know  perhaps  that  some  time  ago  he  was 
made  a  bankrupt ;  and  he  never  surrendered  to 
the  court ;  so  a  warrant  was  granted  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Well,  it  seems  that  the  messenger  of 
the  court  traced  him  down  to  Leeds  and  got  upoa 
his  track  last  night." 

Again  did  my  father  and  I  exchange  meaning 
looks;  for  here  was  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
evening's  incident. 

"Well,"  continued  Jacobs,  "Parks  was  in  a 
deuced  state  of  agitation ;  and  he  begged  me  to 
save  him.  What  could  I  do  ?  Suppose  he  was 
traced  to  my  house,  be  would  soon  be  ferreted 
out — and  who  could  tell  into  what  trouble  I  might 
get  myself  P  Sut  a  thought  struck  me.  I  tossed 
him  the  key  of  the  haunted  house,  telling  him  to 
go  and  hide  there ;  for  not  even  Old  Ifick  himself 
— saving  your  presence,  sir,  and  your's  too.  Miss 
Percy — would  ever  think  of  hunting  for  him 
there.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  cut 
away  with  the  key;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
hasn't  brought  it  back  again:  so  I  suppose  he 
must  be  still  hiding  over  at  the  house." 

The  account  which  Mr.  Jacobs  just  gave  was 
stamped  with  truthfulness ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  blame  him  for  the  course  he  had  adopted 
in  helping  a  fellow-creature  under  such  circum- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  I  was  inclined  to  com- 
mend him ;  and  I  said  a  few  words  to  that 
effect. 

"  But  if  this  unfortunate  man — guilty  as  well  as 
unfortunate,"  I  went  on  to  observe,  "  has  been  ia 
that  house  without  food  ever  since  last  evening, 
he  must  be  famished.  Cro,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances." 

"  I'm  off  at  once,  Miss  !"  cried  the  house-agent. 
"  I'll  take  him  a  roll  and  a  good  slice  of  meat, 
with  a  drop  of  something  to  warm  and  cheer  him ; 
and  if  I  can't  get  in  the  front  way,  it  will  be  no 
difficult  thing  to  get  over  into  the  back-yard  from 
the  neighbouring  premises ;  and  then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  force  open  one  of  the  ricketty  old 
shutters." 

"  I   think  I  will    accompany   you,"   said  my 
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father.  "You  cao  remain  here,  Eilec,  for  a  tew 
minutes  until  our  return." 

I  signified  my  assent ;  for  I  understood  that  my 
father's  motive  was  to  assure  himself  that  there 
was  really,  no  collusive  plot  of  any  sinister  kind 
ibetween  Mr.  Parks  and,  Mr.  Jacobs. 

I  set  down  in  the  office  while  those  two  set  off, 
— Jacobs  having  previously  furnished  hioiself  with 
the  provisions  to  which  ho  had  alluded.  The 
house  was  only  a  little  way  higher  up  the  same 
street  ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  for 
tkem  to  be  very  long  in  .the  accomplishment  of 
their  expedition.  Accordingly,  in  about  ten 
ipinutes  they  returned,  with  agitation  and  horrot 
clearly  depicted  on  their  countenances  :  indeed 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  perfectly  aghast.  I  sprang  up 
from  my  seat,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  the  matter  f" 

"That  wretched  man,"  said  my  father,  in  a 
voice  that  vras  solemn  though  tremulous, — "  that 
wretched  man,  Ellen,  has  been  overtaken  by 
heavgp's  vengearce.    Ha  is  no  more  !"    . 

"What.P"!  ejaculated:  "he  is  deed?  Dead 
in  the  very  house  where  he  hiinself  dealt 
death !" 

"Eh?  what?"  cried.  Mr,  Jacobs,  catching  at 
my  words..  '"'Ah.!  I  understand  !  Then  it  fs  true 
that  he  and  his  old  mother  murdered  your  grand- 
father.  Miss— and  you  know  it  !" 

I  remained  silent :  I  did  not  choose  to  give  ut- 
terance to  a  falsehood  to  shield  the  memory  of  a 
murderer  who  had  evidently  .  met  his  righteous 
doom,  whatever  his  fate  might  be. 

In  a  few  minutes  everything  was  explained. 
My  father  and  Mr.  Jacobs  had  from  the  neigh- 
bouring premises  obtained  admission  into  the  back- 
yard of  the  haunted  house;  and  they  were  looking 
about  them  to  ascertain  which  would  be  the  most 
eligible  means  for  them  to  enter,  when  they  beheld 
a  first-floor  window-shutter  swinging  on  its  hinges 
and  the  window  itself  open.  There  was  an  im- 
mense water'butt  ufcdernealh  this  window;  and 
Jacobs  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Parka  must  have  made 
his  escape  !  I  wonder  what  he  has  done  with  the 
key  ?  I'll  climb  up,  sir,  and  get  into  the  house 
that  way,  and  see  if  I  can  unfasten  the  doors  froni 
within." 

There  was  a  dust-bin  close  by  the  water-butt ; 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  sprang  lightly  upon  it.  But 
scarcely  had  his  eyes  reached  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  water-butt,  when  he  gave  vent  to  an  ejacula- 
tion of  horror  and  dismay,  staggering  back  at  the 
same  time  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall.  My  father 
was  almost  immediately  by  his  side :  and  then  the 
catastrophe  was  fully  discovered.  Por  there  were 
the  legs  of  a  man  sticking  up  above  the  water 
which  filled  two-thirds  of  the  butt ;  and  when  the 
corpse  was  drawn  forth  it  proved  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Parks. 

Thus  perished  this  man  of  many  misdeeds  ! — 
thus  died  the  iniquitous  accomplice  of  his  mother 
who  had  plundered  me  of  my  fortune  ! — and  thus 
by  a  marvellous  stroke  of  retributive  justice  did 
heaven  avenge  itself  upon  the  murderer  of  my 
graudtather,  upon  the  very  premises  where  that 
black  crime  was  perpetrated  ! 

My  father  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Leeds 
until  the  following  day,  to  give  his  evidence  at  the 
inquest.  At  the  same  examination  Mr.  Jacobs, 
who  was  excessively  nervous,  let  drop  something 
trhich  led  to  bis  being  closely  examined,  and  be 


Mas  compelled  to  repeat  the  words  which  had  ralleil 
from  my  lips,  and  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  h^ 
had  so  suddenly  caugut  up  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  uttered.  It  was  then  proposed  to  sum- 
mon me  as  a  witness  :  but  my  father  saved  me 
that  painful  ordeal  by  explaining  my  meaning. 
For  the  sake,  of  Jane  Parks  I  should  have  assa> 
redly  kept  silent  relative  to  the  deep  Satanic  guilt 
of  her  sire  in  the  blackest  sense  :  but  the  incident 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred  brought  everything 
to  light.  Parks  and  his  mother,  therefore,  were 
in  their  memories  branded  before  that  inquest  as 
the  murderers  of  my  grandsire. 

In  reference  to  the  awful  death  of  Mr.  Farki 
it  can  only  be  surmised  that  at  some  part  of  the 
night — though  heaven  alone  can  tell  at  what  hoar! 
whether  immediately  after  he  entered  the  house, 
or  whether  later — he  must  have  heard  some  noise 
which  filled  him  with  the  apprehension  that  the 
oi&cers  of  justice  were  breaking  in  to  seize  upoQ 
him ;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  premises', 
he  must  have  thought  to  escape  by  means  of  that 
window,  the  water-butt,  and  the  dust-bin.  But 
doubtless  in  the  agony  of  his  terror  he  made  a 
false  step  ;  and  falling  headlong,  plunged  into  that 
narrow  reservoir  whence  self-extricatioa  was  im- 
possible. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  1st  of  October,  1843,  was  a  happy  day  for  me', 
— a  happy  day  likewise  for  my  cousin  Henry, 
whose  rights  by  this  tithe  having  been  fully  de- 
monstrated by  able  lawyers,  as  they  were  al- 
ready acknowledged  by  the  Eirl  of  Carshaltoiii 
had  enabled  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Viscount 
EavensclifiFe.  This  happy  day  beheld  our  handi 
united  at  the  altar;  and  when  (he  ring  was  placed 
upon  my  finger,  the  handsome  brown  eyes  shed 
upon  me  a  world  of  love,  tenderness,  and  devotion. 
It  was  a  splendid  ceremony  ;  and  many  dear 
friends  were  gathered  there  ;  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  it  was  with  the  sincerest  and  most  un- 
feigned fervour  that  they  all  welcomed  me  as  thtf 
Viscountess  Eavenscliffe. 

On  the  following  day  another  bridal  took  place, 
— a  humbler  one,  and  yet  perhaps  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting to  the  reader  than  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  It  was  the  wedding  of  Williaia 
Lardner  and  my  faithful  Beda. 

I  have  little  more  to  add, — unless  it  be  to  glance 
in  a  rapid  manner  at  some  few  of  the  leading 
characters  of  my  memoirs,  so  that  they  may  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  facts  that  have  coma 
to  my  knowledge  concerning  them.  And  first  of 
all  I  will  speak  of  Jane  Parks,  who  went  abroad 
immediately  after  those  exposures  at  Leeds  which 
so  terribly  blackened  the  memory  of  her  sire ;  and 
for  several  years  I  heard  nothing  of  her.  At 
length  I  one  day  received  a  letter,  dated  from 
Turin,  and  commencing  with  the  expression  of  ft 
belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  writer  could  not  be  & 
matter  of  indiiference  to  me.  Nor  was  it  !  Oii 
the  contrary,  heartily  glad  was  I  to  receive  those 
tidings  from  her  of  whom  I  had  often  thought 
with  sorrow  and  with  sympathy.  Jano  had  mar- 
ried happily ;  her  husband  was  an  Italian  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  station ;  and  if  I  do  not  here 
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mention  the  name,  it  must  be  for  reasons  fully  ob- 
vious to  my  readers.  Yes— Jane  is  as  happy  as 
under  all  circumstaDces  she  can  possibly  be :  and 
in  that  gay  circle  of  fashion  where  she  now  moves, 
so  one  entertains  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
need  blush  for  the  memory  of  her  sire. 

About  two  years  after  my  own  marriage,  I 
visited  Paris  with  my  husband ;  and  there,  at  a 
brilliant  entertainment  at  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor's, I  beheld  a  distinguished-looking  man,  some 
three  or  four  years  past  forty,  with  an  elegantly 
dressed  lady  leaning  upon  his  arm.  In  the  latter 
I  quickly  recognised  Sarah  Barron— or  Lady  Ward, 
as  I  ought  now  to  call  her ;  for  she  had  recently 
become  the  wife  of  the  rich  baronet  Sir  Hugh 
Ward,  who  figured  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  my 
memoirs. 

About  a  year  later  the  newspapers  announced 
the  death  of  Eeginald  Barron,  "  an  artist  of  the 
utmost  promise,  and  who  died  of  consumption." 
In  his  studio  was  found  a  most  beautifully 
executed  portrait  of  luyself, — "a  work  of  art," 
said  the  newspapers,  "on  which  the  talented  de- 
ceased had  evidently  lavished  all  the  powers  of  his 
great  genius;  for  it  is  said  by  those  who  knew 
him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  beautiful  Viscountess  Eavenscliffe  at 
the  time  when  she  occupied  the  proud  position  of 
the  first  tragedienne  of  the  age."  Then,  as  I  read 
this  account,  I  recalled  to  mind  the  words  which 
that  singular  compound  of  genius  and  of  profligacy 
had  spoken  to  me  with  so  wild  an  enthusiasm  at 
Tremainc  Hall,  when  he  declared  "  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  the  painting  of  one  grand  work 
which  should    immortalise    i;iy    beauty    on    the 


painter's  canvass ;  and  that  when  the  task  should 
be  accomplished,  consumption  might  crown  its 
own  process  of  destruction !" 

At  the  time  when  I  am  now  writing,  the  artist's 
sister  Sarah  (Lady  Ward)  has  likewise  paid  the 
debt  of  nature — as  well  as  her  husband  Sir  Hugh. 
The  title  is  extinct  ;  and  the  estates  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  distant  relatives. 

ily  father,  having  seen  me  happily  wedded  to 
my  cousin  Henry,  determined  upon  atoning  for 
the  errors  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  by  the 
usefulness  of  .his  later  years ;  and  thus  he  resolved 
upon  proceeding  as  a  missionary  to  one  of  those 
far-off  places  of  the  earth  where  heathenism  pre- 
sents so  wide  a  field  for  the  zealous  enterprise  of 
the  Christian  instructor.  There,  after  some  years 
of  arduous  toil  in  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken— having  made  his  name  respected,  and 
having  experienced  an  almost  unexampled  success 
in  his  self-imposed  task— he  died,  leaving  me  his 
blessing,  with  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  he 
had  rendered  himself  worthy  of  pronouncing  it. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carshalton  are  like- 
wise numbered  with  the  dead ;  and  their  titles 
are  now  borne  by  Henry  and  myself.  But  it  is 
not  because  the  coronet  of  an  Earl  sits  upon  his 
brow,  or  that  the  tiara  of  a  Countess  decorates 
mine — it  is  not  because  wo  are  the  possessors  of 
vast  wealth  and  broad  domains, — that  we  are  so 
supremely  happy :  but  it  is  rather  on  account  of 
that  strong,  faithful,  and  abiding  love  which  links 
our  hearts,  and  which  makes  home  a  paradise 
when  we  sit  together  there,  smiling  upon  each 
other  or  meeting  the  fond  looks  of  our  beauteous 
children. 


THS  BITD. 
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